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LETTERS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

Aftbr  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  doty, 
though  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindful 
your  lordship  vouchsafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poor  fortune,  and  since  it  pleased  your  lordship, 
during  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  migeSty 
came  to  visit  your  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
roe  for  my  employment  and  preferment ;  yet  being 
now  in  the  country,  I  do  presume  that  your  lord- 
ehipy  who  of  yourself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
the  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
ship told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  grayelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia^ 
ment ;  your  lordship's  favourable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strue that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  afler 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord 
in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty'*  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  otherwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only :  hoping  that  a  whole  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  confess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
practised  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  hath  discharged 
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his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  But  those  and 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them ;  wherein,  knowing  what  author- 
ity your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  sub-r 
stance  of  strength  which  I  may  r^eive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord- 
ship service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield  ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
so,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admir^^ion;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
you  shall  but ''  tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness. 

Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com- 
manded. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

June  0,  1599.     , 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BURGHLEY. 

Mt  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  J  wax  now  somewll^Qt  ancient ; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con- 
firmed; and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  df  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discbarge,  to  serve  her  majesty ; 
not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  that  loveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  the 
A  1 
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contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly : 
hot  as  a  man  born  under  an  excellent  sovereign, 
that  deserveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thoughts  are -to 
deserve  well,  if  I  were  able,  at  my  friends,  and 
namely  of  your  lordship ;  who  being  Ae  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*  and  if  1 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations; 
and  verbosities :  the  qther  with  blind  experiments 
and  aurieular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring'commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man*s  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  affect. 
And  for  year  lordship,  perhaps,  you  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  places  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordship  shall  bei^on- 
current,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  d6  as  Anaxagoras  tiid,  who  reduced  himseif 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty:  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purch^ise  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or. some  office  of  gain,  tbat^allbe  execuM  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
l>ecome  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  with- 
out all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
lordship  which  is  truest;  and  to  your  lordship's 
good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.  And 
even  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
taithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 

•frtvlBce. 


6IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURifR 
BURGHLEY. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towards 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  ^ve  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  affected  therewith  ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  and 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  nature 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me,  setting  forth  and  put- 
ting myself  in  way  towards  her  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  my 
father,  so  far  forth,  as  tt  extendeth  to  his  posterity. 
Accqiting  them  as  commended  by  his  service, 
during  the  nonage,  ae  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  thi^t 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  hia  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  pne  of  the  gift  of  God  im- 
mediately, the  other  of  her  majesty's  gift ;  yet,  in 
the  ]o3ral  and  eameet  affection  which  be  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  witii  the  leaet:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
yonngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  his  blessing  unto 
ua  all,  in  onr  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off,  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  n^ust 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections;  but  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  afiBurs,  I  conceive  snd  gather  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed   for 
her  nutjesty's  sorice,  by  working  and  imprinting 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  thereha;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap- 
pointed of  soffieiency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  ibey  shall  be  employed :  so  as* 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  reoeivs 
a  larger  allowanoe  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault;  but 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  uc^to  her  ser- 
vice, preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  40  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  the  same :  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re- 
ceive such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
me  to  satisfy  and  answer  what  her  majesty  con- 
ceivethy  I  am  moved  to  become  n  most  humble 
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•uitor  to  her  majesty,  that  this  benefit  also  may  be 
affiled  unto  the  other;  which  is,  that  if  there 
appear  in  me  no  such  towardness  of  sendee,  as  it 
may  be  her  majesty  doth  benignly  Talue  and  assess 
me  at,  by  reason  of  my  sundry  wants,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  my  nature,  being  nnapt  to  lay 
forth  the  simple  stor^  of  those  inferior  gifts  which 
God  hath  allotted  unto  me,  most  to  view :  yet  that 
it  would  please  her  excellent  majesty,  not  to  ac- 
count my  thankfulness  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it ;  but  to  sustain  me  in  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
rest,  and  not  upon  any  expectation  of  desert  to 
proceed  (torn  myself  towards  the  contentment 
thereof.  But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  occasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  I  trust  it  shall  sare  me  labour  for  ever 
making  more  protestation  of  it  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  howsoever  it  be  not  made  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
unto  him,  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty^s  prosperities.  To  your  lordship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
bath  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  cab  be  but  a  bounden  servant  So 
much  may  I  safely  promise,  and  purpose  to  be,  see- 
ing public  and  private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
service  to  her  majesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in 
line.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  it  with  as  |;ood 
proof,  as  I  can  say  It  in  good  faith,  eto. 

Your  lordship's,  etc. 


TWO  LETTERS  FRAMED,  ONE  AS  FROM  MB.  AN- 
THOKT  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  THE 
OTHER,  AS  THE  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

MV  SIKOULAB  OOOB  LoBD, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  dofh  make  me,  in  my 
love  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  you  do 
somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error;  for  I  suppose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
ters there  is  a  full  expiation;  wherein,  for  any 
thing  which  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  oast  or  devise  wherein 
my  error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,  which  I 
dare  not  censure  nor  dissuade;  which  is;,  that  as 
the  prophet  saith,  in  this  affliction  yon  look  up 
Mftd  manum  percatientem,"  and  so  make  your 
peace  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Leicestor,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religious.  Whicb^maybe 
thought  by  some,  utd  used  by  others,  as  a  case 
resembling  youn,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  ]rourtwo  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  my  fear  rather 
Is,  because  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  nnpractised  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
podDg  tiienselves  not  to  be  uaseea  in  that  deep 


and  inscrutable  centre  of  the  conrt,  which  is  her 
unity's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  the  bell,  but  even 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortune  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  re* 
covering  her  majesty's  favour;  and  as  if  the  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  jout  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  pereuasion  to  your  lord- 
shiprwards,  to  frame  and  accommodate  your  ac- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end;  I  fiear,  I  say,  that  this 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  just 
despair^  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  and 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
cireumstances  are  but  as'atomi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  substance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  ^ometh  to 
you  by  othere'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but  ^  ex  rebus  ah  Ipsis,"  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  peraons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the 
truest  and  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  For, 
though  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to 
her  majesty's  eye,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
manners,  yet  by  that  which  is  e:|tant  I  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  the 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  a»  <«quos  amavit, 
amavit  usque  ad  finem ;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it:  inso- 
much as,  if  I  observe  rightly,  in  those  peraons 
whom  heretofore  she  hath  honoured  with  her  epe- 
cial  favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  hot 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 
errore  in  state  and  service. 

3.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  together 
the  parte  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  (>ut  make  this  con- 
striction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  the  cause  in  the^  Ster  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  ru- 
moura,  wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  satisfied 
the  world,  and  yet  spared  your  appearance.  And 
then  af^r,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruite,  turned  to 
kindle  them,  because  it  was  said  your  lordship 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sis- 
ter wrote  that  private  letter,  then  her  majesty  saw 
plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumoure  could  not  he 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  your 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Dacon,  who  Is 
too  wise  to  be  abusedytiiough  he  be  both  reserved 
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in  all  particulars  more  thao  is  needful,  yet  in 
generality  he  hath  ever  constantly,  and  with  asse- 
yeration,  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  those,  days, 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord 
keeper's,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  upon 
necessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inclination. 

3.  In  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  three  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  majesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irrecu- 
perable,  or  might  make  your  lordship  in  any 
degree  incapable  of  the  return  of  her  favour,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
you :  for  she  spared  the  public  places,  which 
spared  ignominy;  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely, no(  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  re- 
maineth  to  memory,  of  the  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  yery  idistinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
service  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
use  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  have  heard,  and  your  lordship  knoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  your  own 
custody,  her  majesty,  "  in  yerbo  regio,"  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she  committeth  her  royal 
grants  aqd  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suflfer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  haye  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
senrice  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  principle,  that  thqse  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure ; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errors  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  haye  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  yon  may 
()e  "  faber  fortunae  proprie." 

Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  remoyed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  left  only  to  a 
place  of  fiittendanoe,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
SAy  which  can  endure  no  partners  in  stat^mat- 
ters  may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themseWes,  to  your  being  in 
court.  So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  ease,  any 
cause  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolation 
dhould  design  you  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
as  willing,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  as  into  the  land  of  promise;  only  I 
wish  that  your  lordship  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  majesty's  grace,  and 
not  be  wanting  to  yourself.  I  know  your  lord- 
ship may  justly  interpret,  that  this  which  I  per- 
suade may  have  some  reference  to  my  particular, 
because  I  may  truly  say,  '^  tu  -stante  non  virebo," 
for  I,  am  withered  in  myself;  but  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should  in  some  sort  be  or  hold  out. 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  your 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  ^^  ultimum  yale"  to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desired  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  established  by  her  majesty's 
fayour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  he 
hath  done  and  sufiered,  it  wer^  time  I  did  take 
that  course  from  which  I  dissuade  your  lordship. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  per- 
form those  honest  duties  unto  you,  to  whom  I 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  ANTHONY 
BACON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Dacon, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter , 
it  persuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibility  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  favour;  your  arguments  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair :  you  say 
the  queen  neyer  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  you  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  others'  power.  I  be- 
Ueye  most  steadfastly,  her  majesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieye  as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  those 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  Id 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  ^^t 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  ta  stop  mc 
from  the  other.  You  say,  my  errors  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.  It 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  eyer  recover  the  queen,  that  I 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  neyer  suffer  me 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  fayour :  and  yon  say,  the 
queen  neyer  forsook  utterly  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly fayoured ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am, 
the  fake  glass  of  others'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
know  I  ought  doubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  ««jare  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
«*jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  oyerthrow.  But  for  her  ^rst  loye,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits, 
I  can  but  pray  for  her  majesty ;  and  my  endear 
your  is  now  to  make  my  prayers  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard.  For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
terfeit with  her,  cannot  make  God  helicye  that  I 
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eoonterfeit  with  him ;  and  they  that  can  let  me 
from  coming  near  to  her,  cannot  let  me  from 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  as  I  hope) I  do  daily.  For 
year  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  wish  him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  sake ; 
yoarseif,  I  know,  hath  suffered  more  for  me,  and 
with  me,  than  any  friend  that  I  have :  but  I  can 
but  lament  freely,  as  yon  see  I  do,  and  advise  you 
not  to  do  that  I  do,  which  is,  to  despair.  You 
know  letters  what  hart  they  hare  done  me,  and 
therefore  make  sure  of  this;  and  yet  I  could  not, 
as  haying  no  other  pledge  of  my  ioye,  but  com- 
municate openly  with  you-  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  find  yours. 

Your  loving  friend, 

R.  Essex. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OE  SALISBURY, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

I  am  not  privy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
serving towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suiior  for  your 
favour  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordship  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  favour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  drro* 
.gant  part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  ^hall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place;  in  case  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
I  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor :  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  soafler  fall  to  my  studies  and  ease;  where- 
of one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
serveth  for  my  mind ;  wherein  If  I  shall'  find  your 
lordship^s  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
have  been,  which  may  make  roe  also  more  wise. 
I  have  small  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
it  to  God,  his  majesty,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
must  still  be  next  tl^e  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
transitory  things  I  am  well  resolved.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
humble,  because  it  is  plain,  I  rest;  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS   BACON  TO  THE   EARL  OP   ESSEX, 
WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  WAS  IN  FRANCE. 

My  sinoolar  oood  Lord, 

I  do  write,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
fully  ta  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
you  touching  Irish  matters,  considering  them  as 
they  may  concern  the  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aptest  particulars  that  hath  come,  or  can  come 
npon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
honour  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
reasons ;  because  it  is  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
fespect  of  my  lord  year  fieither's  noble  attempts ; 


because,  of  all  the  accidents  of  state  at  this  time, 
the  labour  resteth  upon  that  most;  and  because 
the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be* 
tween  those  that  set  it  out  of  frame,  and  those  that 
shall  bring  it  into  frame  :  which  kind  of  honour 
giveth  the  quickest  kind  of  reflection.  The  trans- 
ferring this  honour  uponyourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  you,  and  depend  upon  you;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  yourself  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Norris  was 
yours:  Sir  William  Russel  was  conceived  yours, 
but  was  curbed  :  Sir  Corners  Clifford,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  dependeth  upon  you,  who  is  said  to  4o 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Ormond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  he  hath  always 
had  good  understanding  with  your  lordship.  So 
as  all  things  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of 
favourable  aspect  towards  your  lordship,  if  you 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  persons,  as  you  shall  think  the  afiairs  to  in- 
cline to  compdsition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care- 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish 
causes  have  been  mqch  neglected,  whereby  the 
very  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  strength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  majesty  and  my  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  dissolved,  when 
they  have  chosen  whom  to  employ ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  rn  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leave  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  resolution  be 
taken;  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and  Jthe 
consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wisdom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  wjiat  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  of  Mr.  Wilbraham :  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  ronch  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  caveat 
given  them  to  think  of  it  before,  for,  '*  bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  interrogat.**  For  the  points  of  op^ 
posing  them,  I  sun  too  much  a  stranger  .to  the  busi- 
ness to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinks  the 
pertinent  interrogations  must  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  means  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuses,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force  in 
the  disunion  of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men^s  harvests,  yet 
consider  you  have  these  advantages.  Firsts  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr.  Secretary's  absence  :  next, 
t*  vis  unita  fortior  :*'  thirdly,  the  business  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  is  fittest  for  you : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and 
A3 
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ih«t  good  correspondence  towards  my  dear  ally* 
and  yoar  good  friend,  now  abroad,  as  no  Incon- 
renience  may  grow  tiiai  way.  Thas  hare  I  play- 
ed the  ignorant  statesman,  which  I  do  to  nol>ody 
but  your  lordship,  except  I  do  it  to  the  queen 
sometimes,  when  she  trains  me  on.  But  your 
lordship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  me^ng, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  prirateness  ef  that  I 
write. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  B1.C0K. 


SIR  FEANCIfl  BEACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ES8EX, 
COIfCERNINO  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 

Those  adyertisements  which  your  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
certain  to  make  judgment  upon  ibtn  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water  to  make  a  judgment.  Were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upon  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning 
to  distrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
canses.'  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  enyy  towards 
this  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  for  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
streights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  give  over 
because  he  is  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  money  in  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  thoie  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  weir  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  falsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriff,  ike  refusing  to  g^ve  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  from  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the  re- 
fusing to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  others  his  associates,  may 
very  well  come  of  a  guilty  reservation,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery ;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
pectation whereof  Tyrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seemeth 
to  me  a  winner  thre^  ways :  first,  her  purse  shall 
have  test:  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
unon  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precario  in  the  north,  and 
oe  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  there  than 
before,^  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
change,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  have  a  time  to  use  her 
princely  policy  in  iwo  points:  in  the  one,  to 


weaken  by  division  and  disunion  of  the  heads } 
the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the  people 
by  justice,  which  of  all  other  causes  is  the  best* 
Now  for  the  Athenian  question,  you  discourse 
well,  *«  Quid  igitut  agendum  est  V*  I  will  shoot 
my  fool's  bolt,  since  yon  will  have  it  so.  The 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  be  encouraged  and  comforted 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  if 
he  should  mean  never  so  wdl  now,  yet  such  an  . 
advantage  as  'die  breaking  of  her  majesty's  garri- 
sons, might  tempt  a  true  man.  And  because  he 
may  as  well  waver  Upon  his  owif  inconstancy,  as 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  never 
restrained  but  with  fear,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not ;  but  none  to  be  sent  over, 
lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  be 
overrun  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  down  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  think,  if 
your  lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  you  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  think  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  and 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.  And  that 
which  most  properly  concerneth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  a 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses^  extor- 
tions and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subject ;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  £arl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sending  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble. Lastly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara- 
tion of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service, 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the 
persons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.  I  rest. 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  HIS  GOING  TO 
IRELAND. 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  thdt  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  Say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion 
ministered  from  yourself,  or  of  the  affection  from 
which  it  proceedetk.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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to  B  service  t>f  gteai  merit  and  great  peril ;  and 
as  the  greatness  of  the  peril,  must  needs  include 
no  small  consequence  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately governed ;  so  all  immoderate  suecess 
extinguisheth  merit,  and  stirreth  up  distaste  and 
envy,  the  assured  forerunner  of  whole  changes  of 
peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship's 
success ;  wherein  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without  my 
oracle  and  divinations,  none  of  them  superstitious; 
and  yet  not  all  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  the 
course  of  God^s  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
collect  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  dissection 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  grive  an  urgent. occasion  to 
the  reduction  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
rebellion  of  Desmond  there  ensued  the  reduction 
of  that  province.  Next,  your  lordship  goe^h 
against  three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  sJl  other, 
disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence;  .^hlch 
three  offences  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come.  Lastly,  he 
that  shall  have  had  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
ship inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  "  bona 
exta,^  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leave,  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be 
confident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
the  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigners,  but  a 
recovery  of  subjects,  and  that  after  lenity  of  con- 
ditions oflen  tried ;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  and  policy, 
from  more  than  Indian  barbarism.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  matters  of 
state,  being  that  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
relieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saith,  that 
which  for  the  time  past  is  worst  of  all,  is  for  the 
time  to  come  the  best,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
not  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  Censor,  yet,  you 
must  look  for  no  other  now,  but  »<  medice,  cnra 
teipsnm ;''  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  coxheth  to  tiie  de- 
clination of  the  disease,  yet,  you  embrace  that  con- 
dition Irhich  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adven- 
ture ;  of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  no 
small  possession,  when  that  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discern- 
ing of  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
of  Jroa  merely  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance,) into  whose  hands  and  trust  to  put  the  com- 
mandment and  conduct  of  so  great  forces,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge,  the  exe- 
cution of  so  many  councils,  the  redeetning  of  the 


debits  of  so  many  former  governors,  and  As 
clearing  the  glory  of  so  many  happy  years'  leigDt 
only  in  this  part  excepted.  Nay,  farther,  how|kr. 
forth  the  peril  of  ihat  state  is  i|iterlaeed  wi^  the 
peril  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  ia  to  keep  and  defend  the  approaches  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  discourse;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  herself  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt ;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  service, 
being  but  a  rebel,  and  a  savage,  I  differ  from  him ; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtain,  and  that 
Whereof  the  emperors  in  their  styles  took  addi« 
tions  and  denominations,  were  of  such  an  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fi>rtified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  feeility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  difference  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in 
honour;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve 
Spanish  apostles.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substance)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy, 
if  the  end  may  be — *<  paciqne  imponere  morem," 
to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  nation* 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  Which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  father,  (who  lost  hie  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  nature, 
and  not  to  fortune,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fatal  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  wae 
to  the  war  of  Garthage,  after  that  both  his  uncle 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the 
tame  war. 

Now,  although  it  be  true,  that  these  things 
which  I  have  writ  (being  but  representations 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the . 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me^  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulars  of  state:  ibr  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termetfa  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wish, 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  merit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither^ 
would  remember  this  text,  that  «« obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice."  For  designing  to  fame 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  adveu* 
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tore  of  your  person,  to  he  yaliapt  as  a  priyate 
soldier,  rather  than  as  a  general ;  it  may  make 
you  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  you  press  action, 
in  the  rpspect  of  the  great  expectation  conceived, 
rather  hastily  than  ^asonably  and  safely ;  it  may 
make  you  seek  rather  to  achieyeihe  war  by  force, 
than  by  mixture  of  practice;  it  may  make. you 
.  (if  God  shall  send  you  prosperous  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fruition  of  the  honour,  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  in  hand.  And  for  your 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  your  lordship 
knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  you  to  desire  conyenient  liberty  of  instruction, 
so  it  is  no  less  fit  fbr  you  to  obserye  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adyerse 
accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but  also  (in  case 
of  prosperous  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thus  I  have  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship,  ^«  in  methodo  ignorantie,*'  which 
is,  when  a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  but  accord- 
ing, to  the  model  of  his  own  knowledge :  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  that  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  your  lordship,  by 
a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishing. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


MR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX 
AFTER  HIS  ENLARGEMENT. 

Mr  Lord, 

No  man  can  expound  my.  doings  better  than 
your  lordship,  whieh  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  beliere  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
••  bonus  ciyis"  and  "  bonus  yir;"  and  that  though 
I  love  some  things  better,  I  confess,  that  I  love  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better,  both  for 
gratitude^s  sake,  and  for  virtues,  which  cannot 
hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  afieo- 
tion  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  effects  and  offices  that  I  can 
yield:  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune  ;•  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  have  turned,  and  shall  turn.  Which 
having  already  signified  unto  you  by  some  near 
means,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writing. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
July  19«,100Dl 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACQN  IN  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
JOnS  SERVICE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND,  A  FEW  DATS  BEFORE  QUEEN  EU2a. 
BETH'B  DEATH. 

Mat  it  pliase  tour  good  Lordship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  but 
the  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casual, 
or  according  to  the  season;  ^  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind 
a  long  time  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  s()wn  by  the  estimation  of  your 
virtues,  and  your  particular  honours  and  favours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  which 
seed  still  springing,  now  bursteth  forth  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  civil 
matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motive  to 
draw  my  aflfection  and  admiration  towards  you : 
and,  therefore,  good  ray  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  ray  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  dis- 
advantage to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  your 
own  worth,  as  to  conceive,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  service  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
continue.  — - 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  Mft.  ROBERT  KEMPE, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Kkhpe,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you 
might  justly  conceive  some  coldness  of  my  affec- 
tion towards  you,  if  you  should  h^ar  nothing  from 
me,  I  living  in  this  place.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  turned  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  for,  I  cannot  but  divide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  account  it 
but  as  a  fair  mom  before  sunrising,  before  his 
majesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
Papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
too  much.  The  French  is  thought  to  turn  his 
practice  upon  procuring .  some  disturbance  in 
Scotland,  where  crowns  may  do  wonders.  But 
this  day  is  so  welcome  to  the  nation,  and  the  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fear  the  effect.  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  expecteth  release  by  the  next  de- 
spatch, and  is  already  much  visited,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  continual  posting,  by 
men  of  good  quality  towards  the  king,  the  rather, 
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I  thiiik,  because  thit  sprin^me  it  is  bat  a  kind 
of  sport.  It  is  hoped,  Uiat  a^  the  state  here  hath 
performed  the  part  of  good  attomeySf  to  deliver 
the  king  quiet  possession  of  bis  kingdom;  so  the 
king  wUl  redeliver  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
places,  rather  filling  places  void,  than  removing 
men  placed. 

So,  etc. 


sot  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MS.  DAVID  FOULE8  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  HIS  HA- 
JESTT'S  REIGN. 

Sir,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  my  good  brother  and 
yourself;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  though  the  time  and  design 

ias  between  bre^ren)  made  me  more  reserved. 
Sutwell  do  I  bear  in  mind  the  great  opinion 
which  my  brother  (whose  judgment  I  much 
reverence)  would  often  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  gave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
mutual  entertainment  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
respondence between  us,  hoping  that  some  good 
effect  may  result  of  it,  towards  the  king's  service, 
and  that  for  our  particulara,  though  occasion  give 
you  the  precedence,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  ^ood  note  unto  the  king ;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  verify 
vour  commendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
commendations,  (good  Mr.  Foules,)  I  leave  you 
to  God*s  goodness. 
Ttom  Grmy'f  Inn,  this  fStb  of  March. 


portunity  can  possibly  minister  or  offer.  And 
that  is,  the  causes  pf  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  sipp^ 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with<  letting  blood  **in  declinatione 
morbi,"  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  corroborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opihion>  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothiojg 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful  return ;  for 
you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete, 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable ;  and  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  pa- 
I  triot  as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  no 
'  less  generous  ends  than  dexterous  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your  ends ;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grrounds  of  government,  a6  the  fa- 
cility and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estiites,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  the 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 

ThiSi  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholar, 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  ^ere  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  weU  saith,  «<  desuario  con  la  calentura.'* 
i  So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  evor  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fiu  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AF- 
TER DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
FOR  REDUCING  THAT  KINGDOM  TO  CIVIUTY, 
WITH  SOME  REASONS  ENCLOSED. 

It  MAT  PLCASI  rOUR  HoNOUR, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  •'•d  aliud  agendum,"  I  will 
presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which,  though 
you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  m^esty,  and 
this  erown,  without  ventosity  or  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasfoiit  or  the  tide  of  any  op- 

V0L.UI.— 8 


SIR  FRANCIS  liACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  may  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoROSHIP, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Parliament, 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported^  I  would  be  glad  to 
I  attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not;  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
;  not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
I  popularity,  or  opposition,  I  have  great  wrong, 
'  and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  sim- 
ply, and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  case, 
and  my  terms  carried  air  signification  of  duty  aUd 
zeal  towards  her  majesty  and  her  service.  It  is  very 
!  true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinary , and  for  discontent's 
,  sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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sort,  though  otherwise  I  wished  it  as  rising  as  I 
think  this  wili  prcyve,  or  more.  This  was  my 
mind,  I  confess  it :  and-  therefore  I  most  hnmbly 
pray  your  lordship,  first,  to  continae  me  in  your 
own  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  thd  part 
of  ap  iionourable  good  friend,  towards  your  poor 
servant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  leal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  m8}esty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  so,  etc. 

Yonr  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 
Fk.  Bacon* 


A  LKTtER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  BENDING  HIS 
BOOK  DE  8AP1ENT1A  VETERUM. 

Mr.  Matthkw, 

Ldo  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send,  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before.it  came  forth.  Bat  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be « grown,  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy, 
becs^use  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
great  work  goeth  forward,  and  after  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  all  he  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
80  precious,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters with  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  ii^y  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  yon  to  God*8 
goodness. 
From  Gray's  Ian,  Febr.  17,  IflK). 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  MATtEB  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT. 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  Majesty, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome,  *<  in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  premunt.*'  But  saith  he,  *'  in 
Recessu,  dimissis  rebus  minoris  momenti,  sum- 
m»  rerum  magnarum  magis  agitantur.**  This 
maketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty^s  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
received  from  you. 

I  do  now  oidy  send  your  majesty  these  papers 


enclosed,  because  I  greatly  deshre  so  far  forth  to 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereas 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  in- 
duceth  too  much  belief)  1  was  bold  to  say,  that  I 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  yonr  gallery,  your  majesty 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector* 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  for  that  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  <•  sperate  '^  I  beseech 
you  to  giv^  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of 
workmanship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards;  and 
I  send  it  chiefiy,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  after  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 
April  25,  ifito. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  plbask  tour  most  ixckllent  Majkstt. 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  but  now 
be  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  bat  your  majesty's  service 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  majesty, 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  /lever  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act ;  more  than  that,  Somerset, 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma- 
jesty, first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  dS6000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  my  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
j81600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
think  of  it,  both  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  majesty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years  in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  EHiza- 
beth  had  in  her  model,  (after  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefly,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge. 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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father  from  attorney  of  the  wars,  Bromley  from 
solicitor,  Packering  from  sergeant,  Egerton  from 
master  of  the  rolls,  haying  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.  Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let 
me  put  you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  an  oyermling  nature  into  an  orer^ 
ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at^another  place.  And, 
^<ly»  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  f[)r  yoiir 
majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
you  shall  haye  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
council-board,  and  another  at  ibe  lower  end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogatiye 
pent.  For,  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree,  in 
magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  bedt,  he  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majesty  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  for  the  business.  If 
yoa  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  ~say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.  And  to  haye  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  ^«  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  ndt 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth ;  but 
when  a  direction  is  once  giyen,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
think  what  you  would  haye  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume^  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  haye  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  haye  interest  in  the  gentle* 
men  of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  effect,  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Parliament 
men,  which  is  «•  cardo  rerum."  For,  let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  party,  that  same  ««regnum  judiciale,"  (which, 
since  my  father's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
concerneth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting your  conscience  for  justice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  oyerseers  oyer  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justices,  and  goyemora  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  affairs  in  these  times  most 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  care,  the 
inventiye  part  of  your  council  will  be  strength- 
ened, who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
their  judgments  than  their  inyentions:  and  the 
inyentiye  part  Cometh  from  projectors,  and  priyate 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
had  been  upright. 

To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
should  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
hearts  by  depressing,  yoa  should  in  this  leese  no 


hearts  by  adyancing*  For  I  see  your  people  can 
better  skill  of  «<  concretum"  than  «f  abstractum," 
and  that  the  wayes  of  tiieir  afiections  flow  rather 
after  persons  than  things.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  tme)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  h>rd,  the  warrants  and  commit* 
sions  which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reyiying 
of  warrants  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  aJmost  the  beginning  of  the  cirenits :  so  that 
the  sM  cannot  stand  still.  But  this  may  be  do^e, 
as  heretofore,  by  commission,  till  your  mijesty 
hath  rescrfyed  of  an  officer.  God  eyer  preserye 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  senrmt 

Feb.  n»  IS15. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  OP  BfT  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BE^CH. 

It  mat  plkask  tour  most  exckllbrt  Majkstt, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor ;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  priyate  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  diay  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  yaponr  of  the  wax  be  oflfensire 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  feyer,  perfect  in  his 
powers  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  yoice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  not 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoeyer  thinketh  his  disease  td 
be  but  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with 
a  pectoral  surcharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  «*  animam  agere."  I  forbear  to  adyertis« 
your  mijesty  of  the  ears  I  took  to  haye  eommis- 
sioners  in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  understand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  im 
use  of  them  for  this  time. 

And,  as  I  am  glad  to  adyertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  person,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  adyerttsemenC 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancery  Court;  though, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will- be  mueh 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
write  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  «« ha- 
beas corpora,^  (which  was  the  third  laatter  in  law 
you  had  giyen  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  comh 
munion  of  sertiee  between  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  tiie  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  as  they 
would  not  square  at  this  thne.  Bat  pardon  me, 
I  humbly  piay  your  mjwty,  if  I  htve  too  iw- 
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6onabIe  thougrhts.  And  yet  that  which  happened 
the  last  day  of  the  tenn  concerning  certain  itadict 
menta,  in  the  nature  of  pr»munire,  prefeired  into 
the  King's  Bench,  but  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  thoagh,  I  must-  say,  it  was 
**  omni  tempere  nimium,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum.*' 
Alid,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give 
any  belieying  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the 
thith  from  me  that  am  your  attorney-general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indifferent  for  jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;  which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give  your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  any  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  fox  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  not  that  I 
a^  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
«« separa  et  impera,*'  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.    God  preserve  your  majesty". 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  I5tb,  IfilS. 


you,  and  long  and  happily  may  you  serve  his 
majesty. 

Your  true  and  afifectiohate  servant. 

Feb.  10,1015. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter : 
I  have  burned  it  as  you  commanded,  but  the  flame 
it  hath  kindled  in  me  will  never  be  extinguished. 


▲  LBTT15R  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COyRTS  OF 
CHANCERY  AND  KINO'S  BENCH. 

Sir, 

'  I  received  this  morning  from  you  twQ  letters 
by  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
other,  both  after  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
marvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  true  relation ; 
for  I  know  fame  hath  swifl  wings,  especially  that 
which  hath  black  feathers;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  his  majesty  both  the  narrative  truly,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  that  I 
serve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God's  property,  in 
discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  so  to 
exhibit  that  cordial  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I 
hope  this  other  .accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  his  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 
to  a  relapse ;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  wit  of 
a  mean  man,  that  said  this  other  day,  well,  (saith 
•be,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  come 
with  a  besom  of  wotmwood  in  his  handf  that  will 
sweep  away  all  this.  For  it  is  my  lord  chancel- 
ior's  fashion,  especially  towards  tiie  summer,  to 
■  carry  a  posy  of  wormwood.  I  write  this  letter  in  i 
-  Haste,  to  ,zetum  the  mpasenger  with  it.    God  keep  I 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  CONCERNING 
THE  PR^MUNIRE  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH 
AGAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 

It  may  pleask  your  host  excellent  Majestv, 
I  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  your  commandment, 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  ^nd 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  ms^esty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findeth  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royad  cpmrnandaient,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.  First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  understand  the  narrative. 
S7  F  ?  There  was  a  statute  made  27  Ed.  3, 
p  '  *  Cap.  I,  which  (no  doubt)  in  the  prin- 
^'  *  cipal  intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  sonftewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
the  king's  courts,  in  any  oUier  courts.  Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (other  courts)  the  contro- 
versy groWeth;  for  the  sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  be  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  locally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pope's  chair  was,  but  here  within  the 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency upon  the  court  of  Rome;  as  were  the  court 
of  the  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
nate jlidgment  seats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
Rome. 

And,  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the 
words,  (if  they  he  well  observed)  between  the 
king's  courts  and  other  courts,  maketh  very  much ; 
for  it  importeth  as  if  those  other  courts  were  not 
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the  king^s  courts.  Also  the  main  scope  of  the 
statute  fortifieth  the  same ;  and,  lastly,  the  prac- 
tice of  many  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
whioh  cleaveth  to  the  letter,  expoundeth  the 
king's  courts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan- 
cery, Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
this  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter ;  for  that  all 
these  are  the  kind's  courts. 

„  .  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 
p    "   '      but  a  simple  prohibition,  and  not  with 

^'  '  a  penalty  of  prsmunire,  as  the  othe|:  is, 
that  afler  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court, 
the  parties  shail  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
be  undone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
form  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
sounder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  equity,  where  those  judgments  are 
obtained  '« ex  rigore  juris,"  and  against  good  con- 
science. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
the  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sue  for  relief  in  Chancery ;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
and  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  show  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
for  this  Telation,  not  as  news,  but  as  business^ 
Now  to  the  historical  part;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  they  give  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
within  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is;  and 
the  manner  is  to  enumerate  them,  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  '*  if  any  man  after  a  judgment  given  had 
drawn  the  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
any  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
charge,  which  had  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
before.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dw^t 
upon,  bat,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  rest. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
men  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
chancellor's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre* 
ferred  of  **  prsmunire,"  for  suing  in  Chaneery 
after  judgment  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Riehaid  Glandvile,  the  other  by  William  Allen ; 
tike  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
cery, Gibb,  the  counsellor,  and  Deurst,  the  olerk. 
The  latter  againdt  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Ham-* 
frey  Smith,  parties  in  Chancery,  Serjeant  Moore, 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood^  solicitor  in  the  cause, 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  master  of  the  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  oases 
themselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jetty  with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  they  were 
■et  on  that  preferred  them,  they  were  the  worst 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  them  on ;  for, 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  causes,^ 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  foi 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  wou^d 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  found  an  *<  Ignoramus ;"  wherein,  for  that 
time,  I  think  "Ignoramus"  was  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  muoh. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  you  some  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  mat- 
ters the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  ^ome  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errors  of  servants.  For  I 
account  this  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  chancellor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to*  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving other  men  to  their  own 
ways:)  First,  my  opinion  is' plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Coke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced* 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  fbr  that  which 
nemaineth  of  these  capital  causes^  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  afifront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  your  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  for  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rales  of 
monarchy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  ma|esty  may  not  see  it  (though  I 

confess  It  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  was 

any  way  aforehand  priv7  to  that  which  was  done, 

or  that  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 
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the  matter  as  it  came  before  him,  and  that  his 
error  was  only  that  at  such  a  time  he  did  sot  divert 
(t  in  some  good  mamier. 

Second,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  reported)  that  any  of 
the  paisne  judges  did  stir  this  business,  or  that 
they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  jury  for 
doing  their  conscience,  ^as  they  did  honestly  and 
truly,)  I  think  that  judge  is  worthy  to  lose  his 
place.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  majesty,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing,  a  greater  >«  Polycres^ 
ton,  ad  multa  utile*'  to  your  afifairs,  than,  upon  a 
just  and  fit  occasion,  to  make  some  example 
against  the  prefomption  of  a  judge,  in  causes  that 
concern  your  majesty ;  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  those  magistrates  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe ;  and  it  may  be,  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
subject,  of  a  person  that  is  rude,  and  that  no  man 
cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  $o  much  in  fiiult, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affijrm,  either  way,  and  there 
must  be  a  just  ground,  God  forbid  else,)  yet  I 
should  think,  that  the  very  presumption  of  going 
so  far  in  so  high  9  cause  deserveth  to  have  that 
done,  which  was  done  in  this  very  case,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  the  judges  should  answer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  majesty,  or  your  council,  and 
receive  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  also, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  th^n  chief  justice,  slipped 
the  collar,  and  was  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanvile 
and  Allen,  which  are  base  fellows,  and  turbulent, 
I  think  there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuous  speeches  and  behaviour 
as  there  wUl  be  good  grouxid  to  call  them,  and  per- 
haps some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Star  Chamber* 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear^  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction^  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  which  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule ;  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  in  £e 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidents,  and  not 
Assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  npon  conceits 
and  inventions  of  l^w :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  iotervenient,  hereafler,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  before  they  have  consulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  regleijaent  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
.without  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
business,  according  to  yoqr  great  wijidom,  unto 
^wbich  I  acknovisdge  myself  not  worthy  to  be 


card-holder  or  candle-holder,  will  make  profit  of 
this  accident,  aaa  thing  of  God^s  sending. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  fprget  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  there  is  no  thjk^king  of  arraignment 
until  these  things  be^  somewhat  accommodated, 
and  some  outward  and  superficial  recooeiliation. 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  justice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet 
to  all  Somerset's  friends.  But  this  is  a  thing  thit 
falleth  out  naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the 
judges  going  circuit,  and  my  lord  chancellor's  in- 
firmity,  with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although 
this  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mut^ility,  yet  1  have  lately  learned,  out  of  ^n 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  th^t  the  sun 
showeth  sometimes  watery  to  our  eyes,  but  when 
the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  before.  God  pie- 
serve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  i^ost  bounden  servant. . 

Febr.  21^  1017. 

Your  majesty's  commandment  speaketh  for 
pardon  of  so  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wish  may 
have  a  short  continuance,  and  be  punished  with 
fire. 


SIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  UPON  SOME 
INCLINATION  QF  HIS  MAJESTY,  SIGNinBD  TO 
HItf,  FOR  THE  CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  plcasb  Tova  most  excellent  Majesty, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to 
express  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  prince'e  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  which  I 
conflBSS  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  what  the  times  are ;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  t^  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  me,  under  honourable  pretences, 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothingi 
bat  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
serv^t,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best;  but  were  your  ma- 
jesty mounted*  and  seated  without  difficulties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  «*ex  animo"  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  best 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  eervanU 
Avrfl  1,  mt. 
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If 


nS  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIB  QEOR6E  YILUKBfl, 
OP  ADVICB  CONCERNING  IRELAND,  FROM  GOR- 
HAMBURY  TO  WINDBOR. 

8im 

Because  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majeety 
will  put  to  a  point  some  resolutions  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  doty 
to  attend  his  majesty  hy  my  letter,  and  thereby  to 
supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
former  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commissidn  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ations, which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
maJesty^s  attorney,  and  have  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  senriee,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  have  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
may  pass.  But  there  have  been  three  propositions 
and  councils  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem 
to  me  of  very  great  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to 'deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
trates of  die  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselves,  and  their  eleotoraf,  what  shall 
be  done;  which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late 
advertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
the  Instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree, 
able  to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remember,  that  the 
refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
is  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  but  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  Du^^sty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
will  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land, and  be  still  mor^  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  differing  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
more  difficult  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme 
remedies;  hut  if  the  time  will  make  the  case 
more  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
soon.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
fiiMsilitate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  lock  out  the  same.  For,  first, 
the  plantations  going  on,  and  being  principally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in 
lime.  Also  his  majesty's  care  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divines;  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  looking  to  the  education  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  natund 
mmoh  90  are  they  like  to  be  the  most  effM^taal 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  out  of  Popery,  with? 
out  using  the  temporal  sword ;  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  npehess  of  time  is 
not  3Fet  come. 

Therelbre  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  that 
this  hazardous,  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  townsy  proceed  not,  b«t 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet  to  preserve  the  avthor- 
ity  and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  which  is,  that  there  be  d 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  **  quo  warranto,"  or  *•  scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  couree,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

'But  r would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  his 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  oase  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  oase  to-day,  and 
dieir  own  to-omorrow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  onSi  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  be  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as'  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  mat- 
jesty,  in  this  strait;  and' of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be.     . 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  may  be,  hiB 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which  is  now  almost 
fifty)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
that  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  I  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  fuU 
of  dLsoontentment,  which,  in  a  grpwing  and  un- 
settied  state,  ought  not  to  be.  l^is  I  could  wisb* 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counselors  there^  which  might  deal  in  the  im* 
provement  of  his  revenue«  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pass  through  too  many  hands;)  anj  the  {raid 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselves,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  once  settled,  then 
other  principal  business  of  state  may  be  handled 
«t  these  sittings;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  withoui 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemetK 
to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge. 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there  should  be  a 
commandment  of  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  cmnpanies  from  one  province  to  another, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  ia  house  and  landsb  will  rather  lose  the«r 
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entertainment,  than  remoTe;  and  thereby  new 
men  may  have  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mingled 
in  the  country,  for  the  strength  thereof.  In  this 
proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;  the 
other,  that  the  companies  should  be  stuffed  with 
norices,  (tironee)  instead  of  »^  Veterani."  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed 
that  which  duty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  you  to 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant 
July  5,  1616. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  LoRDSHIP, 

1  would  not  have  lost  this  journey;  aiid  yet,  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
conference  to  purpose  with  the  king, iio  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
majesty  admitteth  with  some  nobieman,  is  rather 
matter  of  grace,  than  matter  of  business :  with 
the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  must.  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  than  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  .  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large ;  he  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  them  that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own ;  he  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access, 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
than  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  nations,  faster 
perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  your 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methought 
his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the -time  to  come.  But  it  is  y'.t  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion.  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene- 
rals gone  farther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof 
SO' assured.    So  I  continue  your,  etc. 

Fb.  Bacon. 


•  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 
Mat  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  KXCBLLERT  MaJESTT, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 
assuaged  by  remembranoe,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  worldly  comfort  is,  to  think,  that  since 
the  time  I  had  the  first  vote  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  unidn; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two, 
were  ray  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  evertnoire 
so  happy,  as  to  have  my  poor  servioes'graciously 
accepted  by  your  majesty,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  to 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majesty's 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  direc- 
tions, which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep. 
For,  as  I  have  often  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
towards  you  but  as  a  bucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yourself  was  the 
fountain.  Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  years', 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  even  in  my 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature, 
which  is,  that  in  those  offences  wherewith  I  was 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special  - 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.  For,  as  towards  Almighty  God, 
there  are  offences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God ;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  aH  offences 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  faults  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  ma- 
jesty's act,  otherwise  than  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.  This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  gracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service, 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  me,  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  mentioning  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  your 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  calamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  more,  they  had  been 
but  my  bounden  duty ;  nay,  I  must  also  confess, 
that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was, 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painfullest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  ^e  then  profits  might  have  main 
tained  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge, 
land  do  herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
I  arising  from  myself,  to  move  your  eye  of  pity 
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towards  me,  there  is  much  more  in  my  present 
misery  than  in  my  past  services ;  save  that  the 
same  your  majesty's  goodness,  that  may  gire 
relief  tu  the  one^  may  give  value  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  your  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentiful,  as  it  need 
not  be  coupled  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  been 
somebody,  by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
served favour,  even  the  prime  officer  of  your  king^ 
dom.  Your  majesty's  arm  hath  been  often  over 
mine  in  council,  when  you  presided  at  the  table, 
so  near  I  was.  I  have  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majesty, 
but,  contrariwise,  ofle.n  overjoyed,  when  your 
majesty  v^ould  sometimes  say ;  .**  I  was  a  good 
husband  for  you,^ though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
times, **  That  I  had  a  way  to  deal  in  business, 
*8uavibus  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  this  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  old  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible,^ 
that  any  you  once  loved  should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  through  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
father  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
had  from  your  majesty,  9re  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  favour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
former  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
upon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
out  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say,  "  Si  deseris  tu,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
sion, little  arising  from  myself  to  move  yoo, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
yovrseif,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault, 
if  I  should  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
heart  is  as  unscrutable,  for  secret  motions  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  You  are  cre- 
ator^like,  faotive,  and  not  destruotivs ;  you  are  a 
prince  in  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversion 
against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a  bard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  your  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving part.  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi- 
ness to  know  your  majesty  near  hand  I  have  (most 
gracious  sovereign)  faith  enough  for  a  miracle, 
much  more  for  a  grace :  that  your  majesty  will 
not  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaced, 
Dor  blot  that  name  quite  out  of  your  book,  opon 
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which  your  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  new 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  this  degree  of 
compassion,  1  hope  God  above  (of  whose  mercy 
towards  me,  both  in  ray  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  great  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
w]iy  should  I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  roe  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days  1  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  yours  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature  contendeth  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prize,  a  second 
prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  an^  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  1  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me.  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  grreat  men  that  are, 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  For  I 
have  been  ofWn  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,) 
that  they  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express- 
ing of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well. 

Qut  (if  it  may  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  by  the  gtace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gif^  which  I  shall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved ; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  my  way* 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  spcaketh  ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  m 
effect,  to  hear  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  af\er  a 
long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless,  preserve, 
and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  poor  ancient  servan  ;and  beads- 
man, Fr.  St.  Alban. 
b2 
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MR  FRANCIS  BACON.  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY,  RE- 
TURNED WITH  rOSTILS.  OF  THE  K1NG*S  OWN 
HAND. 

It  MA7  PLEA&nE   YOUR  MOST   BXCKLLENT  MaJKSTY, 

Your  majesty  hath  put  upon  me  a  work  of  pro- 
vidence in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
so  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hatli  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
«*0!  quantum  est  subitis  cassibus  ingenium!'^ 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  overreachetb  expecta< 
tion :  and,  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness  of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  tliem,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
"yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 


In  tliis  case,  it  seemeth  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save 
them  both  from  the  stage^  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (2) 
Whether  you  will'  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  ^ormption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  the  blood  only, 
not  from  corrupting,  but  from 
spilling. 


I  will  put  the 
case  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fession of  his  oA> 
fences,  before  he 
be  produced  to 
^rial. 

KEX.Isaywith 
Apollo,  •«  Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,"ifitmay 
stand  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  con- 
fessetfa,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last. 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty^s  mercy 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
reputation,  they  have  these  grounds : 


That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  circumstance 
likewise,  that   the   former 


offenders  did  none  of  them 
make  a,  clear  confession. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  persons  carrieth,  in  iu 
self,  a  heavy  punishmeDt, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
although  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives. 

But,  if  your  majesty's  mexx;y  should  extend  to 
the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar-        First,  That  they  make  snch 

tide      cannot    a  snbroission  or  deprecation, 

be  mended  in    as  they  prostrate  themselves, 

point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 

mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  you  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extinguish- 
ing of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And,  lastly,  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
eause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  concerning  matters 
of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant ;  and 
so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and.  staying  judgment^  I  roust  better  inform 
myself  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chEDcellor. 


The  second 
case  is,  if  that 
fall  out  which  is 
likest(as  things 
stand,  and  which 
weexpect)  which 
is,  that  the  lady 
confess :  and  that 
Somerset  him- 
self plead  not 
guilty,  and  be 
found  guilty. 
REX.  If  stay  of 
judgment  can 
stand  with  the 


In  this  case,  first,!  suppose 
your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 
the  public  process  of  justice 
pass  on. 

Secondly,  for  your  mercy  to 
be  extended  to  both,  for  pardon 
of  their  execution,  I  have 
partly  touched,  in  the  consi- 
derations applied  to  the  former 
case;  whereunto  may  be  add- 
ed, that  as  -there  is  ground  of 
mercy  for  her,  upon  her  peni 
tency  and  free  confession,  and 
will  be  much  more  upon  his 
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law,  I  would 
eren  wish  it 
in  this  case; 
in  all  the  rest 
this  article 
cannot  he 
mended. 


REX.  That  dan- 
ger is  well  to 
he  foreseen, 
lest  he  upon 
the  one  part 
commit  onpar^ 
donable  errors, 
and  1  on  the 
other  part 
seem  to  pu- 
nish him  in 
the  spirit  of 
revenge. 
The  third  case 
is,  if  he  should 
stand  mute, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
your  majesty 
knoweth  there 
hath  been 
some  secret 
qaestioD. 


HEX.  This  ar- 
ticle cannot  he 
amended. 


The  fourth 
case  is,  that, 
which  I  should 


finding  guilty,  because  the 
malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of 
the  offence;  so  there  will  be 
ground  for  mercy,  on  his  part, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
presumptions.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  evidence  so 
balanced,  as  it  may  have  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  conscience 
of  the  peers  to  convict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conscience  of  a  kingv 
upon  the  same  evidence,  to 
pardon  his  life;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  neces- 
sity, either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn ;  but  grace  is  free.  And 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence in  this  present  ease  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  oare 
so  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
charging  him,  as  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  these  points  of 
mercy  and  favour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 


be  very  sorry 
should  happen ; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
is,  if  the  peers 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.  This  is  so 
also. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  as  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  some  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground ^  Uiat  he  may 
have  time  to  turn  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself; 
during  which  time  your  ma- 
jesty's farther  pleasure  may  be 
known. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For,  as  it  hath  been  never 


seen  (as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  verdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acquit^ 
tal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this 
case  reqoireth,  that  because 
there  be  many  high  and  heni- 
ous  offences  (though  not  capi- 
tal,) for  which  he  may  be 
questioned  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proeeed- 
ings,  my  lord  chancellor,  with  my  advice,  hath 
Bet  down 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset , 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions. 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  pan 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure,  as  this  advertisement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because  the  time 
Cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  assuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  majes^'s 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 

April  98, 1010. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING*8  ATTORNEV- 
GENEBAL,TO  TIIE  MASTER  OP  TUE  HORSE,  UPOK 
THE  SENDING  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR  VISCOUNT,  8C 

Sir, 
I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature^ 

I  reformed  according  to  his  majesty^s  amendments* 
both  in  the  two  places  (which  I  assure  you,  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only. 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  his  majesty 
asketh  an  idle  question ;  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
questions  are  to  be  answered,  by  taking  away  the 

'  cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  a  law  in 
thbse  things ;  and  to  ^peak  the  truth,  it  is  a  well- 
sounding,  and  noble  name,  hoth  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  that  you  shall  give  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  Therefore 
I  have  made  it  Yispount  Villiers,  and  for  your 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  I  would  bare  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  I  marvel  it 
lingereth.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first,  by  Mr.  Deckome ;  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
l^ir  Joseph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
lord  treasurers  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  yours,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised ; 
and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
Inta  the  country  to  my  house,  w^here  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
head  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thought^  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  oS. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always, 

Your  true  and  most  dutiful  servant. 

'  The  5th  of  Aufoft,  one  of  the  happiest  dmy  s. 


eriR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 
UPON  THE  SENDING  HIS  PATENT  FOR  VISCOUNT 
VILLIERS  TO  BE  SIGNED. 

Sib, 

I  have  sent  you  now  your  patent,  creation  of 
liord  Bletohly  of  Bletchly,and  of  Viscount  Villiers. 
Bletchly  is  your  own,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than 'Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Viscount  Vil- 
liers. I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  afVer  the  man- 
ner of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  are 
joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  douhle  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will 
sefnd  you  some  of  my  country  fruits,  which  with 
jue  are  good  meditations;  which,  when  I  am  in 
the  city,  are  choked  with  business. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
new  digpiities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  which 
he  intends  you,  and  that  some  other  things  con- 
cerning your  means,  which  are  now  likewise  in 
intention,  shall  be  settled  upon  you,  I  do  not  see, 


but  you  may  think  your  private  fortunes  establish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  time,  that  you  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign, 
and  your  country.  It  is  the  life  of  an^x  or  bwB% 
always  to  eat,  and  never  exercise ;  but  men  are 
borp  ^and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  cram 
in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues ;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  God)  sometimes  unlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  times.  Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself,  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
recommend  unto  you  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  neyer  done  since  1  was  bora;  and 
which,  because  it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  the  king's  service; 
which  is,  that  you  countenance,  and  encourage, 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed :  and  though,  of  late,  choice 
goeth  better,  both  in  church  and  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  and  cunning  can- 
vasses and  importunity,  prevaileth  too  much. 
And  in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  men  yours,  than  advance  thqse  that  are  other- 
wise, because  they  are  yours.  As  for  cunning  and 
eorrupt  men,  you  must  (I  know)  sometimes  use 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  let  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.  Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  uiito  Grod)  upon  the  king,  and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  yourself.  For  the  king's  care  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 
Auf .  IS,  1616. 


SIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.  ABOUT  A  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  MY  LORD  COKE'S. 

It  mat  pliase  yavn  kxcellint  Majesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  Coke*s 
answers,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  bis  own  hand,  and  offered 
to  me  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  own  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  them,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  this  Moseovia  weather  be  a  little  too  hard 
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ibr  my  eonstitatioiu)  was  ready  to  hare  waited 
upon  your  majesty  this  day,  all  respects  set  aside  i 
bat  my  lord  treasurer,  in  respect  of  the  seasoti, 
and  much  other  business,  was  willing  to  ssto  me. 
I  will  only  conclude,  touching  these  papers,  wUh 
a  text  divided ;  I  cannot  say «« Oportuit  baec  fieri /^ 
but  I  may  say, «« Finis  autem  nondum."  Go^j 
preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
devoted  sobject  and  servant. 

F«b.  14,  at  13  o'clock. 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  keep  the  papers 
sa^ 


Sn  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  TOBT  SIATTnEWS. 

Ma.  Matthews, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful,  or  altered  towards 
yon :  but  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  should  make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do 
fear  that  which  I  am  right  sorry  for,  that  you 
grow  more  impatient  and  busy  than  at  first,  which 
makes  me  exceedingly  fear  the  issue  of  that  which 
seemeth  not  to  stand  at  a  stay.  I  myself  am  out 
of  doubt,  that  you  have  been  miserably  abused , 
when  you  were  first  seduced ;  and  that  whicLi  I 
take  in  compassion,  others  may  take  in  seven  tj. 
1  pray  God,  that  understands  us  all  better  than  we 
onderstand  one  another,  continue  you,  as  I  hope 
he  will,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to 
his  majesty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  country* 
And  I  entreat  you  much,  to  meditate  sometimet 
upon  the  efiect  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder^ 
treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bers of  meditation,  as  another  hell  abore  the 
ground ;  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  •«  Superstition  is  far  worse  than 
Atheism,'*  by  how  much  it  is  lees  evil  to  have  no 
good  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  are 
impious  towards  his  divine  mi^esty  and  goodness* 
Good  Mr.  Matthews,  receive  yourself  back  from 
these  coufses  of  perdition.  Willing  to  have  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continne 

Your,  etc 

Fr.  Bacoh* 


may  say  to  your  lordship,  in  the  confidence  of 
your  poor  kinsman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
<*  in  idem  fer  opem  qui  spem  dedisti  :*'  for  I  am 
sure,  it  viras  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to  haye 
received  from  another  more  significant  and  com- 
fortable words  of  hope:  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last 
.  service,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and  that,  when 
'  you  are  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  care- 
I  ful  of  him  than  himself,  and  that  what  you  had  done 
I  for  me  in  my  carriage,  was  a  benefit  for  roe,  but 
of  no  use  to  your  lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
assure  myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  speeches ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of 
holy  water,  but  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deserve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
observe  you  as  I  would,  your  lordship  will  itnpute 
it  to  my  virant  of  experience,  which  I  shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  settled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  lordship  will 
finish  a  good  work,  and  consider,  that  time 
groweth  precious,  and  that  I  am  now  «  vergenti- 
bus  annis :"  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  is 
not  to  want  a  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  yon  my  best  and  first  fruits, 
and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
ness by  thankfulness. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


0IR  FEANCIB  BACON  TO  THB  BARL  OF  SALIfi- 
BURT. 

It  MAT  PLIASC  TOUR  OOOD  LoRDSRlP, 

I  am  not  igrnorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  for, 
In  detiring  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
having  wrought  an  alteration,  both  in  the  profen- 
•ion,  and  in  that  special  place.  Yet,  because  1 1 
^ink  it  will  increase  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
satisfy  my  friends,  and  because  I  have  been  voiced  I 
to  it,  I  would  be  glad  it  were  done.    Wherein  1 1 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  fliasi  your  most  kxcellknt  Majesty, 
I  dare  not  presume  any  more  to  reply  upon  your 
majesty,  but  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  your 
majes^  at  your  happy  retnm,  when  }  hope  verily 
to  approve  myself  not  only  a  true  servant  to  your 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  of  Bucking^-' 
ham ;  and  for  the  times  also,  I  hope  to  give  your 
majesty  a  good  account,  though  distance  of  place 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majesty's  letter,  that  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  time 
to  answer ;  which  is,  that  your  majesty  conceives, 
that  whereas  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord's 
fortune  might  make  him  secure,  I  mean,  that  he 
was  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majesty  is  best  witness)  is  far  firora 
that.  But  my  meaning  was  plain  and  simple, 
that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortune, 
be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foresee  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and 
accidents  of  times.  Which  is  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  best  au- 
thors make  of  the  best,  and  best  tempered  spirits 
"ut  sunt  res  humans;"  insomuch  as  Guicci- 
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srdini  maketh  the  same  judgment,  not  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  but  of  the  wise^  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saitb,  their  prospe- 
rity had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
of  perils.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deliver  me  in  this,  from  any  the  least  imputation 
ta  ray  dear  and  noble  lord  and  friend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  us  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings. 

I  am,  etc. 

July  31, 1617. 


THE  LORD  OHANGBLLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  a  re- 
medy of  ray  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  his  singular 
goodness)  hath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  rectified,  and 
well  ordered ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  war,  used  to  peace ;  your  church  illightened 
with  good  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  over-shadowers  of  the  crown ; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey  ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  growing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  the  garden ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick;  your  sea-walls,  or  Poijaerium  of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying ;  your  merchants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and,  yet  ofier  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad ; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  for  others,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  "  Hoc 
rebus  defuit  unum."  I,  therefore,  whom  only 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royal 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perspective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
to  your  sight ;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I ! 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me,  nov 
in  my  element,  I  shall  make  your  majesty  amends 
in  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 

God  ever  preserve,  etc 
Jan.  8, 1018. 


THE  LORP  chancellor  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  youb  most  excellent  Majesty, 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  you 
"  Gemitum  Columbae"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  *<  suavibus 
modis."  I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughfy,  or  intole- 
rable, or  hateful  man,  in  my  conversation  or  car- 
riages I  have  inherited  no  hatred  from  my  father* 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this^ 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  re- 
vived, and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  stilU 
only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  line  of  nobleness, 
without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
ray  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances ;  but 
to  speak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  is 
cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter;  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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piesenteth  to  yoa  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssds  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  haye  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an 
usufructuary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of 
your  service,  resting  as 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Can. 
March  99,  lOSO. 


SIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  UNTO  HIM  A  BEGINNING  OF  A  HIS- 
TORY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  MAT   PLCASC   YOUR   MaJESTY, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisure  to  peruse  story, 
a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a-  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  love  must 
creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions:  first,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dis- 
like any  thing,  you  would  conceive  I  can  amend 
it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically,  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  not  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  niame,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weaveth  them 
throughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  commemoration,  (which  is  in  the 
period  of  life,)  I  pray  God  I  may  never  live  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  tliis  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that 
advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath 
had,  in  that  I  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  ob- 
serve. And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  ma- 
jesty's reading. 


SIR   FRANCIS   BAOON   TO  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR,  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  MAY   PLIASB   YOUR   GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great   desire,  and    by| 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble ' 
proposition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can ! 
be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  but  if  your  lordship ' 
should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and 
worthy  effect.    The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order  i 
given  by  his  majesty  for  (he  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  monument  for  our  late  soverjBlgn^  Queen  Eliza- , 


beth;  wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  bis 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and 
princely  retribution%  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representative,  which 
is,  of  her  life  and  government.  For  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive 
sex,  yet  her  government  was  so  active,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  farther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
ever  been  known ;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmarried  : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  massive  bodies, 
that  they  have  certain  trepidations,  arid  waver- 
ings, before  they  fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth, 
that  by  the  providence  of  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed forever)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (as  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  n;iultiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wish,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  un worthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest 
and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen ;  I  conceived, 
it  would  be  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
times  past;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his-, 
tory  were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  former 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse, 
"Olim  h«BC  meminisse  juvabit."  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
gratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  tha^ 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations 
The  first,  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learn* 
ing,  both  of  art,  and  language;  which  giveth 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it 
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may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that  which 
all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  a  wonderful 
judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affection 
towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honour  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and  the 
outward  ornaments  wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(things  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
mity,) as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 
ing of  controversies,  nourishing  aod  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 
appertaining  unto  these ;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Caesar,  <*Quantum 
operibus  tuis  detrahet  yetustas,  tantum  addet 
Idudibus/*  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  pleased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  unto  the  great  ser- 
vices towards  his  majesty  (which  have  in  small 
compass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  deservings,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars:  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it.  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life 
unto  it  So,  in  all  humbleness,  I  conclude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


8IB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  THE 
PARDON  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT'S  SENTENCE. 

Most  gracious  and  dread  Sovereign, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty,  I 
make  my  prayers  to  God  above,  ••pectore  ab 
imo/*  that  if  I  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  service,  (nay)  your  hearths  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hath  been  the  principal  with  me,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  move  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassion  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet ;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
ai^e,  and  three  years  and  five  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  your  majesty  means, 


nor  place,  nor  employment;  but  only,  afler  so 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper  Mousey 
to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be^ 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  memory  with 
posterity,  that  I  die  not  a  condemned  man,  bul 
may  be  to  your  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  »*!iova 
creatura."  Your  majesty  hath  pardoned  the  like 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case  and  mine 
(not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking  out  of 
the  general  opinion)  there  was  as  much  diflference, 
I  will  not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.  I  know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  goodness ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natured  man 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God's  property,  that  those 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  «»ex  mero  motu,"  that  living  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  Jame^ 
may  be  in  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  mouth. 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted,  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will 
kill  me  quickly.  But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  afifection  of 
Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

true  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 

July  30,  1«I4. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  PRE- 
SENTING HIS  DISCOURSE,  TOUCHING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IRELAND. 

It  may  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  Qiy  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by 
this  little  book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
you.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  your  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like  poor  field- 
fraits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest)  weareth 
in  his  crown,  **•  si  potentia  redueatur  in  actum." 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  about 
these  things,  they  be  *<  majora  quam  pro  fortnna," 
but  yet  they  be  **  minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
voluntate."  For  as  I  do  jei  bear  an  extreme  zeal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth,  to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trust 
than  for  her  favo^r;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  majesty,  both  for  trust 
and  favour ;  whereof  I  will  never  deceive  the 
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one,  as  I  iran  neTer  deseire  the  other.  And  so, 
rn  all  bambleness  kissing  your  majesty's  sacred 
hands,  I  remain 


BIR  FRANas  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  ONE  OP  BI8  BOOKS  OP  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  LEARNING. 

It  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  present  your  lordship  with  a  work  of  my 
yacant  time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  your  lordship 
(besides  my  particular  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regard  you  are  a  great  goyernor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  which  is  more)  you  have 
added  to  your  place  afiection  towards  learning, 
and  to  your  afiection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  could  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
you  might  the  less  exquisitely  censure  that  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  sure  I  am,  the  argument  is 
good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  bellringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
lordship's  good  acceptation,  I  remain 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  LORDS. 

It  may  please  your  Lordsbips, 

I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordships'  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being 
deposited  in  a  noble  oonstmction,  than  in  being 
circled  with  any  reserved  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  protection  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
go  on,  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  may 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endure,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
in  some  things. 

The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
protection  to  him  against  guiltiness;  Which,  in 
few  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  wdrld. 

The  next,  that  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
Judges  will  fly  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
corruption,  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,^  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
God  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  these  good  effects  are  beaten 
and  wrought,)  I  take  no  small  comfort.  But  to 
pa«s  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof 
your  lordships  are  only  Judges,  under  God,  and 

Vol.  m.—4 


'  his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand,  there  hath  been 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification, 
and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification 
instead  of  all  others,  out  of  the  justification  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  confes- 
sion which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  lordships, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify  with  Job,  in  these 
words,  **  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom."  This  is  the 
only  justification  I  will  use :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  sufficient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti- 
culars, which  I  think  may  fall  off*:  ^Qaid  te  ex- 
empta  juvat  spinis  do  millibua  unaV*  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruples 
touching  the  crcMlit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  your  lordships,  how  far  a 
defence  might  in  divers  things  extenuate  tlie 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but  only  leave 
these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  observations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulars  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  yon  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
to  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimous  afiTeetions. 
Your  lordships  are  not  only  judgt^,  but  parlia- 
mentary judges;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  than  other  courts :  and  if  you  be 

'  not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  any  thing  I  should  move  might  be  cbntrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  end  a  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordsbips  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son*s  lifio 
for  giving  battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his 
general.  Not  many  years  after,  the  like  severity 
was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursur,  the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  Maximus,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation:  <*Neque  minus  firmata 
est  disciplina  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Maximi, 

'  quam  miserabili   supplicio  Titi  Manlii."    The 


discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 

questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than  by 

the  punishment  of  Titoi  Manilas.    And  the  same 
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reason  is  of  the  reformation  of  justice,  for  the 
questioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  bath  the 
same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the 
punishment.  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there;  for 
my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall, 
and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  year 
lordships^  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  favours  and  com- 
miserations I  .  Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign, 
a  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  (and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserveth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yourselves  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
servants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
nhere  are  "  vitia  temporis,"  as  well  as  »*  vitia 
hominis,''  and  that  the  beginning  of  reformation 
hath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  for 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  hath  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  farther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
.noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  affections,  which  I  hope  was 
liot  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  more  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  voluntary 
eonfession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spare  any  farther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that 
b  past.    And  so,  etc. 

Your  lordships',  etc 

Francis  St.  Alban,  Can. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  DUKE. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

My  Lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day  sen- 
tenced. My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  d830,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  d82,000,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  have 
not  heard  him  do  better  ;  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


a  £100,000.  But  the  judges  first,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dislike 
that  things  pass  moderatdy,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speaking  of  inter- 
ceding for  the  king's  mercy,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  mercy  was  to  come  *^  ex  mere  motu," 
and  so  left  it  I  took  some  other  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment, save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  officers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it.  I  conceive  the  first  man  (yrhich  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest.  God  ever  preserve  and  keep 
you,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BUCKHITR8T,  UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  OF 
SENDING  HIS  BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
LEARNING. 

May  it  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of  a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  that  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordship,  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  but  as  one  that 
was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  be- 
haviours. And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  I  remain 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

May  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  anthor,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument.  For,  to  speak  without 
flattery,  few  have  like  use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  ybur  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gift, 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath 
more  constantly  held,  "detur  digniori;"  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  me  presume,  with  good  assurance,  that 
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yovLT  lordship  will  accept  well  of  these  in]p 
labours,  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  pri- 
\ate  speech  hath  often  begun  to  roe,  in  expressing 
jour  admiration  of  his  majesty's  learning,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work ;  and,  whose 
rirtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind,  did  chiefly 
move  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  with 
signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affec- 
tion towards  your  lordship^  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  OF  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT, 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  NOETaAMPTON,  WITH  RE. 
QUEST  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOOK  TO  HIS  MA- 
JESTY. 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

Having  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  whom  I  daris  avouch  (if  the 
records  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  leamedest  king 
that  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
congruity,  to  present  it  by  the  leamedest  coun- 
sellor in  this  kingdom,  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  argument,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
might  receive  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  should  be  delivered. 
And,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lordship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  his  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  zealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,  if  I  have  too  ofUn  taken  his 
name  in  vain,  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  voucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.    And  so  I  remain,  &c 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OF  REQUEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLAYFER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OP  LEARNING  INTO 
LATIN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Playfir, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It : 
pleased  you  a  good  while  since,  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  you  conceive  of  my  i 
book,  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  that 
more  significantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  courtesy,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then 
took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so 
I  should  esteem  and  acknowledgre,  not  only  my 
contentment  increased,  but  my  labours  advanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desire.  Wherein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  pro- 
pounded to  myself,  in  that  work,  that  you  may 
perceive  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  judgment 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
be  spoken  with  a  '*  Si  nunquam  fallit  imago.'^)  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
oommendation,  it  had  been  a  muoh  fitter  course 


for  me,  to  have  done  as  gardeners  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state. 
But,  forasmuch,  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other 
men's  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  my  own 
life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand. 
Wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is 
the  meanest  office,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparks,  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  those  sparks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light  - 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exclud- 
ing so  many  readers,  (as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it| 
excludeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  I  could  not  repiesent 
to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  yonr^ 
self;  for,  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know 
no  man  a  greater  roaster  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as 
your  place  and  profession  imposeth  on  you,  or 
such  as  your  own  virtue  may,  upon  your  volun- 
tary election,  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  befdre 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itself  may  aflfect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my -own,  so  I 
shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  labour  of  another,  than  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  labour  if  I 
can,  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
travail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  you,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straitly  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  ever  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  leaving  it, 
nevertheless,  **  Salva  amicitia,*'  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLET. 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  BOOR  OF  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Sir, 

I  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the 
psalm,  «•  mnltum  incola  fnit  anima  mea."    For  1 


is 
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&a  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my 
mind  hath,  in  effect,  been  absent  from  that  I  hare 
done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which 
I  do  willingly  acknowledg;e ;  and  amongst  the 
i^t,  this  great  one  that  led  the  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  he  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  have  led  my  life  in 
(*hrii  causes,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of 
my  mind^  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
labours  (if  so  I  may  term  that  which  was  the 
comfort  of  my  other  labours]  I  have  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  fat  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  his 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  have  sent  unto 
you,  xfot  only  in  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
congtuity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning :  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  having 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instrument  or  engine, 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc. 


SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY  TO  SIR  FRANCIS   BACON, 
UPON  HIS  NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  the  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  mcnre  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  lettet;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
upon  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fieist 
to  Fulham,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my  mind  in  writing.  I  think  you  know  I 
have  read  your  "Cogitata  et  visa;"  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
» token  of  your  singular  love,  that  you  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
oominend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught;  for 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  unto 
you.  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
words,  and  to  all  your  ability,  were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your's  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indifller- 
ent;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  as  I  cannot 
choose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it  ever, 
%hat  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


acquaintance  with  scholarship  or  learning,  you 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintessence,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing. For,  howBowever,  in  some  points,  you  do 
vary  altogether  from  that  which  is  and  hath  been 
ever  the  received  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  all  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  the 
truest ;  yet  it  is  apparent^  in  those  very  points,  in 
all  your  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  you 
show  yourself  a  master  workman.  For  myself, 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in*  the  number  of  smatterers ;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  friends,  you  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I* or 
others  can  except  against  it^  I  must  deliver  unto 
you,  for  ray  private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  you 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge : 
for  where,  at  first,  you  do  object  the  ill  success 
and  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  knoW 
as  well,  they  do  proceed  of  the  patient^s  unruli- 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition ;  for  few  are 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves ;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  to  many  sort  of 
maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physio 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effiects,  and  are  the 
open  highway  to  that  knowledge  that  you  re- 
commend. As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  subtil  ties  and  guiles,  as  both  the  crafU  and 
the  crafts-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
with  derision.  Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
principal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
drawn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
picking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  controlling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent  positions  and  aphorisms,  which  the 
greatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goeth  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
which  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Quadrivials, 
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confirm  their  propositiond  by  infallible  demon^ 
strations.  And  hi^ewise  in  Trivials,  such  les- 
sons and  directions  are  delivered  unto  us,  as  will 
effect  very  near,  or  as  much  altogether,  as  every 
faculty  doth  promise.  Now,  in  case  we  should 
concur  to  dp  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to  renounce 
our  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  rules,  and  tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes 
**ad  regnum  naturae,"  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tures to  come  <«  ad  regnum  coelotum.'*  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,  in  my  understanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more 
unprovided  of  theorical  furniture,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  were  indeed  to  become 
«t  Tabula  rasa,'*  when  we  shall  leave  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
actions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in  •*  intellectu"  for  our 
general  conceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving;  *tin  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
non  prius  fuit  in  sensu.**  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  befall  us,  that  till  Plato's  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  you  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular  probations, 
it  b  no  more  upon  the  matter,  but  to  incite  qb 
unto  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves ;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (for 
we  may  not  in  this  case  confine  our  cogitations 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
course  which  you  purpose,  with  all  diligence 
and  care,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
every  man  is  bom  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more.  But  yet,  why  men 
should  so  hearken  to  and  such  persuasions,  as 
wholly  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
general  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
their  own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see 
nothing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  suppose,  with  good  pro- 
bability, that  if  we  should  make  a  mental  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  effected  all  the  world  over; 
those  five  or  six  inventions  which  you  have 
•elected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
so  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
are  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  those  that  you  have 
named.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  can  require,  for  the  angmentntion 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  our  theorems  and 
general  poMtions  were  utterly  extingaished  with 


a  new  substitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration?  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  axfir^v  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  course  of 
natural  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright;  and  that  perchance  upon  tlie 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness ;  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  man- 
kind, and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions, 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remember  here  a  note  which  Pater- 
culus  jnade  of  the  incomparable  wits  of  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  flourishing  state ; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  **Quod  summo  studio  petitum  est, 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;"  insomuch  that  men  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  tliey 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  it  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  fore* 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suc- 
cessors found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rustical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  about  again,  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  other  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  erroneous  conceit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro- 
fessed, so  they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same ;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  turning  of  times  with  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rude  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it ;  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  sciences, 
«<  ortus  et  interitus :"  which  is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  **•  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,"  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  «« ad  facta,"  as 
•t  ad  dicta ;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  factum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aut  factum  prius."  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  of 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making 
of  books  in  bis  time,  of  which,  in  all  congrruity, 
great  |)art  were  of  observations  and  instructions 
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in  all  kind  of  literature,  and  of  those  there  is  not 
now  90  much  as  one  pamphlet  (only  some  parcels 
of  the  Bible  excepted^  remaining  to  posterity. 
As  then  there  was  not  m  like  manner  to  be  found 
any  footing  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whatsoerer  was  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of 
it,  "Behold,  this  is  new."  Whereupon  I  must 
for  my  final  conclusion  infer,  seeing  all  the  en- 
deavours, study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  been  the 
same  as  they  aire  at  this  present,  though  full  of 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  acci- 
dental occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks* 
dispositions ;  which  can  never  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  devices  and 
practices  of  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  should 
accord  in  opinion  with  you ;  first,  to  condemn 
our  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude 
(which  you  confer  but  by  averment)  without 
other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
our  axioms  and  maxims,  and  general  assertions 
that  are  lef^  by  tradition  from  our  eldera  to  us ; 
which,  (for  so  it  is  to  be  pretended)  have  passed 
all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were 
Abecedariiyby  the  frequent  spelling  of  particulars, 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  new  generals,  and  so 
afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences,  the 
end  of  all  would  be,  that  when  we  should  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travail  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  foi^ 
wards,  and  bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be 
restored  **  in  integrum,"  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  marched  befora  us,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieved.  And  this  I  write,  with  no  dis- 
like of  increasing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
devices,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world  hath 
ever  been,  and  will  forever  continue,  very  full  of 
such  devisera;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  effects,  above  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men*s  common  capacities ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace 
b«4h  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever 
were  named  among  the  learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldnesa  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy 
in  this  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  like  a  carrier's  horae,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way,  in  which  I  have  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is  my  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  p.ain,  you  have  very  much 
wronged  youreelf  and  the  world,  to  smother  such 
n  treasure  so  long  in  your  coffer:  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  the  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  you  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  university  that  will  give  up  a  ver- 
dict to  acquit  you  of  erroir ;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said, that  all  your  treatise  over  doth  abound  with 
choice  conceit  of  the  present  state  of  learning, 
and  with  so  worthy  contemplations  of  the  means 
to  procure  it,  as  may  pereuade  with  any  student 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfectiqn,  of  that 
which  is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciencets, 
but  by  diving  yet  deeper,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  secrets  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powera  of  his  judgment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  <tConsectari  meliora  dona:"  which 
course,  would  to  God  (to  whisper  so  much  into 
your  ear)  you  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  to  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  such  a  student.  Nevertheless,  being  so 
as  it  is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your 
country  soundly  served ;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  very  oflen,  that  you  may 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  com^  with  heaps  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

Youra  to  be  used,  and  commanded, 
Tao.  BoDUET. 

From  Fulham,  Feb.  10,  lfl07. 

Sir, — One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  methinks  I  should  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  transcript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  yon 
to  cast  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution ;  which,  in  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divera  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  g^ 
for  cunent,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the 
same  that  yon  would  publish. 

Tho.  Bodlcy. 


SIR  FR4NCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY,  tJPON 
BENDINO  HIS  WRITING  INtlTULEp,  COOITATA 
ET  VISA. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  yon  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,.and  refresh  your  mind  with 
some  matter  of  philosophy ;  though  that  science 
be  now,  throngli  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boys  and  young  men.  And  because  you 
are  wont  to  make  me  beUeve  you  took  liking  to 
my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  thi^  vacation 
fruits,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
pose. *^I  hasten  not  to  publish,  perishing  I 
would  prevent."  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  as 
well  my  times,  as  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  is 
thus,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  case :  if  I 
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bind  myself  to  an  argument,  it  Ipadeth  my  mind ; 
but  if  I  rid  my  mind  of  the  present  Cogitation,  it 
is  rather  a  recreation :  this  hath  pat  me  into  these 
miscellanies,  which  I  purpose  to  suppress,  if  God 
giro  me  leave  to  write  a  just  and  perfect  volume 
of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly. 
I  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glut  you.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  be  so  good  now  as  when 
you  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
yo«i  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem 
unto  you  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per- 
son of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and 
party ;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflection 
on  ourselves,  they  are  more  subject  to  error.  And 
though,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man*s  judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  those  things  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely.  I  would  have 
come  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to 
my  house  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  God*s  goodness. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLET, 
AFTER  HE  HAD  IMPARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING 
INTITULED,  "COGITATA  ET  VISA.** 

Sia, 

In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house  in 
the  country,  I  shadl  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
yop,  but,  •<  noB  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
silve."  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,)  I  am  but  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  but  a  fort- 
night at  Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  yon  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Hiomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him.    So  I  rest. 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  too  far  about* 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  vi^ho,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  allied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  and 
a  great  Aristotelian.  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  harshness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  tliat  preface,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  preparation ;  for  it  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  out  of  the  same 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  fully  lay  open,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  the  ancients  is  not 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  rightness  of 
the  way.  And,  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other 
but  as  Palma  to  Pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and 
communicate  them  to  others,  according  to  your 
discretion ; '  other  matters  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controversies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advance^ 
ment  of  sciences.  Let  me  conclude  with  my 
perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and  tem- 
perate carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com- 
mend you  to  God^s  goodness. 
Ormy*i  Inn,  tbif  lOth  of  October,  IflOO. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.   MATTHEW.  UPON 
SENDING  HIM  PART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Mattbew, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  affectionate  writing 
touching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
aifecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
it  is  dedicated :  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 
cannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.  For 
your  caution  for  church  men,  and  church  matters, 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  BIR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
INO  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Matthew,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
letter  bf  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  encouragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  For 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  there  is  almost  no 
*<  lumen  siccum**  in  the  world,  but  all  '*  madidum, 
maceratum,**  infused  in  the  affections,  and  bloods, 
or  humours,  that  these  things  of  mine  had  those 
separations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintance 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  Isend  you  a  leaf  or 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  work;  wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  which 
is  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  chiefly 
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to  add  pledge,  if  not  payment  to  my  promise.  I 
•end  you,  also,  a  memorial  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth, 
to  reqaite  your  Eulogy  of  the  late  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence's felicity.  Of  this,  when  you  were  here,  I 
showed  you  some  model,  though,  at  that  time, 
methoiight  you  were  as  willing  to  hear  Julius 
Cssar  as  Queen  Elizabeth  commended.  B^t  this 
which  I  send  is  more  full,  and  hath  more  of  the 
narrative ;  and  farther  hath  one  part  that  I  think 
will  not  be  disagreeable,  either  to  yOu,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  tracts  of  her  proceeding 
'  towards  the  Catholics,  which  are  infinitely  mis- 
taken. And  though  I  do  not  imagine  they  will 
pass  allowance  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ex- 
cuse. I  find  Mr.  Lezure  to  use  you  well,  (I  mean 
his  tongue,  of  you,)  which  shows  you  either 
honest  or  wise.  But  this  I  speak  merely ;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conceive  hope,  that  you  will  so 
govern  yourself,  as  we  may  take  you  as  assuredly 
for  a  good  subject,  and  patriot,  as  you  take  your- 
self for  a  good  Christian;  and  so  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  you  your  conscience,  if  it  may 
no  otherwise  be.  For  my  part,  assure  yourself 
^  that,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  «•  mutatis  mutandis,*' 
/  my  love  and  good  wishes  to  you  are  diminished. 
And  so  I  remain. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING 
.  THE  SOUCITOR'S  PLACE. 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (as  I  now  stand,)  I  am  not  so  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majesty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  commission  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession*  rested  most  upon  my  hand,) 
and  this  last  parliamentin  the  bill  of  the  subsidy, 
^both  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
ders of  Treshara,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
purveyance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful 

iand  not  without  good  success)  sometimes  to  put 
orward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  was  not  so  good ;  so  your  majesty 
wajB  pleased  to  accept  kindly  of  my  services,  and 
to  say  to  me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  such  servants  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kings  that  reign  in  peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed 
than  services  of  commanders  in  the  wars.  In  all 
which,  nevertheless,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no 
sufficiency,  but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reasonably 
happy  to  execute  those  direotions  which  I  received 
eithet  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury ;  at  which  time  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  promise  and  assure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  should  not  lie 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
this  was  after  confirmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lords,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the 
manner^  also,  in  particular,  was  spokenrbf ;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  ishould  be  made  your  majesty's 
sergeant,  and  I  solicitor,  for  so  it  was  thought 
best,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts  and  faculties,  for 
the  good  of  your  service.  And  of  this  resolution 
both  court  and  country  took  knowledge.  Neither 
was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own, 
but  moved  from  my  lords ;  and  I  think,  first,  from 
my  lord  chancellor.  Whereupon  testing,  your 
ms^jesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  sure  I  h^d  two 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Attorney  now  is,  could 
not  allege.  The  one,  nine  years'  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  cousin-german  to  the  Lord 
of  Salisbury,  whom  your  majesty  seemeth  and 
trusteth  so  much.  But  for  less  place,  I  conceived, 
it  was  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  pre- 
fermep^,  but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great 
disgrace  and  discouragement.  For,  (gracious 
sovereign,)  if  still  when  the  waters  are  stirred* 
another  shall  be  put  before  me,  your  majesty  had 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  still  a  lame 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  is,  that  this 
which  seemed  to  me  was  intended,  may  speedfly 
be  performed.  And  I  hope  my  former  service 
shall  be  but  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better 
strengthened.  For  sure  I  am,  no  man's  heart  is 
fuller  (I  say  not  but  many  have  greater  hearts, 
but  I  say,  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towards 
your  majesty,  and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time 
will  manifest  against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.  To  conclude,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldness,  and  rest 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  HIS  SUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  may  plcasb  your  Majesty, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  is  to  me 
of  no  less  comfort,  your  majesty's  benigp  and 
gracious  acceptation  f^om  time  to  time  of  my  poor 
services,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them, 
hath  almost  brought  me  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myself  in  not 
asking,  than  find  your  majesty's  goodness  want- 
ing  to  me,  in  any  my  reasonable  and  modest 
desires.  And,  therefore,  perceiving  how  at  this 
time  preferments  of  law  fly  about  my  ears,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  some  below  me,  I  did  conceive 
your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulness, 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacobus  Well,  as  other* 
do.  Wherein  I  shall  propound  to  yom  majesty, 
that  which  tendeth  not  eo  much  to  the  raising  my 
fortune,  as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind,  being 
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Boraetimeft  assailed  with  this  cogitation,  that  by 
reason  of  my  slowness  to  sue  and  apprehend 
sadden  occasions,  keeping  on  one  ptain  course  of 
painful  senriee,  I  may  (in  fine  dierum)  be  in  danger 
to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  if  that  should 
be,  then  were  it  much  better  for  me  now  while  I 
stand  in  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  (though 
unworthy,)  and  have  some  reputation  in  thd 
world,  to  give  orer  the  course  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narrative  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untraduced)  times,  or  by  re- 
compiling your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  laboureth  with,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,)  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  some  endeavour  to  do  you 
honour  I  would  not  live,)  than  to  spend  my  wits 
and  time  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
serve,  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward 
ornaments,  and  inward  comforts,  which  it  was 
wont  to  have  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  casual,  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
your  majesty  long,)  my  suit  (than  the  which  t 
tfiink  I  cannot  well  go  lower)  is,  that  I  may 
obtain  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  live) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
void,  it  being  but  the  natural,  and  immediate  step 
and  rise,  which  the  place  I  now  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.  In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  to  your  majesty, 
but  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  grace, 
nor  any  other  assurance  but  your  word,  whereof 
I  had  good  experience  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  like  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never  retro, 
grade.  So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty's 
happiness,  I  rest 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  CART  IN 
FRANCE,  UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  WRITING,  «IN 
FELICEM  MEMORIAM  ELIZABETHf." 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Baeon,  whether  I 
would  command  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of 
sickness,  I  began  to  remember,  that  neither  your 
business  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  account,  any  just  occa- 
sion why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed 
between  us  should  be  so  much  discontinued  as  it 
hath  been.  And,  therefore,  because  one  roust 
begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your  remembrance  of 
me,  by  my  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salptations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
that  this  last  summer,  by  occasion  of  a  factious 

Vol.  IIL— « 


book  that  endeavoured  to  verify,  «*  Misera  feemina" 
(the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorial, 
which  I  thought  you  would  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because  you 
were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  »» Venim, 
ut  aliud  ex  alio,"  if  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
would  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hatU 
written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fame  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not, 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his 
story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  I 
perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written,  he  is 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence, 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  is  common  to  them 
both,  that  we  may  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  and,  lastly,  that  both 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
«ver  a  bond  of  friendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  occasions  and  respects  (to  me  un- 
known)'may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pur- 
pose being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this 
token,  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  com- 
mendations to  my  lady.  And  so  commit  you  both 
to  God's  holy  protection. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majestv, 
It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles  by 
some,  «  Ego  sum  Flos  Campi,  et  Lilium  Conval- 
linm;"  that  it  is  not  said,  *^  Ego  sura  flos  horti, 
et  lilium  montium :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.'  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  royal 
virtue  of  access,  which  nature  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  as  the  portal  of 
all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfections 
considered)  have  animated  roe  to  have  made  obla- 
tion of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty,  had 
it  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress, 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  but  most  happy  in 
such  a  successor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  more 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  air  of  all  virtues)  there  might 
have  come  some  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
of  my  father,  so  long  a  principal  counsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  also,  by  the  particular  know 
ledge  of  the  infinite  devotion,  and  incessant  en- 
deavours, beyond  the  strength  of  his  body,  and 
the  nature  'of  the  times,  which  appeared  in  roy 
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{rood  bro'.her  towards  your  majesty's  sendee,  and 
were  on  your  imjesty  *s  part,  through  your  fingular 
benigDities,  by  many  most  gracious  aad  lively 
significations  and  favours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  thought  of  any  thing  he  could 
effect:  all  which  endeavours  and  duties,  for  the 
most  part,  were,  common  to  myself  with  him, 
though  my  design  betwten  brethren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  migh^  king,  my 
most  dear  and  dread  sovereign  lord,  since  now 
the  corner-stone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  and  that  Ged  above,  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  migh^  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people's  hearts, 
hath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
sqch  diversity  of  causes,)  in  your  coming  in, 
given  a  sign  and  token,  what  he  intendeth  in  the 
continuance ;  I  think  there  is  no  Subject  of  your 
majesty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
and  unworthy,  whose  heart  ianot  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peace-offerings  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous ;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  your  majesty 's.service :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man's  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fervent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze  out,  that  resteth  in 
your  majesty's  employment:  for,  since  your  for- 
tune, in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarred  your  majesty  of  the  fruitful  virtm  which 
one  calleth  the  principal,  **Principis  est  virtus 
maxima  n6sse  suos,"  because  your  majesty  hath 
many  of  yours,  which  are  unknown  unto  you,  I 
must  leave  all  to  the  trial  of  farther  time;  and, 
thirsting  after  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
royal  hand,  continue  ever 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  BkOfm. 


SIR  FRANCUI  BACON,  TO    THB    LORD   KINLOSSi 

upon  thb  bntrancb  of  king  jahbb. 

Mt  Lobj>, 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  a  nmem- 
brance  of  the  constant  amity  and  mutual  good 
offices  which  passed  between  my  brother  deemed 
and  your  lordship,  whereunto  I  was  less  strange, 
than  in  respect  of  the  timo  I  had  reason  to  pretend ; 
and  withal  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  my 
brother  (who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  per- 
son) would  often  express  me  of  yonr  lordship's 
great  wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  and 
heart,  towards  the  service  and  affairs  of  oar  sove- 
reign lord  the  king.  The  one  of  those  hath  bred 
in  me  an  election,  and  the  other  a  confidence,  to 
address  my  good  will  and  sincere  affection  to 
your  good  lordship,  not  doubting,  in  regard  my 
course  of  life  hath  wrought  me  not  to  be  alto- 
gcthst  unseen  in  the  matters  of  the  kingdom,  that 
I  may  be  in  some  use,  both  in  points  of  service  to 
the  king, and  your  lordship's  particular:  Andy  on 


the  other  side,  I  will  not  omit  to  desire  humbly 
your  lordship's  favour,  in  furthering  a  good  con- 
ceit and  impression  of  my  most  humble^uty,  and 
true  zeal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  me  known,  ^neither  mine  own 
nor  others,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experinneea 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  so 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 
Your,  etc; 

Fr.  BjLCOir. 
Fnm.Qny*B  Inn,  pU. 


feIR  ntANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NOBTHUM- 
BERLAND.  CQNCERNlNe  A  PROCLAMATION  UPON 
THE  KINO'S  ENTRY. 

It  mat  plvase  tpur  Lordship, 

I  do  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessary,  for 
the  king  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
Perishing,  entertaining,  and  preparing  of  men's 
affections.  For  which  purpose  1  have  conceived 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  femiliar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politio 
writings  of  satisfjaction.  I'he  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  First,  properly,  if  your  lordship 
think  convenient  to  show  the  king  any  snoh 
draught,  because  the  veins  and  pulses  of  this 
state  cannot  but  be  known  here;  which  if  yo«r 
lordship  should,  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  you 
gave  some  heads  of  direction  of  such  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  styl^  and  pen  you  had  some  opinion. 
The  other  collateral,  that  though  your  lordship 
make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  portrai- 
ture of  that  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
according  to  those  points  which  are  therein  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  more  compendious  and  signi- 
ficant than  if  I  had  set  them  down  in  articles.  I 
would  have  attended  your  lordship,  but  for  some 
little  physic  I  took.  To  morrow  morning  I  will 
wait  on  you.    So  I  ever  continue,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
EXPOSTULATORY. 

Mr.  Attornkt, 

I  thought  best,  opce  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in 
plainness,  what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall 
find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  what  it  pleases  you  I  pray  think  of  me. 
I  am  one  that  know  both  mine  own  wants  and 
other  men's ;  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine 
may  mend  when  others  stand  at  a  stay :  And, 
suielyi  I  may  not  in  public  place  endure  to  be 
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Wfongedf  without  rolling  the  tame  to  my  best 
idveiitage«  to  right  myaelf.  Yoo  aie  gxeat,  and 
tlMfefore  hare  the  more  envierf,  which  wonld  be 
glad  to  have  yoa  paid  at  another's  cost.  Sinoe 
te  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather, 
I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect  that  you 
and  I  shall  ever  serve  as  attorney  and  soUoitor 
together,  bnt  either  to  serre  with  another  upon 
yoor  remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  ooorse. 
80  as  I  am  more  free  4han  ever  I  was  from  any 
odeaslon  of  unworthy  confirming  myself  to  yoa, 
mors  than  general  good  manners,  or  yonr  particu- 
lar good  usage  shall  provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not 
bJMn  shortrsighted  in  your  own  fortnne^  (as  I 
lluttk,)  you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me;  but 
Hiat  tide  is  past.  I  write  not  tills  to  show  any 
ftiends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have  writ  to  Mr. 
Attorney ;  I  have  none  of  those  humours,  but  that 
1  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
mow  decent  carriage  of  my  master^s  service,  and 
to  our  particular  better  understanding  one  another, 
fhts  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  you  in  deed, 
and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  nS  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lineS  lost,  which 
fbr  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventure.  60, 
thb  being  to  yourself,  I  for  my  part  rest, 
Y0UI8,  etc 

Fa.  Bacon. 


•IB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SfRYINqENT  8KINNBB, 
EXPOSTULATORT. 

81B  VofCEirr^SKmifSR, 
I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 

Cwn  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
If,  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
Rot  so  much  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  travails  which  I  take  in  his  majesty'^ 
service,  either  are  rewarded  in  themselves.  In 
thattiiey  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
much  greater  matter.  Neither  can  I  think  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  bat  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
having  hkd  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
oellor's  warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
sinoa,  you  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  difierences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
our  •  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 
that  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in 
mine.  By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
R  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 
sort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  1  were 
a  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable ;  and 
this  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasure  men  at 


pleasme.  But  this  I  leave  with  dits,  that  it  is 
the  first  matter  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  discern 
of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to  fall  to  this, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last  time  in  jny 
man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that  he 
would  not  discontent  any  man  in  my  place,  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  where  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you, 
to  whom  indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  in 
those  cases  in  a  right  course*  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

It  mat  plbasr  tour  Losoship, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with 
his  o^ajesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his 
council,  that  I  should  be  placed  aolicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king's  seijeant; 
so  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther- 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  the  mean ;  where- 
fore my  humble  request  unto  your  lordship  is, 
that  yoa  would  set  in  with  some  strength  to 
finish  this  your  work ;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  your  many  favours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
better  service :  for  as  I  am,  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  me;  not  that  I 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observance  and  application  tr>  auch  as 
I  honour  so.much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithal,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  he  unsettled  still.  For, 
surely,  were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die;  otherwise,  for  mine 
ovm  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  or  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  ray  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  diagraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me;  and  sure  I  am,  I 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  you  in  a 
far  greater  matter :  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  some- 
what ;  for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  place  is  not 
as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
somewhat  in  the  profession,  much  more  in  that 
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special  place.  And  were  it  not  to  satisfy  my 
wife^s  friends,  and  to  get  myself  out  of  being  a 
common  gaze,  and  a  speech,  (I  protest  before 
Qod,)  I  would  never  speak  word  for  it.  But  to 
conclude,  as  my  honourable  lady  was  some  mean 
to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so^ 
if  it  please  you  to  help  me,  as  you  said,  to  change 
mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  but  more  and  more 
bounden  to  you;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if 
your  lordship  find  not  the  king  well  inclined :  as 
for  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  he  is  forward  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCI8  BACON  TO  THE  KINO.* 

It  may  please  toub  most  excellent  Majesty, 
How  honestly  ready  I  have, been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power, as  I  now  stand,!  am  not  so  unfortunate 
but  your  majesty  knows;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, rested  most  upon  my  hands ;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  subsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  the  matter  of  purveyance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grievances,  and  the 
like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that  which  was 
worse;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con- 
flicts were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such  victories 
the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such  servants 
as  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  than  conquerors  in 
the  wars.  In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  Thif  ia  merely  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  will  be  found  in 
paf  e  SS,  bat  there  are  tome  Tarlationt,  which  have  Indnced 
me  to  insert  both  of  them :  In  the  latter  letter  he  refer*  to  his 
Ikther. 


diligent,  and  leasonably  happy  to  execute  those 
direotions  which  I  have  receivedfcither  immediate- 
ly from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury.  At  that  time  it  pleased  your  majesty 
also  to  assure  me,  that  upon  the  remove  of  the 
then  attorney,  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  be 
brought  into  ordinary  place;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed unto  me  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also  in  particu-  ^ 
lar  spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be 
made  your  majesty's  Serjeant,  and  I  solicitor;  for 
60  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  service,  and  of 
this  resolution  both  coort  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine 
own,  but  moved  from  my  lords,  I  think  fiirst  from 
my  lord  chancellor;  whereupon  i%8ting«  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although^  I  am  sure,  I  had 
two  circumstances  that  Mr.  Attorney  that  now  is 
could  not  allege ;  the  one  nine  years'  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  the  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  father's  service  I  wiU 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,*  I  conceive,  it 
was  never  meant  me :  but  afWr  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  any  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  be  stirred,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  services  shall  be  but 
as  beginnings^  to  better,  when  I  am  better  strength- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  is  liiller,!  say 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesty 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
chide,  I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness, 
etc.  Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
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A  LETTER  TO  QUEBN  EUZABETH,  UPON  SENDING 
OF  A  NEW  YEAR*S  GIFT. 

It  mat  please  tour  Maikstt, 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would  ! 
not  forget,  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  your 
mAjesty  with  a  small  New  Year'^s  gift:  nothing 
to  my  mind.  And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  can 
but  pray  to  God  to  give  your  majesty  his  New 
Year's  Gift;  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 
no  y«ar  to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two 
hanresis  to  your  coffers;  and  evexy  other  way 
prosperous  and  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


A    letter    to  QITEEN    ELIZABETH,   UPON  THE 

sending  op  a  new  tear*9  gift. 
Most  ezcellknt  sotkreign  Mistress  : 

The  only  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  give 
your  majesty,  is  that  which  God  hath  given  to  roe  : 
which  is,  a  mind,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  commandments  and  business:  wherein  I 
would  to  God  that  I  were  hoodfid,  that  I  saw  less ; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  hates,  when  I  see  occasion  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly»  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  majesty  my  poor  oblation  of  a 
garment,  as  unworthy  the  wearing  as  his  service 
that  sends  it:  but  the  approach  to  your  excellent 
person  may  give  worth  to  both :  which  is  all  the 
happiness  I  aspire  unto. 


AN  ANSWER  OF  MY   LORD  OF  ESSEX,   TO  A 
LETTER  OF  MR.  BAC0N*8.    (Sm  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censurer  your  late 
actions;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 
and  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 
examine  myself.  You  do  pray  me  to  believe, 
that  you  only  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  com- 
mendation, of  "  Bonos  Civis,"  and  **  Bonos  Vir ;" 
and  I  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
your  ambition,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
mind  contemplative,)  yet  we  shall,  both,  •*  Conve- 
nire  in  eodem  Tertio ;"  and  "  Convenire  inter  nos 


ipsos."  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer 
of  good  offices,  are  welcome  to  me :  For  answer 
to  them,  I  will  say  but  this ;  that  you  hare  he- 
lieved  I  have  been  kind  to  you ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  r  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I^should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  must  say  ; 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  failed  me,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  spvereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised,  with  my  fall.  And 
till  her  majesty,  that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  her  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com- 
mitted  myself  to  the  mue.  No  powcr^  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu- 
tion of       Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COMMENDING  HIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA- 
SIONS TO  SIR  THOMAS  CHALLONER,  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  HIS  MAJBSTY*S  ENTRANCE. 

Sir, 

For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
and  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  open- 
ness of  tho  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and  peace,  will  increase;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  the  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another ;)  I 
know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish ;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our 
master.  Not  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
difference,)  as  for  the  stuff  and  sufficiency,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  his 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  vour 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con 
ceit  and  inclination  towards  me ;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known ;  neither  mine  own  nor 
others;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
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jotir  testimony  and  commendation.  And  though 
occasion  give  you  the  precedence  of  doing  me  this 
special  good  office ;  yet,  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  have  some  means  to 
requite  your  favour  and  acquit  your  report.  More 
particularly!  having  thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  humble  service  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loving  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty's  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  Aat  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
inay  take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery.  Lastly,  I  do 
comfnend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
occasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  and  one, 
I  jknow,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.    And  so,  I  ever  continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  DAVIS,  THEN   GONE  TO  THE 
KINO,  AT  HIS  FIRST  ENTRANCE. 

MAfTTER  PaVIS, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  b6.«iy  biting  or  nibbling,  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
favour  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance ;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perform  U>  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one^  with  whose 
afTectioh  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
continue; 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  FAULES,  «  MARTII,  IW3. 

Mr.  Faxiles, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  my  brother's  time : 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us :  where  I 


hope  to  have  some  means  Aot  to 'he  barren  in 
friendship  towards  you.  We  all  thirst  after  the 
king's  comingi  aceounting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majesty  must  be  Janus  Bifrons,  to  hjave  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  Eng^nd,  yet,  •«  Quod  nunc 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  he 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  So,  for 
this  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodness. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  UPOlf 
THE  KING'S  COMING  IN. 

It  may  please  tour  Lordssip, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  you^  lordship  by  my  attend- 
ance^  if  I  coold  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasing  unto  you.  And,  therefore, 
because  I  would  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  your  lordship,  bow  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  first,  yet,  it  is  as  true  as  « 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  gr^t  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towards 
your  lordship  than  this;  that  1  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  ao,  craving 
no  other  pardon,  than  for  troubling  you  with  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  bOi 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted.  - 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  CARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND^ 
AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  your  oood  Lordship, 

[  would  not  have  lost  this  journey,  and  yet  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for.  For  I  have  had  no  pri- 
vate conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  other  English:  for  the 
speech,  his  majesty  admitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  matter  of  busi« 
ness ;  with  the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  primeness  in  advertisement  is  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  shall  find 
a  prince  the  finest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time:  his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country,  and 
in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large :  he  afiecteth  popularity,  by  gracing  such  as 
he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thought  somewhat 
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ftDBiil  in  bit  faToan;  and  his  virtne  of  aooeM 
i^  nther  beeanse  be  ia  mueh  abroad  and  in  pieaa 
than  that  he  giveth  easy  audience.  He  hasteneth 
10  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  occasions, 
6ater  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
yonr  lordship  eUce  before,  that  (methought)  his 
majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to  ground 
any  settled  opinion.  For  the  particulars  I  refer 
to  conference,  baring  in  these  generals  gone 
farther,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
baTS  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  assured. 
So,  I  continue,  etc. 


A  LBTTBB  TO  MR.  PIERCE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
DEPUTY  OF  IRELaKD. 

Master  Pikrck, 

I  am  ^lad  to  hear  of  you  as  I  do ;  and  for  my 
part,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment:  and  I  dare 
assure  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  for 
any  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly ;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
an  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  ex. 
pecting,  exact  your  letters  with  this  fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in 
thai  kingdom.  And,  therefore,  having  begun,  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity, 
for  I  hare  ever  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  crown. 
And,  so  with  my  very  loving  commendations,  I 
lemain. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALMBURY  OF  COUR- 
TESY UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TU>& 

It  Hay  plsask  your  good  LoRDsntp, 

Having  no  gift  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
degree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  never- 
theless to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
express  myself  to  your  lordship ;  it  being  the 
first  time  I  eould  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  out  of  th6  person  of  a  suitor; 
Wherefore  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
think  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  effectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
assurance  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  favour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  was  in  me  to 
admire  your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soever I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  accepted  kins- 
man to  so  rare  and  worthy  a  counsellor,  governor, 
^nd  patriot.  For  having  been  a  studious,  if  not 
m  cunous  observer  of  antiquities  of  virtue,  as  of 


late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceive ;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to  be 
tedious  in  that  which  m^y  have  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  years ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
even  so  many  more  as  we  may  need  you  more. 
So  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  OF  THINKS  TaTHE  KING,  UPON  MR. 
ATTORNEY'S  SICKNESS. 

It  MAY  PLKASX  YOUR  MOST  BXCELLKlfT  MAIfeSTV, 

I  do  understand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty^s  royal  promise  (which  to  me 
is  «t  anchora  spei")  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wish  no  man*s  death,  nor  much  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  service.  For  I 
account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  God  that  ever  I  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  Attorney 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Robert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  a!re  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  year 
majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your 
majesty.    I  ever  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO- 
CEEDING  IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSED 

My  vkby  qood  Lord, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  left  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  overthrow.  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary  : 
because  he  relying  upon  me  for  counsel,  I  advised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  preserving 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  I  have 
not  failed  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  bad  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proved,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tavern,  caught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
(as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Standish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grievous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same ;  and 
to  take  away  his  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement; and  to  commit  him  to  a  defamed 
prison  during  Christmas ;  in  honour  whereof  tho 
prisoners  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  gracu 
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obtain  some  enlaTgement.  This  rfgrour  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tdl  youp  lordship  and  the  rest,  aa  my 
good  friends,  my  opinion  plainly)  tendeth  not  to 
strengthen  authority,  which  is  best  supportad  by 
love  and  fear  intermixed;  but  rather  to  msike 
people  discontented  and  senrile;  especially,  when 
such  punishment  is  inflicted  for  words,  no%  by 
rule  of  law,  but  by  a  jurisdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
1  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recordor*  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  you  often  received  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unfulj  tongues ;  that 
those  kind  of  speeches  and  rumours  where untcj 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  ^e  concerning 
the  state  and  honour  thereof,  do  not  pass  t4>o 
licentiously  in  the  city  unpunished ;  while  tht?se 
words  which  concern  your  particular  are  bo 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  p;ini8hed  with  $ueh 
extremity.  But  these  things,  your  own  wisdom 
{first  or  last)  will  best  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end*  ihut 
howsoever  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
ray  mediation  previiiled  no  more;  yet  I  mighty 
preserve  that  further  respect  that  I  am  williiig  to 
use  unto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion . 
unto  you  freely,  before  I  would  be  of  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ing;s  ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
things,  my  wonted  good  affection  to  yourselves, 
^nd  your  occasions. 


should  be  so  much  troubled  with  this  matter  of 
Peacham^s, ,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  although  we  are 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (whicb 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  well  the  end 
will  be  gQod.  But  thea  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand ;  for  el^  I  n^ust  eay  to  your 
majesty,  in  this  and  the  like  eases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners 
had  an  eye  to  .the  cock-boat,  **  except  these  stsy 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe."  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  business. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.     God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  TREASURER  SALISBURY, 
UPON  A  NEW  YEAR*8  TIPE. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LORDSHIP,       . 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both 
for  many  your  favours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  tiie 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity,  I  fonnd  your 
lordshi  p  even  as  I  could  wish.  Thift  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  agCi  an  J 
decays  grow  upon  me,~yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  left  to  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  compliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in  what 
course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  thJSf 
is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much;  but  yet 
the  entire  of  liim,  that  is,  etc. 


A  LETTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  CONCERNlTiG 
PEACHAM'S  CAUSE,  JANUARY^  SI,  16R 

It  MAT  PI.EASB  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJE8TY,\ 

It  griiBveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majestj 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  PEACHAM*B 
CAUSE,  JANUARY  87,  1C14. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  EXCEtLEKT  MaJESTT,   . 

This  day,  in  the  afternoon,  was  read,  your 
majesty's  letters  of  direction  touching  Peacham;^ 
which,  because  it  concerneth  properly  the  duty 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  your 
majesty  both  a  speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
clearly  how  they  pass,  may  have  the  true  fruH  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  clear-seeing  judgment  in 
groveming  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  which  your  majes^  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  prudently  pre- 
scribe in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  your  majesty  directeth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  their  several  opinions  by  distrir 
buting  ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  encounter  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  affirm,  that  such  particu- 
lar and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm ;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethren 
would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directions ; 
and  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  hj^ 
brethren  to  their  own  answers,  it  was  so  con- 
cluded ;  and  his  lordship  did  desire,  that  I  might 
confer  widi  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague 
was  named  to  speak  with  Justice  Crooke ;  Mr. 
Seijeant  Crew  with  Jus^ce  Houghton ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  with  Justice  Dodderidge.  This  done,  I 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  I  could  speak  with  mjr  Lord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  and .  that  they  should  not  in 
any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  they 
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mhtrusted,  titey  would  not  >deliyer  any  opinion 
aparfi.  but  spe^  jesolutely  to  them,  and  only 
make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
woald  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  sorted  not  amiss ;  for  Mr:  Solicitor  came  to 
me  this  evening  and  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
found  Judge  Dodderidge  very  ready  to  give  opinion 
in  secret;  and  fell  upon  tho  same  reason,  which, 
tipon  your  inajesty's  first  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Lord  Coke  at  the  council  table ;  which  was,  that 
every  judge  waa  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
give  your  majesty  counsel  when  he  was  called ; 
and  whether  he  should  do  it  jointly  or  severally, 
that  rested  in  your  majesty's,  good  pleasure,  as 
you  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
coarse  was  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
intervene  cases,  wherein  the  other  course  was 
more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
man,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer;  alleging, 
that  the  other  three  judges  had  all  served  tiie 
Crown  before  they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 
nature.  ^         ^ 

We  purpose,  therefore,  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
could  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  doubt  of  their  opinions ;  and  how. 
soever,  I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth  :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that 
bo  shall  be  lefi  alone,  will  not  continue  singular. 

For  Owen ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
should  hav<e  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself, 
that  I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
having  received  from. my  lord  an. additional  of 
great  importance ;  which  ws^,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  accord,  after  examination,  should  compare  the 
■  ease  of  your  majesty  (ifyou  were  excommunicated) 
to  the  case  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar ; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
but  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spoken  aloud,  and  in 
■the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
thereof,  which  is  now  come  up,  attested  with  the 
hands  of  three  more,  lest  there  should  have  been 
any  scruple  of  **  singularis  testis ;"  soa8,  for  this 
case,  I  may  say  «*  omnia  parata;"  and  we  expect 
bot  a  direction  from  your  majes^,  for  the  ac- 
quainting the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  your  majesty  shall  think 
good. 

I  forget  not»  nor  forslow  not  your  majesty's 
commandment  touching  recusants;  of  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
account,  and  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  impediment  is.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
^bonum  voluntatem,"  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
in  these  things ;  and  aometimes  urgeth  the  concltt- 
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sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  heard  more  way?  than 
one,  of  an  ofifer  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  for  farm- 
ing  the  penalties  of  recusants,  not  including  any 
ofience,  capital  or  of  premunire;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  s^ek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  must 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  hath  done  his  part :  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses  we 
have  taken,  they  conform  daily  and  in  great  num- 
bers j  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
version as  a  cobformity ;  but  if  it  should  die  by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I. fear,  that 
whereaa  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub- 
jects poor  and  detected,  you  shall  then  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an  increase  of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  KEPORTING  THE  STATE  OP  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  HEALTH.  JAN.  99, 1614. 

It  mat  please  youa  excellent  BfAJBSTT, 

Because  I  know  your  majiesty  woqld  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
it  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most, 
to  ^odmit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him 
thia  afternoon,  which,  during  these  Uiree  dfiys,  he 
bath  scarcely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  certify  you  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits 
fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begin- 
ning of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majesty's  business.  Wherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  this  particular,  that  he  wished  that  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  I.  S.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  might  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant.  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
Uiough  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  uncertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  OlViNG  HIM  AN  ACr 
COUNT  6F  PEACHAM'S  BUSINESS,  ANI^i  SOME 
OTHERS,  JAN.  81. 1014. 

It  mat  plxasb  vwb  bxcbllcnt  Majesty, 

1  received  this  morning,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty  of  some  warrant  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of 
your  business,  wherein  I  had  part.  Wherein,  I 
am  firat  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
good  acceptation  of  my  eiideaToure  and  service ; 
which'  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  .with  any  other 
quality  save  faith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  havs,  since  my  last  let^ 
ter,  been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday ;  at  l^e  former 
of  which  times  I  delivered  him  Peacham's  papera, 
and  at  this  latter,  the  precedents  which  I  had  with 
care  gathered  and  selected ;  for  these  degrees  and 
order  the  business  required. 

At  the  foriper  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points ;  the  one,  to 
inform  him  the  particular  case  of  Peacham*s  trea- 
sonb',  (  for  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  (ell  upon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begrun  at  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
should  settle  upon  conference ;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous ;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  i  wished 
his  lordship,  iu  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of 
it;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  into  great  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fel- 
lows, when  we  spake  of  it  amongst  oureelves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one;  and  then  to  give  him  a  little  out- 
let, to  save  his  first  ophiion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in  love,)  I  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren; 
bat  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  ^t  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  vidatipn 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
Without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
severally.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case  of  the 
privy  council,  as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro* 
pounded  atahe  table.  To  this'  he  said,  that  the 
cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things 
more  precious  than  the  life  of  a  particular ;  u 
war  and  peace,  an^  the  like 

To  conclude^  his  lordship,  ^  tanquam  exi^m 
quierens,"  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  without  pressing  him  to  consent 
to  deliver  a  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would;  and,  the  more  willingly, 
beibausel  thought  his  lordship,  upon  dueconsideia- 
tion  of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
clear  a  case^of  treason,  as  he  would  make  no  diffi«> 
oulty  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private;  and  so  I 
was  perauaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
Kmg's  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under* 
stood,  made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  io 
private.  'Whereupon,  he  said,  (which  I  noted 
well,)  that  his  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  make  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
anopinionas  was  required,  but  the  end  would  be, 
that  it  would  come  to  this,  they  woulid  say  they 
doubted  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest. 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  waS  sorry  to  hear 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  constniction  that 
that  which  he  had  foretold  he  had  wrought  >Thi|s 
your  majesty  sees  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  •«  gi^essos 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,*'  it  eateheth 
upon  every  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  more  importaniee ; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  with  divere  precedents^  I 
thought  to  set  m  with  the  best  strength  I  could, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
woiald  break  the  case  to  him  thus:  that  it  was  true 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edwaid  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  •*  imaginatus  est,  et  compassa- 
vit,mortem«tfinalem  destructionem  domini  regis.^ 
Then  mtist  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  <«  Etquod,  ad  perimplendum  nefan- 
duin  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  oonscripsit, 
quondam  detestabilem,  et  venenosum  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  contine- 
tur,*'  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papera,  are  to  be  en- 
tered "  in  hec  veiba;'*  and  with  a  conclusion  in 
tiieend,<*ad  intentionem,  quod  ligens  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  regis,  cord ialem  suum  amo- 
itom,a  domino  rege  retraherentetipsum  dominum 
regem  relinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insurrectionem, 
contra  enm,  levarent,  et  facerent,'^  etc.  I  have  in 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  ii>- 
dictments  for  brevity^s  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  the  business  itself,  we  shall  enl  Srge  it 
aiecording  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  we}l  a^ 
quainted  with,)  that  he  might  perceive  the  platf<»m 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or 
obscurity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself,  to 
lock  him  in  as  much  as  I  could,  viz.  r 
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Tliat  there  be  four  means  or  manoera,  where- 
by the  death  of  the  king  is  compassed  and  ima- 
Ipned* 

The  first,  by  some  particular  fact  or  plot. 

The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af- 
flrming  that  he  is  not  lawful  king;  or  that  another 
o«ight  to  be  king;  or  that  he  is  a  nsarper,  or  a 
bastard,  or  the  like. 

The  third,  by  snbjecthig  his  tide  to  the  pope ; 
tnd  thereby  making  hini  of  an  absolute  king  a 
eonditional  king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  bis  reg^ent,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
leign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
«i  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
insist  a  little  more  upon,  with/ more  efilcacy  and 
#dge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  than  I  can 
BOW  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham*s  treason  within  the 
last  division,  agreeable  to  divers  precedents, 
whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded, 
that  your  majesty^s  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
ty, was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered ; 
ttid  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
■ides,  and  so  leave  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion,  more 
than  accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
of  my  divisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
fidleth  within  your  first  or  your  second  division. 
In  the  end,  I  expressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  whereto  both  hs  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
he  desired  me  to  leave  the  precedents  with  him, 
that  he  might  advise  upon  Uiem.  I  told  him,  the 
TBSt  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,4md 
I  should  be  behind  with  mine ;  which,  I  per- 
suaded myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
t6  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He 
said,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his 
opinion. 

•'  For  t.  S.,  your  majesty  knoweth  the  day  draw- 
Sth  on ;  and  my  lord  chancellor's  tecovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  ioo  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  or  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ness leading  me  from  one  matter  to  another. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  I.  S.,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
would  be  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
to  his  continuance ;  but  that  otherwise  your  map- 
Jesty  esteemed  a  servant  more,  than  a  service ; 
especially  such  a  servant.  Surely « in  mine  opi- 
nion, your  majesty  were  better  put  off  the  day  than 
want  his  presence^  eonsideiing  the  cause  of  the 


putting  off  is  so  notorious;  and  then  the  capital 
and  the  criminal  may  come  together  the  ^xt 
term. 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  examine  within  these  few  days  a  late 
patent,  by  surreption  obuuned  from  your  majesty, 
of  the  greatest  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/., 
under  Colour  of  a  defective  title,  for  a  matter  of 
400/.  The  person  must  be  named,  because  the 
patent  must  be  questioned.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather  (as  I  think) 
a  greater  th^n  he,  which  is  my  Lady  of  Shrews^ 
bury.  But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  loid  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  gro^eth  even  studious  in  your  business. 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty^s 
most  bumble  and  devoted  subject  and  servant 
The  rather  in  regard  of  Mr.  Murray's  absence, 
I  humbly  prey  your  majesty  to  have  a  littlis 
regard  to  this  letter. 


A  Letter  to  the  kino  touchino  mt  lord 

CHANCELLOR'S  AMENDMENT,  AND  THE    PITT- 
TINO  OFF  L  8.  HIS  CAUSE.    FEBRtJART  7, 1614. 

It  MkY  PLEASK  TOUR  RxcKLLEirr  Maji^stt  : 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clook. 
I  perceive  he  hath  now  that  signum  sanitaiis,  as 
to  feel  better  his  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  brut  a  bontade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  I  was  won  apd  car- 
ried with  it  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say?  I  do 
much  adtnire  your  goodness  fdr  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His 
lordship  came ;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  tiieir  lordships  conr> 
eluded,  myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty's  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  I.  S.  till  ttie  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ab- 
sent; that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy :  wlierefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  ill  the  aflep- 
ttoon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  It 
was  to  time  lost;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather 
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.beeause  I  could  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peacham'^were  first  settled  and  put  to  a  point. 
Foi  there  be,  perchance,  that  would  make  the  ex- 
.ample  upon  I.  S.  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham, 
I  expect  'some  account  from  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
very  wisely,  put  in  a  disjunctive  that  the  judges 
should  deliver  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  ourselves,  distributed ;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken :  but 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo- 
dating, when  W0  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  da}^,  to  attend  my  lord 
treasurer  for  a  proposition  of  raising  profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ACCOUNT  OP  OWEN*S 
CAUSE,  ETC.    n  FEBRUARY,  1614. 

It  may  please  tour  excellent  Majesty, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned, 
conferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met 
at  .my  lord's  chamber,  concerning  the  business 
of  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  taking  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  Jn 
Peacham's  cause;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
case  so  clear,  not  needful;  but  rather  that  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
t>f  the  means  to  debateit  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (^hich  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examina- 
tions and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  it.  My  lord  chief  justice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  tbough 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticular seiitence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Ccena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excommunicated ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  presenii.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
that  course  snould  be  held,  ^hen  it  cometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
luon  that  your  majesty's,  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  facto  particularly  and  expressly  excbmmu- 
Bicated,  it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
person  with  those  that  are  desperate  Papists ;  and 


that  it  is  needless ;  I  commended  my  lord's  dill-' 
gence,  but  withal  put  it  by ;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  affirm,  in  diem,  or  sub-condi- 
tione,  that  your  majesty  maybe  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  depraesenti;  for  thathemaketh  youbaV^ 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  put 
tHe  Duke*  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  Oaused  him  to  be  arrested  of  treason^ 
he  would  stab  him;  ai&d  the  case  of  the  impo»- 
tress,  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said ^  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Kafha<^ 
rine  Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king ;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the 
relating.  But,  because  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  have 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  your  dir^ 
tion  considered,)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do ;  most 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  are  ready 
to  make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time« 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  majesty  shall  require 
it.  Myself  yesterday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside^ 
ajfter  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  He 
said,  I  should  have  it ;  and  repeated  ^at,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  in  that 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opinion  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  tell  it  me  within  R 
short  time,  though  he  were  not  at  that  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business,  in  omnei 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  your  majesty  know- 
ledge, when  time  serveth.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  REPORTING  THE  DAY 
OF  HEARING  OF  I.  S.  HIS  CAUSE,  IN  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER.    20  APRIL,  1615. 

It  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  EXCELLENT  MaIESTY, 

I.  $.'s  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  to 
be  Janus  bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  and  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well :  My  lord 
chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  he  had  done  it  timely. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal:  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  elegantly. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who  is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  familiarly  and  counsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  stranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him- 
self welU  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also ;  and  because  my  information  was  the 
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ground,  having  spoken  ont  of  a  few  heads  which 
I  had  gnthered ;  (for  I  seldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  cursonlyf  a  frame 
of  that  I  had  said;  though  I  persuade  myself  I 
spake  it  with  more  life.  I  have  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  sealed ;  if  your  majesty  have  so  much 
idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may  give  some  light 
of  the  day^s  work :  but  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  pardon  the  errors.  -  God  preserve  you 
ever. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTOR  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  NEW 
COMPANY.    AUGUST  1%  1615. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLEMT  MaJESTT* 

Your  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  bill,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Company ;  together 
with  a  bUl,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  them  both.  I  think  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  represent  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom 
that  which  I  conceive,  and  have  bad  long  in  mind, 
concerning  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  service  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected;  as  may 
well  appear  by  my  sundry  laboura  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  hold  it  a  worthy  character 
of  your  majesty*8  reiga  and  times ;  insomuch,  as 
though  your  majesty  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quitting 
of  it,  yet,  I  shsdl  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wish  your  majesty  to  deprive  youraelf  of  that 
beatitude ;  ^  Beatius  est  dare,  qoim  accipere," 
in  this  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
as  your  majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  yoU) 
to  so  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom :  although 
this  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
you,  by  the  increasing  of  customs  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case.  The  New  Company,  by 
this  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diverse  from  the  firet  intention;  or  rather, 
ex  diametro,  opposite  unto  the  same;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  I  may  cdl  them, 
mala  neoessaria,  but  yet  withal  temporary.  For 
as  men  make  war  to  have  peaoe«  so  these  mer- 
chants must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
banish  whites;  and  they  must  have  license  to  tse 
teyntours,  to  the  end  to  banish  teyntours* 

This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty  upon 
these  two  points  may  justly,  and  with  honour, 
and  with  preservation  of  your  first  intention  in- 
violate, demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
these 'Unnatural  points  continue,  and  then  $o  cease. 
For  your  majes^  may  be  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whites ;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming's  profit  upon  the  teyn- 
tour.  Now  then  as  I  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  them 
if  the  project  could  have  been  effected  at  once,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perchance,  too  little  husbandry  and  profidence  to 
take  nothing  of  them,  for  that  which  is  merely 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  Nay,  I  say 
further,  this  will  greatly  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi- 
tion merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
Uie  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sowed  ;  but 
have  gotten  themselves  certainties,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  rest.  And  though  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  the  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  may  be  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con« 
cl\ide  that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refuse  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  make  tiiem  pace  aright  to  your  ma^ 
jesty's  end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow- 
ed care  and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  could 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beareth  (methinks)  an  indif- 
ferent hand  in  this  particular;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself^ 
and  not  asB  motion  or  observation  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as.  if  this  must  be  demanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foreseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  aa 
with  their  good  contentment  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  God's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LBTTEB  to  bib  GEORGE  YILLIEftS,  TOUCHING 
BOPBR'S  PLaCB.    JANUABY  tt,]61». 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 
not  fiedl  to  salute  you  by  my  letter;  which,  that 
it  may  be  more  than  two  lines,  I  add  this  for 
news;  that  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  lord  chief 
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Jastioe  upon  the  oommission  for  the  indiotiiig  of 
the  grreat  person,  oae  of  the  judges  asked  him 
whether  Boper  were  dead  t  He  eaith*  he  ibr  hie 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  judges  answered. 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lord,  to  know  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said. 
No,  Mr.  Attorney^  I  will  not  wtestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saith  he,)  they  have  had  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.  I  said  again, 
••Those  days  he  past"  Here  yen  hsTe  the  dia- 
logue to  make  you  merry,  hut  in  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

.your  assured  friend  and  serrant. 


A  I£TTBR  TO  "THE  KtN«,  ASVI8INO  HOW  TO 
AREAK  OFF  Wim  TBS  NBW  COMPANY.  PEB- 
QUARTS,  16U. 

It  mat  pliasc  tour  kxckllknt  Majxstt, 

I  spake  yesternight  long  with  my  Lord  Coke; 
and  for  the  ••Rege  Inconsulto,'*  I  conceive  by 
him  it,  will  be  ••an  ampliiU  deliberandum 
censeo,"  .(as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majes^  shall  not  need  to.renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majes- 
ty's casual  reyenuf ,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully;  assuming,  nevertheless,  that 
be  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  ^f  a  thought;  another  to 
digest  business  singht.  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  divers  things  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty!&  means  and 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  \he  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance,  which 
he  4id  much  inculcate.  I  concur  freely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  seciet;  for  I  never 
saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  child  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in  the  womb,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  wll)  be  abortive.  I  know  i& 
q»ost  of  them  the  prosecution  must,  rest  much 
upon  nkyselC  But  I,  that  had  the  power  to  pre^ 
vail  in  the  fiinner's  ease  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
better  able  to  go  through  these  with  his  help,  the 
ground  beln^  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your 
majesty's  honour  no  loss  than  your  profit;  and 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive 
manner,  that  that  which  is  good,  for  th^  piesent 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve- 
niences. 

The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred 
to  me  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council;  wherein, 
ai\er  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  I  made  thai  r^pqrt  which  I  held  most  agree- 


Ue  to  tmftk  and  your  mi^9*s  service,  )f  this 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  put  upon 
the  patent  of  upon  the  order  made  by  theinselves* 
For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  tfie  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  verbatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war^ 
rant  from  the  tat>le,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke, 
with  much  re^>ect  to  roe,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  rad  disclaimed  his 
heing  at  the  table  when  the  additions  Ivera 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  his  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  unpro* 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  quesuon,} 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  but 
clauses  that  were  in  the  formw  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  jand  that  thi^ 
additions  likewise  passed  the  allowance  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  perhaps  conr 
ceived,  that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  occa- 
sion Uken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.  But  that  which  preserveth 
entire  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orders. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  th« 
table  readily. apprehended  and  much  approved; 
that  if  the  Uble  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract  {i 
for  whosoever  contracteth,  or  undertake  any 
thing,  is  always  understood  to  perform  it  hj 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  havis  undotaken  be 
either  impossible  ^nr  unjust. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  facul^  of  your  majea^'s  jndgmenti 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  dose  o( 
this  business;  that  the  falling  off  be  without  all 
exception.  God  have  you  in  hia  precioua 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant.  . 


A  LBTTKE  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
GHANCSLLOR'll  8ICXNE88.    FEBRUARY  0»  161S. 

It  may  plsasb  youb  most  excxllbnt  Majesty, 
I  am  glad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  enden> 
vours  in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  yon? 
sefvice;  that  business  may.comethe  less  crude, 
and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment, 
the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
should  satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hopn, 
through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
total. 

My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  felleth  out  ••  dure 
tjBinpors."    I  have  always  known  him  a  wise 
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and  of  JiiBt  eleyation  for  monarohy,  bat 
your  majesty *8  serriee  must  not  be  mortal ;  and 
if  yoa  lose  him,  as  your  majesty  hath  now  of 
kte  pnrehased  many  hearts  by  depiessing  the 
wieked,  so  God  doth  minister  unto  yoa  a  coan- 
lerpart  to  do  the  like  by  raising  the  honest.  God 
•▼•rmore  preserre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bambie  subject 

and  bounden  servant. 


A  ISTTEM  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUERS,  TOUCHING 
A  MOTIOIf  TO  8WKAB  HIM  COUNCILLOR.  FBB. 
tt,  IS15. 

Sia,^-My  lord  chancellor's  health  growing 
with  itte  days,  and  his  resignation  being  an  un- 
oertainty,  1  woald  be  glad  you  went  on  with  my 
first  motion,  my  swearing  privy  councillor.  This 
I  desire,  not  so  much  to  make  myself  more  sure 
of  the  other,  and  to  put  it  past  competition ;  (for 
herein,  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  becaase  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majf^ty's  sendee,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisfiiiction  of  my  oon- 
■eience,  that  I  deal  not  in  things  abore  my  voca- 
tion ;  and  for  my  better  countenanee  and  prevail- 
ing where  his  migesty's  service  is  under  any 
pntext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched.  I 
remember  a  greater  matter  th^n  this,  waa 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  pbcing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  is :  and  I 
imagine,  thf  king  did  on  purpose,  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  lord  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in  plain 
terms,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that  he  would  commend  to 
toeceed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  he  would 
name  me  for  the  fittest  man.  You  may  advise 
wliether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Mnmy ;  which  was,  indeed,  a  little  remembrance 
of  some  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  and 
Mthful  services  to  his  mijesty,  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  service  aprightly  and  carefully 
If  you  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
will  do  no  hurt:  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  deliver  the  paper  if  yon  call  for  it  God 
keep  yon  in  all  happineas. 

Your  truest  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THR  KINO  OF  ADVICE,  UPON  THE 
.BREACH  OF  TUB  NEW  COMPANY.    FEB.  SS,  1515. 

It  mat  plcase  rova  most  sxctLLnrr  Majbsty, 

Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 

Mroed  of  the  orders  and  dem>Rds  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  unlawful  and  unjust,  and 
themselves  bave  now  acknowledged  the  work  im- 
possible without  them  by  their  petition  in  writing, 
now  registered  in  the  Council  Book:  soasthis 
conclusion  (of  their  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  final  to  themselves;  and  the  im- 
possibility confessed  the  practice  and  abuse,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it. 

This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly 
ontheir  part;  wtiich  could  not  have  been,  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:  for  the 
patent  waa  your  majesty's  act,  Ihe  orders  are  their 
act ;  and  in  the  former  case  they  had  not  been 
liable  to  fhrther  qnestion,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  again  vStry  their  shape,  and  shall  (^H  their 
ordere,  convinced  of  injustice,  and  lay  their  im- 
position only  upon  the  trade  of  whitea,  whether 
your  majeaty  shall  further  expect  t  The  other,  if 
your  majeaty  dissolve  them  upon  this  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  and  profit  t  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  'break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment 

For  the  firet,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
oommitment  of  some  of  tfiein,)  that  they  should 
seek,  **  omnem  movere  lapidmn,"  to  help  them- 
selves. Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  tome  that  morning  very  judiciously,- and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  timet 
they  ahould  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  floweth  according 
to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business,  l^e  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  was  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  much.  But  that  is  past^  Howsoever,  if 
tiiey  should  go  back,  and  seek  again  to  entertain 
your  majesty  with  new  ordere  or  offers,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answere  of  repulse,- if  it  pleiise  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  tiiis  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
tliey  have  mainly  broken  with  your  mijesty  and 
contradicted  themselves.  First,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  diess  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  afler 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  eame  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  8^ 
condly.  They  ought  to  have  performed  that  eon- 
tract  according  to  tiiehr  subscription,  pro  rata, 
without  any  of  these  ordere  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
course to  these  devices  of  ordere.  Thirdly,  If  by 
order  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  ordere 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whitea,  which  is  an 
unlawful  and  prohibited  trade,  nevertheleas,  they 
would  have  brought  in  lawful  and  settled  trades, 
full  mannfaeturee,  merehandise  of  all  naturvs, 
poll  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  cannot 
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tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it  seemeth  they  woald  j  company.  And,  therefore,  I  dare  not  advise  to 
go  back  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites;  And,  therefore,  adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and  hath  been  so  long  under  government)  in  a  fre« 
build  this  ?reat  wheel  of  your  kingdom,;  upon  or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins^-and  try  experiments  >  of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I  i  by  the  Old  Company  restore^ ;  and,  that  yoar 
leave  to  your  princely  judgment.  majesty's  profit  be  raised  by  order  amongst  them- 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppofM  nelHres,  rather  than  by  doable  custom,  wherein  you 
ing  them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years  iiut^t  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  there 
contracted  for?  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not  ht  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath  carry  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  free; 
ever  beaten  apon  it  in  his  speech  with  me :  for  which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  otherways  than  your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hops  and  wish  «t 
as  trade  shall  give  encouragement ;  of  which  eii^ .  lea^t  that  this,  which  I  have  written,  may  be  of 
copragement  your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste*  |  some  use  to  your  majesty  to  settle  by  the  Sdvine 


And  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third 
year's  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  farther  grm^ 
dation,  your  majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  having  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  our  clothing  by  vent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manufacture 
of  dyinjg  and  dressing  ut>on  oar  whites  till  they 
can  cloth  :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  coft^e  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract; and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved they  will)  to  make  their  default  more  visi- 
ble to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty's  con- 
sultation, (that  is,  what  shall  be  done^  supposing 
an  absolute  breilch,)  I  have  had  some  speech  with 
BIr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  «on8i4eration.  The  first 
is,  that  tlie  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite^  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared ;  and  that  the  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  license ;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum* 
berland's,  which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  receiving  satisfaction,)  be  eoxf^ 
pounded  into  one  entire  license  without  stint  j 
and  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hath  been  offered  to  your 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  you  leave  there.  The  second  is^ 
that  there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
ence; that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom, 
and  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchan- 
dise prohibited  and  only  licentiate,  dniis  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
popular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that 
same  general  vein  of  a  republic,  which  ronneth 


of  the  lords  about  you  this  great  business.  At  the 
Least  it  is  the  effect  of  my  caie  and  poor  abiittj, 
which  if  in  me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  other 
end  but  faithfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God 
ever  preserve  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, ' 
,  and  bounden  servant. 


ANOTHER  LETTER,  TO  SIR  GEORGfi  VILLIER8, 
TOUCHING  A  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  IIIM  COUIf- 
CtLLOR.    FEBRUARY  «7, 1619. 

Sm, — ^I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
ha^ty  or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor ;  not  fqr  mine 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am' 
armed  witibin,)  but  for  thie  strength  of  my  service. 
The  times,  I  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  them 
best.  But  sure  I  am,  there  were  never  timej' 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  you)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.  The  arraignments,' 
when  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  the  gpreat  cause  of 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  the 
kin  jet's  prerogative;  divers  other  services  that 
concern  tfie  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  his 
ratate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  accept ' 
well  of  my  relations  touching  his  business ;  which 
may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping  (as  the  merchants- 
cbU  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.  But  I  leav^ 
all  nnto  yon,  thinking  myself  infinitely  bound^tt 
unto  you  for  your  great  favours ;  the  beams  where* 
of  I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  others : 
60  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this; 
that  as  the  king  showeth  himself  to  you  the  best 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  yonr  best  servant* 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest, 
Most  deVoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS*  TOUCHINQ 
HIS  SWEARING  COUNCILLOR.    MAY  30,  1016. 

Slr,— The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
in  the  Dutch;  and.  senreth  to  thsm  instead  of  a ;  neyer,  for  his  majesty  to  finish  his  good  mesnbg ' 
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Uiwardt  me ;  if  it  please  him  to  ooDBiddx  what  is 
past*  and  what  is  to  come. 

If  I  would  tender  my  profit*  and  oblige  men 
unto  me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  could  have 
more  profit  than  I  conld  devise,  and  could  obligee 
all  the  world  and  ofiend  none;  which  is  a  brave 
condition  for  a  man*s  private.  Bat  my  heart  is 
not  on  these^  things.  Yet,  on*  the  other  side,  I 
would  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  bat  pains  and  ene- 
mies; and  a  little  popular  reputation,  which 
foUoweUi  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thing 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
eontentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
yours :  But  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man^s  else.  If  you  would  put  your  strength 
to  this  business  it  is  done ;  and  that  done  many 
things  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  ever ;  I 
rest, 

Your  true  and  deroted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  CTIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  UPOK  TBE 
CHOICE  HIS  MAJESTY  GAVE  HIM,  WHETHER  HE 
WOULD  BE  BWORN  COUNCILLOR,  OR  HAVE 
ASSURANCE  TO  SUCCEED  THE  CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE  I,  lAiO. 

Sir, — The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
eboice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have,  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty*s  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thou^ts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
tlvirance,  (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and 
to  give  over  pleading  at  bar :  let  the  other  matter 
fast  upon  my  proof  and  his  mejesty*s  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
1'  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yoorseli^ 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  advance- 
ment or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Yonr  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant. 


TO  HIS  VERT  HONOURABLE  GOOD  FRIEND^  SIR 
GEORGE  VILLIERS,  MASTER  OP  TBE  HORSE  TO 
BIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER.    JUNE  li,  1616. 

Sir, — I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act 
of  council,  concerning  the  judges*  letter;  penned 
as  near  as  I  oould  to  his  majes^*8  instnictiQiis 

Vol.  IU.— 7 


received  in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  ma* 
jesty  my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
his,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omission  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty^s  excellent  hand  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
methinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  rest 
Your  most  devoted, 

and  boiinden  servant 


A  LETTER  tO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  FOR  THE 
RESTORING  OF  DOCTOR  BURGIS  TO  PREACH. 
JUNE  13,  1616.     . 

Sir, — ^I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour, 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  you 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  that 
upon  a  good  ground,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Burgis  to 
preach;  and  I  wish,  likewise, that  if  Gray's-Inn 
should  think  good  (after  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his  majesty 
shoald  not  be  against  it;  for  certainly  we  should 
watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  j»afe  auditory.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  yon,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  yon  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  tnay  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  Out  your  common- 
dations.  I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  RING,  TOUCHING  SIR  GEORGE 
VILLIERS*  PATENT  FOR  BARON  OF  BLETCHLEY 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS.    AUGUST  li,  1616. 

It  may  please  your  biost  excellent  Majesty, 
I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiers'  patent,  drawn 
again,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletchley  is  his  own,  and  to  my  thinking,  sound- 
eth  better  than  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as 
hath  been  used  in  the  patents  of  earls  of  like 
nature;  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing, 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  as  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resteth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  joy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this 
gentleman ;  whom  to  describe,  not  with  colours, 
but  with  true  lines,  I  may  say  this ;  your  majesty 
certainly  hath  found  out  and  chosen  a  safe 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged ; 
and  one,  that  I  know,  loveth  your  .majesty 
£ 
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nnfeigrnedly ;  and  admireth  yoa  as  much  as  is  in  a 
Dian  to  admire  his  sovereign  upon  earth.  Only 
your  majesty's  school  (wherein  he  hath  already 
so  well  profited  as  in  this  entrance  upon  the 
stage,  heing  the  time  of  jgreatest  danger,  he  hath 
not  committed  any  manifest  error)  will  add  per- 
fection to  your  majesty's  comfort,  and  the  great 
contentment  of  your  people.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  majesty.  .1  rest,  in  all  humhje* 
ness, 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  and  most 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 


▲  LETTBR  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8.  UPON 'THE 
SENDING  OF  HIS  PAITNT  FOR  THE  CREATION 
OF  VISCOUNT.  SEALED  AUGUST  20,  1616. 

Sir, — I  took  much  contentment  in  that  I  per- 
ceive by  your  letter  that  you  took  in  so  geod  part 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in 
your  own  nature  consented  therewith.  Cer- 
tainly, no  service  is  comparable  to  good  counsel ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  do  so 
much  for  another  as  a  man  may  do  for  himself;, 
now  good  counsel  helpeth  a  man  to  help  himself, 
but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as  supplieth  all ; 
my  service  and  good  will  shall  not  be  wanting. 
.  It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his 
majesty  towards  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
beholding  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then,  for  think- 
ing of  you  as  I  do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking 
as  I  think,  it  is  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I 
send  you  your  patent,  whereof  God  give  you  joy : 
and  J  send  you  here  enclosed  a  little  note  o( 
remembrance  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
concerneth  the  patent ;  for,  as  for  other  ceremo. 
nies,  I  leave  to  others. 

My  lord  chancellor .  despatched  your  patent 
presently  upon  the  receipt ;  and  wrote  to  me 
how  glad  he  was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished 
you.  If  you  write  to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
I  think  you  shall  do  well.  God  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  true  andinost  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  ACKNOW. 
LEDGiNG  THE  KING'S  FAVOUR  IN  GRANTING 
SOME  SUIT  OF  mS.    AUGUST  SS,  1610. 

Sir,-— I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  who,  I  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other 
ends  Uian  ambition,  is  contented  to  make  me 
Judge  of  mine  own  desires.  I  am  now  beating 
my  brains,  (amongst  many  cares  of  his  majesty's 
business)  touching  the  redeeming  of  time  in  this 
Jbusiness  of  cloth.  The  great  question  is,  how  to 
miss,  or  how  to  mate  the  Flemings;  how  to  pass 
by  them,  or  how  to  pass  over  them* 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  alter  your  style ;  bot 


I  shall  never,  whilst  I  breadie,  alter  mine  oim 
style  in  being 

Yoor  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  LETTER  TO  TUE  UNITKR^ 
SITY.  IN  ANSWER  OF  THEIR  CONGRATULATION 
AT  aiS  FIRST  COMING  TQ  THAT  PLACE. 

To  THE   RENOWNED   UNIVERSITY  Or  CaMBRIDGR, 
HIS  DEAR  AND  REVEREND  MoTHER. 

My  Lord,^[  am  debtor  to  you  of  your  letters, 
and  of  the  time  likewise  th^t  I  have  taken  to 
answer  them;  hut  as  soon  as  I  could  choose 
what  to  think  on,  I  thought  good  to  lejt  yoa 
know,  that  altiiough  you  may  err  much  in  ydut 
vali^tion  of  me,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
your  assurance ;  and  for  the  other  part  also, 
though  the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the 
life,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  mend  the  life  by  the 
picture,  and  to  become,  and  be,  as  you  express 
me  to  be.  Your  gratulations  shall  be  no  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  business  or  occasions, 
which  I  will  attend ;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my  care  of 
yobr  good.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God^s 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  soDf . 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorbambury,  ApiH  19, 1617. 


A  LETTER  OF  KINO  JAMES,  WRITTEN  TO  HIS 
LORDSHIP  WHEN  HE  WAS  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 
WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OWN  HAND,  UPON  TPB 
SENDING  TO  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OF  INSTAURATIO 
MAGNA,  THEN  NEWLY  PUBLISHED. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
your  book ;  than  the  which  you  could  not  have 
sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it  cannot  better  be  expressed 
by  me  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken  | 
first,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attentiaiH 
though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep^ 
having  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it  as 
you  had  to  write  it.  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty 
of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to  ask  yoa*  the 
question  in  any  p6int  where  I  shall  stand  in 
doubt;  <*Nam  ejus  est  explicare  cnjus  est  con 
dere;"  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly 
give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  as  in  my 
opinion  shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your 
place,  and  your  universal  methodic  knowledge , 
and  in  the  general,  I  have  already  observed,  that 
you  jump  with  me  in  taking  the  midway  between 
the  two  extremes ;  as  also  in  some  particulars  1 
have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opinion 
Amd  so,  ptayiog  God  to  give  foxa  work  as  good 
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•Qoceas  as  your  heart  can  wish,  and  your  labours 
deserrei  I  bid  yoa  lieartily  farewell. 

'    Jamks  Rkx. 

October  IB,  IflM. 


TO  MT  LORD  Ot  BS8EX. 

Mr  atN04JUiR  oooo  Lord, 

I  may  pensive,  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  that  your 
loidihip,  aa  the  time  senred,  aignified  unto  him 
an  intention  to  confer  with  hia  lordship  at  better 
opportuni^ ;  which  in  teg^  of  your  several  and 
weighty  occasiona  I  have  thought  good  to  put 
your  lordship  in.  remembrance  of;  that  now  at 
hia  coming  to  the  court  it  may  be  executed ;  de- 
thing  your  good  lordship,  nevertheless,  not  to 
eonceive  out  of  this  ipy  diligence  in  soliciting 
this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or 
mach  in  hope.  For,  aa  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Pamasaus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  that 
five  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite 
and  deairea ;  and  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much 
that  can  allege  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of 
an  evil  debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  tQ 
lend  him  new  sums,  and  to  enter  further  in  with 
him  to  make  him  satisfy  the  oldt  And^  to  her 
iDajesty,  no  other  reason  but  the  reaaon  of  a 
waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of  those  who  serve 
in  counsel  of  law.  And  so  I  commit  your  lord- 
ship to  God*s  beat  preservation* 


TO  MT  LOBD  OP  E88BX. 
Mr  Lord,— Conceiving  that  your  lordahip  came 
BOW  up  in  the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  aoe  your 
sovereign  miatress ;  which  kind  of  complimenta  are 
many  timea  ••instar  magnonim  meritomm;"  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  hard  for  ma  to  find  you,  I 
hare  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  knmble 
salatations  of  him  that  ia  mora  yoora  than  any 
Bian> ;  and  more  youra  than  any  man*  To  theae 
•alntationa  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gtatulation, 
eonfeaaing  that  your  lordahip,  in  your  last  (md* 
hteofSB  with  me  before  your  Jooniey,  spalls  not 
in  jnxDf  God  making  it  good,  that  jon  tcostad  ws 
shooid  say,  ««quia  pataaaett**  Which,  as  it  is 
Ibnnd  true  in  a  happy  aenae,  so  I  wish  you  do 
Bot  find  another  <•  quia  pntasaet,**  in  ,the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is 
•s  he  said,  <«nnbecnla  eat  eitd  tnasilMt;''  and 
that  your  lordahip's  wisdom  and  dbseqniona  oir* 
cnmspeetion  and  patience  will  torn  all  to  the 
beat  So,  refening  all  to  aome  time  that  I  may 
aueod  yoo,  I  commit  you  to  God's  beat  pre- 
servation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  VmVL 
M  vLord,— I  am  glad  yourlordship  hath  plunged 
401  of  your  ownbnsiBess}  wbeieia  I  must  sooi- 


mend  your  lordship  as  Xenophon  commended  tho 
state  of  his  country,  which  was  this :  that  havbg 
chosen  the  worst  form  of  government  of  all  others,; 
they  governed  the  beat  in  that  kind.  **  Hec  pace 
et  venii  tui,**  according  to  my  charter.  Now, 
as  your  Iprdship  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in  hand, 
(though  that  I  know  tliat  the  fnrtiier  from  the 
term  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,)  so, 
that  being  concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  ene  of 
your  next  cares.  And  having  communicated 
with  my  brother  of  some  course  either  to  perfit 
the  first,  or  to  make  me  some  other  way ;  or  rather, 
by  seeming  to  make  me  some  other  way,  to  per- 
fit the  firat,  wherewith  he  agreed  to  acquaint  your 
lordship;  I  am  desirous,  for  mine  own  better 
satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your,  lordship  myself, 
which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere  else  tban  at 
court;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will  assign 
me  to  wait  on  you.    And  ao,  in^  etc. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir,— Your  honour  knoweth  my  manner  is, 
though  it  be  not  the  wiseat  Way,  yet  taking  it  for 
the  honestest,  to  do  as  Alexander  did  h^  his  phy-* 
sician  in  drinking  the  medicine  and  delivering  the 
advertiabment  of  suspicion;  so  I  trust  on  and  yet 
do  not  smother  what  I  hear.  I  do  assure  you, 
air,  that  by  a  wise  friend  of  mine,  and  not  facti- 
ous  toward  your  honour,  I  was  told  with  asseve- 
ration, that  your  honour  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Coventry,  for  2000  angels ;  and  that  you  wrought 
in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your  father.  And 
he  aaid  further,  that  from  your  servants,  from 
your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  against  me.  The  truth  of  which  tale 
I  do  not  believe;  you  know  the  event  will  show, 
and  God  wUl  right*  But  as  I  reject  this  report, 
(though  the  strangeness  of  my  case  might  make 
nie  credulous,)  ao  I  admit  a  conceit  that  the  last 
inesseflger  my  lord  and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill 
with  your  honours ;  And  that  word  (speculation) 
which  was  in  the  queen*a  mouth  rebounded  from 
him  ttB  a  commendation,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray,  trust  not  him 
agaiii  in  my  matter.  Thia  was  much  to  write, 
bat  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty, 
who  am  weary  of  ssserviling  myself  to  every 
man's  charity.    Thus  I,  etc. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  STANHOPE^  i 

Sir, — Your  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may 
seem  now  no  time  to  awake,  bat  that  I  do  not  find 
that  any  general  calendar  of  observation  of  time 
ssrreth  for  te  court;  ttid,  besides,  if  that  hs 
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done  which  I-hope  hy  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other  matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  n^y 
De  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  give  the  occasion.  And  thoogh  my  lord 
treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health,  nevertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especis^ly  if  this^hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  continue)  shall  relent ;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship's  spirit  may  lie  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  keep  neither  va- 
cation nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  pmparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  useth ;  and,  theFofore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  put  you  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  relianee  1  have  upon  tiie  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  please  youb  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty's  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
o&nce  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  the  sun,  when 
a  man  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  thereof  flieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Amyas  Paulett  into  Pn^nce,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty^a  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  I  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  (his,  •*  relinquere  amorem  primum.*' 
But  since  *'principia  actionum  sunt  tantum.  in 
nostra  potestate ;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemency,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  ^hall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace ;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  you  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend«  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her  rejection;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 

It  mat  please  your  oooo  Lordship, 

I  am  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your  favonr- 
•bls  opinion,  which  by  Mr*  Secxet^'s  wpoit  I 


find  you  conceive  of  me  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
have  wished  unto  me,  <*nec  opinanti."  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's  mediip 
tion  but  this,  that  your  lordship  and  my  nther 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen; 
for  I  see  well  ^the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  mast 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  oi 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indiifWent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  your  lordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majesty 
granted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  mijesty« 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends' 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wanting 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  doth 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  others;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  your  beadsman;  accord^ 
ingly,  at  this  time,  commend  your  lordship  to 
the  divine  protection.- 


TO  poulk  grevil. 

SiR,^  understand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end- 
less question.  I  assure  you,  I  had  said,  *<  requiesca 
anima  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psalter,  «« nolite  confidere,"  I  dare  go  no  farther* 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  onos^ 
assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  understand  but  of  ]di6 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
<*invidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Essex's  suit, 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  taf 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  somi 
errors,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  thne  or  other  1 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it.  And  What  though  the  mastsf^ 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself 
and  others  \bink  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  so', 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  H 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but «« servitium  viscatum," 
lims-twigs  iand  fetches  to  place  myself ;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  course  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes- 
ty's service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff"  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majesty 
Will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is 
nesieit,  flisth  away  and  lighteth  a  litUe  beibve, 
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and  then  (he  ehild  after  it  again,  and  so  in  infini- 
tum, I  am  weary  of  it :  aa  also  of  wearyusg  my 
good  friends,  of  whom,  netertheless,  I  hope  in  one 
course  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  yoiir  business  I  leave  to  troable  you 
with  this  idle  letter,  being  but  **ju8taet  mdde- 
rata  querimonia/*  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
«•  primus  amor,"  will  not  easily  be  cast  off.  And 
thus  again  I  commend  me  to  you. 


TO  THE  LORD  ^EASUBEB  BTTfiGfiLET. 

Most  bonourablc  and  my  vbby  good  Lord, 

I  know,  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this 
letter,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  busi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am  not  induced  U^ereto, 
by  any  new  particular  occasion:  And,  thereof, 
your  lordship  may  impute  to  me  either  levity  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  dealing ;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able pprson,  in  whom  there  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitude  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  mysfelf 
first,  that  I  have  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  <*  parvis  componere 
magna,"  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
of  access  amongst  the  care  of  great.  And,  for 
myself,  I  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
1  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  considmation  of  my  own  duty,  rather 
than  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefore,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  **  ex  abundan- 
tia  cordis,*'  I  must  acknowledge  boW  greatly  and 
diversely  your  lordship  hath  vouchsafed  to  tie  me 
onto  yon  by  many  your  benefits'.  The  reversion 
of  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
nnto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
opposition,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate ;  your 
lordship's  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
place  of  the  wards;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor ;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligation ;  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well 
by  your  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
your  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
for  my  help  ;  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  reeeived,  that  fewer 
might  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  your  lordship's  good- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  side,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
services  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
sneh  as  are  near  onto  your  lordship;  which  hath 
made  me  fear  sometimes  that  your  lordship  doth 
more  honourably  affect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
cern of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  lordship  again.    Which,  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  unnatural,  un- 
thankful, or  unwise.  This  canseth  me,  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  mine 
own  ease  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent,  but  mite  that  God  hath  given  me ; 
which  I  ever  do  and  shall  devote  to  your  service. 
And  in  like  humble  manner  I  pray  your  lordship 
to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  nnto  me 
the  errors  of  any  other;  (which  I  know  also, 
themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  fbre* 
thought :)  but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  true,  I  do  in  part 
comfcMt  myself,  supposing  that  it  is  my  weakness 
and  insufficiency  that  moveth  your  lordship,  who 
hath  so  general  a  command  to  use  others  more 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is ;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly  undertake  that  nature  and 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  a 
politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good 
favour  and  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  1  yiMd 
your  lordship  my  very  humble  good  thanks.  And 
so  again  craving  yoor  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  un- 
puissant  a  service,  but  yet  a  true  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease, 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  MT  LORD  OP  ESSEX. 

Most  bonousabli  and  mt  sihgulab  good  Lord, 

I  cannot  but  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  whieh  being  done  in  such  an 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en- 
riched both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expr^sing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  fi&vonrs  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect;  that  it  raiseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them ; 
and  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them. 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no, 
I  must  leave  that  to  God,  who  hath  them  in  de- 
pod  to.  Whom,  also,  I  most  instantly  beseech  lo 
give  you  fruit  of  yoor  actions  beyond  that  your 
heartcan  propound.  «*  Nam  Deus  major  est  corde." 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictions,  I 
recommend  yonr  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  LUCT. 
Silt— There  ^^  ^^  newn  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  time,  than  tiiat  of  the  good  success  of 
s3 
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mj  kmsman ;  wherein  if  he  be  happy  he  cflDxiot 
be  nappy  alone,  it  consisting  of  two  parts.  And 
I  render  you  no  leas  kind  thanks  for  your  aid  and 
favour,  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  my  self  i 
assuring  you  that  this  bdnd  of  alliance  shdl,  on 
my  part,  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribnte  to  yotu 
good  fortune  upon  ail  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  yon  so  required  an 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheritance,  and  one  lease 
of  great  value,  which  my  kinsman  bringethf  with 
a  note  of  the  tenures,  yalues,  contents,  and  smtet 
truly  and  perfectly  drawn^  whereby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  land  is  good  land,  and  well  countenanced 
by  scope  of  acres,  woods,  and  royalties,  thi>ugh 
the  totol  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  differ  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this ^ 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affectjon. 
To  conclude,  I  doubt  not  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  life ;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred  to  ail 
honesty,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  conve* 
nient.  And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen*s  service,  J 
would  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  hoa&e 
of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  your  good 
friend,  Mr,  Attorney  General.  But  sure  I  am* 
if  Scriptures  fail. not, it  will  have  as  much  of 
Qod*8  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  eter  the  best 
feast,  &c. 


TO  Snt  ROBERT  CECtL. 
Mf  fltXTGULAk  GOOD  LoRD, 

The  argunient  of  my  letters  to  your  lord^p 
rather  inoreaseth  than  «pendeth ;  it  being  only  th% 
deal  re  I  have  to  salute  you :  which,  by  your.  ab» 
sence  is  mere  augment^  ihan  abated. ,  For  m& 
to  wTLte  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot: 
tish  brags  .or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  ruffling,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  is 
"  alienum  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  ta 
forget  to  whom  I  write*;  save  that  you,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  deliglit 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  yre  that  know  hot 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  '  But  to 
leave  sttch  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  wtite-jto 
yoarself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  yon,  you  being 
aa  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  d^ 
scent.  This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasibn;  and  methought^bis 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  ills 
cou^h  vehement;  but  his  voice  was  as  faint  idl 
the  while  as  at  first.  Thusy  wishing  your  ^loxd- 
ship  a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  commend  yoa 
to  the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AT  HIS  BEING 
FRANCE. 


rs 


It  may  pUeask  tour  hosourablx  LordshiFi  . 

I  know  yo9  will  pardon  this  my  observance^  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  love.  I  nm  sorry  that,  as  your 
time  of  absence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth ;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  you, 
there  groweth  an  opinion  amongst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravi  ty 
of  your  nature  to  be  net  to  hope  lightly,  it  maketti 
me  to  despair  the  less.  For  yon  are  "  natus  ad 
ardua :"  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your 
*ordship*s  self:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  signify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
tinual and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever,  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.    Gray*s  Inn. 

At  your  honour's  commandment,  ever* 
and  paztieulaily. 


TO  THE  QtTEBN. 

It  mat  plrask  tour  sacred  MajksTt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
h amble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of. 
tuch  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
e^ase ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  such 
Bcience  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  that  which  joa 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  loid 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  person,) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarjred  offisrs  of  compoeitioh; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  heiarkened 
'  untOt  this  matter  had  been  quenched  long  ago^ 
witKont  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  yoar 
majesty  will  Include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  ^e  in  this  cau^.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  thi^  man 
now  is,  if  your  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  seek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majeaty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
preseitation  of  the  Divbe  Majesty. 

Your  ms^esty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subject 
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TO  THE  QUSSN.* 

It  mat  plsam  tour  Majestt, 

It  wera  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  better 
thma  that  jour  majesty  should  cast  away  my  letter 
u  you  hare  done  me ;  Were  it  not  Aat  it  is  pos- 
sible your  majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
it,  whereupon  your  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
«nd  so  indignation  may  obtain  (hat  of  you  which 
'  faroor  could  not«  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
sume to  ofibr  unto  your  majesty  dead  lines-,  my- 
self being  exclhded  as  I  am ;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject;  namely,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  doty. '  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favours  be  cast 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed 
to  the  wind ;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
rock,  and  hath  been,  and  oTer  shall  be  unforced 
snd  unattempted.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
world  out  of  error,  and  your  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  have  so 
much  as  any  election  or  will  in  this  my  absence 
from  attendance ;  I  cannot  but  leave  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  That  I  am  arid  have 
been  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself -only  to 
obey  and  execute  your  majesty's  will.  And, 
Indeed,  madam,  I  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  have  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me ;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
in  the  art  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintes- 
sence of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy;  as  to  have 
passed  so  many  summers  without  all  feeling  of 
my  sufferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
this,  that  I  know  your  majesty  iaketh  delight  and 
eontentment  in  executing  this  disgrace  Upon  me. 
And,  since  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  tor  that  Thus 
making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  justice  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violence  cut  asunder  all  other 
knots)  your  majesty  would  not  touch  nie  in  that 
which  is  indissoluble ;  that  is,  point  of  doty :  and 
*ttiat  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unwar- 
ranted presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
snd :  I  cease  in  all  humbleness ; 

Your  majesty's  poor,  and  never 

80  unworthy  servant, 

Essex. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  EftSEX. 

It  mat  plkasb  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  •<  statu  quo  prius,*'  no 
man  taketb  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  <*  neque  illam  tu  satis 
Doveras,  neque  te  ilia,  hoc  ubi  fit,  ibi  npn  vivitur.'* 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

•  WritttB  bj  Mr.  Baeoa  |br  Bj  Lord  of  Em«z. 


believe  your  lordship  looked  to  have  found  hei 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done ;  neither 
her  majesty,  percaee,  looked  to  have  found  your 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I  hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con- 
sent ;  which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish, 
remora,  which,  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath  it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
And,  therefore,  as  bearing  unto  your  lordship, 
after  her  majesty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  could  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  affec- 
tionate gratulation.  And  so  I  commend  your 
food  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  the 
divine  Majesty. 
From  Gray'a  Inn. 


TO  8IH  ROBERT  CECIL." 

It  mat  please  tour  oood  Honour, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  **  mendacia  fame,** 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks 
among  inferiors,  and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into 
some  ears.  And,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend  to  avoid  a  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
monire ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  ot  the  lord  chief  jostice^ 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whatsoever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain ;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
me  and  assisting  roe.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  bath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of  this  I 
discern  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty's  grrace  being  begun  in  my  first  years, 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
years,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  ^s  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  they 
think  to  make  some  aspersion.  But,  as  I  know 
no  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
me ;  which  is  the  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  roe,  to  no  small  terror,  that  1  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  since 
put  off  any  fearful  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  So,  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  your  good 
opinion,  I  remain. 
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TO  TEE  QUEEN. 
It  mat  pleask  your  excellent  Majesty, 

I  presume,  according  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  the  time,  and  mjr  accastomed  duty,,  in 
aU  humbleness  to  present  your  majesty  wivh  a 
simple  grift;  almost  as  far  ^m  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and  there- 
with wish  that  we  may  continue  to  reckon  on, 
and  ever  your  majesty's  happy  years  of  reign : 
and  they  that  reckon  npon  any  other  hopes,  I  would 
they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost.  And 
60,  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  goodness* 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Ma^isty^ 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to 
impate  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
unworthiness.  But  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  I  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand^  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stupidi^,  if  I  should  not  decline  the 
occasions,  exoept  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  ani 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pure  and  unlea- 
vened; and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  caTe  of 
your  glvry-,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  ffervice ;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
"^ard  vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation, 
I  most  humbly  crave  God's  pardon  for  qtsenching 
the  iBpirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
,  I  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  lo  llie 
dregs  of  this  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  "Totus  mundas  in 
maUgno  positus  est."  My  life  hath  "been  ihreat- 
ened,  and  ray  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an 
honour ;  but  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  their  hopes;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  thai 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  foil 
crrt  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reined, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  person,  which  I  comniend  to 
the  Divine  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  you. 


entrance  into  some  ears.  Fof  your  lordship's 
love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  higUjt 
because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  we  bodi 
have  tasted  of  the  best  waters,  in  my  account*  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge  that  beatedi  -apace  at  this  time ; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  pr&« 
mnnire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason; 
and  this  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter 
of  the  lord  chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  ai» 
tomey-generd's.  My  lorfl,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  thp 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  nottomainp 
tai  n :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
mo,  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  vad 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  reinedy  against 
lies  than  others  do  against  libels.  The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  partly,  some  light-headed  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  begun 
Tind  continued  sihce  my  childhood,  as  Jong  as  her 
majesty  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn  . 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tsde,  and  the  envy 
hereof,  upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.  And,  therefore,  (my  lord,)  I  pray  yon 
anawer  for  me  to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  For  my  Lord 
of  EsseXy  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  mu6h  bound 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  hUYe  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  ^s  well- 
doing than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I'pra^ 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right. 
**  Nulla  remedia,  tam  faciunt  dolorem,  quam  qun 
sunt  salutaria."  For  my  part,  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  1  am  sure  these 
courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  all. 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  ex* 
ceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God!s  goodness. 


TO  MY  LORD  HEN.  HOWARD. 

My  Lord, — ^There  be  very  few  besides  yourself 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  for  E  con- 
temn "  mendacia  famae,"  as  it  walks  ftmong  in- 
feriors ;  though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  m;ay  baTe 


TUB  EARL  OP  ESSEX'S  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL, 
AT  HIS  ES^BARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE»  1506. 

Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoROS, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  belong 
to  oar  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  incur  soldiers,  I  am  come  aboard, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  time  and  leisure  to  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  havQ  to  do, 
besides  the  goYeming  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medi- 
tation, as  I  first  study  to  please  my  most  gracious 
sovereign,  as  w^U  as  to  serve  her ;  so  my  next 
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can  if,  to  leave  jonr  lordships  well  satisfied  of  my 
ptst  carriage  since  I  was  nominated  to  this  service ; 
and  apt  to  make  favourable  construction  of  what 
I  shall  do  hereafter. 

In  my  past  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
nor  excuse  imperfections :  for  whatsoever  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  thsm  I  owe ;  and 
besides  my  faults,  my  very  faith  and  zeal  (which 
are  the  best  tHings  in  me)  do  make  me  commit 
errors.  Bat  I  would  fain  approve  the  matter 
itself  of  undertaking  this  service  to  have  been 
good,  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous; 
or'  at  least,  my  intent  and  iends  unblameable^ 
though  my  judgment  were  faulty.  Your  lordships 
know  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
to  attempt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  to  attend  an  enemy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
in  our  own.  And  if  this  rule  among  the  ancients 
was  generally  held  true,  it  might  be  better  allowed 
of  OS  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
tenitpry,  not  extraordinary  rich,  and  defended 
only  with  itself,  shall  have  to  do  with  another 
stato  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
treasure  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Christendom  to  serve  it.  For  we  have,  as  the 
Athenians  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip ; 
««pnelium  facile,  bellum  difficile."  Therefore,  it 
ia  our  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  persuade  to  prevention,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greater  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad :  and 
that  was  a  witness  how  a  handful  of  men,  nei- 
•ther  armed,  victualled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be,  landed,  marched,  and  had  done  what  they 
listed,  if  either  the  ships  had  come  up,  or  they 
had  any  provisions  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
break  open  a  gate.  But  though  the  counsel  be 
good  for  some  states,  and  for  ours  at  some  times, 
yet  the  opportunities  ought  to  be  watched,  and  it 
most  appear  that  this  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
The  opportonity  for  such  service  I  take  to  be  when 
either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
be  not  impeached.  The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
seek  to  do  him  is,  to  intercept  his  treasure,  whereby 
we  shall  cut  his  sinews,  and  make  war  upon  him 
with  his  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  dis- 
continue him  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majesty 
shall  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
become  mistress  of  the  sea ;  which  is  the  greats 
ness  that  the  queen  of  an  island  should  most 
aspire  unto.  In  matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
journey  most  hurt  him,  and  benefit  ourselves; 
ainee  he  hath  (as  is  agreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
caiBcks  to  come  home  now  than  ever  any  year 
before.  Besides  many  good  advantages  which 
shall  be  offered  if  we  command  the  coast.  And 
to  give  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
fiea,  now  is  the  time,  when  he  hath  declared  his 
^rabition  to  command  the   seas;  and  yet,  ao 
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divided  his  fleets :  some  appointed  to  be  set  out, 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  others  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sea,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  all  so  dispersed  in  several  places,  as  if  ^  any 
time  we  might -do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  war  upon  us«  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  offers,  and  gifte  to  the 
rebels  of  Ireland ;  his  ^besieging  and  winning  of 
Calais,  and  those  parts  of  France  that  front  upon 
us;  and  his  strengthening  himself  by  s^  by  so 
many  means;  let  these  things  (I  say)  tell  us. 
So,  as  if  we  will  at  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,  we  must  now  con- 
fess it  to  be  opportune.  But  whatsoever  the 
counsel  were,  I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  it. 
Fqr  as  I  was  not  the  contriver,  not  offerer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)  I  should  have  been 
thought  both  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty^  service.  I  say  not  this,  for  that  I  think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it ;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admiral  devised  it,  presented 
it  to  her  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba- 
tion of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordships  as  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  my  pro- 
mise to^o  with  him.  One  thing  (I  confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  oharged  withal :  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty's,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries'  charge  was  past, 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous ; 
I  could  not  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety  the  journey  might  be  broken.  Where- 
in, although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  lordships  consider  who  almost  that  had 
been  in  my  case  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  instrument 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  years: 
who  (I  say)  would  not  have  been  so  aflfected  % 
But  far  be  it  from  me,  in  any  action  of  this  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  or  my  particular  for- 
tunes. I  must  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  her  majesty :  which  tieth  you  all  to  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  your  lord- 
ships will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  t  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  ot  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
offered  us  recompense  for  all  our  chargea  and 
losses.  But  (my  lords)  I  pray  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  aold  at 
once  for  money  t  I  will  leave  mine  own  reputa- 
tion as  too  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioned.  But 
I  should  have  sold  the  honour  of  her  majesty,  tne 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con- 
federates, the  fortune  and  hope  of  many  of  my 
poor  countrymen,  and  the  poasibility  of  giving  a 
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blow  to  that  enemy  that  ought' ^ver  to' be  hatefol 
to  all  true  English  hearts.  I  should  have  sold 
aH  this  for  private  profit;  therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty,  and  pray  your  lordships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
zeal  so  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reverend  forms 
Whiqh  I  should  have  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have 
my  heart  out  of  my  body  than  this  zeal  out  of  my 
heart.  And  now,  as  I  have  laid  before  your 
lordships  my  past  carriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  breech  your  lordships  give  me  leave 
to  prepare  you  to  a  favourable  construction  of 
that  which  I  shall  do  hereafter^  in  which  suit  I 
am  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  hazarding  of 
life,  nor  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service ;  to  the  end  that  I  might  find  your  lord- 
ahips  (who  are  public  persons)  more  favourable 
judges :  but  will  confess,  that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  y^hen  I  have  done  all  I  can,  t  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion of  our  actions,  nor  too  little,  lest  all  we  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
know  we  mast  be  tied  to  do  more  than  shall  be 
for  (ler  iaajesty'ff  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for  so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
of  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  Ull  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  are  «o  afraid  to  be  out, 
and'  with  aiich  a  continual  heedfulneas,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  vte  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever^ after.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  as  they,  and  because  I  have  more  sense 
of  duty,  I  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  b^  my  compass;  and  for  .land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  majesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealtlr  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by. 
sea.  But  to  have  mad&  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  .worthy  of  such  a 
^ueen,  and  of  such  a  preparation.  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  heard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland,  and  attempts  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  or  h.is  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
ed all  Christendom  from  his  fearful  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  auch 
a  general  preservation,  so  she  had  been  as  great 
in  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  partjr;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spain,  because  she  made 
tiiem  to  purpose,  and  they  all  but  as  her  assistants 
and  dependants.    And,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


wars  is  peace,  so  she  might  have  had  peace  when 
she  would,  and  with  what  conditions  she  would, 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  'she  would. 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  force  biiii 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  she  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  done  this  as  to  have  performed 
lesser  services.  The  objections. against  this  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  any 
thing  of  his  thai  is  so  mighty  a  king:,  and 
charge,  tp  send  suck  supplies  from  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needfuU  For  hazard,  it  is  not  ther 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the. 
hazards  of  a  defensive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enforced  to  fight,  but  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  be  set  out 
for  such  a^serviee.  And  those  also  that  shall  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  be  in  less  danger  than  if  they' 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  FraneCf 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  main  or  continent  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,-  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
army  to  attempt  them;  {though  I  doubt  not  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
ty^  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a  place  well 
fortified,  and  where  they  had  a  port  open,  he 
would  grow  quickly  weary  of  those  attempts;) 
but  they  should  be  so  lodged  as  the  seat  ansL 
strength  of  the  place  should  warrant  their  safety;, 
sothat  to  pull  her  mi^esty*s  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  that 
stands  on  firm  land  by  bimr  and  to  let  English 
quietly  possess  it,  should  so  much  prejudice  him, 
as  he  were  not  able  to  endure  it.  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  much  be  expended  but 
that  it  might  easily  be  borne.  And  the  place 
being  well  chosen,  and  the  war  well  conducted, 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  the  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majesty,  and  wealth  to  our  country  would 
grow  from  the  place  that  should  be  held,  for  in« 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indiam 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England, 
and  her  majesty  be  made  to  give  law  to  all  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Besides,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, should  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  rer 
putation,  and  purse,  as  her  majesty  should  forever 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be, 
your  lordships  will  desire  to  know  the  place 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to  hold  it;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships*  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  next.  This  is  oiily  to  beseech  you,  for  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  welfare 
of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
'  this  general  proposition ;  and  if  your  Ibrdsbipe 
!  find  it  reasonable,  that  you  will  move  it  to  the 
!  queen;  by  whom  if  I  be  commanded  toaet  down 
:  t^  hypothesis,  or  to  descend  unto  particulars,  1 
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wfll  offer  my  project  with  this  conditiovi,  that  if  I 
tdTiae  any  thing  that  the  council  of  war  shall 
think  dangerous,  it  may  he  rejected ;  or  if  myself 
b6  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  receives  dishonour,  that  I 
mf  answer  it  with  my  life.  And  yet  your 
lordships  know  I  am  matched  with  those  in 
whom  I  have  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
tttribnte  their-  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  take  the  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  I 
Joined,  I  find  so  much  honour  and  sejrice,  as. 
I  doubt  not  bat  our  unity  in  affection  will  make 
a  mity  in  council,  action,  and  government.  I 
InTe  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
bsfua  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
^aidst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  your 
lofdships  pardon  the  errors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
iMmouTable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  Complaints,  advertisements,  or 
Imports,  till  I  have  given  answer  to  them*  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
^letraction,  so  a  little  body  full  <>f  sharp  humours 
li  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontents 
ed  hnmonrs  of  an  army  do  make  their  greatest 
qmarrel  to  him  that  commands  the  army,  not  so 
fnach  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
Ihsir's.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
-Id  God's  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordships'  commandment, 

Robert  Essex. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX,  FBOM  MR.  BACON. 
Mr  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
.  neant  to  have  said  to  your  lordship  at-Barahelmes, 
Urom  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.  Where- 
imto  I  will  only  .add  this;  that  I  humbly  desire 
yoor  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor 
advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealously  a  little,  if 
yoa  will,  and  to  consider :  First,  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  think  that  your  fortune  comprehend 
eth.mine:  Next,  whether  I  shift  my  counsel  and 
do  not  ««^constare  mihi ;"  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  some  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 
which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  derogate  from 
that  which  they  have  said  heretofore:  Thirdly, 
whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 
eareful  and  devoted  counsel.  For  although  I 
?emsmb«r  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 
yon  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 
,mt  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed .  a 
treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  it;  yet  I  suppose  you 
'do  since  believe,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 
malignant  humour  then  gprowing  upon  her  majesty 
toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 
consequence.  And  for  being  against  it,  now 
lately,  that  you  should  not  estrange  yourself, 
although  I  give  place  to  none  in  true  gratulation, 


yet  neither  do  X  repent  me  of  safe  counsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  But 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  tho  best, 
duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes.  I 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time ;  **  Martha,  Martha^ 
attendis  ad  plurima,  unum  sufficit."  Win  the 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  beginmng,  of  any  other 
course  I  see  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  ofafifection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wagBT  my  life  (let  them  make  what  prosopopsus 
they  will  of  her  majesty's  nature)  that  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  **  quid  fist  homini« 
quem  rex  vult  honorareV*  But  how  is  it  now! 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hath  the 
advantage  of  my  affectipn  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  of  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangejous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension4 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  you  can  find  no  other  conditio^ 
than  inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and  low ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  .blasting  ef  jronr  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing, 
and  fortifying  such,  instruments  as  are  most 
factious  agi^BSt  yo^,  repulses  and  sooms  of  your 
friends  and  dependants  that  are  true  and  steadfast, 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  aos 
are  flexible  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you,  and  feeding  you  with 
dalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  from 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case ;  yea,  and  percase  venturing  yon  in 
perilous  and  de^>erate  enterprises.  Herein  it 
may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me ;  firs  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  these  things  should  be 
plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  her 
nature  too  well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for- 
merly described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king's 
breast  towards  a  subject,  these  other  recited  in- 
oonveniences  must  of  necessity  of  politic  conse- 
quences follow;  in  respect  of  such  instruments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  oonceits,  and  second  Uiem; 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  fur^er  than  themselves 
would.  Yoor  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interrupt 
their  orato^  when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers ; 
'« quid  igitor  agendum  est  Y" 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  «>  quae  mihi  nono  hd 
mentum  veniunt;"  supposing,- nevertheless,  diat 
yourself,  out  ef  your  own  wisdom  upon  the  < 
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with  this  plaimiesa  and  liberty  represented  ta  yoa, 
will  find  out  better  expedients  and  remedies; .  I 
wish  a  core  applied  to  every  of  the  five  former 
impressions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  but  as 
I  Uiink  they  are  of  weight. 

For  thejemoring  the  impression  of  your  nature 
to  be  'opiniatre  and  not  ruleable ;  first,  and  above 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  your  lordship  would  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your 
nature  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  you 
cannot  upon  every  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
miich.  Next,  whereas  I  have  notbd  you  to  fiy 
and  avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitaUon  of  mf  Lord'  of  Leicesterand 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnammity  and  me^it,)  that  it  will  do  you  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(aa  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  authors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly^  when  at  any  tiine  your  lordship  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  there  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  you  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it,  •^  magis  in 
speoiem  adornatis  verbis,  quam  utsentire  videaris." 
So  that  a  man  may  read  fownality  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
familiarly,  «*et  oratione  fida."  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulars 
afoot,  which  you  should  seem  to  pursue  with 
earnestness  and  afifection ;  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty^s  opposition 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  ofifer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty  is  like  to  oppose  unto :  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  *<  Conjunctum  cum  aliens  injuria.;" 
I  will  not  answer,  **  haec  non  aliter  constabunt  f* 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a  mouth 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not.  A 
less  weighty  sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys,  which  at  her  majesty  V 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish ;  as  if  you 
m^ould  pretend  a  journey  to  "see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  notwith  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  them.  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your 
habiti,  apparel,  weartnjg^,  gestures,  and  the  like. 
'  The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
that  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not 9ufBciently  wonder  at  your  lordship*s  course, 
that  you  say,  the  wars  are  your  occupation,  and 
go  in  that  course ;  whereas,if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,  you  should  have  left  that 
person  at  Plymouth ;  more  thau  when  in  counsel 


or  in  commending  fit  persons  for  service  for  wm 
it  had  been- in  season.  And  here,  niy  lord,  I 
pray  mistake  me  not.  I  am  not  to  play  now  tiis 
part  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  besi  to 
mine  own  ttnm.  I  know  What  I  owe  -yoo :  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past: 
the  rather,  because  yon  may  make  so  honourable 
a  full  point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good. 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can' of 
many  years  ascend  near  you  in  competition.  Bo- 
sides,  t|^  disposing  oT  the  j>laces  annd  affairs  both 
concerning  the  wars  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatness^  will  of  themselves  flow  to  you ;  whiek 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measure.  It 
ia  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  yon 
retain,  the  times  cdnsidered.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none* 
But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  in 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  loveth 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly* 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  suspected 
greatness.  Therefore,  ^Quod  instat  agamus.** 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  onre 
the  queen's  mind  on  that  point.  Therefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  yooN 
self  the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well  . 
like  of  either;  because  of  their  aMnit^  with  m 
martial  greatness.  B ut  of  the  places  now  void« in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  yoa 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal.  For,  first,  it  is  the 
third  person  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  th^ 
secretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  with  the  court 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveriee. 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  my4ord  admi- 
ral's father  had  it,  who  was  a  martial  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareth  it  best  expressed  in  heart. 
But  my  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  first  alleged* 
to  divert  her  majesty  from  this  impression  of  m 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof^  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thing  of  yoor 
former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber ;  if  you  shall 
continue  euch  intelligences  as  are  WjDrth  the* 
eherlBhing;  if  you  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookish 
and  contemplative  -as  ever  you  were;  all  theae 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in 
themselves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptly 
to  this  purpose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedieni 
more  stronger  than  all  the  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  or 
danger  of  diminution  of  your  greatness;  andth?! 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial  inan  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directly  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  service  and  your  better  assistance; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  former 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Moun^oy,  or  my  Lord  Willoughby.     And  if 
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jour  lordship  see  deeplter  into  it  than  I  do,  that 
you  would  not  have  it  done  in  effect,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  yoa  may  serve  your  turn  by  the  pretence 
<^it,  and  stay  it  nevertheless. . 

The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular  reputa- 
tion ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing  good  in  itself, 
being  obtained.as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that 
is,  «*  bonis  artibus,"  and  besides  well  governed, 
ia  one  of  the  flowers  of  your  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to  come ;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  is,  to  quench  it  verbis  and  not 
rebus ;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
qoeen,  to  speak.against  popularity  and  popular 
courses  vehemently,  and  to  tax  it  ii^  all  others : 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
fire,  I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  person 
well.  A.nd  if  her  majesty  object  popularity  to 
yoo  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  believe  it, 
my  lord;  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  oT 
jour  estate,  she  will  not  only  think  you  more 
like  to  continue  chargeable  to  her,  but  also  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her;  next,  injBuch  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly, to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  for  the  gentle- 
men are  such  as  I  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
yep  are  cometo  a  provident  care  of  your  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
tK'oQgh  they  ba  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  «•  opinio  veritate  major."  But  if,  in- 
nspect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordshjp,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
joorself  of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 
time« 

For  the  fifUi  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
hart;  so  joined  with  thetn  it  maketh  her  majesty 
more  fearful  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
yon  shall  find  her  majesty  inclined,  so  as  the 
subject  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yourself;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
that  you  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  I  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen*s  affection,  nor  your  lordship^s  condi- 
tion. And  so,  I  rest. 
October  4,  IMS. 


TQ  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir, — ^I  forbear  not  to  put  in  paper  as  much  as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to-dayi 
if  I  could  have  stayed,  knowing  that  tf  youi 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  due  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (as  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same, «« suum  cuique  tri- 
buere,"  than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  my 
luck  atill  to  be  akin  to  such  things  as  I  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  show  of 
base  timorausness,  or  else  of  unkind^  or  suspi- 
cious strangeness.' 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  I  am  of  one  spirit  still.  I  ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together;  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honour  ofiiciously,  except 
it  be  according  to  Tally's  offices,  that  is,  honestly 
and  morally.  For  though,  I  thank  God,  \  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service, 
or  not  proceeding^both  ways,  and  therefore  neither 
mean  to  fawn  or  reUre,  yet  I  naturally  desire  good 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  or 
spirit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  With  a  secrer 
tary  of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  ond 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have 
some  sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidents  have 
not  suffered  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
your  honourable  interpretation  and  usage  of  that 
I  have  written,  I  coipmend  you  to  the  Divine  pre- 
servation.   From  Gray's  Inn. 


TO  MY  tORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  pray  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  not  like 
the  vireight  of  a  balance,  ^  gratia  deorsum,  levia 
sursum."  But  I, am  as  far  from  bfing  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  as  I  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  Awards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,.  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  cometh ;  for  time,  it  is  true,  1% 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law :  if  her  majesty  command  roe  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice ;  and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.  But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 
F 
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means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thales^  opinion,  «*  that  a 
philosopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will/'  Thus  your 
lordship  seeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to  the  in- 
<nease  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
believe  that  to  be  tnie  which  my  lord  treasurer 
writethr  which  is,  that  i^  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
pher morally  can  digest;  but  without  any  such 
high  conceit,  I  ^esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of 
an  aching  tootH,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think, 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  man ; 
^  I  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  .sure  to  have. 

Your  loi^ship's  to  obey  your  honourable 
eonimands  more  settled  than  ever. 


facta  placebunt  :*'  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that 
the  signing  of  yeui  name  is  nothing  unless  it  be 
to  some  good  patent  or  charter,  whereby  your 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  bcjnefit; 
which  I  speak  both  to  move  you  to  preserve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  service  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refor 
this  actbn  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most 
true  and  fervent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship,.and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preeervatioii 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty;  so  much  the 
more  watchful,  as  these  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depesnd . 
upon  hia  Divine  providence. 


TO  BIT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
MV  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRO, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
fortune  tde  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  lib^ralan  allowance  of  your  care  as  to 
wrife  three  letters  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort,  warrant  me  not  to 
object  to  myself  your  present  quantity  of  affairs, 
whereby  to  silence  mys^f  from  petition  of  the 
like  favour.  I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath  since 
renewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt  «*  in  genere  economi- 
co."  «•  In  genere  politico,"  certain  cross  winds 
have  blown  contrary.  My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is.  for  your  several  letters  to  he  left  with  me  dor* 
mant,  to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
parents;  wherein  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  dd  the  like  with  your  pen.  My 
desire  is  also,  that,  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
fVom  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  my  employment 
in  her  majesty's  service.  Wherein,  if  your  lord, 
ship  shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lordship  shdl  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  yourself  for  no  impossibi- 
lity. Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether.  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey;  for  ceremonies  are  things  infinitely 
inferior  to  my  leve  and  to  my  zeal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  albwance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.  It  is 
true  that,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to^our  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  state 
of  mine  own  mind,  I  have  sometimes  persuaded 
a  coarse  difiering:  *^ac  tibt  pro  tatis  insignia 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  CANTERBURY. 

It  may  please  youk  Grace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entertpg 
into  a  form  of  argument  or  disputation;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  "the 
majesty  of  pifinces'  actions  to  make  too  curtoui 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  t&em 
forth'  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear ,  an 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  paiE 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  xny  poor  lodging,  this,  etc*. 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

My  sincfular  good  Loro, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  speak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  PhiHp.  If  with 
me,  it  is  needless,  for.  gratitude  impoeeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  U» 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  mdceth  ne 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  did  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which,  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affee- 
tion.  I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lordship's 
respects,  though  smidl ;  and  this  is  my  rescio- 
tion,  that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation ;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  yon  shall  increase  my  merit.  So, 
leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  your  lordship's 
pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  Divine  Majes^.  From  Gray's  Ini. 
Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  bounden. 
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TBANBLATION  OF  THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  LOED 
BACON,  THEN  ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
SWORN  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO-THB  KING. 

YouB  letters  were  very  acceptable  to  me;  and 
I  frite  myself  joy,  npon  your  congratulation. , 
The  thing  itself  vill  (I  suppose)  conduce  to  my 
honour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I ' 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetual 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
poblic  good.  Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com* 
monwealih,  tiierd  are  none  dearer  to  me  than  the 
universities  and  learning.  And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto,  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  tiierefore,  any  good  fortune  befalls  me,  you 
may  look  upon  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  believe,  that  my  patronage  is 
either  quite  removed  from  you,  or  so  much  as 
dimini^ed.  For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
eoncemeth  the  giving  of  Counsel  in  causes 
lemaineth  entire.  Also,  (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  urgent  falleth  out,)  the  very  office 
of  pleading  (the  king's  leave  being  obtained)  is 
•(til  allowed  me.  And  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.  My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  from  the 
business  of  private  men  and  particular  clients,  to 
0ie  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated  to 
leisure  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
every  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
joa:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
your  m^atters,  I  may  the  better  consult  your 
advantage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

jQlj  the  91b,  1616. 


I  in  heaven.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  deso- 
hiion  of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  sick- 

;  ness.  The  first  time  that  I  found  ^y  degree  of 
health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  mj  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majes^'s  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  thanks.  And  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jeftty  taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presume 
to  sc^od  your  msgesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  the  king,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness  or 
invective,  as  kings'  affairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
hare  yet  sodle  spirits  left,  arid  rUmnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service 
and  your  majesty's ;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  ddly 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty 
3  fortune  worthy  yonr  rare  virtues ;  which  some 
good  spirit  tells  me  will  be  in  the  end,  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  youi  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's. most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fbakois  St.  ALskir. 


THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA,*  IN  ANSWER,  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 

her  his  book  about  a  war  with  spain. 

It  mat  flkase  tour  Majcstt, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.D.MV. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
ma  BOOK  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  and  Visooont  of  St. 

Albans,  to  the  Indalgent  Mother,  the  famous 

University  of  Cambiidge,  health. 

I  HERB  repay  yoo,  according  to  my  ability,  the 
d  ebts  of  a  som  I  exhort  you,  also,  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 
mt^ht  towards  the  advancement  of  the  sciencesy 
ami  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 
[  humility  of  mind^  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 
whioh  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  yon,  to 
lie  dead  hi  a  napkin.  Doubtless,  the  favour  of 
the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 
yon,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 
you  lawfully  and  deztCTOusly  use  the  keys  of 
sense;  and  i^  all  study  of  opposition  being  laid 
aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  anothsf 
u  if  he  were  arguing  with  himself.  Fare  ye 
welL 
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TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  OP  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TOTHEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

Seeing  I  am  your  80|i,  and  your  disciple,  ii 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  yonr  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  have  lately  brought  forth  into  the 
world;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  go  is  new :  such  things  will,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured :  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wit. 
For,  faith  is  only  due  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
raise  them  anew  from  experien<;e,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  laborious,  but  not  a  hopeless^  under- 
takiiig.  God  prosper  you  sind  your  studies. 
Your  most  lovin|r  son, 

Francis  Verulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S.  WRITTEN  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE, UPON  BIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  health. 
The  progress  of  things,  together  with  tliem- 
selves,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  thei^  originals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being  replanted  in^  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  revefence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
Farewell. 


THE  LORD   CHANCELLOR    BAC0K*8   LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OFUNCOLN, 
CONCERNING  HIS  SPEECHES,  &c 
Mt  very  ooon  Lord, 

I  am  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your 
honourable  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  chooseth 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  upon  any  particular;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend. 


I  find  that  the  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demosth€(et| 
Plihius  Secundus,  and  others)- have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  whicb« 
nevertheless*  I  will  not  publish  while  I  live ;  but 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. - 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much  upon 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published;  yet,  I 
wa$  willing  they  should  not  be  lost.  1  have^ 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  pezps- 
tuity,  in  either  university;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  £Q00  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the  seienees  there-, 
upon  depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re- 
quired my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  snd 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield.  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.    I  res^ 

Your  lordship's  most 

affectionate  to  do  you  service.   - 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  LORD 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  FULGENTIO,  THE  VENK- 
TLIN,  CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS;  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Most  rivbrend  Father, 

I  must  confess  myself  to  be  a  letter  in  joof^ 
debt ;  but  the  excuse  which  I  have,  is  too,  too 
just.    For  I  was  kept  from  doing  you  right  hj 
a  very  sore  disease,  from  which  t  am  not  yet  pexw 
fectly  delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  your 
fatherhood  the  designs  I  have  touching  those 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but 
out  ofdesire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  servant  to  posterity ;  for  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  them. 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  tbem  trana-^ 
lated  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  you  under^ 
stand,  are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Organum  should  have  immediately 
followed,  but  I  interposed  my  moral  and  political 
writings,  because  they  were  more  in  readiness. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following.  The  , 
first  is,  The  History  of  Henry  the  7.th,  King  of 
England.  Then  follows  that  book  which  you 
have  called  in  your  tongue,  "Saggi'Morali.*' 
But  I  give  a  graver  name  to  that  book ;  and  it  is 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings,]  or  Interiora  Rerum,  [the  inside  of 
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thingi.]  Those  Essays  will  be  iaoreased  in 
their  number,  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  of 
them. 

Also  that  tome  will  contain  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  And  this  tome  (as  I 
said)  doth,  as  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Insta\iration. 

After  these  shall  follow  the  Organam  Norum« 
to  which  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  .added  which  I 
have  already  comprised  and  measured  in  the  idea 
of  it.  And  thus  the  second  part  of  my  Instaura- 
tion  will  Jbe  finished. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  the  Instaaratiout  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natural  Histo^r,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
for  a  king  or  a  pope,  or  for  some  college  er  order ;. 
and  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
It  ought. 

Those  portions  of  it,  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
life  and  death,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  observations  which 
are  interposed*  But  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rude 
and  imperfect  instrument,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing.   '  ' 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instanration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
contain  many  examples  of  that  instrnment,  more 
exact,  and  much  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 
'  FiAhly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  ns,  Prodromus  Philosophioe  Secundee,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  This 
shall  contain  our  inventions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experiments  themselves,  that 
they  n^hich  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
along  may  be  raised  up.  And  tliis  we  resolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instanration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  behind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
josophy  itself,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stanration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  mfy  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Prodromie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  universals  of  nature, 
there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

Ourmeanness«you  6ee,attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  Our  hopes  only  in  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  arguments  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con* 
stancjr  of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  after  so  many  years  grown  cold 
and  indifferent.  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
tilings,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom- 
pous title,  I  called  Temporis  Partum  Maximund,* 
[or  the  most  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

•  Or,  It  iMy  b«  MucoKun,  n  I  flfid  it  read  eli ewhere. 
Vol.  nL-9 


Secondly,  I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  its 
infinite  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement, 

I  pray  your  fatherhood  to  commend  me  to  that 
most  excellent  man,  Signqr  Molines,  to  whose 
most  delightfal  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit,  Farewell,  most 
reverend  father. 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

Francis  St.  Albak. 


TRANSLAnON  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA 
CON*S,  IN  FRENCH,  TO  THE  MARaUESS  FIAT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  ESSAYS. 

Mt  Lord  Ambassador,  mv  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  makes  aind  treats 
of  marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  princes  of 
France  and  England,, but  also  betwixt  their  Ian. 
guages,  (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French,)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  now,  for  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  my 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  ienriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  effect  a  new  work.  I  kis»y our  hands, 
and  remain 

Your  most  afieciionate  and 

most  humble  servant,  etc. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  FR6m  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON/UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DB  AUG. 
MENTIS  BCIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  (— )  most  learned  Viscount, 
Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  mere 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele- 
gant, tall,  and,  by  the  supplies  of  your,  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  pf  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
upon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  though- the  muses  are  bom  in  Ox- 
ford they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  by  your  own  hand  further 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
p9 
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by  the  reet  of  that  world  were  supposed  immo- 
yable. ' 

We  congratulate  you,  you  most  accompUshed 
c6p[)batant,  who,  bj  your  most  4ilig.eDt  patronage 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  hav^  overcome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings^  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
advanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last,  O- 
ravishing  prodigy!  you  have  also  advanced 
learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  bur- 
den upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posterity.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  retu^i 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &c.,  to  whom  you  have  pleased,  to 
do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter^  written  by  no 
other  than  by  your  own  liand.  To  whom  you 
'  have  pleas^  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,^]  and  for  concord  in  ouf 
studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  jrour  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.  Wherefore  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  by  the  doctors 
and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship^s  most  devoted  servant. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 
From  our  Chnvoratlon  House, 

December  SO,  less.      / 

The  Bupencription  wai  thui : 
To  the  Bi^  Honourable  Francis^  Baron  of  Verw 

ium^  and  Fitcouni  of  Si.  Jilban^  our  very  good 

Lffrd* 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ROGER  MATNWAR. 
INQ  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONXERNINQ  THE  LORD 
BAC0N*8  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Sir, — ^I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  fiist  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
**I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  tbat  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

»  That  ii,  in  RefOfchatlo,  p.  117, 1. 8,  to '« forever/'  in  p.  118. 


WIS  slain  before  all  worlds;  .without  which  ele*-. 
nal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  hini  ta 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation;  bathe 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  .and  individoal 
society  of  Three  Persons  in  Godhead,  only,  for* 
ever." 

This  point  I  have  lieiard  some  divines  questioof 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  poor  his  love 
upon  the  creature  1  and  I  had  sometime  a  dispute 
with  Dr.,  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  Jield« 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amongst 
others,  was  taken  from-  that  text,  «*  So  God  lo^ 
the  world,  that  be  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.^*- 
Son&ething  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  light 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  point  ia 
the  negative;  and  that  St  Austin,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  gatfaeiedk 
by  Beda,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  8,  line  the  9th  to  the  13th,t  ^^  ^^^ 
words: 

— -  ««God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Medi* 
ator,  turning  his  countenance  towards  his  crea- 
tures, (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degrae,)i' 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  crsatoiiM 
might  stand  ahd  keep  their  state ;  others  might» 
possibly,  fail  and  be  restored ;  and  others  miffat 
fall,  and  not  be  restored  in  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corrop* 
tion,  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is 
the  great  niystery,  and  perfect  centre  "Of  all  God*ft 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer.** 

Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  he  defenj^ 
ed,  in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restitution  of  some;  at  leastwise  his  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that  'twas  God's  will  that  some 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  voluntas 
permissiva,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  &e  second,  at  the  ei^,:^:  whoe  he 
saith,  «•  Amongst  the  generation|i  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  *^isX. 
fallen  men,*'  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  jthe 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incormpta,  [on 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4th,  lines  the  13th  and  14th,$  are 
these  words : 

^«Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  pre- 
suming to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings." 

*  The  nine,  I  think,  who  wm  committed  to  the  Towei^ 
liavinf  Ungbt  Hotklna  hte  Alluiion  to  the  Sicilian  Veapen. 
See  Rellqn.  Wootion,  p.  iS4. 

\  That  ia,  in  Reaniciutio,  p.  118, 1.  O,  to  *<  refer." 

tThat  is,  ibid,  p.  118,  L  S4,  kx. 

)  That  ia,  ibid.  p.  119,  L  Mi  1^ 
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consider  whether  tfaie  he  a  mle  Ymiyersa],  that 
the  commandB  end  prohibitions  of  God  ere  the 
nilei  of  good  and  evil:  for,  as  St  Austin  saithf 
Btay  things  are  prohtbita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
leason  forbidden  beoanse  they  are  evil,]  as  those 
rike  which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

In  page  7,  lines  the  S3d  and  34th,*  are  these 
woids: 

<«The  three  heaTenly  unities  exceed  all  natural 
tttthies;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three 
Per^OB»in  Godhead;  ^e  unity  of  God  and  man 
ill  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
th*  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
laltsr  unitids ;  for,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
iaeamate,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
Holy  iShost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spirit.'* 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
H6ly  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
divines  say,  that  «« Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  et 
Titeulnm  Patris  et  Filii;"  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
IIm  lore  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.] 

in  page  3,  line  the  13th,f  are  these  words : 

MCihrist  accomplished  the'  whole  work  of  the 
ledenption  and  restitution  of  man,  ^to  a  state 
■vp^or  fo  the  angels/' 

This  [superior]  seemf  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
•&uyyt%M^X  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarec 
(DeAngelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  1)  saith,  that  angels 
are  superior  to  men,  «•  Quod  gradum  intelleetua- 
mmf  et  quoad  immediatam  habitationem  ad 
Dmm,'*  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
ialrileetiul  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitation  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affirmeth, 
«  Natnram  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
aigelie4,"  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
■MC6  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
iNtt  as  a  learner;  for, 

**  Oorrifere,  r«i  est  Untd  jnafit  ardom,  qomatA 
IfefMM,  Arbtutbo,  major  HoBMnu  erat" 

In  haste,        ^ 

Your  serrant, 

RoGCB  Matnwariho. 


TBAN8EATI0N  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BT  DR. 
RAWLET,  TO  MONSIEUR  DEODATE,  CONCERN. 
1N6  HIS  PUBLISHING  OF  THE  LORD  BACON'S 
WORKS. 

Most  koblb  anu  dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  at  last  in  the  country,  the  spring  and 
Lent  coming  on.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
town ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

•  That  if,  tn  Rcfloadtatlo,  p.  190, 1.  40,41,  Jbe. 
f  Tbat  ia,  Slid,  p.  Ill,  linaa  8  &  flL 
t  LuKf  XX.  16. 


serring  yon  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  perform* 
ing  towards  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship  or 
obsenrance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  take  care  to 
publish  the  [remaining]!  laboure  of  that  illustri- 
ous hero,  the  Lord  Verulam,  esteeming  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  hare  formerly  served  him, 
and  still  to  do  ^o.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  being  worse  than  my  word*  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  conyenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutual  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continue, 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  flourish  by  let^)rs, 
the  badges  and  nourishere  of  it,  even  when  you 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of  my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  you, 
and  retaliate  your  love,  and  wish  you  all  the 
good  in  the  worid,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  consunt  friend, 

William  Rawlct. 

B|trchtliegth,103X. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  Vt  MON- 
SIEUR JELIUS  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  ms  OF  MARCH  THE  9Ui,  lASS,  TOUCBISCa 
HIS  PUBUSHING  THE  LORD  BACON*S  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  bis  most  honoured  friend,  Wil- 
liam Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Chapiaia 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

r 

Reverend  and  most  dear  Sir, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  aeoept- 
able  and  most  desired  letter,  in  which,  to  cojifort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  company, 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  leoiring 
th^  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  Nothing  could  have  hap* 
pened  to  me  more  pleasing  than  thi^  kindness, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observance, 
to  deserve ;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  mosf  illufttrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast. 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  liii 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  have 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  it  in  my 
hopes.  Suffior  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  bj 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  desire: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yoursalf,  as 
you  confess,  upon  many  accounts,  to  pn)iiot>il 
with  all  expedition. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  BACONIANA, 


My  design  of  ^  translation  of  the  Natural 
History  has  not  succeeded  so  happily  as  I  could 
wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  which 
1  send  to  you.  Wherefore  I  desired  hiin  who  had 
undertaken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  having 
done  only  that  little  which  you  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves ;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resolved 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let. you  know  it  ere  I  go,  and  tell  you  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
>  iEi^ius  DcoDATf:,  Advocate. 

London,  April  4,  1633. 


TRANSLATION  OF  TIIE  FIRST  LETTER  OF  MR.  ISAAC 
GAIJTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE 
MS3.  OF  TIIE  LORD  BACON. 

To  "the  Reverend  and  most  Learned   William 

Rawley,  Isaac  Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
Reverend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  settling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home. to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assiire  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  this  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  such  kindness  as  shall 
he  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  gave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
exhibited  in  my  brother's  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  peruse;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  errors  as  may 
have  been  cofnmitted  by  him. 

That  edition  of  my  brother's,  of  which  yon 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure^ 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  some  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  tliere  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  you 
aee  the  book,  sh^  condemn  those  additions  as 
adulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
Bot  rightly  understood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
out  tp  the  English  by  you  published,  (which, 


from  one  not  a  native,  in  his  first  essay,  and  grow-, 
ing  in  knowledge  together  with  his  years,  if  thtf 
be  many,  no  tnan  needs  wonder  on  it,  who.andei^ 
stands  the  physiological  variety  of  ap  argument 
of  such  extent,  and  rendered  difficult  by  such  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  the 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  9uch  as  may  serve  for  present  nsCf 
are  required.)^  I  entreat  you  not  to  deny  me  Che 
sight  of  them,  that  so  I  may  compare  them  with 
the  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with.  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  xj{  pains.  Biity< 
whether  the  truth  of  them  answers  his  diligenee» 
will  be  best  understood  by  yourself,  and  thoM 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of. 

I  send  you  here  s^  catalogue  of  these  writinga* 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Boswel,  and  which  I  now  have  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised ;  as  the 
same  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  a  inost  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  showiB) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  Uie  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  his 
head,  in  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed a  copy  of  that  contexture,^  containing  only 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  and  wanting  a  full  han^ 
dling  from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rare  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfected  by  the  author's  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragfnents,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
here  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  unpublished  philosophical  papers  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  "William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  off 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  began  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  diligence  and  curiosity.  I  will  8o 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me» 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  you  shall  resolve 
upon ;  it  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  ofilces  of  our 


^Theie  were  the  papen  which  I.  Oniter  afterwardi 
published,  under  the  title  of  Scripta  Philotophica. 

t  This  letter  came  to  my  handi  without  that  copy.  Bee, 
in  liea  of  it,  Topica  de  Gravl  et  Levly  in  lil>.  v.  cap.  S,  Do 
▲uffm.  Scieii. 
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friendship,  which>  from  thi^begimuDgof  it,  shall' 
still  farther  he  promoted  npon  all  occasions. 

Lewis  Elzevir  wrote  me  word  lately,  from 
Amsterdam,  that  he  was  designed  to  begin  shortly 
in  edition  in  qaarto  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lort] 
Bacon,  in  Latin  or  English ;  but  not  of  the  Enu:- 
lish  withoQt  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin  : 
sod  he  desired  my  advice,  and  any  assistance  1 
eonld  give  him  by  mtmnscripts  or  translations,  to 
the  end  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  workA 
might  come  abroad  with  advantage,  which  have 
been  long  received  with  the  kindest  eulogie^n, 
mud' with  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  leamid 
world.  If  you  have  any  thing  in  your  mind,  or 
JOMT  hands,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistaneti^ 
in  80  famous  a  design,  and  conducing  so  much  i^o 
the  honour  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  \U 
pray  let  me  know  it,  and  reckon  me  hencefonh 
amongst  the  devout  honourers  of  the  name  of  the  i 
Lord  Dacouy  and  of  your  own  virtues. 

Farewell. 

I  expect  from  you  what  ^you  know  about  tliL- 
SBcestors  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  concern- 
ing his  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  bi^ 
youth,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  travels,  his 
honours,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposa^ 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
will  undertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
expatiating  in  his  just  praises  ;  the  latter,  with  ti 
wary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  lift:: 
of  this  most  learned  man,  matter  be  offered  of 
pernicious  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dia* 
honest  tempers. 

From  tbe  Hague,  Slay  39»  1653. 


TRANSLATION  OP  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OP  Mil, 
ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNL\(i 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  William  Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac 
Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
Reverend  Sir, — It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
difBculty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
you  wrote,  which  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  come  no  faster:  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  much  the  more  th^:^ 
longer  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  ^l- 
thou^h  I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  iny 
thanks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
roe  of  such  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
press them :  especially  because  I  accounted  it  n 
crime  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  have  bei^n 
without  an  answer:  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 

•  A  note  of  tome  paperi  of  the  Lord  Bacon*!  in  D.  R.'* 
bands. 

f  Of  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  keeper  of  the 
public  librmrj  there. 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  iii  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  without  diminution 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place  :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  may  be  aptly 
said  to  have  united  in  a  iriga. 

Though  I  thought  that  I  bad  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  veneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  .take  such  care  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeavoured  meat  zealously  -to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  volume  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  pro- 
ceed without  consulting  you,  ai)d  without  invito 
ing  you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  edition:  that  so  the  appetite, of  the 
reader,  provoked  already  by  his  published  works, 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  novelty  of  so 
considerable  an  appendage. 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to- 
gether his  things  I  know  not  whence,*  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him;  they  shall  not  have 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain  your  leave  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  the  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  writings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord  ' 
Bacon  ^re  already  extant,  and  in  many  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  given  to 
understand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  person  ^oes,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you. 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  turned  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity of  an  unknown  author.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  just  severity  ani- 
madvert upon  them  :  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious, 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct  pieces; 
how  much  soever  the  author  bears  himself  upon 
the  specious  title  of  Verulam. 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  particularly  suggest 
in  your  name,  that  these  words  were  there  inserted, 
by  way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash- 
ness should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi- 
nent a  person. 

Si  me,  fata,  meis,  paterentur  ducerc  vitam  auu« 
piciis — (to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fate 
would  permit  me  to  live  according  to  my  wished, 
I  would  fly  over  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
whatsoever  remaincth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
rulamian  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise be  yet  denied  to  the  public. 


*  Certain  spurious  papers  added  to  bis  translation  Of  the 
Advancement  of  I<earning. 
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At  present  I  will  Support  the  wishes  of  mj  icn- 
patient  desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[issues]  which  being  committed  to  faithfol  pri- 
yacy,  wait  the  time  till  they  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  hare  a  sight 
of  the  copy  of  the  epistle  to  Sir  Henry  Sayil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intelleotual  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  other  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  use,  the  remo- 
val of  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  now 
are.    Farewell. 

MAMtricht,  Marcb  90, 
^ew  Style,  1655. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THB  THIRD  LETTER  WRITTEN 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WRITINGS  OF  THB  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  reverend  and  most  learned  William 
Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Gruter  wbheth  much 
health. 

Reverend  Sir,  and  my  most  dear  Friend, 

How  much  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
present  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works, 
published  lately  by  you  in  Latin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately returned  had  let  you  understand,  if  ill 
fortune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
uncertain)  had  not  deluded  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  much  readiness  undertake  the 
conveyance  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  mach  the  gr^fiBr,  Hy 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligsnl 
reading  of  those  papers,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  whioh  I 
myself  had  formerly  published.  For^  to  yoo  we 
owe  the  more  enlarged  history  de  denio  H  ron^ 
as  also  many  other  things  contained  in  thai 
volume,  which  saw  not  the  light  before*  One 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the 
epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  SavE^ 
about  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters,  under  that  or  eomis 
such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  'me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  your 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  which  contains  only  his  English  worker  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  understand  so  mnohi 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  thai 
book,  in  which  the  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  written  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  you  will  render  yonr  me- 
mory sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  ^'O^ 
tion  .shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  whence,  after  two  er 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.    But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  Uiing 
yon  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
July  let,  New  Style,  1639. 
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HOT  FRirVTED  US  THE  PREVIOUS  PAHT  OP  THIS  VOLUME. 


TO  MR.  MATHRWE. 

Sir, — ^I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
passed  so  great  a  part  of  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  for  the  affairs  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swift, 
for  the  men  were  come  away  before  my  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  first,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cross-suits ;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
.  and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain 
me  with  further  demonstrations  of  confidence, 
than  1  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit.    But,  I 


have  had  no  serious  speech  with  him,  nor  do  I 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhapsi 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  resep* 
vation  to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  cause  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  i8« 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  few  would  have  no 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  would 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  Godf 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  kiog  to  hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrors.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu* 
ranees ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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te  esnrasslDgr  world  is  gone,  woA  the  dflsenrmg 
world  is  eome«  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  which  I  haye  not  been 
this  long  time,  nor  eould,  I  think,  haye  been  now 
without  sooh  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  is 
inaurd  kni.  I  have  written  this  to  you  in  haste, 
my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  thereby 
to  make  you  know  that  I  will  e?er  continue  the 
same,  and  etUl  be  sure  to  wish  you  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  MR.  MATBEW. 

SiB, — ^Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
walking  towards  you ;  but  so  that  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  our  letters  should  lose 
their  way.  I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  ^d  of  your  approaches,  and  would  be  more 
glad  to  b^e  an  agent  for  your  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patient  for  your  absence.  If  your  body  by 
Indisposition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful 9^1  of  your  native  country,  much  more  do  I 
assure  myself  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
jnind  no  way  estranged.  And«  as  my  trust  with 
the  state  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
both  of  your  loyalty  and  honest  nature,  will  oyer 
make  me  show  myself  your  faithful  friend,  with- 
out scruple:  you  have  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  you  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  tbe 
sadder  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
less  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under- 
stood. I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
not  My  Instauration  I  reserve  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  not.  These  woiks  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  yon  where  you 
are  now,  than  at  Paris ;  and  therefore  I  C9nceiyed 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  your  former  request  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  youre  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  othera. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  therefore,  is  the  less 
affected,  and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  MR.  MATHEW. 
Sir, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  you 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I 
sought,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  good  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
me   recontinue,  or  rather  continue  my  hearty 


wishes  of  your  companyshere*  that  so  you  might 
use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  actions, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  tha(  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  of  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whon^  I  have 
communicated  part  of  it{  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fair  occasion  and  broad  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  the  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  others 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  troth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,'bat  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  readers. 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  tliat  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places  in  such  sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  per- 
manent in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instauration, 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurrence  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro- 
ceeding in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  yeare  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily  com- 
mend you. 


TO  SIR  HENRT  8AVILLE. 

Sir, — Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Eton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  which  are  so 
large  in  this  argnment,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerning one  principal  part  of  that  subject  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  conti- 
nency  from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it ;  but  touching  the  improve- 
ment and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powere,  as 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  no- 
thing; wheth^  it  were,  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  a  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailed,  or  that 
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tbey  intended  it,  as  referred,  to  the  seyeral  and 
proper  arts,  which  teach  the  use  of  reason  and 
speech.  But,  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons, 
howsoever  it  pleaseth  them  to  distinf^uish  of 
liabits  and  powjers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enough,  that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  v6^ 
and  memory  may  be  not  only  goyemed  and 
guided,  but  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  cus- 
toms and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
the  mark,  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow.  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  compreliending  these  precepts, 
within  the  arts,  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument,  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge ;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  ^tanquam  aliud  agens,'*^ 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  "A^sxr  fxh 
C4Zfi,  Though  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  highest 
and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsoever 
that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and  use  by 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God^s  divine  protec- 
tion. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  V1LUER8. 

•  Sir, — ^There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  laboured  by  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 
hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Gray's  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
choose  him  for  their  preacher :  and  certainly  it  is 
safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
Decause  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
wayB  fly  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  man's  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
very  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
coiiifess  I  would  have  a  M\  cry  of  Puritans,  of 


Papists,  of  all  the  world  to  speak  well  of  yon ;  atd 
besides,  I  am  persuaded  (which  is  above  all 
earthly  glory)  you  shall  do  God  good  service  in  it. 
I  pray  deal  with  his  majesty  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant,    . 
Fra^  Bacoh. 
June  13, 1616. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  please   your  most  CXCELLEZTT  MAJESXTy 

First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pre- 
served you  from  receiving  any  hurt  by  your  fall ; 
and  I  pray  his  Divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve 
you,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  hurt  and  fear 
of  hurt. 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business;  for  that 
I  perceive  the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  and 
that  Wiltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  as 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so 
that  this  gangrene  creepeth  on;  I  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princeljr 
consideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand, 
which  certainly  will  do  the  deed;  and  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con* 
venient,  though  joined  with  some  loss  in  your 
majesty's  customs,  which  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteeniL 
Audit  is  this: 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (after  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  for 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  stuff 
tnade  wholly  of  silk,  without  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shall 
supply  outward  vent  with  inward  use,  specially 
for  the  finer  cloths,  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  are 
likest  to  buy ;  and  you  shall  show  a  most  princely 
care  over  thousands  of  the  poor  people ;  atid,  be- 
sides, your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  over 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming  on, 
is  fittest  for  wearing  of  cloth,  and  there  is  scope 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stuffs  of  wool. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  great 
wisdom,  because  it  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difficulties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacon 

Sept.  13, 1616. 
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TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VUJIERS. 
Mr  YKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

It  was  my  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  this 
eompany.will  never  overcome  the  business  of  the 
cloth ;  and  that  the  impediments  are  as  much  or 
more  in  the  persons  which  are  instrumenta  anijncUa 
than  in  the  dead  business  itself. 

I  have  therefore  sent  unto  the  king  here  enclosed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  show 
his 'majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are 
bat  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
have  some  credit  with  both,  but  it  is  upon  fear 
rather  with  the  old,  and  upo>n  love  rather  with  the 
new,  and  yet  with  both  upon  persuasion  that  I 
understand  the  business. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  ma  regia,  which  is  not 
absolutely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
company  would  have  all  their  demands  granted, 
and  the  old  company  would  have  the  king's  work 
given  over  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the- old  company  be  drawn 
Id  succeed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
honour  sulfereth ;)  and  that  we  all  draw  in  one 
way  to  eflfcct  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
renient,  which  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
majesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish. 

I  wish  what  shall,  be  done  were  done  with 
lesolution  and  speed,  and  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  is  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
"next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
sion under  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  to  deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
bands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
and  the  procuring  of  their  offers  to  be  accepted, 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  ray  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
him  presently.    I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  true  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Monday,  14th  of  October,  at  10  of  the  clock. 


TO  TIIE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  my  opinion, 
Tfrith  the  judge's  opinion  unto  whom  it  was 
referred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law  ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
carried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  pass  with  best  con- 
tentment and  convenieney.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  legal  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone  in 
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the  direction  touching  the  convenieney.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  a  form  of  Warrant 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  Serjeant  Mon- 
tague and  Serjeant  Finch;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth 
not  the  business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.  And 
because  the  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  require  much  attendance  and  charge,  and  the 
making  of  the  licenses,  I  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assize,  and  not  to  those  that  follow  this  busi* 
ness :  therefore,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall 
follow  it  at  their  own  charge,  which  useth  in 
like  cases  to  be  a  fifth.  So  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Nov.  13, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  think  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advised, 
but  well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  child  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far ;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  be  further  e;K- 
amined,  and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli- 
citor that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  his  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  sych  a  strange  murder  pass  as  if  it 
had  been  but  a  horsestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ex- 
amined the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions ;  and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  Tyndal's  report 
was  grounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected,  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mr,  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tyndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr ;  for  if  ever  he 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  tliis  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despair, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  acci- 
dent, as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  before  his  examination. 
So  that  there  may  be  otherwise  some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King's 
Bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fact,  or  by  some 
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other  means  (whereof  I  J^vipose  to  adrise  with 
my  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  his  majesty's 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
(Uroomstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesda)  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  be  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  qhancellcr  purposoth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my-lord  chief  justice  his  oath ; 
I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather. 
God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacok. 

Sunday  nicbt,  tbe  17tb  ofNoTember,  1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither;  but  your  lord- 
ship may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  care  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
BO  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little  as 
XQay  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  conclu- 
sion, touching  your  land  ai^d  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  scquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
great  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  pwn 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shufliing  and  talking :  and  first  for  your  patent. 

First,  It  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fee-farm  and  not  fee^simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged ; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit. 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherboum  from  26,000/. 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
great  favour  to  your  lordship,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

Thirdly,  I  advised  the  course  of  raUng  Harting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  years'  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-five  years'  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
appear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
had  no  other  rates  made  to  you  in  favour  than 
such  as  purchasers  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
nnto ;  whereby  you  have  honour. 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  secret  in  the  deck,  (and  was  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  partico- 
lars  in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  without  whkh 
your  assurance  had  been  nothing  worth ;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  ^e  matter  so  well 
understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation,*  (which  nobody 
dreamt  of,  and  which  some  idle,  bold  lawyer 
would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  there  was  never  yet 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  have  it  di»> 
charged  by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  your  lord- 
ship was  the  first,  (except  the  queen  and  the 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mete 
gift ;  for  that  others  had  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king's  profit  and  neces- 
sity;  I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also ;  beeauis  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
was  not  gif^  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  pur- 
chase and '  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  ^hei^ 
bourn.  > 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order  (u 
much  as  in  me  was)  that  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  you  have  passed  be  not  abused,  if 
you  part  with  them;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  offers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  oiie 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deccombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  I  turned  utterly  that  course,  telling 
them  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  ss 
well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  th9 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's 
time,  but  after :  so  as  you  may  dispose  (if  yen 
should  die,  which  1  would  be  sorry  to  live  to)  the 
profits  of  the  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  Whitlocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  sur-^ 
render. 

Lastly,  I  did  east  With  myself,  that  if  your 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  clamour  from  Somerset, 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer* 
set's  attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  chief  justicOf 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

*The  anmxation  by  which  lands,  &e.  were  united  or  an* 
nexad  to  the  Duchiea  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster. 
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Tbag  yoat  lordship  mdy  we  my  lore  and  care 
towards  you,  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  fulness  of  my  mind ;  but  I  thought 
good  to  write  this,  to  make  you  understand  better 
the  state  of  your  own  business ;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king ;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  but  afar  off,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
with  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  every  day, 
but  to  gite  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  year  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  evidences  which  concern  your 
estate,  for  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  thith  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  soihe  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lord- 
shipf-  that  you  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
except  you  play  the  good  husband :  for  the  office 
of  Teynham  is  in  reversion,  Darcye's  land  is  in 
reversion ;  all  the  land  in  your  books  is  but  in 
reversion,  and  yields  you  no  present  profit,  be- 
cause you  pay  the  fee-furm.  So  as  you  are  a 
strange  heterocHte  in  grammar,  for  you  waht  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfeot 
tense  and  some  the  future  tense,  but  none  want 
the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  I  think  of  for  that  supply;  to  the 
end,  that  you  may,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
Teason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
no  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

NoTember«,lfl«. 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  bis  great 
army  Should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This!  write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things  of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  apt  to  play  the  blab.  In  this  also,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  aB4  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  insolent  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  insidioua  inurder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  meui  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first  tin^e  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place ; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  court ;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weight- 
ily, and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  King^s 
Bench,  against  Bertram^s  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte,  that  I  set  on  work 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  oft  hntiquo. 
Thanks  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may 
you  live  to  do  us  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devote(^servant. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 

Mr  VERV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  delivered  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  Secre- 
tary Winwood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepeth  it  to 
carry  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take 
it,  to-day :  his  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  the  proclamation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touching  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty's* service,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom 
concerning  duels,  by  occasion  of  Darcye's  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
charge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  from  a  hatband.  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels ; 
that  is,  thdt  when  he  came  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  lives  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
hoarSf  from  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


Tins  LBTTEB  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
BUCKINGHAM,  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  SIR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

Mv  deareUt  Lord, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  op  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  dowik 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfecte«t 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall  count  every 
day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  your 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living. 

Fa.  Bacon,  C.  8» 
7,  Wis. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  EVER  BEST  LoRD,  NOW  BETTER  THAN  YOURSELF, 

Your  lordship's  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  por- 
trayed towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  true  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  tlie 
imago  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  tnj  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail 
me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reviver,  through  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your  incom- 
parable love  and  favour.  God  preserve  you, 
prosper  you,  and  reward  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
September  23, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  SINGULAR  GOOD  LORD, 

I  am  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my 
house  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
willing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who,  though  they 
call  them  holy-days,  yet  they  mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sermon  for  that  day, 
and  therein  to  revive  the  ancient  religious  manner, 
when  'all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
sermons;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
tion in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  counsel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
Bat  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  revive  it. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
some  days  since  to  my  Lord  Blackley,  that  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece- 
dents, that  letters  patents  might  be  of  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  precedents 
somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  ]>ot 
matching  fully.  But,  howsoever,  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
for  the  satisfying  a  little  trembling  or  panting  of 
the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Blackley,  to  expose 
your  lordship's  self,  or  myself,  (whose  opinion 
would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  the  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour, 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
Bullatns,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence^ 
ment:  the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  ceremo- 


nious in  nature,  and  therefore  you  may  think,  {it . 
it  please  you,)  I  do  it  in  judgment.    God  ever 
preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Baconj  C.  S.  . 
Gorbambury,  April  13, 1617. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  by 
my  Lord  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  givo 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before. 


TO  THE  KING. 
It  may  please  your  must  excellent  Majesty, 

Mr.  Vicechamberlain,  hath  acquainted  myself 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  mar- 
riage with  Spain,  which  are  here,  with  your 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  your  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesterday  at  my  Lord 
Admiral's  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  beiog  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  an 
four:  the  charge;  the  confederations,  and  who 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  to  come  in;  the 
forces  and  the  distributions  of  them;  and  thiB 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  conference 
amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint,  (after  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  such  ae 
are  fit,  and  thereupon,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
your  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  somewhat, 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  thinic 
Mr.  Vicechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty 
some  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  occasion 
whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty  in  respect  of  the  great 
place  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  worthy  by  your  grace,)  which  maketh 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  summas  rerum^ 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thns 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  muoh 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  Spain,  and  that  your^jounsel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
inconvenience ;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  material,  (as  in  many  cases  it  is 
not,)  there,  if  your  counsel  be  united,  they  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  according  to  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  aptness  and  inclination  of  the  popular.   This 
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I  leare  to  your  majesty  ini  your  hiprh  visdom  to 
remedy.  Only  I  could  wish  that  when  Sir  John 
Digby's  instructions-  are  perfected,  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  go,  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
write  some  formal  letter  to  the  body  of  your 
counsel,  (if  it  shall  be  in  your  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  them  your  resolution  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  turned  into  reso- 
lution, no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwtirdness  of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in 
eonircarium. 

The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  council,  with 
jour  majesty,  touching  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
written  largely  and  articulately,  and  by  your 
anajesty's  direction,  will  much  facilitate  our 
labours  here,  though  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
yoor  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  Bacox,  C.  S. 

London,  AprU  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

.  I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  your  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
ftiid  in  my  Lord  firackley^s  business;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  ease  than  match  it.  Your 
lordship  knoweth  already  my  opinion,  that  I 
would  rather  have  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
business,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
hoose;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it;  but  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
th6  same. 

-  I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  your  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
officers,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  careful  to  do  them  justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  intDhancery,  which 
I  bold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and 
your  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado, 
and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
to  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in 
men's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it 
naketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
service,  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
majesty's  chaige,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 


gave  me  the  4Beal ;  and  what  rules  and  resolutions 
I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  hie  leave  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
brance of  it;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
another  copy  thereof.  Men  fell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  men,  and  no 
vain  oties,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  such  a  preparation  for 
a  Parliament ;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time 
to  show  it  to -his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  I  pray  God 
preserve  and  continue  it.  Thus  wishing  you  well 
above  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
I  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Doriet  Home,  wblcb  putteth 

Die  in  mind  to  thank  your 

lordf  hip,  for  your  care  of 

me  touching  York  House, 

Hay  8, 1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my- 
self; but  I  do  think  it  concemeth  your  lordship 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  judgment  is 
not  So  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  you  is  so  stroiig,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  you  and  yours  l)efore  mine  own  parti- ' 
cular.  ' 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  your 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  daughter:  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  faction  than 
out  of  any  great  afifection  to  your  lordship :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  without  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
mother's  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle- 
man's, who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house, 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good. 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house  of 
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man  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian 
discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Yoar  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all 
such  your  friends  as  are  adrerse  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  fmyself  only  except^  who  oat  of  a  pure 
love  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (beliere  it,)  It  wiU 
greatly  weaken  and 'distrtust  the  king's  service; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagine;  yet,  opinion  wiH  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconveniencies 
which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall  do  yourself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac- 
cording to  religion  and  the  law  of  God,  your  lord- 
ship will  signify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  411  your  lordship's  return :  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
start  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  vrill 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithful  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  world 
must  needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted 
friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  but 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 

Jaly  la,  1617. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  Ma/  Please  tour  most  bxckllent  Majesty, 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
faithful  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
commandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
uid  disinterested  opinion  in  the  basineaa  of  the 


match  of  Sir  Jc^n  Yilliersy  which  I  take  to  be 
magnum  in  parvoi  preserving  always  the  laws  ' 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham,  whom  I  will  ^ever  cease  to  lovOf 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship.  '  '      . 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  yonr 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  Xm 
please  your  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persna- 
sions  or  pragmatical  s  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 
but  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  commandments 
and  directions  with  strength  and  josuce,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  ^e  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protecU 
ing  the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, have  so  humbled  Sir  Edward  CokOt . 
as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submission  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)  before  he  rejected 
with  scorn :  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdpm  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is,  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever  (through 
your  majesty's  favour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  your  greatgood* 
ness  hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructionst 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  after  you  hive 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive*, 
therein  your  particular  will  and  commandments 
ftcm  yourself,  that  I  may  conform  myself  there-' 
unto,  imagining  with  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  mors 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  roan.  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking* 
ham,  the  answers  of  a  true  friend  ought  to  be^ 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  bis  mind  than  against . 
his  good:  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey;  and^ 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  noL 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 
many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 
me  most  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  tlie  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  afiection  and  disposition.  Your  majesty's 
prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore* 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 
good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is  the 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loTing  and  obaeqaioua,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
hnmoar  of  ruffling;  all  motinoas  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horn's,  and  not 
the  less  for  your  majesty's  disaaotorizing  the  man 
I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt,  that 
if  there  be  hot  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with 
the  strength  of  such  an  alliance,  it  will  giTo  a 
torn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  hoi  pen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  year  majesty's  serrice; 

Again,  Your  majesty  may  have  perceived  that, 
as  iar  as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I 
was  ever  for  a  Parliament,  (which  seemeth  to  me 
to  be  eardo  rerumy  or  sumtna  Bummarum^  for  the 
present  oecasions.)  But  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  your  majesty  should  go  to.a  Par- 
liament with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ; 
and  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  differ- 
ence of  mine  own,  (for,  I  am  ommbu$  omnia  for 
your  majesty's  service,)  but  because  he  is  by  na- 
ture unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
now  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
SQch  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when 
hie  is  in. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I 
have  done :  and,  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
nnwoithy  the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour, 
1  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred ;  for,  my  errors  shall 
always  be  supplied  by  obedience ;  and  so  I  con- 
clude with  my  prayers  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  your  majesty's  person  and  estate. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  bounden, 
and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

From  Oorluiinbury, 
tkit  SSib  of  July,  1617. 


TO  TBE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tsst  good  Lobd, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship, 
touching  my  last  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  touching  your  brother's  match.  As  I  then 
showed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
of  it  here  in  the  manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If 
your  lordship  think  it  is  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leads  me,  God  Judge  my  sincerity.  But,  I 
must  say,  that  in  your  many  noble  favours  to- 
wards me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
soever; and,  therefore^  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  oounaels  to  yon  again  be  referred  to  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
friends.  I  shall  ever  give  you,  as  I  g^ve  my  mas- 
ter, safe  counsel,  and  such  as  time  vrill  approve. 
,    I  leoeived,  yesterday,  Cram  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen's  bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  Tlia 
payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  ens- 
toms,  and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.  Your  lord- 
ship remembereth^  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 
hope,  shall  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 
death,  if  she  survive.  God  ever  bless  and  direct 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorbambory,  tbto 
fiStbof  July,  1617. 


TO  TBE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

Mr  viRv  GOOD  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  yon 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass ;  but  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of 
my  fortnne. 


TO- 


Sir, — ^In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the 
base  court  of  adversity,  where  nobody,  almost, 
will  be  seen  stirring,  I  have  ofWn  remembered 
this  Spanish  saying,  Jmor  tin  fin^  no  tiene  fitu 
This  bids  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towards  the  as- 
piring, bat  only  the  respiring  of  ray  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withal, 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both :  sure  I  am,  that, 
for  myself,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunes, 
to  esteem  me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and 
to  love  me  so  much  above  the  possibility  of  de^ 
serving,  or  obliging  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reserved  for  such  atime  as  this* 
You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  great  lord, 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  your  best  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  sub* 
stance  and  to  the  secrecy  of  it;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  youiself  to  be  used  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  so  private,  so  faithful,  and  so  discreet  a 
friend  to  ns  both ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare 
swear  he  is,  and  know  myself  to  be  as  true  to 
you  as  your  own  heart. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINORAM. 

Mr  VEBY  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  was  no  day;  now  I  h^M  I 
shall  hear  from  your  loidsbip,  who  are  my  anehor 
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in  these  floods.  Meanwhile,  to  ease  my  heart,  I 
have  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  your  lordship,  to  read  advisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it,  as  you  think  good. 
God  -ever  prosper  your  lordship. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 

Fr.*St.  Albait,  Cane. 
March  25, 1630. 


TO  THE  EAUL  of  BUCKINGUAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know, 
that  since  I  beard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
further  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
your  lordship's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
could.  I  did  send,  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them  know,  I 
would  in  any  thingf  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  that,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
and  after  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
tender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
-  near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
Qome  bitterness  and  neglect.  I  must  bear  with 
the  Qne  as  a  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  for  your  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Win  wood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the 
worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefore  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Owliambory,  thii  SSd  of  Aug.  1817. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKlNCnAM. 
My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  certificate*  touching 
the  enrolment  of  prentices.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  Myself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  commendeth  ;^ 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  bear  it,  your  lord- 
ship I  know  ^'ill  think  not  the  w^orse,  but  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  signify  the  true  state  of  things 
to  your  lordship ;  resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacom,  C.  S. 
York  Hoase,  this  39th  of  October,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGlTAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  our  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his 
majesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  ter- 
giversation of  the  inferior,  ofiicers,  which  by  this 
time  he  understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments :  1. 
The  union  of  tables ;  2.  The  putting  down  of 
tables ;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables ;  4, 
The  cutting  off  new  diets  and  allowance  lately 
raised ;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward's 
table  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen. 
Your  lordship's  table  hath  a  great  attendance  ; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stole's  table  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
touched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  majesty's  case  con* 
sidered,)  I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth : 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry  ;  fbr  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others 


♦  The  Oert^fUMte  .— 

According  to  hit  majeflty'tcomm^ind,  signified  by  your  lord* 
sliip'i  lettera,  we  have  adviiedly  considered  of  the  peHttoa 
touching  the  enrolment  of  apprentices*  indentures,  and  heard 
the  petitioners*  counsel,  and  do  find  as  followeth: 

I.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5^  Eliz.  doth  not  warrant  the 
erecting  of  an  oflUce  to  enrol  such  indentures  in  cities,  towna 
corporate,  or  market  towns.  But  if  any  such  enrolment  sbonld 
be,  it  roust  be  by  the  ofllcera  there,  who  are  assigned  to  per- 
form sundry  other  things  touching  apprentices  and  servanta. 

S.  That  in  country  villages  (for  which  the  suit  carries  most 
colour)  we  cannot  give  the  euitors  hope,  that  any  p^fit  will 
be  there  made  warrantable  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  (according  to  our  duties)  certified  our  optnionfc 
of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same,  nevertheless,  to  hki 
majesty's  great  wisdom;  and  rest, 

Oct.  39^  1617.  At  your  lordship*s  command. 

Fa.  Bacon,  C.  8. 

H.  MOIVTAOUB. 

Tbo.  OovEKTti. 
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hath  an  apt  occasion  to  go  on  with  subcommittees* 
God  erer  presenre  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  tme  friend* 

•-'  and^eroted  senrant, 

Tork  Houe.  Nov.  19, 1617.         Fra.  Bacok,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  EAjIL  of  BUCKINGHABL 

Mr  TCRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesterday  at  afWmoon  were  read  at  the  table 
his  majesty's  two  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  the  matter  worthy  the  hand ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  imperandi,  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
hope  they  and  the  like  will  disenchant  us  of  the 
opinion,  which  yet  sticks  with  us^  that  to-day 
will  be  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  saith)  adrihtu  imtiU,  Jim 
ineurioio, 

I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  king  may  save  greatly  in  that  which 
remaineth.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor^s  steward^  can  go  near  to  tell  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion ;  then  add 
io  tiiat  some  large  allowance  for  waste  (because 
the  king  shall  not  leese  his  prerogatire  to  be  de- 
eeiyed  more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  no  question 
there  will  be  a  great  retrenchment.  But  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  payment 
ofarrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that  I 
might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
and  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
•86,  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  nerer 
be  done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 
eoDceit. 
- 1  know  tliese  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
my  part  is'to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards  God, 
by  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
liaarts  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  his  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
in  hne^  that  the  king's  ease  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  care  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
•neh  as  it  is,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-day,  and  Michaelmas  last. 
But  whatsoever  it  is,  it  it  whQlly  his  majesty's 
without  any  deflexioa. 

As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sub-commission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  majesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
&iicst  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
prepared  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
•erve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Tork  H<iwt.  Not.  M,  ltt7.  Fb.  BaGOMV  C,  S.      | 

Ypu  UL— 11 


TO  THE  CARX  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  very  «ood  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  touch- 
ing the  sub-commission,*  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the.  better  amended  by  his 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  no,  nor  imagine  any  thing. of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  given  a  fort- 
night's day :  for  the  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
first  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,  seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  business. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant^ 
Fb.  Bacon,  C.S. 
Tork  House,  97th  Nov.  1A17. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
MV  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,  my  private  letter  to  your 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business 
as  your  lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  care 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

For  the  suit  of  the  ale-houses  which  concem- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Yilliers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

^  Draufhiofth0Subeoiimiuin: 
Mt  LpBDS, 

In  this  firet  and  rresteit  branch  of  our  cbarxe  coneeminf 
oar  bouse  we  do  find  what  diflculties  are  made,  and  what 
time  is  lostf  in  disputing  and  of  devlalog  upon  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  whereof  the  matter  must  be,  and  Is  so  Ailly  resolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  in  this,  as  is  a  glass,  the  lilie  event  to 
follow  in  the  rest  upon  lilte  reason.  For  the  Inferior  oi&cera 
in  every  kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propound  the  re> 
trenchments,  will,  out  of  Interest  or  fearAilness,  make  dainty 
to  do  service ;  and  that  which  is  done  with  afi  Ul-win  wlU 
never  be  well  done.  Again,  to  make  It  the  act  of  the  whole 
table,  for  the  particular  propositions  and  reckonings,.will  be 
too  tedious  for  you,  and  will  drew  the  business  itself  into 
length}  and  to  make  any  particular  committees  of  yourselves 
were  to  impose  that  upon  a  few  which  requireth  to  be  carried 
indifferently  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  great  officers 
themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  as  our  state  now  is, 
to  deal  in  It,  without  bringing  it  to  the  table,  with  much  more 
reason  may  any  particular  persons  of  you  be  loath  lo  meddle 
in  it,  but  at  tho  board.  In  all  which  respecta  we  have  thought 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  way,)  that  you  send  unto  us 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  which  we  will  make'  choice  of 
some  fow,best  qualified  to  be  subcommittees,  for  the  better 
ease  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  their  continnal 
travails  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  officers  in  their  several 
eharges,  and  Join  themselves  to  pome  of  the  inferior  officers, 
and  so  take  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborious  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  facilitate  and  prepare  It  for  your 
consultations,  according  to  the  directions  and  instructloBt 
UMyeltall  reeetre  from  you  firooi  to  tiae. 
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tlie  grieTances  put  down  in  parliament;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you  ad- 
vise yon  to  deal  in  it ;  if  it  be  not,  I  will  mpnld 
it  in  the  best  manner  and  help  it  forward.  Hie 
Rtay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  parlia*^ 
ment,  who  is  out  of  town ;  but  we  have  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  7°^  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit ;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  3^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship's  sake  (who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  unto  you,  though  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  that  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  though  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gift,  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
conoerneth  the  main  profit  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gift, 
yet  thejr  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ; 
and  that  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
w hereof  I  have  received  a  hote.  For  the  differ- 
ence is,  where  things  have  been  written  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
case  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  ofiice,)  and 
where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  th&  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man's  office  than  he  can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  being  persons  of 
account,  to  iiiform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  further :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  commission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
conveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his 
lady's,  the  parties  have  submitted  themselves 
onto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 
therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 
according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  effect  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
0^  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
his  patent;  but  for  his  former  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  pray  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  majesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  I  thank,  God  I  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  of  the 
•eat  of  justioei  that  they  may  tttll  be  wdl  rnqniv 


ted,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's  an* 
thority.  Therefore  the  course  will'  be  (as  I  am 
advised)  that  for  this  heinous  misprison  (that  tha 
party  without  sill  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 
threaten  the  life  pf  his  judge,  and  of  the  higfaeat 
judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  be  be 
first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 
Unu8 1  if  he  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain;  where  he  is  till 
the  hearing.  But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 
have  him  examined  till  the.  decree  or  agreemeqt 
between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigny  (which  ia 
now  ready ]^  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 
oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beitt  l^iii 
dowh  in  the  other.  Thus  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant^ 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

Tork  Boow,  Jan.  85tb,  1617. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  xeapeet 
of.  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  have 
written  this  letter,  heing  long  and  |»rivate  baai* 
ness,  in  my  secretary's  hand. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pleass  tour  most  EXctLLCirr  MajestTv 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  despatohia 
and  directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  mijeaty  ia 
content  to  be  troubled  with  businesa  of  aniidiy 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  du^  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion^  to  |^at 
your  majesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  seiinigfat, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  according  to 
custom,,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  eir^ 
cuits,  wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  yonr  miip 
jesty's  pleasure  and  directions. 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  do'wn 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  bookf 
and  oQt  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  ttniaa» 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  tha 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  Nad* 
ing  of  diem  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majesty's  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  shonld 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounta,  the 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  ia 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  your 
people,  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treaty, 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed- 
ing in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderfiil  glad  to  hear  that  dtis  extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  haUi 
brought  with  hhn,  hath  not  tonched  your  majeaty, 
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wliow  health  and  ease  is  far  deaxer  to  me  than  my 
IHI9,  with  ail  the  ^ppartenancea.  God  ever  pre- 
mm  and  prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithfal  and 
most  obliged  senrant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  Cane. 
This  Widay  morainf , 
the  Mi  of  February,  1017. 

Yoar  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be 
widi  me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  YKRT  oooD  Lord, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  signU 
fM  to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
ealled  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
1|iat  bad  used  ill  speech  of  me  should  be  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  me,  and, 
thereupon  be  called  before  the  council  and  receive 
%  sharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
was,  bat  after^  by  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
he  percdved  it  wae  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship,  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
Bn^eety  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton, 
bnt  I  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animateruf* 
fians  and  rodomonii^  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yet,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of  a 
baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
jranishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
'  and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  bnt  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
with  for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dan- 
fsrous  than  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingddm. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  he  cometh 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
kit  majesty,  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to  exa- 
mine hfaDf  to  stay.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fiu^ACON,  Cane. 
March  17, 1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt^^rt  good  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  James 
Averlony,  kc.^  of  £200  land  in  charge  in  fee  aim* 
pie :  my  reasons. 

First,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  to  nmch  rent  in 
diminution  of  revenue  certain. 


Secondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  acknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  ^om 
Mr.  Chancellor,  and  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to 
boast,  that  since  he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contracts  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly^  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  tho 
gentlemen,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  g^ft  of  a  good  proportion 
of  value. 

If  his  majes^,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse ;  but  I  could  wish 
his  majesty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  other- 
wise satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  a  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  this 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.     This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.    First,  because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it 
was  my  work  wholly :  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  England  in  due 
time.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  roost  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verclam,  Cane. 

Tork  Hoote, 

July  S7, 1616. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  your  lordship's  mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  showeth,  in 
your  lordship,  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  religion.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet, 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  the  antedate,  I  must  preeent  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates ;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land,  &c.,  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
atUedate,  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  say  absit,  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  am 
sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  but,  surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majesty. 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for,  therein 
his  majesty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  abso- 
lute, and  he  may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  first. 
And,  therefore,  upon  bis  majesty's  significatioQ 
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of  his  >  pleasure  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  bill 
signed,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfully  do  it. 

I  am  here  rejoicing*  with  my  neighbours,  the 
townsmen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  happy  day,  the 
5th  of  August,  1618. 

Your  lordship*s  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Gorbarobury. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  YER7  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  last  loving  letter. 
I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the 
patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal.  It  is  of  lioence 
to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land, 
tboiugh  it  be  in  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
life  BO  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortize  hi»  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  Will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improve. 

But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Savile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kings,)  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  Univer- 
sity, it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
ah  bumble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Tork  House,  this 
16th  of  AufUit,  1618. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  0000  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  out 
a  suit  for  myself,  ahd  it  is  proper  for  me  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  accoropt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  have  made  a  law  to  myself, 
that  I  will  never  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
bring  a  gain  to  the  king ;  therefore,  my  suit  is  to 
fana  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  yielding  a 
Ihoasand  pounds  a  year  more  to  the  king  than 


hath  been  yielded  communibus  annii,  by  a  medinm 
of  seven  years.  If  the  king  be  pleased  to  grant 
me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honour  he  hath 
given  me ;  and  I  shall  have  a  new  occasion  to  be 
as  I  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  YERU|jLMf  Cane.^ 

Tork  House, 
October.  Mr,  1618. 


.    TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  ne  exeai  regnum 
against  most  of  the  Du^ch  merchants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  ailvei  out 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchantSf 
amounting  to  millions ;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  majesty  had 
directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  also 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Vavisor  the  forfeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  be  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty^  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  he 
true,  it  will  he  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  discoursers  say,)  but  the  Netherlanders 
^at  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  very  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty: the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  frook 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  must  do  it  either  est 
officio^  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty*     . 

If  ex  qffieiOf  then  1  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appeep- 
ance  of  proofs.  If  by  special  warrant,,  then  X- 
desire  to  receive  tiie  same.  The  other  is  that  I 
humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  fbrfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitors,  (considering  his  ma- 
jesty's state  as  it  is,)  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Viva- 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his 
honour  and  profit  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  alegal  forfeiture  to  myself,  Mr* 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majesty  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  his  justice^ 
honour,  and  profit,  and  that  he  may  dispose  what 
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boimty  he  will.    God  ever  presenre  and  prosper 
yoa. 

Yonr  lordship^s  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerdlam,  Cane. 
T«rk  Boom, 
19,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BtCKINOHAM. 
Mr  TERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

This  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  majesty^s 
signatare,  was  upon  a  conference  and  consult 
yesternight,  (at  which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the 
twp  ehief  justices,  and  attended  by  the  surreror, 
attorney,  and  receiver  of  the  court  of  wards,  Fleet- 
wood,) framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
piece  new  instructions  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
structions. I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
are  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  but  they  have  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  take  fast  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
with  choosing  some  of  them  in  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  majesty 
know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
directions,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlaw- 
ful profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
and  ofi^cers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
BoitoTS  that  may  give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
that  this  will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten 
thousands  yearly,  or  fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty 
thousands;  for  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
banks of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
my  advices  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
or  extend  but  to  thus  much :  this  is  bis  majesty's 
sorest  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto- 
fore, hath  done  very  good  service.in  this,  meriteth 
to  be  particularly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
which  I  beseech  your  lordship  not  to  forget.  God 
ever  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Yicrulam,  Cane. 

This  4tbof 
December,  1618. 


of  the  pursuivants  in  a  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of -Oyer  and  Terminer; 
for  the  Star  Chamber  (without  confession)  is  long 
seas.  I  should  advise  that  this .  point  of  the 
pursuivants  were  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  eommlssion  with  the  offences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts.  It  hath  a  great  affinity ;  fbr 
pursuivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  and  it 
wofks  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papists.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
councirs  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un« 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I 
have  some  other  reasons  for  it^  But  of  this  it 
will  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
1 1  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wonderful  glad  to 
heai'  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  (aithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 
Oorbambury,  ibis  last 
of  July,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  LoRDy 

I  send  his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor's  and  my  Lord  Sheffield,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  left  his  majesty  at  Theobald's.  His  map 
jesty  may  be  pleased  at  his  own  good  time  and 
pleasure  to  cast  his  eyis  upon  it.  I  purpose  at  my 
coming  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justice 
as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put  the  business 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  ttnut  .•  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  his 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it  with 
strength  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  considerate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I 
hoped  by  the  care  I  had  taken,  the  business  would 
go  well,  but  without  that  care,  I  was  sure.it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  the  two  chief  justices.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  much  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satisfied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  business, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one' 
way,  yet  the  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  more  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with- 
out some  apprehension ;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  as 
he  advised  the  ore  ternu^  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy; 
unto  both  which  proceedings,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any 
I  main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  it  a  matter  full  of  inconvenience : 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sorteth  neither 
with  the  business  nor  wi(h  himself;  for  as  I  hear 
from  divers,  and  partly  perceive,  he  is  fallen  from 
H 
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earnest  to  be  cool  and  faint;  which  weakness,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it 
might  overthrow  the  cause ;  all  the  remedy  which 
is  in  my  power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  to 
draw  some  other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
king  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  so  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

October  9tb,isi9. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  have  the  ore  tenua  put  ofiT,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
ore  tenus  should  be  given  in  evidence,  by  way  of 
aggravation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  precursory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadvantage  to 
the  main. 


TO  THE  If  ABQUIS  OF  BtCKINGHAH. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take  knowledge  that  I  write;  but  I  despatch 
things  ex  officio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  advertise  the  kin^  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordshi]^  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  far  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  on  of  myself. 
'  This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  delivered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stay,)  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
was^  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  be  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's 
submission,  we  were  first  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  pbwer;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
ceeding, nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice ;  unto  which, 
(being  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords ; 
and  the  rest,  und  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so  - 
much  as   ask  the    question   whether,  though] 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  the  letter  to  his  ma* 
jesty,  because  I  would  not  straiten  his  majesty  in 
any  thhig.  ^ 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  t 
sometimes  helped  it  as  f^  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court,  I  moved  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tinue Uiis  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  whfch  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afterwards  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,'  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despatch  it  before  the  king  eome^ 
if  we  ci^n*  God  preserve  and  prosper  yon*  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  ^ 

and  faithful  servant, . 
Fr.  Vkrvlam,  Cane 

This  92d  of  Ocloi»er, 
Fiidaj,  at  4  of  th« 
o'clock,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  600D  Lord, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  thi 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majet^^ 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  'any  occup- 
rence  which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutchmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defendants 
made  d  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendants  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  infimandum  conscieniiam  judicU^  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be. 
used,  ad  informandum  eonscierUiam  judicisy  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough, 
whereby  the  defendants  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certainly  there  was  some  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  to 
confer  silently,  and  sine  strepitu  to-morrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening,  1 
think  to  good  purpose.  For  in  good  faith  lam  fain 
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to  be  omnibua  ommo^  as  Su  Paul  saith,  to  set  for- 
ward fais  majesty's  service. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
all  accidents  to  pat  off  the  cause,  whereanto 
neither  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I.  hope  his  majesty; 
to-morrow,  if  cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  but 
I  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  senrant. 
Fa.  Vkroulic,  Cane* 
Friday  nifbl,  Ifilh  Nov«mb^r»  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKUKGI^AM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  conferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majes^'s  special  commandment, 
ftmehing  two  pdnU  of  Talue,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  preisent,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majesty's  revenue. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tidn  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve 
private  turns,  to  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
yearly  increase. 

The  other  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  th^re  is 
ofiered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Michaelmas  next,  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propo- 
sitions, with  these  cautions:  That  for  the  first, 
the  farmers  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
their  seal,  relinquish  to  the  kmg  all  their  claim 
thereto,  by  any  general  words  of  their  patent. 
And  for  the  second,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  furth ;  where- 
in, perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the  ^ploy- 
ment  of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  bono  publico,  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majes^'s  pleasure  directly  in  both 
points,  to  have  them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  (U  modo.  God  ever  prosper  yon. 
I  rest  your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vuulam,  Cane. 

Norember  3S,  1019. 


basiness  of  your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both 
fbr  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  for 
calling  in  the  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  we  conceive,  that  your* 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  we  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  tiie  mayor, 
&o.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixedly  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer, 
and  deduced  to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court:  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly; which  being  done  in  this  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  farther 
proceedings  against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  that  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea  • 
sure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  and  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants, 
Fr.  Yerulam.  Cane. 
Robert  NAiWToy, 
Jul.  Casar, 
T.  Arundel, 
Geo.  Calvert, 
£dw.  Coke. 

At  Toar  majesty*!  palace  at 
WbitehaU,  June  16,  l&M). 


TO  THB  KINO. 


It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Mxibstt, 

According  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  course  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


TO  THE  marquis  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ybrt  good  Lord, 

I  have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calvert, 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chanoery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be- 
cause the  gentleman  telleth  me  the  king  tltought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  he  desired  me  to 
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write  to  your  lordship,  touching  my  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  true  that  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  gooi  business,  and  will  be  for  the  sendee  of  the 
court  and  ease  of  the  subject ;  I  will  look  it  shall 
be  accompanied  with  good  cautions. 

We  ruffle  over  business  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  think  to.  reasonable  good  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  will  write  of  some  fit  particulars.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  obliged  friend  and  Cuthful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

31  Junt,  1630.' 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKL\OHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  Justices 
and  Serjeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
palrts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grievance, 
and  of  things  of  like  nature  which  have  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  the  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elec- 
tions, which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclusive. 

Thirdly,. The  inclusive:  that  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  a  Sufficient  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
circa  ardua  regni,  as  the  style  of  the  writs  goeth, 
apcording  to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per- 
sons without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names  of  the 
prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respected  and  .  best  tempered  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county.  And  here  obiter 
we  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
boutefeus  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how  many 
remain,  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  common- 
wealth bills  that  may  add  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  his  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  that  which  concemeth 
persons  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  msjesty 
an  account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
craving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  though  it  may  be  ourselves  shall  have 
second  thoughts,  this  being  but  the  result  of  our 
first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  majesty's  treasure  still  maketh 
me  sad ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald'* 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow:  . 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freely. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  his  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  think 
of  my  forme^r  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer^  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  iBhall  not  be 
liiersB  scriplse  in  glade. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  hit 
majesty  to  take  knowledge  that,  upon  our  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  thai 
we  thought  Ireland  might  (if  his  majesty  leave  it 
to  our  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expedients 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased,  by  his  commandment, 
to  set  ue  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vrrulami  Cane* 
October  7, 1090. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON, 

My  very  good  Cousin, 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  a  competi- 
sation  for  any  former  omission;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  you 
in  both  kinds,  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  you  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favours 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  you  out  of  your  honou^ble  exite, 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 
and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  notiM,  October  SO,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation* 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offer 

*  DrOMfhl  of  a  Proclamation  for  a  Parluvment  :— 
Ai  in  our  prineely  Judgment,  we  hold  nothing  more  worthy 
of  a  Christian  monarch  than  the  coniervation  of  peace  at 
home  and  abroad ;  whereby  effaalon  of  Christian  blood  and 
other  ealamitiesof  war  are  avoided  j  trade  is  kept  open ;  l«wi 
and  Justice  retain  tlieir  due  vigour  and  play ;  arts  and  sciencct 
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fiift  to  his  miyesty^s  phrasal  before  I  acquainted 
the  ooanael. 

For  that  pait  which  concenieth  the  foreign 
bnsiBess,  his  majesty  will  graciously  consider 

tfoarbb;  nl^ects  tre  len  hardened  witb  Uzes  tnd  talUg«i,ftnd 
laflaitfl  other  benefits  redound  to  the  itate  of  a  commonweal : 
•o  in  oar  practice,  we  lappoM  there  hath  been  leldom  any 
klBf  that  hath  riven  more  expreu  lestimonlei  and  real 
pledfe*  of  this  desire  to  have  peace  conserved  than  we  have 
dose  in  the  whole  course  of  our  refiment. 
'  Ftor  BeKher  have  we,  for  that  which  contiems  ourselves. 
been  ready  to  apprehend  or  embrace  any  occasions  or  oppor- 
tmtllMof  nialdnffwar  upon  our  neighbours;  neither  have 
we  omitted,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  states  abroad, 
•ay  food  office  or  royal  endeavour,  for  tbe  quenching  of  the 
•porks  of  troubles  and  discords  in  foreign  parts.  Wherein, 
H  we  have  been  always  ready  and  willing,  so  we  wish  that 
w  had  been  always  as  happy  and  prevailing  in  our  advices 
aaji  counsels  that  tended  to  tbatend. 

ikod  yet  do  we  not  forget  that  Ood  hath  put  into  our  hands 
ft  teeptre  over  populous  and  warlike  nations,  which  might 
iMve  moved  us  to  second  the  affection  and  disposition  of  our 
people,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  for  our  own  ambition, 
V  we  had  been  so  minded.  But  it  hath  sufficed  unto  us  to 
Mik  a  true  and  not  swelling  greatness  in  tbe  phintations  and 
Improvements  of  such  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  in 
ibraier  times  been  more  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  in  the 
■Mrtntaining  of  all  our  loving  subjects  hi  general,  in  tranquil-, 
■Mty  and  security,  and  tbe  other  conditions  of  good  govern- 
Best  and  happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
of  oar  constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  mainuin  peace, 
there  was  never  such  a  trial,  nor  so  apparent  to  the  world  (as 
li  a  theatre)  as  our  persisting  in  the  same  resolution,  since 
the  time  that  our  dear  son-in-law  was  elected  and  accepted 
Xing  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  the  motives  tending  to  shake 
•nd  assail  oar  said  resolution  were  the  more  forcible.  For 
■•ither  did  the  glory  of  having  our  dearest  daughter  and  son* 
In4aw  to  wear  a  crown,  nor  the  ezueme  alacrity  of  oar 
people  devoted  to  thtit  cause,  nor  the  representations,  which 
nifght  be  set  before  us  of  dangers,  (If  we  should  sufl^  a  party 
In  Christendom,  held  commonly  adverse  and  ill  affected  to 
Mir  state  and  government,  to  gather  further  reputation  and 
•trengtb,)  transport  us  to  enter  into  an  auxiliary  war  in  prose- 
cution of  that  quarrel :  but,  contrariwise,  finding  the  Justice  of 
the  cause  not  so  clear  as  that  we  could  be  presently  therein 
Btisfled,  and  weighing  with  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  continued  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
yM,  nevertheless,  the  balance  of  Christendom  had  stood  in 
-|K»  other  sort  than  it  had  done  for  many  years  before  without 
Increase  of  party :  and  chiefly  fearing  that  tbe  wars  in  those 
puts  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might,  by 
.the  Intestine  dissensions,  allure  and  let  in  the  common 
tncmy,  we  dM  abstain  to  declare,  or  engage  ourselves  in  that 
war,  and  were  contented  only  to  give  permission  to  the  am- 
bassador of  our  son-in-law,  to  draw  some  voluntary  helps  of 
men  and  money  from  our  subjects,  being  a  matter  that 
violated  no  treaty,  and  could  not  be  denied  in  case  of  so  near 
ft  conjunction. 

But,  wbila  we  contained  ourselves  in  this  moderation,  we 
And  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
Invanlan  of  the  Palatinate,  whereby  (howsoever  under  the 
pretence  of  a  diversion)  we  find  our  son,  in  fbct,  expulsed  in 
part,  and  in  danger  to  be  toully  dispossessed  of  his  ancient 
inheritance  and  patrimony,  so  long  continued  in  that  noble 
Ihie  i  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent.  If  it  should  be 
alienated  and  ravished  from  him  In  our  times,  and  to  the  pre- 
Judke  of  our  grandchildren  and  line  royaL  Neither  can  we 
think  it  saf*;  for  us,  in  reason  of  state,  that  the  county  Pala- 
tine, carrying  whh  Itself  an  electorate,  and  having  been  so 
long  in  the  bands  of  princes  of  our  religion,  and  no  way  de- 
pending upon  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  become  at  tbe 
disposing  of  that  house ;  being  a  matter,  that  indeed  might 
alter  the  balance  of  Christendom  importantly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  state,  and  the  estate  of  our  best  firlends  and  con- 
federates. 

Wherefore,  finding  a  concurrence  of  reasons  and  respecta 
of  reli/rion,  nature,  honour,  and  estate,  all  of  them  inducing 
ns  in  no  wise  to  endure  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  resolved 
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how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain, 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardon^ 
correct,  and  direct. 
For  that  part  touching  the  elections,  I  have 

to  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  forces  and  means  to  recover 
and  resettle  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
purposing,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclinatk>n 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  intermit  (if  the  occasions 
give  us  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  which  we 
have  already  begun,  and  whereof  the  coming  on  of  the  whiter, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war,  hitherto  may  give 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

But,  forasmuch  as  it  were  great  ioYprovidence  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
requires  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  war,  which  we 
Intend  for  the  recovery  and  assiiring  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  charge  and  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  and  conjunctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sMered,)  we  have  thought  good  to  take  into  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  that 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  designment ;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
tbe  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  this  so  important  a 
sul^ect. 

For  although  tbe  making  of  war  or  peace  be. a  secret  of 
empire,  and  a  thing  properly  belonging  to  our  high  preroga- 
tive royal  and  imperial  power;  yet,  nevertheless,in  causes  of 
that  nature,  which  we  shall  think  fit  not  to  reserve,  but  to 
communicate,  we  shall  ever  think  ourselves  much  assisted 
and  strengthened  by  the  faithAil  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  loving  subjecta. 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  any  ways  able  (moneys  being  the  sinews  of  war) 
to  enter  into  the  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountiful  help  of  treasure  from  our  people,  as 
well  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  war  as  towards  tbe 
relief  of  our  crown  and  estate.  And  this  tbe  rather,  for  that 
we  have  now,  by  the  space  of  AiU  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  In  Ute  times)  subsisted  by  oui*  own  means,  without  being 
chargeable  to  our  people,  otherwise  than  by  some  voluntary 
gifts  of  some  particulars ;  which,  though  in  total  amounting 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  affliirs  abroad  were  in  greater  calm, 
we  did  content  ourselves  to  recover  our  wants  by  provkient 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement  of  oor 
own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  without  troubling  our  people ; 
so,  in  such  a  state  of  Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  hang 
oVer  our  heads,  we  durst  no  longer  rely  upon  those  slow 
remedies,  but  thought  necessary  (according  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  afln^ctlons  and 
aids  of  our  loving  subjects. 

Upon  these  conskierations,  and  for  that  also  in  respect  of 
so  long  intermisston  of  a  Parliament,  the  thnes  may  have 
inUoduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  moderate  desires  of  our  loving  sul^ecta,  duti- 
Ailly  intimated  unto  us,  (wherein  we  shall  ever  be  no  lesc 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracious  satisfiictioQ  than  their  own 
hearta  can  desire,)  we  have  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  our  city  of  Weatmta- 
star. 

And  because,  as  well  this  great  cause,  (there  to  be  handled 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  tbe  king- 
dom,)  as  also  the  true  and  ancient  institution  of  Parliament, 
do  require  the  Lower  House  (at  this  time  if  ever)  to  be  com- 
pounded  of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and  worthiest  members  that 
may  be  found :  We  do  hereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common 
good,  wherein  themselves  are  participant,  (without  all  preju- 
dice to  tbe  ft-eedom  of  elections,)  admonish  all  our  loving 
subjects  (that  tiave  votes  in  tbe  elections  of  Imighta  and 
burgesses)  of  these  few  pointa  following. 

First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  worthiest  men  of 
an  sorts,  knighta  and  gentlemen,  that  are  Ughta  and  guides  in 
their  countries,  experienced  Parliament  men,  wise  and  dis- 
creet statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  in  public  aifklrs, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  eminent  lawyers, 
substantial  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  generally  such  as  are 
interested  and  have  portion  in  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  such  as  are  well 
aflbcted  in  religion,  without  declining  either  on  the  one  band 
h2 
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communicated  it  with  m j  colleagoeSf  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  justices^  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  approve  it  well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particalar,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  commonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath 
been  already  done;  as^  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
your  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  and  faithful 
servant, 

Fb.  Vkbulam,  Cane. 
October  ]8,  1020. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
MV  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  the 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordiship  to  open  yourself  to  me.  The  two 
last  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quiettu  est,  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperity ;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  me  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  my 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsakien  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  efieots  of  your  undeserved,  yea,  undesired 
professions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
London,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  thoagh  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to blindnen  and  superatition,  or  on  the  other  band  to  Kbism 
or  turbolent  dlipoeition. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  That  they  be  truly  lensible*  not  to  die- 
value  or  disparage  the  House  with  bankrupts  and  necessitons 
persons,  that  may  desire  long  Parliaments  only  for  protec- 
tion; lawyers  <rf' mean  account  and  estimation ;  young  men 
that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  consultations ;  mean  dependents 
npQn  great  persons,  that  may  be  thought  to  have  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  obscure  and  inferior  persons : 
so  that,  to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  see  before 
ns  the  very  (kce  of  a  sutftcient  and  well  composed  House,  snch 
as  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  third  estate 
uf  oar  kingdom,  ftt  to  nourish  a  loving  and  comfortable  meet- 
ing between  us  and  our  people,  and  flt  to  be  a  noble  instru- 
nent,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  princely 
care  and  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  our  pre- 
lates and  peers,  for  the  settling  of  so  great  affairs,  as  are 
before  expressed. 


of,  and  the  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  jom 
lordship. 

The  cause  of  change  msy  either  be  in  mytelf 
or  your  lordship.  I  ought  first  to  examine  my- 
self, which  I  have  done ;  and  Goc)  lamy  witness, 
I  find  all  well,  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  your  lordship  a  true  friend,  both, in  the  wateiT 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fiery  trial  of  ad- 
versity. If  your  lordship  take  any  insatisfactton 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it ;  for  that  motion  to  me  was  a  secood 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  that 
which  was  taken  from  me,  which  is  your  lord- 
ship's love  and  favour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship  knows  that 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  all  that 
is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generous  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  fiood  of  new 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  perhaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  for  an  old,  your  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
bearing  of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  But 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
heroical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  all  these  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  friendship,  which  • 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
hath  never  failed  on  my  part,  your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  and  let  me  know  whether 
I  continue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majesty,  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
done;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stupid ne^s 
in  me,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discern  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.  Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  in  re- 
spect of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VEmv  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship's 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way 
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bywhicb  I  received  it,  yet  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  give  me.leave  to  add  these  few  lines. 
My  lord,  as  God  above  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever 
have  loved  and  honoored  your  lordship  as  mach, 
I  think,  as  s^iy  son  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour 
any  thing  tliat  is  a  subject;  and  do  still  continue 
in  as  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  as  ever :  and  so  yet  I 
protest,  that  at  this  time,  as  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  sojourn  (he  rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any 
other  than  yourself.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
self to  me,  (if  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  ease 
your  lordship  in  any  business  of  mine,  wherein 
your  lordship  would  not  so  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
you  like  bcst^  I  would  use  any  man  who  Were 
your  lordships  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  letters  I  have  given  your  lordship 
any  distaste,  either  by  the  style  of  them  or  any 
particular  passage  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship's  benign  construction  and  pardon.  I 
confess  it  is  my  fault,  though  yet  it  be  some  hap- 
piness to  me  withal,  that  I  many  fijtnes  ^rget  my 
adversity :  but  I  shall  never  forget  to  be,  &c. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  StTRRET. 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajua 
Plihius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  ^ging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful,  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but* 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen* 
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■B.  FRAKCIS  bacon  to  sir  JOHN  PUCKERING, 
LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  8EAL.« 

My  Lord, — It  is  a  great  grief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  he?  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliamentf  It 
might  please  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty,  and  duty  alone.  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please. 
And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muse  what  care  I  should  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  course  of  lire  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  other  side,  her  majesty's  grace  and  particular 
favour  towards  me  hath  been  such,  as  I  esteem 
no  woridly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conscience  to  deserve  it.  But, 
if  the  not  seconding  of  some  particular  person's 
opinion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to  difier  upon 

♦  Harl.  Mas.  vol.  898,  No.  13S,  fol.  238. 

t  On  Wedneida^  the  7th  of  March,  1508^  apon  the  three 
■ubsidiet  demanded  of  the  Houie  of  ComiBoni ;  to  which  be 
anentcd,  but  not  to  the  payment  of  them  under  liz  yean, 
nrf  ing  the  necessitiea  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raiting 
public  discontentment,  and  the  setting  of  an  evil  precedent 
against  themselves  and  their  posterity.  See  Sir  Sitnmona 
Il'Ewes's  Jnurnalfl,  p.  403.  He  sat  in  that  parliament,  which 
met  November  19,  IM3,  and  waa  dissolved  10  April,  1503,  aa 
one  of  the  knlfhu  of  the  ahlrc  for  Mlddleiez. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  being  as  ever, 

Your.lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c. 


to  Sm  THOMAS   C6ERTON,  LORD    KEEPER    OV 
THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord- 
ship of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  intrch,  aa  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  imap 
gined  he  would  have  dealt  either  so  dishonestly 

*  From  the  original  in  the  Hatfield  Collection  of  8ut« 
Papera,  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  William  Mnrdln, 
B.  D.,  and  intended  by  him  for  the  public  In  a  third  volume  of 
the  collection  of  thoae  papers,  if  hia  death  bad  not  prtvtBMit 
him  (torn  executing  his  design. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptaoasly  towards 
)ier  majesty^s  service.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in*  I  giro 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  having  the  last  term 
confessed  the  action,  and  by  his  full  and  direct 
consent,  respited  the  satisfaction  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  term  to  come,  without  ever  giving  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  served  an 
execution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch- 
safe to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  Just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
urged  it  to  have  had  me  in  prison ;  which  he  had 
done,  had  tiot  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  whore  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
will  not  treat  with  me,  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  your  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  secu- 
rity, or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  my  more 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty's  service  to  my  understanding, 
carrieth  a  privilege  eundo  d  redeundo  in  meaner 

^  It  ii  not  easy  to  determine  whM  thia  service  was ;  but  It 
seems  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  some  prisoner ;  perhaps 
Edward  Squire,  executed  in  November,  1596,  for  poisoning 
the  queen's  saddle;  or  Valentine  Thomas,  who  accused  the 
King  of  Scots  of  practices  against  Queen  Elizabeth  [flw(«ri- 
e4U  Vinoy  p.  178}]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  whom  I  shall 
insert  here  passages  from  two  MS.  letters  of  John  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  to  his  iViend,  Dudley  Carleton,  Esq. ;  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  France ; 
these  letters  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  from  1596 
to  1625,  which  I  transcribed  from  the  originals.  **One  Stan- 
ley," says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  dated  at  London, 
3d  of  October,  1008,  *'that  came  in  sixteen  days  over  land 
with  letters  out  of  Spain,  is  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  very  earnest  to  have  private  conference  with  her 
majesty,  pretending  matter  of  great  importance,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  utter  to  anybody  else."  In  another 
letter,  dated  90th  of  November,  1596,  Mr.  Chainberlain  ob- 
serves, that  on  **  the  day  that  they  looked  fgr  Stanley's 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himself^  but  sent  his  forerunner, 
one  Squire,  that  had  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  stable, 
who  being  in  Spain  was  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jesuit,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  ac- 
cordingly came  prepared  into  England,  and  went  with  the 
earl  in  his  own  ship  the  last  Journey,  and  poisoned  the  arms 
or  handles  of  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jesuit ;  as  likewise  he  had  done  the 
pummel  of  the  queen's  eaddle^  not  past  five  days  before  his 
going  to  sea.  But,  because  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
thinking  he  had  either  changed  his  purpose,  or  betrayed  it, 
gave  Stanley  instructions  to  accuse  him ;  thereby  to  get  him 
more  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  breaking  pro- 
ntbe.  The  fellow  confessed  the  whole  practice,  and,  as  it 
■eemed,  died  very  penitent." 


causes,  much  more  in  matters  of  this  natniet 
especially  in  persons  known  to  be  qualified  with 
that  place  and  employment,  which,  though  uih 
worthy,  I  am  vouchsafed,  I  enforce  nothingt 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  mada 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  your  lordship's 
honourable  consideration.  And,  so  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  &c. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  SECRETARY  OP  STATE.^ 

It  mat  please  tour  Honour, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badty  I 
have  been  used  by  the  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitive  you  are.  of 
wrongs  offered  to  your  blood  in  my  particular  f 
have  had  not  long  since  experience.  But,  herein 
I  think  your  honour  will  be  doubly  sensitive,  in 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  her  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had  me  every  day  in  London;  and«  therefore,  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  \\e  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff  More:  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
eundo  et  redeundo^  as  Sheriff  More's  dinner.  But 
this  complaint  I  make  in  duty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  will  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preservation* 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Coleman  street,  this 
i4th  of  September,  1606. 


TO  MR.  SECRET AtlY  CECIL.* 
It  may  plbAse  tour  Honour, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  every  man's 
imperfections  are  but  another*s  fable;  and  that 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  traduced, 
though  I  dare  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  be 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
possess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  found 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  jealous 
of  my  wrongs,  with  the  truth  of  that  which  pass- 
ed; deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour*s  very  humble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray's  Inn,  this 
a4th  of  AprU,  1601. 

*  Fh)m  the  Hatfield  Collection. 
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TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL.* 
It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

They  say  late  thanks  are  ever  best :  but  the 
'/eason  was,  I  thought  to  have  seen  your  lordship 
ere  this;  howsoever,  I  shall  never  forget  this 
your  last  favour  amongst  others ;  and  it  grieveth 
me  not  a  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  use  to 
•uch  an  honourable  and  kind  friend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  shall  desire  your 
assistance  for  the  punishment  of  the  contempt ; 
not  that  I  would  use  the  privilege  in  future  Erne, 
but  because  I  would  not  have  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  service  prejudiced  in  oky  instance.  But, 
herein  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordship. 

It  is  fit  likewise,  though  much  againstt  my  mind, 
that  I  let  your  lordship  know,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lordship  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight. 
Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
time,  as  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble 
suitor  to  your  honour  to  have  sustained  me  with 
your  credit  for  the  present  from  urgent  debts, 
with  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
put  away  spme  land.  But,  I  am  so  forward  with 
tome  sales,  as  this  request  I  hope  I  may  forbear. 

For  my  estate,  (because  your  honour  hath  care 
of  it,)  it  'm  thus :  I  shall  be  able  with  selling  the 
•kirts  of  my  living  in  Hertfordshiref  to  preserve 
the  body,  and  to  leave  myself^  being  clearly  out 
of  debt,  and  having  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
threo  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum,  with  a  fair 
house,  and  the  ground  well  timbered.  This  is 
now  my  labour. 

For  my  purpose  or  course,  I  desire  to  meddle 
as  little  as  I  can  in  the  king*s  causes,  his  majesty 
now  abounding  in  council;  and  to  follow  my 
private  thrift  and  practice,  and  to  marry  with  some 
oonvenient  advancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  assure  your  honour,  ^ine  is  quenched. 
In  the  queen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
quorum  was  small ;  her  service  was  a  kind  of 
frtehold,  and  it  was  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
those  points  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment. 
My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit  of  the  times  suoceeding. 

Lastly,  for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostituted 
title  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
jour  honour's  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
because. of  this  late  disgrace,  and  because  I  have 
three  new  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
mons ;  and  because  I  have  found  out  an  alderman's 
daughter,^  a  handsome  maiden  to  my  liking.  So 
as,  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
to  the  court  from  Gorhambury,  upon  any  warning. 


•  From  the  lUtfitld  ConeclkMi. 

t  Gorhmmbury. 

t  Probably  the  lady  whom  be  aflerwtrdi  married,  Alice, 
one  of  the  daoghtera  and  co-heirs  of  Benedict  Bamtaaro,  Eaq., 
alderman  of  London.  She  ittrviTed  her  hoaband  above 
twenty  yean.   I4ft  tfUri  Bom*  >y  Dr.  mUkm  Ratritf. 


How  my  sales  go  forward,  your  lordship  shall, 
in  a  few  days,  hear;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleased  to  take  farther  day  with  this  lewd  fel- 
low, I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  suflfer  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  inte- 
resty  and  costs. 

So,  I  remain  your  lordship's 

most  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Sd  July,  1603. 


TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  Lordship, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  monc^y  shall 
be  ready  before. your  day,  principal,  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit.  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  1 
released  enors;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  joiir 
lordship's  dum  mcmor  ipu  met :  and  if  there  have 
l)een  aHquid  nimis^  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  to 
b^  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  me  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  have  had  mpre  use  of  me,  than  now,  I 
supp9se,  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  but  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  service,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  knighthood,*  1  wish  the  manner  might 
be  such  as  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not :  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  gi^ga- 
rious  in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  please  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  ever  much  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon.     . 
From  Gorhambury,  thb  10th  of  July,  1603. 


THE    BEGINNING  OF  A   LETTER   IMMEDIATELY^ 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREABURER*Bt  DECEABE4  . 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  MaJESTT  : 

If  I  shall  seem,  in  these  few  lines,  to  write 
majara  quam  pro  foriuna^  it  may  please  your  ma- 
jesty to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  was  nevet 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,  I  could  never  show  it 
hitherto  to  the  full,  being  as  a  hawk  tied  to  an- 
other's fist,  that  might  sometimes  bait  and  proffer, 
but  could  never  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,  as  it  was 
said  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  Jmiee,  verba 
iua  denderant  eimiaiem,§  so  your  majesty  say  to 
me,  **  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  speak 
them ;"  I  must  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  ia 
in  your  majesty  to  add  or  refrain :  and,  tliough  I 
never  grow  eager  but  to  •••••♦,  yet  your  ma- 
jesty  

*  He  waa  knighted  at  Whitehall.  July  S3, 1603. 

t  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbory,  who  died  84ih  of  May,  10^3. 

tThe  draught  of  thia  fanperfect  letter  li  written  chiefly  la 
Greek  eharactert. 

)  Theee  worde  of  Themiatoclea  are  cited  Ukewite  by  Lord 
Bacon  al  the  end  of  bit  book  J>§  Jhigvuntit  Seknliaruwi. 
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TO  THE  KING.  THMEDIATELT  AFTBR  THE  UmD 
TREASURER'S  DEATH. 

It  mat  please  tour  exoellxnt  Majkstt, 

I  cannot  but  endearour  to  merit,  considering 
yoQif  preventingr  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  few  lines. 

Your  majesty  hath  lost  a  great  subject  and  a 
great  servant.  But,  if  I  should  praise  him  in 
propriety,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  things  from  growing  worse;  but  no  very  fit 
man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
loved  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
much  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
be  was  more  in  oparatitme  than  itkcpcre.  And, 
though  he  had  ^e  passages  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grare  counsellors  and 
worthy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  great  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  the  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  efiects ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
tiia  other  for  the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  unto  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite me^it;  for  both  which,  ParliameQts  hare 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now,  because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  little 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  that  ever  aflfected  that 
your  majesty  might,  in  all  your  causes,  not  only 
prevail,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man;  and  though  no  man  can  say  hut  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
makes  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
of  credit  with  the  Lower  House ;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  whether  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
meditate  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
remembrances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  perceive  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  inrention  or 
Judgment,  or  elocuUonj,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obser- 
Tance :  and,  as  my  good  old  mistress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  it  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  burn,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered me  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  must 
much  more  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  pardon,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

servant  devote,        F.  B. 

31  Hay,  1613. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tou«  excellent  Majesty, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  ser- 
vice, I  crave  leave  to  ttiake,  at  this  time,  to  your 


majesty,  this  most  hvmble  oblation  of  myself;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  psalQi,  Multum  incolfi 
fuit  ardma  mea ;  for  my  life  hath  been  conversant 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  Yoor 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  father 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself,  though  not  to  make  any  true 
judgment  by,  because  I  have  hitherto  had.  only 
potcitaUm  verborum,  nor  that  neither.  I  Was  three 
of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  I  have  been  an  old  truant  in  the 
school-house  of  your  council  chamber,  though  oa- 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitteth  hath  been  in  the  head  fcmn.  If  year 
msgesty  find  any  aptQ^se  in  me,  or  if  you  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  roe  to  business  of 
state,  although  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  Con 
profit,  and,  by  your  majesty's  grace  and  fovomrt 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  course  lesi 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  he 
is,  gone  quo  vivenU  virtutibus  cerlimmum  exitiwki 
I  will  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Yon 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  snd^ 
denly  opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  dis- 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  propliet, 
magia  alii  hominesy  qiuim  alii  mora.  \  know  mine 
own  heart;  and  I  know  not  whether  God,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  affection,  may  nei 
touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it.  HowsoeTOTf 
I  shall  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course^ 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  fox  you,  remain- 
ing, &c. 


TO  THE  KING.* 

*  •  •  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almightjt 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  Tor 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
not  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncertainties  before  cer* 
tainties,  because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sure  I  am, 
nil  novi  aceidit  vobis.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  be  in  debt :  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvia  eomponere  magna,  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt;  and 

*  The  beginning  of  thli  letter  b  wanting 
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yet  was  it  no  maimer  of  diminution  to  their  power 
or  i^reatneae. 

My  second  prayer  is,  that  your  majesty,  in 
respect  of  the  hasty  freeing  of  year  estate, 
woiild  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degree  of 
SBsans,  which  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  yonr 
majesty  and  greatness.  He  is  |one  from  whom 
those  coarses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
hanged  up  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
■Kmtfas  together;  to  have  alt  your  coursesfto 
help  yourself  in  revenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
bocJu,  which  were  wont  to  be  held  arcana 
imperii  f  to  hare  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  such  *  *^,  as  if  it  should  save  the  bark 
of  your  fortune ;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  best  bar- 
gain ;  to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  profit, 
and  then  to  blast  them,  and  leave  your  majesty 
sowing  but  the  scandal  of  them ;  to  pretend  an 
em  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights-  and 
the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
These  courses,  and  otheirs  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
your  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
IRhriting.  I  know  these  things  are  majora  quam 
pmforiundt  but  they  are  minora  quam  pro  studio 
H  miuntate.  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  and  I  having 
such  a  large  field  for  contemplations,  as  I  have 
pertly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majesty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  nothing  could  make  me  active  but  love 
end  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
favour  your  person  and  estatSi  iie* 


TO  THB  KINO. 

It  mat  pueasb  toub  exoellkht  Majestt, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
majesty's  progress,  attended  the  service  commit- 

••  It  wm  be  bnt  Jnitka  to  tb«  memorT  of  the  Bart  of  Salii- 
imry,  to  remark,  that  thia  dlaadvantageoua  character  of  him, 
by  Sir  Francia  Bacon,  aeema  to  have  been  heifhtened  by 
th«  prejudkea  of  the  latter  againtt  that  able  miniater, 
Sroand^d  qpoD  aome  ampkloBt,  that  the  earl  had  not  eerved 
bin  with  ao  much  zeal  aa  be  mifht  hare  expected  (torn  ao 
near  a  relation,  either  in  Queen  Elizabeth*!  reign » or  of  that 
of  her  succeaaor.  Nor  is  It  any  Juat  impuution  on  hia  lord- 
ibip,  that  he  began  to  decline  in  King  Jamea  the  First'a  good 
•pinion,  when  hia  mi^eaty'a  Ul  eeonomy  oecaaioned  de- 
■landa  on  the  lord  treaiurar,  which  all  hia  akilif  in  the  bnal- 
iieaa  of  the  finaacea,  could  not  aMwer,  bat  which  drew 
from  hhn  advicea  and  remonatmncea  atUI  ezunt,  which  that 
king  not  being  very  raady  to  proflt  by,  eoncaiTOd  aome  re- 
aantment  agaioat  hia  old  aervint  and  even  ratalMdUagaiaat 


ted  to  the  subcommissionen,  touching  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty^s  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, and  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  my 
several  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry:  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prio.  For  as  no 
man  loveth  better  eonsulere  in  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they -think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  in  cases 
where  mattera  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  of 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  consultation ;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightly,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  account;  not  because  I  would 
be  officious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  true  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  $he 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties^  hut  true  passages  of  busi- 
ness,) that  mine  own  particular  remembrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  sayj  eie  voe  non  vo^m,  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  cotisidered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent :  wherein,  I  say,  I  have  considered  of  the 
means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  tiie  exceptions,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it.  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  ean  remember,  and  falleth 
under  every  man*s  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
manage  of  it,  asketh  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  ^sop*s 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  woret,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  defieiuni 
remedia  ordinana^  reeurrendum  est  ad  ex^raor^" 
naria.  Of  this  slso  I  am  ready  to  grave  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Generally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
mists  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  by  a 
skilful  coinpany  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over-great  quantity,  were  litUe  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  just  quan- 
tity, are  full  of  virtae*    And,  secondly,  that  at 
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joar  majesty^s  growing  behindhand,  hath  been 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  yodr  majesty's 
coming  forth  and  making  even.  Not  t)ot  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  grood  and  fit  means  accelerated,  but 
that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  Bball  pro)}Ound 
to  yourself  to  do  it  per  MoUum^  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  of  prejudice  to  your  honour,' 
safety,  or  profit. 

Endorsed, 

My  letter  tp  the  ktng^  touching  his  estate  in  gene- 
ral^ SqtUmber  18, 1613. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

May  it  plkase  tour  Majesty, 

According  to  your  highness's  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  I  have  consider- 
ed of  the  petition  of  certain  baronets,  j*  mad^  unto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  baronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hold  this  to 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  he  added ;  I  know  rery  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets'  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
that  all  honours  are  derived  from  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
marshalled  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
principals,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  the  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
a  superior  word  to  the  w^rd  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capital  indict- 
ments concluding  eonira  earonam  et  dignitatem 
nottranu  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
speech  very  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiefly  to  peers 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  believed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronets, 
it  may  be  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissioners  marshal ;  I  do  not  see  but  It 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  difficulty,  except  it  be  In  this, 
that  the  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the. wives  of 
knights'  eldest  sons ;  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  all  examples,  the  daughters 

*  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  SoflTolk. 

i  The  order  of  baroneu  was  created  hy  patent  of  King 
James  T.,  dated  the  9fid  of  Bfay,  101 1.  The  year  following,  a 
decree  was  made  relating  to  their  idace  and  precedence ; 
mad  four  yeara  after,  yIz.,  In  1010,  another  decree  to  the  same 
porpoee.  See  8Mm*t  TUUt  ofHonowrt  Part  H.,  Ch.  V.,  p. 
m.   aLXt,^9iO,Aod8O0.    8dBdtt.ibl.mS. 


in  general  hate  place  next  the  e.de8t  brothers* 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  that  the  apparent 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  tlieir  fathers ;  for  that 
I  have  received  from  the  lord  chamberlain  a 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  understand 
it,  I  humbly  aubscribe  thereunto  with  this,  that 
the  baronets'  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  not 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  as  Aeir 
fathers  live. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty's  judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoin. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excellent  Majestt, 
Having  anderstood  of  the  death  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,*  I  do  gpround,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attorney)* 
and  your  solicitor,:^  one  of  them  for  that  place* 
EUse  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.  For  the  places  of  tes^ 
after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serrsy 
have  used  to  be  either  the  lord  chancellor'splacst 
fxt  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices;  whereof,  for  the  first,  I  oould 
be  almost  loath  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  counsel** 
lor  fail.  The  mastership  of  the-rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion.§  My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out* 
live  us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  I,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
years  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is«  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfullest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been : 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  place. 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  seek 
no  farther  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more  eas^« 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  a 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogative, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  &rther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

*  sir  Tbomaa  Flemtng,  who  died  aboat  Angott,  1013. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  who  waa  made  Lord  Chief  Joatlce  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  November  M^  1613,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  removed  to  the  poet  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King*s  Bench,  October  S5. 

t  Sir  Francis  Bacon  bimsnlf,  who  was  appointed  attoracj^ 
geneol,  Oct.  S7, 1613. 

IToSir  JuUnsCcmr. 
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and  relyiog  wholly  upon   yoar   goodness  and 
remembiance,  and  resting,  in  all  true  humbleness, 
YouT  majesty's  most  deToted^  and 

CuUiful  subject  and  serrant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  MR.  MUBRAT.* 
Good  Mr.  Murray, 

Aecozding  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  yon 
tignilled  to  me,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
eehor,!  my  lord  treasurer,^:  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,}  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Hoagfaton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
have  acquainted  them  with  the  grounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
beneficial  to  his  majesty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
eould  perceiTC  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  left  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  that  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
advice,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ac- 
quainted the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
tiien  present,  with  that  suit  amongst  others,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
town,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  farther 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  com- 
ing, to  attend  his  majesty,,  to  give  him  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  have 
oare  of  the  matter,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
letum  this  answer  to  you  in  discharge  of  his 
majesty's  direction.    We  remain 

Your  assured  friends, 
Fr.  Bacon, 
Henry  Yklvbrton. 
July  0»  161d. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

81R,— The  message  which  I  received  from  yon 
by  Mr.  Shute  hath  bred  in  me  sock  belief  and 
confidence  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
ezoellent  and  happy  self.  When  persona  of 
greatness  and  quality  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  ofifer  roe  their  good  ofiiees,  I  can 
but  answer  them  civilly.  But  those  things  are 
bat  toys :  I  am  yoars  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  turquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before 
yott  have  the  least  fall.  God  keep  yon  ever. 
Yonr  truest  servant, 

Fr.  Baoon. 

Febmarr  ]5,  leift. 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended.  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour.  He  used 

•  Hftrt.  MB8.  vol.  flOSCL 
f  Elletmere.  T  • 

t  Thomai  Howard,  vfii  cT  Sviblk. 
I  Sir  Fulk  GrevUe,  m4TaM«d  to  that  pnat  October  1, 1614, 
Id  th«  room  of  Sir  JuUuf  CMsr,  Bidt  HuUr  of  tlia  ROU0. 
Vol.  1JL^13 


me  with  wonderful  tokens  of  kindness.  We  bo*b^ 
wept,  which  I  do  not  often. 

Endorsed, 
J  IdttT  io  Sir  George  Villiers^  touching  a  message 
brought  to  him  by  Mr,  Shute^  of  a  promise  of  the 
chancelhr'*8plau. 


HE.  TOaiE  MATTBEW*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNBY-GENERAL. 

May  It  pLCASt  you.  Sir, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Lord  Hooe,  Sir 
Henij  Uoodere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  extreme 
oltU^tion  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  to- 
gether with  the  conscience  I  have  of  the  know- 
ledge how  dearly  and  truly  I  honour  and  love  you, 
and  dally  pray  that  you  may  rise  to  that  height 
which  the  state  wherein  you  live  can  give  you, 
hath  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
woe  a! most  carried  away  from  daring  to  importune 
yod  in  this  kind.  But  I  know  how  good  yon  have 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me;  or  rather 
bec^a^e  i  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  much' 
it  19  ;  I  will  presume  there  is  enough  for  any  uue^ 
whereupon  an  honest  humble  servant  may  em- 
ploy iti 

U  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  that 
t  hf>  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
ha?e  hirers  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  deal  re  thereoC  and  particularly  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Roos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
ironfer  with  you  about  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterbury j* 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  averse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  world  how  to  charm  liim  but 
by  the  music  of  your  tongue.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  fiome  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
ghd  to  pay  by  whole  years  of  service;  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  please  you,  the  last  speech  you  made 
me,  thnt  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prove  ill-affeeted  to  the  stale,  nor  beooosa 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion* 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed  ;  and  it 
remains,  that  yon  do  the  like:  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  lovea 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  c^n  descend  from  being  the  attorney-general 

*  Won  0  rOr.  Toble  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York.  Hd  was 
bArn  Dt  Ojcford  tei  1578,  wbU«  bte  (btber  wai  Dean  of  Christ 
Cbtirtti.  and  tdacated  there.  During  hie  travela  abroad,  ha 
Wii  ceduced  to  the  Ramiah  religion  by  Father  Pareons.  Thla 
ecea«lDfii<J  bia  living  out  of  hte  own  country  from  tba  year 
Itm  19  IGL7,  when  he  had  leave  to  return  to  Bngland.  Ba 
wif  afain  ordered  to  leave  it  In  October,  1018}  but,  la  lOB, 
wai  ftcAlled  to  aesiet  in  the  match  with  Spain }  and,  on  ao- 
count  Iff  hks  endeavonrt  to  promote  It,  wae  knighted  by  Klnf 
Jamei  L  at  Royeton,  on  the  10th  of  Oetober,  1683.  He  trana- 
lated  imo  lulian  Sir  FrancU  Bacon'i  Beeaye,  and  died  aft 
Ghent  lit  Flanders,  October  13, 16A3,  N.  8. 

i  Dr.  Gfiorga  Abbot. 
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to  a  great  king,  to  he  solicitor  for  one  of  the 
meanest  subjects  that  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord^s  grace  open,  that 
before  yoo  seal  it  (if  you  shall  think  fit  te  sesd  it, 
ind  rather  not  to  delirer  it  open)  yon  may  see  the 
reasons  that  I  have;  which,  if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
very  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  very  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
honourable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
iisimpression  his  majesty  of  some  hard  conceit 
he  had  me  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevail. 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua- 
sion will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
yon  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
the  answeris,  that  accordingly  they  may  cOi^perate. 

This  letter  goes  by  Sir  Edward  Parham,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  yon,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he  may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
wotid  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  yon,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  yon  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Galileo,  of  whom  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard,  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
it)  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  coivcerns  the  sun's  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
.  Copernicus's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  of  a  let- 
ter, which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  favour  either  side,  it  is 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus's  opinion,  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attorney- 
general  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for  me  to 
Interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  But  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  you  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  can  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  tipon  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
please  you  to  pardon  the  so  much  trouble  which 
I  give  you  in  this  kind ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
myself  a  purpose  of  forbearing  to  do  the  like  here- 
after.   I  most  humbly  kiss  your  hand. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 
ToBiE  Matthew. 

BroMeli,  tbii  Sin  of  April,  1616. 


HR.  TOBIB   MATTHEW  TO  Sift  FRANCIS  BACOV, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Mav  it  please  tour  Honour, 

Such  .86  know  your  honour  may  congratulate 
with  you  the  favour  which  you  have  lately  received 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  coii^ 
gratulate  with  the  council-table,  in  being  so  happy 
as  to. have  you  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue,  will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  caiip 
not  dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mentioti, 
the  excessive  honour  which  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  which 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  moro 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  than  as  much  aa  I 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  mora 
fortunate  than  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  being 
much  more  truly  yours  than  the  copy  can  be, 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  you,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  understand  by  Sir  George  Petre,f  who  is  «iw 
rived  hero  at  the  Spa,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  honour 
you  extremely,  though  he  liave  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  in  my 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  letoni. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  without 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  therefore, 
howsoever  X  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  his 
grace;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  it, 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with-my  hum« 
blest  thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  axe  straining  courtesy ;  and  unleee  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  to 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  notable  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  the  mark* 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Roos,  who  was 
the  first  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letter, 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,^  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  veij 
well ;  aind  I  have  obeyed  his  lordship,  and  beseech 
your  honour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest  otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  have 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
But,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  been  over  weighed  by  the 

•  sir  Francffl  Bacon  ww  iworn  at  Greenwich  of  the  prhry- 
conncil,  June  9, 1016. 

t  Grandson  of  John,  the  first  Lord  Petre,  and  son  of  Wil- 
liam, second  baron  of  that  name. 

X  Sir  George  Vflliersi  who  was  appointed  to  that  < 
Janaarj  4, 1615-eu    . 
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audiority  of  my  Lord  Roos's  commandmeot,  I 
shoald  rather  have  reserved  the  master  of  the 
horae'a  favour  to  some  other  use  afterward.  In 
conformity  whereof  I  have  also  written  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  should  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  honour's 
self  would  not  think  it  inconvenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  return  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  I 
should,,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  have  all  my 
obligations  to  your  honour  only* 

His  majesty^s  being  now  in  progress,  will  give 
tome  impediment  to  my  suit,  unless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour  do  attend  his 
person,  or  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  £om- 
maod  some  one  of  the  many  servants  your  honour 
hath  in  court,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
eaose;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  difficulty,  when  I 
consider  the  interest  which  your  honour  alloweth 
me  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years ;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  servant  of  yours 
may  speedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answer  was ;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
this  my  suit.  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
^ere,  that  if  I  continued  any  time  free  both  from 
disloyalty  and  priesthood,  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
return.  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Trumball  for  me 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

The  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
to  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

humbly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBix  Matthiws. 

Spft,  tMt  lOth  of  July,  9tfU  MTV*,  lOlft. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced 
to  Apparel  my  mind  tn  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
light  hand ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  forefinger.   ^ 


TO  SIR  FRANaS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

It  mat  plbasv  your  Honour, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letter  of  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  his  majesty  for 
my  return  into  England;  and  how  that  I  had 
done  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  Roos,  who 
offered  to  be  th«  deliverer  thereof*.    Withal  I  told 


your  honour  that  I  expressed  thereby  an  act  rather 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  his 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  perad venture  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  Uiis  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  I  had  complied 
with  his  command  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for- 
bear the  delivery :  and  1  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  tbisen- 
closed,  accompanied  with  a  most  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  tho  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  hit 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands, 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original ;  and,  indeed, 
though  it  bhould  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore^  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered. 

If  my  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  most 
a  stranger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour's  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  impediment. 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Becher,t  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  the  mora 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour :  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horse ;  and  how  much  immediate  favour  you  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  I  can* 
not  but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBiE  Matthrw. 

Spft,  this  Uft  of  July,  ttflo  novOf  IS1(V. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

May  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Honour, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honouT*8 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  22d  of  July :  and  the 
joy  that  I  took  therein  was  only  kept  from  excess 

♦  Wmiftm,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Willlain,  afterwards  knighted.  He  ha  J  been  tecretary  t<!* 
Sir  George  Calvert,  imbaMador  to  the  court  of  France,  ana 
waa  afterwards  af  ent  at  that  court ;  and  it  last  made  clerk 
of  tke  eoQBclL 
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by  the  notice  they  gare  me  of  some  intentions  ' 
und  advices  of  your  honour,  wiiich  you  have  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  others  of  my  friends^  with  a 
meaning',  that  ihey  should  acquaint  me  with  them ; 
whereof  they  have  entirely  failed.  And,  there- 
fore, if  still  it  should  import  me  to  understand 
what  they  were,  I  must  be  enforced  to  beg  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  yourself.  Your  honour 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delivered  me  other\i'ise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  suspense ;  for,  be- 
sides the  great  hope  you  give  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  you  reverence,  I  am  come  to 
know,  that  by  the  dUigenceof  your  favour  towards 
me,  my  Lord,  of  Canterbury  hath  been  drawn  to 
give  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  move.  That  motion,  I  trust,  will  be 
granted,  howsoever;  but  I  should  be  out  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  moves  the  king,  your  honour 
would  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  difficulty,  some  such  reply  as  is 
wont  to  come  from  you  in  such  cases  may  have 
power  to  discharge  it. 

I  have  been  told  rather  confidently,  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  believe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounts  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour*s 
infinite  business  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  return,  and  perform  ill 
offices,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  aflfection 
which  he  is  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  can- 
not absolutoly  believe  it,  though  yet  I  could  not 
so  far  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  ofier  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  have  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  advice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  in  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receive  my  sentence.  I  have  learned  from 
your  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  favour :  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment ;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  return  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  yourself 
vouchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
bo  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  difficulty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myself  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
case  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  that  my 
case  is  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home ;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  practice,  but  from  the  least  depeodeiiee  npon 


foreign  princes.  My  king  is  wise,  and  I  ha^M 
that  he  hath  this  just  mercy  in  store  for  me.  God 
Almighty  make  and  keep  your  honour  ever  hap» 
py,  and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  will  be 
sure  to  continue 

Your  honour's  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthew. 

Antwerp,  thia  firit  of  Bept^  »tylo  uovof  1610. 

P.  S.,  Mat  it  please  tour  Honour,  > 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  tbisk 
he  would  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it.  My  lady  of  Pembroke  hath  writ* 
ten,  and  that  very  earnestly,  to  my  lord  chamber* 
lain  in  my  behalf. 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Garret^  to 
whom  1  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  roe 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  by  deliver- 
ing  me  your  honour^s  last  letter. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  tour  excellent  Majebtt, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideration  of  persons,  who  are  imtrumenia 
animaia^  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  mattera*  I 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  enclosed^ 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  have  used 
in  omnem  eventum.  If  Towerson,*  as  a  passion- 
ate man,  have  overcome  himself  in  his  opinion* ' 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good« 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  case  wherelh 
we  now  stand,  there  is  this  hope  left,  and  yoar 
majesty's  honour  preserved  in  the  eniier.  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  &c. 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  champ 
cellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  with  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
September  18, 101(1. 

Endorted, 

7b  the  king^  upon  ThweraonU  propoiiUoni  oftoul 

the  eloth  htmneu* 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  ESQ.f  TO  SIR  FRANaS  BACON. 
Right  Honourable, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  my  journey,)  was  no  loaa 

«  Whose  brother,  Captain  Gabriel  Toweraon,  waa  ona  of  lbs 
Engltah  merchants  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboy  na,  In  10S3. 

t  florn  abont  1570,  entered  a  commoner  of  Broad-ffata'a 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  Oolleffa,  Oxford,  in  1565,  whence  be  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  Parliament  of  1601,  bo 
served  fbr  the  borough  of  Barnstable  In  Devon ;  and  in  tho 
first  Parliament  of  King  James  I.  he  served  for  Cirencester  la 
Gloacesterahta'e.  lie  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1618 ;  bat  died  In  the  last  day  of  the  following  month. 
He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  men  of  lemmiBg  and 
geaiue  of  that  age. 
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«nto  me,  seeing  thereby  I  niftde  the  gain  of  the 
OTertare  and  assurance  of  your  hononr^s  affection. 
These  comforts  have  given  new  life  and  strength  to 
my  hopes,  which  before  began  to  faint,  I  know 
what  yoor  honour  promiseth  you  will  undertake, 
mod  what  yon  undertake,  yon  seldom  fail  to  com- 
pass ;  for  such  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honour  hath  of  late  times  given  to  the  swaying 
world.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
mtrteacy  in  my  affair,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
eoarse  to  the  shore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
I  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
our  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  sticmuch 
without  the  beloved  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  have  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  pablie  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  that 
your  honour  know  all  my  advantages.  The  pre- 
sent incambent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gives  an  impediment  to  tiie  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heaviness 
of  his  name  and  nature,  petit  detn'sum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gratitude,  and  shall  learn  as  I  am  instructed ; 
whatsoever  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  will  make  good ;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
ostly  entreat  your  best  endeavour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  year  master  a  servant,  who  both  can 
and  will,  though  as  yet  mistaken,  advance  his 
honour  and  service  with  advantage.  Your  love 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address ;  and  on  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  nature  (whereof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resolve  it  is  falum  Cartkaginisy  and 
sit  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  though  I  can 
sndure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
have  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  retarn 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
court.  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wishes  for  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kiss  your 
honour's  hands. 
Your  honour's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Martiic. 
8«pUmber  97, 1610. 

Endoned, 

7b  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Baerm, 
knight^  his  majesty^  aitorney'general^  and  one  ojf 
ki$  majestyU  most  honourable  privy  council^  my 
mngular  patron  at  court. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.  ATTORNEY-OEXERAL.* 

Sir, — ^I  have  kept  your  man  here  thus  long,  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
occasion  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
lal's  being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  received 

*  Hut.  iiaa.  vol.  7000. 


so  full  instruction  from  kis  majesty,  that  there  !• 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
so  I  rest 

Yoor  foithful  servant, 

George  Villiers. 
Roy f ton,  the  ISth  of  October,  1616. 
Eqdoned, 
7b  the  Bight    Honourable    Sir  Francis  Bacon^ 
kntghiy  one  of  his  majesly^s  privy  council^  and 
his  attorney' general. 


BIR  EDMUND  BACOX*  TO  SIR  FRANaS   BACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

My  Lord, — I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands,  by  this  bearer,  whom  the  law  calls  up^ 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
the  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still  continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  punctuous  nature  and  caustic 
quality  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  to  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  jou,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  wherein  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  you  know  where  your  faith- 
ful apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  am  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.  We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind- 
ness towards  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  ia 
the  power  of 

Your  lordship's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Bacon. 
Redgrave,  this  IMi  of  Octob;r,  161& 

Endorsed, 

For  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
knight,  his  majesty^s  attomey^general,  and  one 
of  his  most  honourable  privy  counsellors,  be  theu 
delivered  at  London, 


TO  THE  KING.f 

May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty  s 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

•  Nepbew  of  Sir  Fnncte  Bscon,  being  eldest  eon  of  Sir 
NicbolM  Bacon,  eldest  «on  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Edmund  died  without  issue, 
April  10,  1649.  There  are  several  letters  to  him  from  Sir 
Henry  Wolton,  printed  amoni;  the  worlis  of  the  latter. 

\  His  majesty  had  began  his  Jovroey  towards  Scutland,  on 
lilt  14th  of  March,  161».7. 
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produced  this  paper  enclosed^*  which  I  most 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  veroj  and  adpopulum.  Of  other  things,  Ihaye 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
ever presenre  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty*s  humble  servant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

March  33, 1619. 

Endoned, 

jliy  lord  keeper  to  his  majesty ^  with  some  addi- 
tional instructions  for  Sir  John  Dighy. 


the  adverse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  ft  no# 
back  again  into  your  lordship's  court,  you  would 
not  retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that,  without  more  vexation  unto  him 
in  posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

6.  Buckingham. 
My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake  to 
ray  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismissed  tbe 
suit, 
Lincoln,  the  4Ui  of  April,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

Whereas,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  Skipwith,  to  the  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordship^  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if 

«  Jiddititnal  Uutrwtivru  to  Str  John  2>i^&yi— [ambanador  to 
the  court  of  Spain  a]— 

Betidea  your  Inatructlons  directory  to  the  aubitanoe  of  the 
main  errand,  we  would  have  you  in  the  whole  carriage  and 
paiaagea  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  with  the  king  himaelf,  as 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  and  council  these,  intermix  discourse 
upon  fit  occasions,  tliat  may  express  ourselves  to  the  effect 
following : 

That  you  doubt  not,  but  that  both  kings,  for  that  which 
concerns  religion,  will  proceed  sincerely,  both  being  entire 
and  perfect  in  their  own  belief  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
so  many  noble  and  excellent  effects,  which  are  equally  ac« 
ceptable  to  both  religions,  and  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  may  arise  of  this  conjunction,  as 
the  union  of  both  kings  in  actions  of  state,  as  may  make  the 
ditterence  In  religion  as  laid  aside,  and  almost  forgotten. 

As,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  means  utterly  to  extinguish  and 
extirpate  pirates,  which  are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  do  so  much  infept  Europe  at  this  time. 

Also,  that  it  may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tions heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  of  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk;  whereunto  It  seems  the  events  of  time  do 
invite  Christian  kings,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  in  that  empire  ;  and  much 
more  In  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  and  enervation  of  the  Grand 
if^ignor's  navy  and  forces  by  sea;  which  openeth  a  way 
(with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suffocate  and 
starve  Constantinople,  and  thereby  to  put  those  provinces 
into  mutiny  and  insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  will  be  erected  a 
tribunal  or  prstorian  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  estates  of  Christendom, 
without  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  from  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  it  were,  creep  upon  the 
ground,  a  disposition,  in  some  places,  to  make  popular  estates 
and  leagues  to  the  disadvantage  of  monarchies,  the  conjunc- 
tion  of  the  two  kings  will  be  able  to  stop  and  impedite  the 
growth  of  any  such  evil. 

These  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  of  your 
negotiation ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  with  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  two  kings  to  extend  their  cogitations 
and  the  influence  of  their  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
subjects,  but  to  the  state  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
the  Christian  portion  thereof. 

f  Ilarl.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 

X  This  is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  wrote  to  Lord  Bacon  In  favour  of  penona  who 


THE  LORD  KEEPER  TO  HIS  NIECE,  TOUCHING  HER 
MARRIAGE, 

Good  Niece, — Amongst  your  other  virtues,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  your  friends.  And,  therefore,  yoa 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  you  again  more  seri- 
ously  than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp- 
troller.* The  state  wherein,  you  now  are  is  to  be 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  marriage» 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  but  according  ast 
by  God's  providence,  the  offers  of  marriage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.  This  gentleman 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  counsellor 
of  state,  a  great  ofiicer,  and  in  very  good  favour 
with  his  majesty.  He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  you,  and  to  free  you  of  bur- 
densome cares.  He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  excellent 
good  nature ;  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foresee  you  may  sooner  change 
your  mind,  which,  as  you  told  me,  is  not  yet  to- 
wards marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.  I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  you  before  his  going 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment^ 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days :  and  I  could  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.  His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmass 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.  I  rest 
Your  very  loving  uncle  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Dorset  House,  this  38th  of  April,  1617. 

had  causes  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  Into  the  court  of 
Chancery.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  recommenda- 
tions were  considered  in  that  age  as  less  extraordinary  and 
irregular  than  they  would  appear  now.  The  marqpia  mad* 
the  same  kind  of  applications  to  Lord  Dacon*s  successor,  th« 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  whose  life,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  part, 
i.  p.  107,  we  are  Informed,  that  "  there  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  publication,  one  of  the 
parties  brought  letters  from  this  mighty  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
office,  December  21, 1616,  and  January  19, 1617-6,  was  mad« 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Mag- 
dalen,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  8ir  John  Wood«  • 
knight,  clerk  of  the  signet,  which  lady  died  at  Paris,  D«* 
cember31,1614. 

The  proposal  for  a  second  marriage  between  him  and  the 
lord  keeper's  niece  does  not  appear  to  hare  had  success. 
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TO  THE  LORD  KEEPEI.* 

Mr  HONouRABue  Lord, 

I  ha?e  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letters, 
who  liked  all  your  proceedings  well,  saying  only 
the  point,  for  which  you  hare  sinc^  made  amends, 
in  obeying  his  pleasure  touching  the  proclama- 
tion* His  majesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  about  the  business  of  Ireland,  where^ 
into  you  are  so  well  entered,  especially  at  this 
time,  that  the  chief  justicef  is  come  over,  who 
hath  deliYered  his  opinion  thereof  to  his  majesty, 
•ad  hath  understood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
^  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
loidship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

I  give  your  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland'8:|:  desire ;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending your  suit  to  the  bishop.f    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Ntwark.  the  5th  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LOBD  KEEPER.|I 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  spake  at  York  with  the  archbishoptf  touching 
the  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 
pleased. 

.  I  have  heretofore,  si  nee  we  were  in  this  j  oumey , 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Brackley^s**  business:  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
ease,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  woald  be  of  ill  con 
•equence  in  making  that  dignity  as  easy  as  the 
pulling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  little  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assured,  first,  that  it  was  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashion.    But  since 

^  narh  M8S.  vol.  7006. 

t  sir  John  Denham,  one  of  the  Lords  Jutticei  of  Ireland 
fai  1016.  He  waa  made  one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Bnglaud,  May  9, 1617.  He  died,  January  6,  1638,  In  the 
eif  htieth  year  of  hit  age.  He  waa  the  first  who  set  up  cus- 
toms in  Ireland)  (not  but  there  were  laws  for  the  same  be- 
Ibre :)  of  which  the  first  year's  revenue  amounted  but  to 
MOI.t  but  before  his  death,  which  was  about  twenty-two 
years  after,  they  were  let  for  54,0001.  per  Annum.— BorUse*» 
RBduetum  of  Inland  to  the  Crown  of  England,  p.  200.  Edit. 
London,  1675. 

t  Frances,  Countess  of  Rutland,  first  wife  of  Francis,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charleton,  in  Wiluhire,  knight.  She  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Catharine,  first  married  to  George  Marquis, 
and  afterwards  Dttiie  of  Buciiingham ;  and  secondly  to  Ran- 
aolph  Macdonald,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis,  of  Antrim, 
Ib  Ireland. 

)  Relating  to  York  House. 

II  Harl.  M8S.  vol.7000.  ^  Dr.  Tobie  Matthew. 
**  Who  desired  to  be  created  earl  in  an  Unusual  manner, 

by  letters  patenu,  without  the  delivering  of  the  patent  by  the 
king*'  o^i^  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary  solemnities  of  crea- 
tion. He  was  accordingly  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  May 
r,  1617. 


he  can  receiye  do  tssurance  from  your  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  that  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  usually 
belonging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  in  his  back,  which  hindered  his 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  well,  «nd 
as  merry  as  ever  he  was ;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  who  taketh 
very  well  yoar  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  his 
hedth.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  assared'friend 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BuCZINOHiUI. 
Aukland,  the  18th  of  April,  1617. 
Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Brackley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord- 
ship's informsition  in  the  course,  you  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  be. 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  warrant  for  the  queen,! 
signed  by  his  majes^,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordship's  letter.  And,  touching 
the  matter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolve ;  but  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he  purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lords  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  majesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor 
menier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

From  NewcasUe,  the  93d  of  AprU,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mv  BONOURABLI  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Tresham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  thought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.    And,  because 

*  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  7006. 

i  Relating  to  her  house.  See  the  lord  keeper's  leUer  «f 
April  7, 1617,  printed  in  his  works. 
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he  is, shortly  to  go  into  Spain  abont  some  other 
i>usLnei}s  of  his  own,  I  fEirther  desire  your  lordship 
to  give  him  what  expedition  you  can,  that  he  may 
•eceive  no  prejudice  by  his  journey. 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BgCKINOHAM. 

Endorsed— MAy  0, 1616b 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have,  by  reports,  heard  that  which  doth  much 
grieve  and  trouble  me,  that  your  lordship  hath, 
through  a  pain  in  one  of  your  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  true  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship  to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  roe  the  comfort  J 
desire,  who  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  Buckingham. 

From  Edinburgh,  the  3d  of  June,  1617. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well,  and 
eafely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
r&otions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered^  And  this,  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  business :  but 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
than  life;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  is 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  this  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfect  in  my  foot.  But  Thave  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  scarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which  1  do  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout;  for  I  have  no 
rage  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
airf  to  a  Thames  air;^  or  rather,  I  think,  it  is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  from  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  humours  and  spirits. 

•Iltrl.MSS.  vol.7006. 

t  Gray*s  Inn. 

X  Dorset  House,  originally  belonging  to  the  Bishopfl  of 
Ralishury,  afterwards  the  bouse  of  Sir  Richard  SackviUe, 
iind  tben  of  his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord 
treasurer. 


When  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  your 
lordship^s  letter  of  the  third  of  this  present,  where* 
in  your  lordship  showeth  your  solicitons  care  of 
my  health,  which  did  wonderfully  comfort  fne. 
And  it  is  true,  that  at  this  present  I  am  very  welly 
and  ray  supposed  gout  quite  vanished. 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  cominend  my  service, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  to 
his  n>ejesty,  to  hear  of  whose  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitude  whieh 
I  can  receive  in  this  world.  And  I  humbly  be- 
seech his  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I  do  not  now 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  and 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  vrithin  these  four 
days ;  because  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  know, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  subjects, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  his 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  miod  is  apon 
other  matters,  as  his  majesty  shall  know,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bleas  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
WhitehaU,  this  Sthof  June,  1617. 


TO  THE  LOKD  KEEPER. 
Mr  H0N0t7RABLE  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lake's  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  touching 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
And  though  I  assure  myself  of  your  lordship's 
care  of  the  business,  which  his  majesty  maketh 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Nannton* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  thereof  to 
your  lordship,  whom  I  desire  to  give  all  the  far- 
therance  and  assistance  you  can  to  the  business, 
that  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  npoa 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  through  his  zealous  affection 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  receiveth  much  contentment  in 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 

Edinburgfai  the  11th  of  June,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  FENT0N.1 

My  tkry  good  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  courteous  letter; 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  would  always 

♦  Surveyor  of  the  Coort  of  Wards. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  for  his  service  to  the  Iciiif,  fai 
the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Oowry,  was,  upon  bis  majesty'! 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  made  capuin  of  his  gnard 
in  the  ro6m  of  Sir  Waiter  Ralegh.  He  was  afterward! 
crMted^Earl  of  KeUy. 
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chooM  father  to  hare  a  letter  of  no  news  ;*  for 
news  imports  alteration ;  biit  letters  of  kindness 
and  respect  bring  that  which,  thoagb  it  be  no 
news  amongst  friends,  is  more  welcome. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  this  jonrnej 
of  his  majesty,  which  I  never  esteemed  more  than 
a  long  progress,  save  that  it  had  reason  of  state 
joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
80  comfortable. 

For  yoor  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
for  ours,  yon  know  the  sea  wonld  be  calm,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  winds:  and  I  hope  the  king, 
whensoever  that  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
reasonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  snn  is  got 
up  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 

My  health,  I  thank*  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 
thb  supposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.  I  ever 
test 

Yonr  lordship's  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fb.  Baoon. 
Whiteball,  June  18»  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  WRITTEN  FROM  BOOT- 
LAND,  JUNE  SS,  1818.* 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day ;  opus  hujus  diei  in  die  svo,  whioh  is  of  the 
Parliament.  It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  Jun^.  His 
majesty,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  great  state  the  first  day.  These  eyes  are  wit- 
nesses that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  fashion,  as  I 
have  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.  All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  majesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  but  not  in  his  robes.  His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
Psirliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  do,  but 
what  he  would  do.  The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  I  am  proinised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.  But  I  may  not  be  so  reserved 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  grace;  and  that  he 
studied  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking. 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king's  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  civility  of  ours;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
Scottish  nation  would  be  as  docible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  after  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  his  desire :  for  they  had  learned  of  the  English 
to  drink  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  From  •  copy  in  the  paptr^oflee. 
Vol.  ra.— U 


to-  take  tobacco^  and  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  hia 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  graciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  conncil  with  it. 

The  whole  assembly,  afler  the  wonted  manner, 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  every  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  as  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  power,  and  others,  better  affectedf 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  P^liament,  were  specially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge ;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff  doth  hold  jura  rega- 
lia  in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  eontrolment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff  of 
their  authority.  For  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  majesty  doth  strive  to  shape  the  frame 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England,  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  his  countrymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For, 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  complementally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  acts  of  parliament 
to  authorize  particular  connmissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriffs  for  their  offices,  by  way  of  pecuniary 
composition.  But  all  these  proceedings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  reference  to  his  majesty.  If 
any  prove  unreasonably  and  undutifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declare  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  the  progress  of  this  Parliament;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shonlderf 
ing  or  wrestling,  but  by  debate,  judgment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposition  of  his  royal 
power  in  any  thing.  He  commanded  the  lords 
in  state  of  judicature  to  give  life,  by  a  oarefal 
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Ozecation  nnto  the  law,  which  otherwise  was  bat 
fnortuuni  cadaver  ei  bona  peritura. 

Thus  much  toacbing  the  legal  part  of  my  ad- 
vertisement unto  you.  I  will  give  your  lordship 
an  account  ia  two  lines  of  the  complement  of  the 
country,  time,  and  place. 

The  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  con- 
tentment than  I  could  ever  promise  myself  by  my 
reading  of  it. 

The  king  was  never  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  and  so  are  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  conditions. 

The  entertainment  very  honourable,  very  gene- 
ral, and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
tions. I  know  not  who  paid  for  it.  They  strive, 
by  direction,  to  give  us  all  fair  contentment,  that 
we  may  know  that  the  country  is  not  so  contempt- 
ible, but  that  it  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  provost  of  this  town,  who  iff  Eng^- 
lish  is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  this  week ;  and  another  day  all  Uie  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confess,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abundance,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  that 
Mr.  John  Murray  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
country,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham's  Mr.  Wray  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  his  place. 

There  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
his  majesty  did  touch  Scotland ;  but  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
but  it  is  thcKight  all  the  pensioners  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  English 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 
your  lordship  did  deliver  at  your  first  and  happy 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 
England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  the  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all-wise  and  all-sufficient,  guard  and  assist  your 
lordship  in  all  your  aetions :  for  I  can  read  here 
whatsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
your  courses  be  such  as  you  neied  not  to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  ears  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  with  many  eyes. 
All  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  cooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtues, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  circumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind;  which  men  may  admire,  t  cannot  express. 
But  I  will  wade  no  farther  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
seem  eloquent.  I  have  been  too  saucy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  robs  the 
public.  God  give  your  body  health,  and  your 
Roul  heaven.  I 


My  Lord  of  Pembroke,  my  Lord  of  Atnnddf 
my  Lord  2^uch,  and  Mr.  Secielary  Lake,  wew 
new  sworn  of  the  council  here. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKlNGHAH. 

My  very  good  Lordi 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty  con- 
cerning the  strangers ;  in  which  business  I  had 
formerly  written  to  your  lordship  a  joint  lettef 
with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  lord 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  my 
being  in  the  country  air,  and  the  order  I  keep ;  so 
that,  of  late  years,  I  have  not  fonnd  my  health 
better. 

Your  lordship  writeth  seldomer  than  you  were 
wont ;  but  when  you  are  once  gotten  into  Eng- 
land you  will  be  more  at  leisure.  God  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant* 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gorbambnry,  July  S9,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  EEEPEE.f 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter^ 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bonnet's,^ 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  directioil. 

His  majesty  hath  at  length  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,$  according  to  your  lord* 
ship's  desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.  What  the 
cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  yonr 
lordship  when  I  see  you,  being  now  too  long  to 
relate. 

His  majesty  hath  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  the 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  offer 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well; 
and  I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of  your  health, 
that  you  are  of  so  good  term  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  put- 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  continue 
in  that  strength,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majesty 
and  your  country  that  good  service,  whereof  we 


•  Edwar(T,  Earl  of  VVorcetter. 

f  Harl.  M89.  vol.  7006. 

t  Of  Godttow,  in  Oxfordthire,  who  was  aent  to  Bniaaela  to 
the  archduke,  to  ezpoatulate  with  him  concerning  a  libel  on 
the  king,  imputed  to  Erycius  Puteanus,  and  entitled , /mm! 
Cataulwtti  Corona  Regia. 

^  He  had  been  solicitor  to  the  queen,  but  finding  her  dhiliks 
to  him,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  his  place  for  that  of  one 
of  the  baroos  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland ;  for  which  he 
was  recommended  by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  Bucking 
bam,  in  •  totttr  dated  at  WhitehoU,  May  89, 1617. 
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bear  80  s;eneral  appiobadon  that  it  much  rejoiceth 
me,  who  vest 

Your  lordship's,  ever  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

FUktend,  thfl  Sth 
or  ittly,  1617. 


TO  THB  LO&D  KEEPER. 

My  Lord  : — ^I  have  received  yourlordship^s  let- 
ter by  your  man ;  but  having  so  lately  imparted 
my  mind  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  those  letters  without  making  a  need- 
less repetition,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

AthtoD,  the  95th  of  Aug.  1617. 

Endoraed. 
7b   my    honourable    lord,    Sir   FranciB   Bacon, 
Knight,  Lord  Keeper    of  the    Great  Seal  of 
England. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BTJCK1N0HAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  reformed  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  very  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  phraais  non  placet,  I  under- 
stand his  majesty,  nay,  farther,»I  understand  my- 
self, the  better  for  it.  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  privy  seals ;  for  every  court  will  look  to 
have  their  several  warrant.  I  send  also,  two  bills 
for  letters  patents,  to  the  two  reporters :  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  i^mes,  with  my 
commendations  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  upon  my  knowledge.  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  they  are  to  be 
returned. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
lordship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Therefore,  according  to  his  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  have  sent  a  letter  for  his 
majesty's  signature.  And  the  directions  them- 
selves are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
returned  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out ;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
use  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  good  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
am  incessantly  in  business,  yet  the  reintegra- 
tion of  your  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
easy. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Vork  HooM, 
Octoter  18, 1617. 


to  the  lord  keeper. 

My  honourable  Lord^ 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time  with  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfieki,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  zeal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  his  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
service;  unto  whose  relation  I  refer  you.  Hisi 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  you  acquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  rely 
upon  your  care  and  trust  only. 

Thus,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

October  iM,  1617. 


SIR  FRANCIS  ENOLEFYLD*  TO  THE  LORD  ^EEPER. 

Right  Honourable, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
wan^  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  your 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  i^t 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  broken 
any  order  made  by  your  lordship,  concerning 
the  trust,  either  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  against  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  who  will, 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship. 
I  must,  therefore,  humbly  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
my  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited  by  the 
wife  without  her  husband's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  me» 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  I  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  enu- 

*  Thif  gentleman  was  very  unfortunate  In  hie  bebaTiour, 
with  regard  to  thoee  who  bad  tbe  great  leal ;  for  in  Hilary 
Term,  of  the  year  102^-4,  he  was  flned  three  thousand 
pounds  by  the  flUr  Chamberi  for  casthig  an  impuUtlon  of 
bribery  on  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Cbaftiberlain,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton^ 
dated  at  London,  1093-4.  Sir  Francis  had  been  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt  of  a  decree  in  Chancery ;  upon 
which  be  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Bennet,  with  having 
said  before  sufficient  witness,  **that  be  could  prove  this  holy 
bishop  Judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  that  fared  well  in  their 
causes."  A  few  days  after  the  sentence  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  keeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  him  ha 
would  refute  his  fbul  aspersions,  and  prove  upon  him  that  ha 
scorned  the  pelf  of  tbe  world,  or  to  exact,  or  make  lucre,  of 
any  man ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  forgave  him  every 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  crave  the  same  mercy  towards 
him  from  the  king.— Bishop  Hackel*s  Life  of  Archbishop 
WiUtaai8,rartL,p.83^84. 
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nent  place  of  equity  yottr  lordship  holdeth,  I 
must,  since  1  cannot  understand  from  your  lord- 
ship the  cause  of  my  late  close  restraint,  rest, 
daring  yfonr  lordship's  pleasure, 
Your  lordship's  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 

Fr.  ENOLCrTLD. 
Oct.  38, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mt  HONOURIBLB  LORD, 

I  have  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
yoar  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  my  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
the  true  advancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  pdor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  visitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal ;  and 
80  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feoffees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proved,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
good  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and  wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
your  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  foundation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
censure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.   BUCKINOHAM. 
Tbeobaldf,  November  13.  ' 

'  Endorsed,— 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  EEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE   LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  you,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
am  informed  by  him,  is  to  receive  a  hearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Barneby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,:):  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiff's  so  far  only  as  the 
justice  of  their  cause  shall  require.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

^         G.  BUCEINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  tlie  15th  of  November. 
Bndoned,  1617. 

♦  Harl.  M88.  vol.  70«J.  f  Ibid. 

.  t  Eldeit  SOB  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  knight,  who  died,  Novem- 
ber 31,  1604.  This  Sir  Thomas's  younRer  son  by  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  danghter  of  George,  Lord  Audley,  was  fkther  of 
Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.;  assassliiated  by  the  foDowen  of 
Count  Oonigsmark,  February  13,  IflOI-l. 


TO  tHB  LORD  KEEjPER.* 
My  HO!rouRABLK  Lord, 

The  certificate  being  returned, upon  thet  com* 
mission  touehing  Sir  Richard  Haughton*8  alum 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordsbip't 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  majer;^ 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  mnui 
affecteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  fof 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haughton* 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  hiin  therein 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Endorsed, 
Reeeived,  November  16,  1617i 


TO  THE  LOUD  KEEPEE.f 
My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  the 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roU-  you  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  your  lordship. 

His  majesty  takes  very  well  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Oranfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship^s  faitliful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  about 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council,  to  go  forward. 

Newmarket,  the  17ih  NoTember,  1617. 

Endorsed, 
M^  Lord  rf  Buckingham  showing  his  majesty  inp* 
probation  (fthe  courses  held  touching  thehofAsehoUL 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM.t 
My  very  good  Lord, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  conem* 
sion,  indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  calleth 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  once  since  I  came  to  this  town ;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  in 
Chancery.  Whereupon  I  retired  to  a  little  closet 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinking  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  monfoir 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel   Cranfield$  he 

•  narl.  M88.  vol.  7006.  f  IbM. 

t  In  answer  to  his  lordship's  letter  (Vnm  Newmarket,  No 
vember  10, 1617,  printed  io  Lord  Bacon's  Works. 

$  He  was  originally  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  in- 
trodoced  to  the  king's  knowledge  by  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  into  his  service  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  being 
the  great  projector  for  reforming  the  king's  household,  Ad- 
vancing the  customs, and  other  services;  for  which  hei^aa 
made  lord  treasurer,  Baron  Cranfleld,  and  Earl  ofMiddlesti; 
but  being  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  misdemean* 
ors  in  his  office,  he  had  a  severe  sentence  passed  upon  him 
by  the  lords  in  lOl^i. 
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able  to  execute  his  past  in  the  sub^oromission,  it 
willy  in  my  opinion,  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it.  He 
cre|»t  to  me  yesternight,  but  \ke  is  not  well.  I 
did  his  majesty's  message  to  him  touching  the 
tobacco ;  and  he  said  he  would  give  his  majesty 
Tery  real  and  solid  satisfaction  touching  the 
same. 

This  is  all  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  ever 

Tour  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

November  tO,  1017. 


TO  THB  LORD  KEEPER.*  , 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  lilceth  very  well  of  the  draught 
yoor  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sub-com- 
mission, and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  without 
my  alteration,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
it  all  I  have  to  write  at  this  time,  but  that  I  ever 
rtstyour  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newnmrket,  the  ^  ef  December,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  your  lord- 
tbip,  who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect.  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  request,  yielded  to  recommend  his 
business  so  far  to  your  lordship's  favour,  as  you 
•ball  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
Itand  with  the  rules  of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  fiuthful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

NtwBftiket,  the  4ib  ofDeeember. 

EBdotMd,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKIN61UBL 
Mr  TERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  may  marvel,  that  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  you  see  passed 
so  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
beard  by  my  lord,^  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
•o  many  and  one  more ;  besides  that  the  causes 
that  I  despatch  do  seldom  tutn  upon  me  again,  as 
his  «ij  iny  times  did ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  as- 


•  Hart.  MM.  vol.  7006. 
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sure  your  lordship,  that  should  haVe  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  the 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  times  after  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  troth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  afVer- 
noon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allowance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  mere 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  perceive 
his  majesty  will  go  through  stitch,  which  goeth 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  other,  that  it 
awaketh  the  particular  officers,  and  will  make 
their  own  endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future.  ■ 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degprees.  For  the  present  my  ad- 
vice is,  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write 
back  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  babk  or  retard  the  good  ways  we 
were  in  of  ourselves ;  and  that  we  understood  his 
majesty*8  right:  that  his  late  direction  was  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrabce  to  the  former  courses ; 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished  :  and  that  for  the 
sub-commissions,  he  hath  sent  us  the  names  he 
hath  chosen  out  of  those  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seal 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  without  seeming  that 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these : 

First,  to  employ  the  sub-commissioners  in  the 
reconsidering  of  those  branches,  which  the  several 
officers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branches 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  hngre  arrears  and  debts  in  every  office; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse;  and  at  least  how  to  settle  them  best, 
both  for  the  kingr's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
clamour,  and  for  the  taking  away,  as  much  as 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where- 
by the  anear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandry 
and  reformation  to  come. 

The  fourth  is  to  proceed  from  the  consideratton 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arrears  to  the  improve- 


no 
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All  these  foar,  at  least  the  last  three,  I  wish  not 
t)  be  stirred  in  till  his  majesty*s  coming. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  Hoase,  this  Otb  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  Lord, — I  have  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majes^ 
is  not  apt  to  give  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  you  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
hearetb,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  Indeed  bis  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favoar  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  J  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BUCKINOHAIC 

Warwick,  Sept.  5, 1617.  • 


THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Mr  Lord, — :I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemneth,  as  is 
usual  to  his  great  spirit  in  these  cases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

"  *  Tbie  eeeim  to  be  the  letter  to  which  the  lord  keeper  re- 
turned aa  amwer,  September  SS,  1017,  printed  in  hit.  works. 


discovery  upon  the  discourse  you  had  with  aw 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  that  your 
offer  of  submission  unto  me,  and  in  writing,  if  so 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  unkind  ness  that  1 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behaviour  to- 
wards me  in  my  absence^  as,  but  of  the  sparks  of 
my  old  affection  towards  you,  I  went  to  sound 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  yon,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting ;  where  I  found,  on  the  jooa 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  some  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker ;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upon  my  knees  to  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  lie 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  yoo« 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  haTe 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diffi* 
culty)  obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your  future  serviee« 
as  to  pot  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest* 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  connciU 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business^  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  i^ame. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  yon  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches* 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  yoor 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty* 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  wiU 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

YoOr  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B* 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writin^r  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  Windeor,  according  to  Sir  Anthony  Wetdon,  who  may 
perhape  be  believed  in  inch  «  cfrcvmitance  aa  tlii?  See  Ceicf^ 
and  CkaneUr  9f  lOng  Jsmet  /.,  p.  I8f 
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be  far  enough  from  it  for  anght  I  yet  see.  Bat  I 
beeeech  year  lordship  to  reserve  this  aecretly  to 
joareelf  only,  fill  our  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  highly  offended  for  a 
eanie  that  I  know. 

EndorMdy 

Ji  kUer  tf  rtcondUaiion  from  Lord  BuMngliam^ 

tfltr  Am  majtity*»  return  from  Scotland* 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mt  BOirOUKABLE  LoRD, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretary f  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  this  packet,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
mother  to  the  lords  from  his  majesty.  Which  is 
mil  I  hare  now  te  write,  but  that  I^ver  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Ncvaarket,  the  7th  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER4 
1ft  BONOUIUBLK  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
^p^B  letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
tberein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
bolthat  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Kcwmarkft,  the  Olb  of  December,  1017. 
Endoreed, 
JQf  Lord  (jf  Buckingham  to  your  lordships  ihowing 
the  king*i  Hking  af  your  opinion  and  choice  of 
9  for  tulhcommission* 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKIN0HA2L 

Mr  TBRT  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  letters  patents$  are  ready.  I 
woald  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
4eliv6ry ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
•I  any  hour  shall  be  Appointed. 

Your  lordship^s  ever, 

Fra.  Bacoit. 
Kew  Year*e  eve,  1017. 
I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

•  Harl.MSS.  vol.  7000. 

f  Sir  ThomM  Lake ;  hie  eollesfae,  SeereUry  Winwood, 
died  October  97, 1017 1  and  Sir  Robert  Naunton  socceeded  to 
the  poet  of  lecretary,  January  8, 1017-8,  from  that  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Court  of  Warde. 

t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 

)  For  the  title  of  Marquto  of  BoeUnihaiB  tohlmielf  and  the 
mttohelnoffeisbody. 


year's  gif^  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  if 
your  lordship  in. any  thing  shsdl  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt.  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  seiw 
vice,  which  shall  be  my  all-year's  gift. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Sir  George  C  ha  worth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him .  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me* 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 
signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me^  and  I 
shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest    . 
Your  lordship^s  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  3acon« 
Thla  New  Tear's  eve,  1017. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLERTON.* 

I  PRESUMV  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacok,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

My  honourabls  Lord, 

His  majesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli- 
citor!: to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   alehouses,$  that,  upon    consideratioD 

*  He  had  been  lUrveyor  of  the  landi  to  Prince  Charles, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  was  groom  of  the  stole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  in  January,  1030-1. 

f  Harl.  M8S.T01. 7000. 

t  Sir  Thomas  CoTentrsr. 

$  The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marqals  of  Rack- 
ingham,  dated  January  36, 1017,  printed  in  his  works,  has  the 
following  passage:  ''For  the  suit  of  the  alehouses,  whteh 
concemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  VlUiers,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maule,  I  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and  there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  tlmt 
it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in  Parliament : 
wlikh,  if  It  be,  I  may  not,  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  advise 
jou  to  deal  in  tt;  if  it  be  oot,  I  wiU  OMiUd  in  the  beM  BBiiBtr, 
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thereof,  you  might  certHy  your  opinion  unto  his 
majesty,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship  to  give  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  you  may,  if  you  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
service,  because  it  concemeth  Mr.  Patrick  Maule, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  wish  and  advance  by  any  just 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Royston,  thft  11th 
of  Jan.  1617.  / 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  honourable  Lord, 

Sir  John  Cottonf  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  [nit  from  his  ofllice  oicustot  rotuhrum ; 
I  hare  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
bis  petition  until  I  had  written  to  your  lordship, 
and  received  your  answer.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  maketh  good 
esteem,  and  hath  often  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  in  the  place,  I  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  understand  from  your  lordship  the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  Lcould,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  BUCKINGH.LM. 

Newmarket,  Uie  16th 
of  January,  1617.  i 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
to  disgrace  tliem.  For,  I  take  myself  to  have  some 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  help  it  forward."  A  patent  fbr  licenting  alehouses 
beiiiff  afterwards  franted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Frances  MUcbel,  and  greMIy  abused  by  them,  thef  were 
punished  for  those  abuses  by  the  ParUament,  which  met 
January .30,  lfeO-1. 

•  Ilarl.  MSfl.  vol.  7006. 

f  Of  Landwade,  in  Cambridfeshire,  knight.  He  served 
many  years  as  knight  of  the  shire  fbr  that  county,  and  died  in 
1630,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  John 
Cotton,  waa  created  •  btroMt,  July  14|  10ftl»         ^ 


of  whom  you  write,  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  know  no 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him,  but  that  it  was  certified  unto  me,  (hat  it  was 
his  own  desire  to  resign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  will  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  consent,  and« 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  touch- 
ing his  consent ;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest  ^ 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  most  devoted  senrapt, 

Fr.  Bacok,  Cane. 

January  90, 1617.  y 

Endorsed, 
7b  the  MarquU  of  Buckingham^  eoneerning  Sir 

John  Cotion^i  resigning  the  piaee  cf  Ctuioi  Bo» 

tulorwm  ef  Cambridgeshire, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter.  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  businem. 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  Terj 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordshii^ 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  Teiy 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  jour 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma«» 
jesty,  I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  leare 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCXIBTOHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  S4lh  of  January,  1817. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoBD, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship^s 
favour  Mi.  John  Hnddy,  between  whom  and  Mr*. 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  tf 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Hnddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  aake.  "Which  I  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BUCKINOPAM. 
Newmarket,  the  38ib  of  Jantiaijr,  1617. 

*  Hart.  M8S.  VOL  700tt,  . 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
Mr  BONOURABLX  LoRD, 

I  anderataiid  that  his  majesty  hath  heen  pleased 
to  refer  a  suit  unto  him  by  two  of  his  senrants, 
Robert  Maxwell  and  John  Hunt,  for  the  making 
of  sherifEs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
tlMp*8  consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thus  much  favour  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
mnch  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship's 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
b«  xeady  to  acknowledge,  and  ^er  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
KtWDftrketi  the  4th  day  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  ttoHouRABLK  Lord, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
jFety  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  favour  a  special  friend  of  his.  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Chaneeryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
retsonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
unto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  fitst  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
•how  In  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
nmy,  for  my  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
onto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

6,  BUCKIROHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  4tb  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vxRT  eooD  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  •  letter  to  his  majesty 
•bofit  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 
the  Judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.  I 
pnqf  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.  I  send 
also  some  papers  appertaining  to  ^at  business, 
which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 
if  bis  majesty  call  for  them.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devotod  servant, 

Fr.  BacoNi  Cane. 
Fabniar7  6,1017. 


*Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 

t  Lord  Bacon  wai  afterwarda 
Cooiinoiia  of  bavtog  received  of  Sir 
4m4  pieces;  which  be  did  act  daajt  bat 

YoL.in'^ 


bf  the  Boose  of 
Monk  onehoB- 
alleged,  that  It  waa 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  notiiing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;f  And  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.    And  so  I  rest 

Yuur  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCEINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  7th  of  Febrnary. 

Endoried,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  BuCKUfOBAM. 
Theobalda,  the  litb  of  Febrnary,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.) 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  yotir  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  farther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  RoUsQ  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

■   to  do  you  service, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Banpton  Court,  the  ISth  of  March,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.** 

Mt  Lord  Chancellor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 

*  Bart.  M88.  ▼ol.  7000. 

t  A  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  whfch  waa  granted  to  Sir 
OUea  MoBupeeeon  and  Sir  Francia  MUchel,  who  were  punlahed 
for  the  aboae  of  that  patent  by  the  Parliament,  which  met 
Janoary  10,  lOSO-1. 

t  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7000.  >  Ibid. 

II  Sir  Jaltaa  Ccaar.  IT  Sir  Henry  TeWertoB. 

••  Dr.  Thomaa  Joaea,  AichMahopof  DwhUs,  who  died  Aptt 
Ifl^  M19. 
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the  deputy  I  approve  and  commend ;  for  I  ever 
loved  entire  and  good  compositions,  which  was 
the  old  physic,  better  than  fine  separations. 

Your  friendly  attributes  I  take  as  effects  of 
affection;  which  roust  be  causes  of  any  good 
offices,  wherewith  I  can  requite  you. 

We  conceive  that  kingdom  is  in  growth.  God 
send  soundness  to  the  increase ;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  will  do  your  part.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 
Fra.  Bacon,  Cane. 
York  House,  AprU  15, 1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICB  OF  IRELAND.* 

My  Lord  CHiir  Jo6nci, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  yon, 
ihdX  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
have  of  the  public  in  that  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  sIiaII  lie 
in  my  power  towards  yonrself. 

I  am  glad  fo  receive  your  testimony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  Judgment, 
and  because  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  wealth,  grow  on  apace.  I  hope  the  form, 
which  giveth  the  best  living  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, will  not  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument,    I  rest 

Your  iordship*s  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  HooM,  •  *  of  April,  I0I8. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELL0R.1 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  will  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  believe  his  majesty  was  backward 
in  your  business ;  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  me  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
performed,  having  not  been  slack  in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  his  majes^^s  directions, 
80  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  any  farther,  but  only  to  expeet  the 
speedy  performance  of  bis  majesty's  grapious 
pleasure. 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Theobald!,  the  Sih  of  Mty,  [1016.] 

*  Sir  WOften  Jobm,  to  whom,  upon  hii  bciag  called  Co  that 
poft,  the  lord  keeper  made  a  ipeeeh,  printed  is  hie  workii 
tBarLM80.ToL7OO8. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANClQXOR.e 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  majewtj  to  recom- 
mend unto  your  consideration  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  an4 
request  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  understandeth  that  your 
lordship  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commit 
sioners  in  that  case,  and  spent  some  time  to  hear 
what  the  opposers  could  object,  and  pereeit^th 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  enti^nce  you  have  made 
into  the  business;  and  is  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  geld  and  silver 
thread  in  the  merchants'  hands,  brought  irom  fy- 
reigrn  parts,  besides  that  which  is  brought  in  daily 
by  stealth,  and  wrought  here  by  undeihaDd 
workers;  so  that  the  agents  want  vent,  with 
which  inconvenieneee  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  they 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbers  of  people  on  work;  so  that  the  oommo* 
dity  lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  grow  to  a  very  great  Som  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  tudtrtakers  may 
not  be  disheartened  by  these  ^irrongs  and  lossett 
his  majesty  hath  eommanded  me  to  write  irato 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  yon  might  bestow  more 
time  this  vaoaUon  in  prosecuting  the  course  yon 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  differences  being 
reconciled,  die  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  farther  abotee 
therein ;  so  as  the  agents  may  receive  enooiiraf»- 
ment  to  go  on  quietly  in  the  work  without  die* 
tnrbance.    And  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant« 
G.  Buckingham. 
FtOBk  Bewly,  the  90th  day  of  Aaf .,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourabli  Lord, 

Herewithal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  my  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  m^ 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  de* 
mand  of  me,  that  so  you  might  better  do  me  good 
in  iOroqut  genere.  It  may  please  yonr  lord&ip, 
after  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr,  Meautys  for  better  custody. 

At  my  partiqg  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  I  had  to  leave  your  lordship's  presence, 
Uiough  but  for  a  little  time,  was  such,  as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in- 
disposition that  I  was  in,  made  me  forgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  his  majesty's  service  I 
thought  myself  bound  not  to  silence.  I  was 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howsoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticesf  should  fall  out  to  be  proceeded 
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widial,  DO  more  instandes  would  lie  made  here- 
mfter  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  justice  to  be  done 
•ver  in  these  particulars :  but  that  if  slaoknesf; 
were  used  here,  they  would  be  laid  up  in  the 
d^k,  and  would  senre  for  materials  (this  was  the 
Tsry  word)  of  future  and  final  discontentments. 
Now,  as  the  humour  and  design  of  some  may 
eany  them  towards  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  X 
know  yoor  lordship's  both  nature  and  great  place 
reqoire  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  ksye  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
nuod  at  all,  that  I  may  have,  to  meddle  with  mai- 
tsrs  80  far  above  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  was  tied  in  du^  to  by  thus  much  under 
jour  lordship's  eye;  because  I  know  and  con* 
•ider  of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
grare  circumstances  it  was  delivered. 
.  I  beseech  Jesus  to  give  continuance  and  in- 
erease  to  your  lordship's  happiness;  and  that.  If 
it  may  stand  with  his  will,  myself  may  one  day 
h^ve  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  humbly  do  your  lordship 
vsrerence,  and  continue 
The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship's 
many  faithfUl  servants, 

ToBii  Mjlttbsw, 
.  Koftloiliaffl,  thii  Slit  of  Anfoit,  1018. 


TO  Mt.  (▲FTOBWARDa   SIR)   ISAAC  WAKE,  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  AGENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  8AVOT. 

Big.  Wakk«-^I  have  received  some  letters  from 
y<mi  and  hearing  from  my  Lord  Cavendish* 
bow  well  he  affects  you,  and  taking  notice  also 
of  your  good  abilities  and  services  b  his  majes^'a 
vflbirs,  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  young,  of  yoor  good  father,f  I  thought  my- 
self in  some  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  mj 
good  opinion  of  you,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
imy  furtherance  in  your  fortunes  and  oocasions, 
whereof  you  may  take  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
ESS  me  for  your  good.  Fare  you  well* 
Yoor  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Vbeulam^  Cane. 

Toffc  HosM,  tbU  m  of  Sept.,  1018L 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
Mr  HONOURABLB  LoBD, 

His  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitness  and  convenieney  of  the  gold  and  silver 

llM  Spaabh  ambaMador,  ob  Meoant  of  a  boy'a  behig  hort  by 
Ma  aa  h«  vat  rkUsf .  iCmmdmd  JSmuUt  JUgiaJaeoHI^p. 
».]  Tkey  were  proeetded  afatnst  by  eommluioneri,  ai 
GuHdhall,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Anguit  followinr: 
■even  being  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to  six  montlis^  tm- 
prieonment,  and  to  pay  IHre  hundred  pounds  apiece.  Two 
others  were  aci^oitted.  M8.  Utter  of  Mr.  Ckambori^n  to  Sir 
Dmdlof  CarUton,  Lndeut  JhiguH  lA,  1018. 

«  William  CsTendish,  son  and  heir  of  William,  created 
Baron  Gavendieh  Hardwieke  in  I>erbyshirs,  In  Hay,  1605^ 
SBd  Earl  of  Devooshln,  Jidy  It,  1S18. 

t  Artlittr  Wake,  rector  of  BilUng  In  NortkaraptonshirPT 
master  of  the  hospkal  of  St  John  in  Noithimpton,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  OxHard. 
t  He  had  been  creatod  Lord  VtnrisaM  Oie  l«h  of  July,  lOlS. 
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thread  business ;  as  also  of  the  profit  that  shall  any 
way  accrue  unto  him  thereby.  Wherefore  his 
pleasure  is,  that  you  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  call  unto  you  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,*  the  attomey-generaUf  and  the 
solicitor,^  and  consider  with  them  of  every  of 
the  said  particularsi  and  return  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Theobalds,  the  4th  of  Oct.,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAH. 

Mv  vxRT  GOOD  Loan, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks, /or  his  majesty's  signature. 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde$  before  us. 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  directly^ 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  award  or  no. 
After  we  had  endured  his  importunity  and  imperti- 
nences, and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  award  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour ;  we  concluded  in 
few  words,  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  he  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  in 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  justice  of 
Ireland :  if  he  did  murmur  or  scandalize  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty  any  more,  he  was  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  promised  to  bring  his 
summer  account  this  day  sevennight.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

November  IS,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.|) 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  signed  by 
his    majesty,  which   he  was    very   willing  to 

o  Sir  Henry  Montafu. 

t  Sir  Henry  Yelvertoo.  t  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 

$  Wslter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  grandfither  of  James,  the  0rst 
Duke  of  Ormonde.  This  earl,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  socceedlnf  to  those  honours, 
should  have  Inherited  likewise  the  ireateet  part  of  the  aetata  t 
but  his  right  was  contested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dlnfwell,  supported  by  the  fkvour  of  King  Jsmes  I.,  who 
made  an  award,  which  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  conceiving 
to  be  unjust,  reAised  to  submit  to,  and  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  but  in  1C25  recovered  his 
liberty. 
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despatch,  as  a  basiness  very  commendable  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majesty  made  no 
other  answer,  but  that  he  hopeth  he  is  not  so 
unmannerly,  as  to  go  away  without  taking  leave 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  Manseirs  account,  his  majesty 
B'dith  he  is  very  slow,  especially  being  but  a  sum- 
mary account,  and  that  he  promised  to  bring  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  have  him  tied  to  the 
day  he  hath  now  set,  without  any  farther  delay. 

This  last  his  majesty  commanded  me  to  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Royston,  the  13ih  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourablb  Lord,        - 

Having  formerly  moved  your  lordship  in  the 
business  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
I  understand,  your  Iprdship  hath  had  a  special 
oare  to  do  him  favour,  according  to  the  equity  of 
his  ca^ise ;  now,  seeing  that  the  cause  is  shortly 
to  be  heard,  I  have  thought  fit  to  continue  my 
recommendation  of  the  business  unto  you,  desir- 
ing your  lordship  to  show  what  favour  you  law- 
fully may  unto  Mr.  Wyche>  according  as  the 
justness  of  the  cause  shall  require :  which  I  will 
acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  the  IStb  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THE  tiORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
'  Mt  honourable  Lord, 
I     I  have  Written  a  letter  unto  your  lordship,  which 

will  be  delivered  unto  you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Stewai^; 

and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedobi 
I  with  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things ;  and,  there* 

fore,  haVe  thought  fit  to  teil  you,  that  he  being  a 
1  man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  maoy  ■ 
I  that  will  not  yield- to  any  thing,  wherein' he  con* 
I  ceiveth  any  hard  course  against  him,  I  should  be 
'  sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  yon. 
I  And,  therefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  coarse, 
I  how  you  may  be  eased  of  that  burden,  and  freed 
I  from  his  complaint^  without  show  of  any  fear  of 

him,  or  any  liung  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 

join  with  you  for  the  accomplish Aienf  thereof: 

and  so,  desiring  you  to  excuse  the  long  stay  of 

your  man,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM* 

From  Newmarket,  3d  of  Deccjmber,  I61S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  biirof  the  sherifif  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
send  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Wards;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under- 
standing what  objections  can  be  made,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
may  then  take  such  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit. 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
for  your  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  9M  of  November. 

Endorsed,  1618. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Ridge- 
way's  account.  Good  service  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  are  coming  to  the  kingr 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  accounts. 

There  came  to  the  seal  about  a  fortnight  since 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  so  is  denizft- 
tion,)  and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  some 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  exception  of  merchantSf 
(which  importeth  the  king  not  much  in  his 
customs  only,  for  that  is  provided  for  in  tfaebookt 
but  many  other  ways,)  this  takes  in  merchants 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  with  it, 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  ms 
counsel  his  majesty  to  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  being 
a  flower  of  the  crown ;  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  personSf 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  diseretioOi^ 
whom  to  admit  to  denisation,  and  whom  not. 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship^s  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane* 

December  8,  1A18. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  whieh  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engelfyld  hath  reeeived 

•  Hari.  MBS.  VOL  7000. 
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from  joar  lordship  upon  my  last  letter,  where- 
Qnto  I  desire  your  lordship  to  add  this  one  favour 
Hdore,  (which  is  the  same  that  I  understand  your 
lordship  granted  him  at  Christmas  last,)  to  give 
him  liberty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
hU  business  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  may 
bring  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  putting  in 
security  according  to  the  ordinary  course,  to  ren- 
der himself  prisoner  again  as  soon  as  that  time 
ia  expired :  which  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship's 
ftvoar  towards  him ;  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  10th  of  December,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  send  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissioners  for  Ormonde's  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  according  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
deU ;  which  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
peruse,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
we  conveyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 
better. 

We  have  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
mint  businesses,  referred  by  his  majesty  to  certain 
commissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  nne  strepitu. 

The  patent  touching  Guinea  and  Bynny  for  the 
tnule  of  gold,  stayed  first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  we  have  now  Settled 
bj  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  direction,  hath  made,  upon 
his  information  exhibited  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
a  thundering  motion  against  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  the  Dutch ;  which  all  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  have  granted  divers  writs  of  ne  exeat 
regnum,  according  to  his  majesty's  warrant. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 
miss  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 
farther  diligence.  God  ever  bless  you  and  keep 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  fahhful  and 

bounden  fnend  and  servant, 
Fr.  VfcRULAM,  Cane. 
«   December  11,  1018. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.  I  shall 
speak  with  him  to-day,  having  received  your 
lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shall  be 
done.    I  pray  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

1  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
service,  in  making  stay  of  the  grant  of  denizens 
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upon  the  reason  you  allege,  whereof  his  majesty 
will  speak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  roe  about  my  Lord 
of  Ormonde's  son,  is  not  according  to  his.  majes- 
ty's meaning;  but  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
other to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpose:  "That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Francis  BluYidell,  advertising,  that  the  Earl  cf 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred, 
did  victual  and  fortify  ^eir  houses ;  his  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  write  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  iufurma«*on  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  tliat  then  he  send  for  the  said 
earrs  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to 
appear,  or  give  him  not  satisfaction,  though  they 
appear ;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  can, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  egg,^^ 
.  I  have  remembered  his  majesty,  as  I  promised 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Hollanders  :  but,  be- 
sides thatyou  have  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  term  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well  as  in  the  vacation, 
whereby  tins  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  his  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stand  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  sent 
from  the  state,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  stale. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holdeth  it  not  fit  oi  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  your  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  maniage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Constable  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  is  now 
given  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
ia  to  frame  the  course  of  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concemeth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  give  any  commission  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  points  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hitherto  understandeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  ovterrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit ;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchants.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  BucKiircnAM. 

Newmarket,  the  14tb  of  December,  1018 
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to  the  ladt  clifford. 
Mt  tert  good  Ladt  and  Cousin, 

I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing,  that  may 
express  my  good  affection  and  wishes  towards 
your  ladyship,  being  so  near  unto  me,  and  the 
diiQghter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in  the 
passages  of  my  fortune  much  obliged*  So,  with 
my  loring  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
York  HouBe.  t&ia  SSth  of  January,  1018. 


TO  THE  LOED  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HON0V|ABLE  LoRD, 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  your  lordship 
conceive  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
you  by  importunity,  I  Have  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
venting of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teetn  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  And 
therefore  I  desire  ^your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  favour  you  can,  for  my  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  I  will  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  January  28, 1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  Iprdship^s  favour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  you  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve ;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINQHAM. 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
John    Wentworth,    in    the    despatch    of    his 
business. 
Newmarket*  March  15, 1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship,  there  was  with 
me  this  day,  one  Mr.  ^Richard  White,  who  hath 
spent  some  -  little  time  at  Florence,  and  is  now 
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gone  into  England.  He  tells  me,  that  GalHeo 
had  answered  your  discourse  concerning  the  flux 
and  leHiit  of  the  sea,  and  was  sending  it  unto 
me ;  but  that  Mr.  White  hindered  him,  becansa 
his  answer  was  grounded  npon  a  false  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  filll 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  now  f 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  White 
is  a  discreet  and  understanding  gendemaA; 
though  hd  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  I  take 
it,  of  Galileo,  some  {Printed,  and  some  unprinted. 
He  hath  his  discourse  of  the  fiux  and  refiux  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  ad  also  a  dis- 
course of  the  mixture  of  metals.  Those  which 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nunciun 
nderetui  MaceMe  aolari,  and  a  third  Delle  Gate» 
ehe  ttanno  9t*  Tacqua^  by  occasion  of  a  disputa- 
tion, that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florence, 
about  that  which  Archimedes  wrote,  dt  imidenii' 
hu9  hwHtdo, 

I  have  conceived  that  your  lord^p  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
man;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  ii belong- 
ing to  my  service  to  your  lordship,  to  give ' 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  your  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  loi^ship  all  humble  service; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason^  as  also  npoa 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
bestow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  am 
beholden  to  this  gentleman ;  and,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  Dae,  I  shall 
receive  honour  by  it.  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship's  reverence. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  servant, 
TofiiB  Matthew. 

Braesela,  from  my  bed,  Um  14Ui  of  April,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURARLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  his  pleasure  you  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  Sir  Arthur 
Manwaring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  because  his  majesty  is  graciottsly 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himself. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royitoii,  April  13, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.  AND  SIR  LIONEL 
TANHELD.  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER.* 

Mr  Lords, — His  majesty  having  been  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassador,  in  the 
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Mudf  of  Philip  Beroardi,  whom  he  it  to  send 
^•boot  some  spooial  employment  over  the  seas, 
4o  the  poke  of  Savoy,  that  before  his  going. 
the  baeinees  mentioned  in  this  petition  may  be 
eadedf  hath  commanded  me  to  recommend  the 
taiM  unto  your  lordship's  care,  that  with  all 
•spedition  the  cause  may  be  heard  and  ended  by 
your  lordships,  according  to  his  majesty's  refer* 
aiioe;  or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
tib0  party  assureth  himself  of  a  spe^y  end. 
And  so  I  rest  your  lordship's 

very  assured  friend  at  command, 
G..BucxiiroHAM. 
SogntoB,  tlM  Ifth  of  A|»ril,  1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKmGaAH.' 
Mr  TKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  think  fit  to  let  your  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesterday  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching 
Suffolk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk  of  the  coort  in  the 
inner  chamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Suf- 
folk desired  to  be  heard  by  his  council,  at  the  * 
•ittii^  of  the  court,  because  it  was  pen  *  *  *  him* 

I  marvelled  I  heard  not  of  it  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  should  have  let  me  know  as  much,  that  I 
night  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause  of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  me,  and 
tsked  him  whether  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  provided  to  answer 
it.  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  lave  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  the  coun- 
cil, then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  the  first 
day  of  the  next  term,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
•poordingly. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
God  this  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
majesty. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  Verulam,  Cane. 
May  0, 1019. 

Bndorted, 

Sent  by  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton. 

*  Thomas  Howard,  Eafi  of  Snflblk,  who  had  baen  made 
lard  treasurer  In  1014.  He  was  accused  of  several  misdeoieaif- 
ors  In  thaloAce,  tof  ether  wlt^hls  lady,  and  Sir  John  Binf ley,  i 
her  ladyship's  afent ;  and  an  Information  preferred  against 
them  all  In  the  Star  Chamber.  ^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  vert  oood  Lord, 

I  am  much  boundexi  to  his  majesty,  and  like- 
wise to  your  lordship.  I  see^  by  the  late  accesses 
I  have  had  with  his  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  favour,*  that  he  loveth  me,  and 
acknowledgeth  me  for  the  servant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  turn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serve  him  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  divided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  affection  may  and  doth  daily  receive  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  never  could,  receive  alteration. 
1  pray  present  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty; 
and  I  am  very  glad  his  health  eonfirmeth  ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambury; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verclam,  Cane. 
May  ^1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CBANXEIXOR.f 
Mr  HONOURABLC  LoRD, 

His  majesty  was  pleased,  at  the  suit  of  some 
who  have  near  relation  to  me,  to  gnui  a  license 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Wales,  unto 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who,  in  consideration 
that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names, 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  the  great  seal,  they  utterly 
refuse  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  yon  would  call  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  you,  with  the  other  parties, 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be,  ready  at  all  times 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take  such  course  therein,  that  either  the  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  they  which 
refuse  it  may  receive  no  benefit  of  the  patent ; 
which,  upon  reason  thereof,  was  passed  in  their 
names.  And  herein  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
make  what  expedition  you  can ;  because,  now  is 
the  season  to  make  provision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  year,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  advantage  to  stand  out.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Greenwich,  May  14, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbby  oood  Lord, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  bat  duty,  yet, 
1  pray,  show  his  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

•  Probably  the  grant  made  to  him,  about  this  time,  of 
twelve  hundred  poundi  a  year. 
fHarl.  MSB.  Yol.  7006^ 
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his  majesty  may  see  how  careful  his  poor  servant 
13,  upon  every  emergent  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  he  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king's  sergeant,  Crew,*  that  the  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  ^ncon- 
rageth  me  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  passed. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  yoa  l)oth. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr«  Verulam,  Cane. 

Endorsed, 
June  29,  1619.    My  lord  to  my  lord  marquis^  ety- 
closing  the  form  df  a  declaration  used  in  point  (f 
acknowledgment  tn  the  Lady  Exeter''s\  eatue* 


to  THE  MARQUES  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

I  PURPO^D  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  and  receive 
your  commandments  before  the  progress ;  but  I 
came  not  to  London  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  fail  to  let  your  lordship  understand,  that,  as  I 
find  every  day  more  and  more  occasions  whereby 
you  bind  me  to  you ;  so,  this  morning,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  gave  of  me  to  his  majesty  even  now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  ascribe  your  com- 
mendation to  afiection,  being  above  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I 
must  endeavour  to  make  the  life  to  the  picture,  it 
hath  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  yours,  and  desire  to 
better  myself,  that  I  may  be  of  more  worth  to 
such  an  owner. 

I  hope  to  give  the  king  a  good  account  of  my 
time  this  vacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  desire 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  litUe  with  you : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  progress  with  you, 
and  my  letters  attend  yoii,  as  occasion  serveth. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  1,1619. 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  I 
thought  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
have  given  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  service,  which  is  my  progress. 

*  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  made  Chief  Jastice  of  the  King*a 
Benchf  January  S6, 1034. 

f  Counteif  of  Exeter,  accated  of  incest  and  other  Crimea 
by  the  Lady  Lake,  wife  of  Secretary  Lake,  and  their  daughter 
the  Lady  Rooe. 


And,  therefore,  since  his  coming  to  Windsor  Is 
prolonged,  I  thought  to  keep  day  by  letter,  pnqr- 
ing  your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  homlile 
service  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
since  I  see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  service,  I  lose  no  time  in 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto.  I  see  ths 
straits,  and  I  see  tiie  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  in 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  trained, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  give 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  his  majesty 
cause  to  think  of  me  seven  years  after  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approacheth^  when  I  shall 
hav6  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty^s  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  ever  resting 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant,  - ' 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  House,  Aug.  9?,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLfc  LoRD, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  great 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  prove  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  auto 
your  lordship.  And,  because  he  is  a  gentieman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  loved,  I  could  not 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  yon 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  you  would  do  him  so 
much  favour,  as  to  give  him  such  remedy  as  the 
equity  of  his  case  may  require.  For  which  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royeton,  Oct.  8, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  yoqr  letter, 
who  hath  given  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  the  proceeding  in  that 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  farthei 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fully  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Secretary,  who  for  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ser 
vice.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royiton,  Oct.  10, 1619. 

Epdoned, 
Showing  his  majesty^  acceptation  of  your  lord^ 

ship's  care^  in  particular  tn  the  business  agaimt 

the  Ecarl  of  Suffolk. 

*Harl.  MAS.  Tol.  7000. 
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.     TO  THE  MAR  WIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  .TIBT  GOOD  ^ORO, 

After  my  last  letter  yesterday  we  entered  into 
eonfeience  touching  the  Suffolk  cause,  myself, 
and  the  commissioners,  and  the  two  chief  jus- 
tioea.*"  The  fruit  of  this  conference  b,  that  we 
•11  eoneeiTe  the  proceedings  against  my  lord  him- 
self to  he  not  only  just  and  honourable,  bivt  in 
some  principal  parts  plausible  in  regard  of  the 
poblic;  as,  namely,  those  three  points  which 
touch  upon  the  ordnance,  the  army  of  Ireland, 
nnd  the  money  of  the  cautionary  towns ;  and  the 
two  chief  justices  are  firm  in  it. 

I  did  also  in  this  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
lorde,  remove  a  part;  for  Mr,  Attorney  had  laid 
it  apon  Serjeant  Daviesf  to  open  the  information, 
which  is  that  which  gives  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  have  none  but  trained 
nlen  in  this  cause ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
allotting  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
I  of  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
fellow,  one  Hughes,  did  hurt,  and  was 
never  well  recovered. 

By  my  next  I  will  write  of  the  king's  estate  : 
and  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

October  14, 1019 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHABI. 

Mt  TtRT  GOOD  Lord, 

.This  morning  the  dukef  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  left  fair ;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's 
submission,  it  was  now  ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  considerable.  My  answer  was,  I  would 
not  meddle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
suade any  such  course ;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  play  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  course.  This  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  have  had  of  this 
eanse  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  seem  but  small 
matters,  yet  they  dc  the  business,  and  guide  it 
right. 

God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 

October  31, 1019. 

*  Str  H«nry  Monta^  of  the  King '•  Bencbi  and  Sir  Henry 
Bnbart  of  the  Common  Pleaa. 

f  Sir  John  Davieii  author  of  Jfo$u  (rip ram,  knighted  In 
February,  1C07-^  and  made  aerjeant  at  law  in  1013.  He  tiad 
been  Attorney-General  of  Ireland. 

X  Lodowkk,  Duke  of  Lenox :  hf  w|8  created  Duke  of  Rlcb- 
Biond,  Ifay  17, 1033,  and  dkd  F^mary  11,  lOaa-l. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  am  doubly  bounden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  I 
will  never  deceive;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserve,  yet  I  will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

This  day  the  evidence  went  well ;  for  the  soli- 
citor* did  his  part  substantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  wh^n  the  miseroployment  of 
treasure,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgere^  milk  money,  but  blood.  But  this  is 
but  one  of  the  little  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity touching  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  justice ;  the  other,  to  pursue  the  designs  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  Uien  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  his  commission  of  treasury :  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instruments  were  not  impediments.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

October  S7,  Wedneaday. 

Friday  will  not  end  the  business;  for  to- 
morrow will  but  go  through  with  the  lying's 
evidence. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

My  honourable  Lord, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  tho 
ambassador,  having  put  an  Englishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  often  removing  of  the  cause 
from  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  knows, 
that  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceedings  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  this  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  ad  vise,  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
So,  commending  1dm  to  your  honourable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royiton,  S7th  of  October,  1010. 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  of 
every  particular,  because  his  majesty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming. 

•  sir  Thomaa  Ck>ventry,  afterwarda  lord  keeper  of  t!i« 
great  aeal. 
t  Hart.  MSS.  vol.  7Q0S. 
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TO  THE  LOAD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  bonourablk  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  hU  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  cominanded  me  to  give  your  lordship  thanks 
for  your  speed  in  advertising  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  seeth  you  ever  have  of 
his  service. 

I  send  your  lordship  hack  the  hill  of  sheriffs 
for  Sussex,  wherein  his  majesty  hath  pticked  the 
first,  as  your  lordship  wished. 

His  majesty  would  not  have  you  omit  this 
opportunity  of  so  gross  an  oversight  in  the 
judges,  to  admonish  them  of  their  negligende  in 
suffering  such  a  thing  to  come  to  his  majesty, 
which  needed  his  amending  afterwards;  and, 
witl^al,  to  let  them  know,  that  his  majesty  ob- 
serveth  that  every  year  they  grow  more  and  more 
careless  of  presenting  fit  men  unto  him  for  that 
place ;  and  that  you  advise  them  to  he  more  wary 
hereafter,  that  they  may  give  his  majesty  hetter 
satisfaction.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Bdcxingha-m. 
Royiton,  November  14,  1G19. 


.    TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAH. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in 
council,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knots, 
which  were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I 
thought  good  presently  to  advertise  his  majesty. 
The  days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
diverted  and  quieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  v^as  at  Friday's  hearing,  hut 
in  his  nightcap ;  and  complained  to  me  he  was 
ambulent,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  I  desire 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him,  by  your  lordship, 
(taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition 
of  his,)  how  much  he  should  think  his  service 
disadvantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at 
any  day  away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next,  I  will  give  his  majesty  some 
account  of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

November  90,  at  eveninf,  1010. 


TO  THE  MARQinS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  know  well  his  majesty  taketh  to  heart  this 
business  of  the  Dutch,*  as  he  hath  great  reason, 
iA  respect  both  of  honour  and  profit.    And  be- 

•  Merdhante,  accaeed  in  tlie  Star  Chamber  for  exportinf 
gold  and  ailf  er  coin. 


cause  my  first  letter  was  written  in  the  epitasis, 
or  trouble  of  the  business;  and  my  second  in  tke 
beginning  of  the  catastrophe,  or  calming  thooof, 
(wherein,  nevertheless,  I  was  fain  to  bear  vp 
strongly  into  the  weather,  before  the  calm  ft^ 
lowed,)  and  since  ev^ry  day  hath  beea  hetter  and 
better,  I  thought  good  to  signify  so  maeh,  that 
his  majesty  may  be  less  in  suspense. 

The  great  labour  was  to  get  entrance  into 
the  business;  but  now  the  portcullis  is  drawn 
up.  And  though,  I  must  say,  there  were  acme 
blots  in  the  tables,  yet,  by  well  playingr,  the  game 
is  good. 

Roland  is  passing  well  justified ;  for  both  hhi 
credit  is  by  very  constant  and  weighty  testimony 
proved,  and  those  vast  quantities,  which  weie 
thought  incredible,  or  at  least  Improbablet  are 
now  made  manifest  truth. 

Yet  I  find  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  towards  the 
first  defendants,  carried  in  this  style  and  charae- 
ter:  "I  would  this  that  appears  now,  had  ap- 
peared at  first.  But  this  cometh  of  haste  and 
precipitation  ;**  and  the  like.  But  yet,  I  hope, 
the  corruption  and  practice  upon  the  ore  temUf 
and  the  rectifying  of  Rowland^s  credit,  wttl 
satisfy  my  lords  upon  the  former  proofs.  For  I 
would  be  very  sorry  that  these  new  defendants 
(which,  except  one  or  two,  are  the  smaller  flies) 
should  be  in  the  net,  and  the  old  defendantSy 
which  are  the  greater  flies,  should  get  througfa* 
God  preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  frieiid 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane 

November  36, 1619. 

Endorsed, 
Totting  the  Dutch  business. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

t  do,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  his  liiajeety 
with  your  letterd,  wherein  he  ever  perceiveth 
your  vigilant  care  in  any  thing  that  concernelli 
his  service ;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  give  you 
thanks  in  his  name,  who  is  sure  your  endeavours 
will  never  be  wanting,  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  his  affairs. 

According  to  your  lordship's  advice,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  written  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  both  touching  the  currants  and  the  tohao* 
co,f  the  plantation  whereof  his  majesty  is  fully 
resolved  to  restrain ;  and  hath  given  them  order 

•  Hart.  M8S.  vol.  7006. 

f  Lord  Bacon,  in  hie  letter  of  November  32, 1619,  nueBttott 
that  there  waa  offered  two  thousand  poandi  increase  yemrl>t 
for  the  tobacco,  to  begin  at  Michaelmas,  as  it  now  ie,  and 
three  thousand  pouiidf  increase,  if  the  planUtionahere  whllia 
Uad  bs  reitraiMd. 
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larthTritfa  to  set  out  a  proclamati(»i  to  that  effect; 
not  intending  in  that  point  to  stand  upon  any 
donbt  of  law,  nor  to  expect  the  judges'  interpre- 
tation ;  nor  to  allow  any  freehold  in  that  case ; 
but  holding  this  tiie  safest  rule,  Solus  reipubUex 
wu^nma  lex  esto.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lord^ip's  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 

G.   BuCXUfOHAM. 
Kewmarket,  Nor.  97, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  presented  both  the  submissions  to  his 
majesty.  His  answer  is,  he  cannot  alter  that 
which  was  allowed  of  by  the  lords  of  the  last  Star 
CKamber  day,  except  first  they  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Exeter  be 
Ukewise  had,  because  the  decree  doth  necessarily 
tequire  it.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

.   G.  BuCXUfOHAM. 
.Endorsed, 
Jhuehtng  the  auhmisaions  qf  Sir  Thomas  Lake 
and  hit  lady. 


TO  THE  MARQtnS  OF  BUCE3KGHAM. 

Mr  TXR7  GOOD  Lord, 

I  acquainted  this  day,  the  bearer  with  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  touching  Lake*sf  submission; 
which,  whether  it  should  be  done  in  person  or  in 
writing,  his  majesty  signified  his  will  thus:  that 
it  should  be  spared  in  open  court,  if  my  Lady  of 
Exeter  should  consent,  and  the  board  think  fit. 
The  board  liked  it  well,  and  appointed  my  Lord 
Digby,  and  Secretary  Calvert,  to  speak  with  my 
lady,  who  returned  her  answer  in  substance,  that 
•h«  would,  in  this  and  all  things,  be  commanded 
by  his  majesty :  but  if  his  majesty  left  it  to  her 
Ui)eny  and  election,  she  humbly  prayed  to  be 
ixcttsed.  And  though  it  was  told  her,  that  this 
m&swer  would  be  cause  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
formed this  term ;  yet  she  seemed  willing  rather 
it  should  be  delayed,  than  dispensed  with. 

This  day  also  Traske,^  in  open  court,  made  a 

•Hftrt.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

f  tf ir  Thomat  Lake's. 

t  John  Traike,  a  nitniater,w1>o  waa  proseeuted  In  the  Star 
tfriUnber  for  maintainlnf ,  aa  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Reporta 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  p.  330,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ought  to  be  obcerred  and  not  ours;  and  that  we 
ODfht  to  abstain  from  all  naanner  of  swine's  flesh,  and  those 
Keats  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  In  Leviticus,  iceord- 
Ing  to  Riihop  Andrews,  in  his  speech  in  tlie  Sur  Chamber  on 
that  occasion,  printed  among  hb  lordship's  works.  Mr. 
Traske  being  examined  in  that  court,  confessed,  that  he  had 
divulged  those  opinions,  and  had  laboured  to  bring  as  many 
to  them  as  he  eould ;  and  had  also  written  a  lener  to  the 
king,  wherein  he  seemed  to  Uz  his  majesty  with  hypocrisy, 
sad  expressly  inveighed  afainst  Uie  biahopr  high  cofflBiia- 


retractation  of  his  wicked  opinions  in  writing. 
The  form  was  as  good  as  may  be.  I  declared  to 
him,  that  this  court  was  the  judgment-seat;  the 
mercy-seat  was  his  majesty  :  but  the  court  would 
commend  him  to  his  majesty :  and  I  humbly  pray 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  speedily,  be- 
cause of  the  misery  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  a  rate 
thing  for  a  sectary,  thatliath  once  suffered  smart 
and  shame,  to  turn  so  unfeignedly,  as  he  seemed 
to  do. 

God  ever  bless  and  keep  you. 
Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faith(ul  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Decamber  1, 1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

On  Friday  I  left  London,  to  hide  myself  at  Kew ; 
for  two  months  and  a  half  together  to  be  strongs 
bent  is  too  much  for  my  bow.  And  yet,  that  the 
king  may  perceive,  that  in  my  times  of  leisure  I 
am  not  idle,  I  took  down  with  me  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,*  and  with  him  I  have  quietly  conferred 
of  that  proposition,  which  was  given  me  in 
charge  by  his  majesty,  and  after  seconded  by 
your  lordship.  Wherein  I  find  some  things  I  like 
very  well,  and  some  other,  that  I  would  set  by. 
And  one  thing  is  much  to  my  liking,  that  the 
proposition  for  bringingjn  his  majesty's  revenue 
wiUi  small  charge  is  no  invention,  but  was  on 
foot  heretofore  in  King  Philippe  and  Queen  Mary^s 
time,  and  had  a  grave  and  mighty  opinion  for  it. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  his  relation,  and  mine  own 
attendance. 

I  hope  his  majesty  will  look  to  it,  that  the  fines 
now  to  come  in  may  do  him  most  good.  Both 
causes  produce  fines  of  one  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand 
may  clear  the  anticipations ;  and  then  the  assign- 
ations may  pass  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  enroll- 
able ;  so  as  we  shall  need  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  arrears  in  a  manner,  of  which  I  wish  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  strangers  (with 
the  interest)  be  presently  satisfied.    The  remain 

sloners,  as  bloody  and  cruel  in  their  proceedintt  Against  hlm» 
and  a  papal  clergy.  He  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment, not  (br  holding  those  opinions,  (for  those  were  examin- 
able in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  not  thereO  but  for 
malting  of  conventicles  and  commotions,  and  for  scandalizing 
the  kingi  the  bishops,  and  clergy.  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  Ckmrek 
HigUny  •/  Britaini  book  X.  p.  77,  )  M,  mentions  his  haTing 
heard  Mr.  Traske  preach,  and  remarka,  that  his  votes  had 
mor§  stnnftM  than  anp  thing  elst  As  dtUvtrtd  ;  and  that  after 
his  recantation  he  relapsed,  not  into  the  same,  but  other  opi- 
nions, raOktr  huwurvut  tJkan  hurtful^  and  died  obscurely  «C 
Lambeth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charlea  L 

*  Who,  in  the  parliament,  which  began,  January  30, 1090-1, 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  rendered  Incapable  of 
bearing  any  office,  for  practising  sereral  abiiaes,  setting  np 
new  inns  and  alehouses,  and  exacting  great  sums  of  money 
of  the  people,  by  pretence  of  letters  patents  granted  him  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  fled  into  foreign  parts,  finding  himself 
abandoned  by  the  Marquis  of  Bnckiagham,  on  whom  he  had 
depended  for  protection. 
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may  serre  for  the  king's  present  and  urgent  occa- 
sions.   And  if  the  king  intend  any  gifts,  let  them 
stay  for  the  second  coarse,  (for  all  is  not  yet  done,) 
but  nothing  oat  of  these,  except  the  king  should 
gire  me  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  I  owe  Peter 
Vanbore  out  of  his  fine,  which  is  the  chief  debt 
I  owe.    But  this  I  speak  merrily.    I  ever  rest 
Year  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Kew,  December  IS,  1619. 

After  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  servant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  I  pray 
year  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  have  now  other  things  in  my 
mind  for  his  majesty's  service,  that  no  time  be  lost. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

L 

Mf  HONOURABLE  LORD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  gra- 
cious care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  lands,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  the  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.    My  desire  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentleman  whom  I  love 
and  wish  very  well  unio,  your  lordship  would 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  in 
furthering  his  suit.    Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Boyston,  December  IS,  1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  returned  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  do  all  others  with  whom  his  majesty 
hath  spoken  of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
9hip  will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit ;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  your  lordship  of  it  at  his  return  to 
London. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  you  will  keep  the  clock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
in, especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
*HarLM88.  vol.  7006. 


chequer*  hath  promised  his  majesty  that  he  will 
be  no  more  sick,  whereby  you  shall  have  this 
comfort,  that  the  burden  will  not  lie  upon  your 
lordship  alone. 

The  little  leisurt  I  had  at  Theobalds  made  me 
bring  your  roan  down  hhher  for  this  answer, 
which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  excuse;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royiton,  lOlh  of  Jan. 

Endorsed,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

In  the  midst  of  business,  as  in  the  midst  ef  ii 
way,  one  should  not  stay  long^  espeoially  when  I 
crave  no  direction*  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we  met  about  the  commission^  the 
commonwealth's  commission,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  &c.  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ing good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  once 
in  fourteen  days,  because  it  shall  not  be  aslack. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  justiceiy 
that  whatsoever  appears  in  the  country  to  come 
from  primum  mohik^  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  Ther^ 
fore  we  have  ordered  that  this  commission  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  charge* 
of  the  judges.    For  the  rest  hereafter. 

For  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  we 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  ezebe- 
quer-men  still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  the 
commissioners  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  think 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment  But  the  reel 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over,  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  yen 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  tfO 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  many, 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  well« 
especially  if  those  whom  the  kin^  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  given  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemep. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange, 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missioners of  treasury,  whether  Suffolk  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is.  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  course  was  held  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  brought 
to  agree  for  his  fine ;  then  he  turned,  as  his  man- 
ner is. 

*  Sir  Fulke  GrcTllle,  who  surrendered  that  office  In  Sep. 
tember,  1021,  being  •uceeed'>d  in  It  bj  Bir  Richard  VVetton. 
He  had  been  created  Lord  Brooke  of  Bsaacbamp's  Courtt 
Jtn.  %  1090-1. 
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l^or  the  errors,  we  have  yet  so  much  use  of  the 
•errice  of  Sir  Henry  Britten  in  brining  in  the 
fines,  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney,}  as  we 
cannot,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, enter  yet  into  them ;  and,  besides.  Sir  Ed- 
wvd  Coke  comes  not  abroad. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  communicated  with  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  coals 
referred  by  his  majesty  to  us  of  the  treasury ; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
because  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  silver  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
we  have  givenorder  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whis- 
pering, that  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  occasion  to  break  the  boojc  and  the 
undertakings,  because  the  prices  may  rise,  which 
I  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to  apeak  plainly,  I  fear  more  the  pretence  than 
the  natural  effect. 

God  evermore  preserve  your  lordship.    I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  frjend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vebclam,  Cane. 

JtBiury  Vi,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
jpoa  a  continual  care  of  his  service.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
•aith  there  is  a  mistaking :  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
yoar  lordship  made  unto  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
8tv  Chamber  about  the  commissions,  wbJch  you 
]ia4  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  give  you  thanks  for 
ily  desiring  you  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
ratnm  to  London,)  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
dunking  on,  and  his  majesty's  practine. 

For  the  last  point  of  your,  letter,  his  majesty 
•ulh  it  cannot  but  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
•bonld  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
endure,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whbper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  service ;  and  will 
pot  them  out  of  ^eir  places  that  practise  it.  And 
00  I  rest 

Tour  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucxiiroBAM. 

NewmtrlLtt,  Jan.  tt,  1610. 

♦  HwUlI8S.To1.7OO0. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARlr  CALVERT. 
Mr.  Secretary, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8d  of  this 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing Peacock's*  examinations,  of  which  I  wili 
have  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  will  be  with  me  on  Monday,  though 
he  be  somewhat  lame.  Howsoever,  the  service 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  yout  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
sending  to  him  of  the  Jolly  letter  from  Zealand. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  it  was 
received,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  wards,t 
and  said,  «<  Well,  I  think  you  and  I  shall  ever 
advise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlamachi, 
when  he  seieketh  to  his  majesty  by  supplication 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  for 
all  the  rest  upon  any  bravados  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  he  would.  But 
when  another  of  us  said,  we  could  not  but  in  our 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  scilicet 
negandum  non  fuit ,-  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  companions, 
Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 
gor's^ book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  set 
in  hand  the  examinations.    God  keep  you. 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Febrvirj  5, 1019. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

*  He  was  t  minister  of  the  UniTentty  of  Ckmbridie.  Re 
was  commlUed  to  the  Tower  fur  pretending  that  he  had,  by 
sorcery,  infotuated  the  king's  Judgment,  in  the  cause  of  8tr 
Thomas  Lake.— Cawil.  Anmal.  Regis  Jaeobi  /.,  p.  64. 

f  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield. 

t  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  bom  at  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  and 
educated  In  Eieter  College,  Oxford.  He  had  been  roinisttr 
of  Byetbam  in  Worcestersliire,  and  chaplain  to  Prlnea 
Henry,  and  rector  of  8t.  Matthew  *S|  Friday  street,  in  London 
He  was  promoted  to  the  hislioprlc  of  Bangor  in  1016.  On 
the  ISth  of  July,  lOSl,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fl^et,bnt  on 
what  account  is  not  related  by  Oamden,  .aun0U§  Rtgi§  Jacibi 
/.,  p.  71,  who  mentlona  the  circomsunce  of  the  bishop's  im- 
prisonment, but  that  be  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  Hu 
WIS  the  siichor  of  the  well  known  book,  JTu  Fraetk$  ^f 
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A  man  wonld  think  he  were  in  Lnke  Hutton^s 
case  again;  for,  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated 
Lake  Hatton,  so  it  se^meth.  Peacock  personateth 
Atkins.  But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture* 
He  desenreth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bittei;  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kingSv  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
favoured;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justiee, 
and  my  love  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors.  God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

Fa.  V£BULAM,  Cane. 
lOthofFebniMy.mo. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOR. 

Most  honoured  Lord, 

I  presume  now,  afler  term,  (if  there  be  any 
Such  thing  as  an  afterterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma ;  which,  if  your  lordship 
have  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether unpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  mere  or  less.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoever,  I  build  upon-  a  sure  ground;  for, 
though  it  should  be  vulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
serve  your  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  to  deserve  a  pardon  at  your  lordship^s  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
fpr  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  el  Padt€^  y  el  Bijo^  y  un  Satito  f  as,  m  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  Ceat  icy  rhosfeldes  iroyt  Roya  ,*  for  Luynes^s 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  n6w  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one  fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  current  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside :  bat  that  were  strange.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

*  1  have,  out  of  a  itigf  ed  hand  in  Spantoh,  translated  k, 
and  aecompanied  it  with  aone  marginal  nolea  for  yoar  lori- 
aliip**  freater  eaae.    J^fhu  ^  Mr.  MaUktw, 


Spain  from  hence,  are  discharged,  together  with 
some  munition,  which 'was  also  upon  the  point  o{ 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  that 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this,  there  is  at 
this  time  a  strange  straitncss  of  moiiey ;  which  1 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  part,  to  proceed  so  much 
from  want,  as  design  to  employ  it  The  render* 
vous,  where  the  forces  were  to  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  <^n• 
terprise  upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  far  in  un  Viaggio 
duoi  aervitii ;  as  the  giving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohch 
mia  about  Trieste. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  hora  de  payeg  and,. 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhapf 
he  now  makes  a  great  preparation,  upon  the  pre* 
tence  of  some  enterprise,  that  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  he  may  with  the  less  noise  assemble  great 
forces  9ome  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  this  court,  and  goes 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  fashion  is  sweety  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  conversation  ikir 
and  honest. 

Diego,  my  Lord  Roos's  man,  is  come  hither. 
I  pray  God  it  be  to  do  me  any  good  towards  ^e 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  A  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  That  which 
I  am  sDre  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  i8| 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desire4.it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  maur 
ners,  that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  serviee 
to  my  most  honoured  lady,  my  Lady  Verularni 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  mj 
dear  friend.  Sir  John  Constable ;  who,  if  yoof 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast"^ 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  presume  to  addrsM 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  con- 
tents  thereof  concern  your  lordsh i p^s  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  So  I  humbly  do  yo9 
reverence,  remaining  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBuc  Matthew. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  youi 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*■  Spencer,  Lord  Compton,  only  ion  of  William,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  Thia  noblemani  who  succeeded  hie  father  in 
hie  tide  and  his  eitate,  in  June,  1630,  wai  killed  at  Hamptoa 
Heath,  near  StaiEHd,  on  Booday,  March  19, 1649-3,  fig hting 
for  Kiof  Chartea  L 
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ocNdd  80  think  fit  I  do  now  receiTe  a  letter  from 
tiM  Conde  de  Gondomar,  who,  thinking  that  it 
■bonld  £nd  me  in  England,  saith  thus :  Boto  las 
mmm  mil  vezes  a  mi  aetwior^  el  tennor  Gran  Chan- 
eUmr%  ebn  my  coraeon  #  eomo  estoy  en  tu  buena 
gnda.  The  empress  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
empefor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
forbear  to  bory  her  with  solemnity,  as  conceiying, 
that  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
aay  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  grow- 
ing, towards  an  end  by  composition. 
,  tbli  14th  of  Febniuy,  1019. 


TO  THB  HARQUM  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TSftT  GOOD  Lord, 

For  the  services  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
Md,  after  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 
dhill  attend  and  follow  his  majesty's  pleasure  and 
dlieetions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  advice,  and 
endeaToor  for  performance. 

In  the  pretermitted  duty  I  have  SQAie  profit,  and 
more  wa!l  to  hare  had,  if  Queen  Anne  had  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
majesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
seeing  the  business  had  been  many  a  time  and  oft 
quite  overthrown,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  ordj, 
or  ohiefly  by  myself;  so  that  whatsoever  service 
hath  been  since  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
late;  and  I  see  well  who  Uiey  are  that  maintain 
him.  But  be  they  files,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
Iber  care  for  buzxes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
•ay  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  my  love  to  your  lordship. 

I  forgot  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  publish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
kit  late  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
fiq»pressing  vagabonds;  as  also  bis  gracious 
intention  touching  informers,  which  I  perceive 
inuireoeived  with  much  applause.  That  of  pro- 
jectors I  spake  not  of,  beeause  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
Mnthm  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
Ibr  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  evpr  pre- 
9enrs  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  VIB0LAM,  Cane 

17,  1610. 


ber ;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  of  the  clock, 
by  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  rolla,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it;  but  it  cometh 
first  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (unto  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
court)  is  not  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reading,  my 
Lord  of  Sufifolk  should  send  withal  a  ps^er  copy, 
which  his  majesty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Sufiblk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley'sj-  answer  is  come  in,  a  long  one ;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitor^ 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
^  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane* 

York  HoQM,  tbb  83d  ofFebr.  1619, 
at  Oof  the  clock,  1619-SO. 


TO  THE  MABQUIB  OP  BUCUlf  QHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  send  by  post  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
my  Lord  of  Saffolk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

^UrBnrfTilViitfla. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

I  do  even  nowreeeive.this  letter  from  the  Conde 
de  Gondemar,  with  direction  I  should  ^nd  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche, 
that  so  he  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  his  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his ;  which  I  presume  to  do  the 
more  willingly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides,  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  yoor  lordship,  for  Uie  just  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vooebsafe  to  Mr.  Wyche 
already,  the  raUier  in  contemplation,  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  of  ill  manners 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  I  shall 
be  very  particulaily  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain. 

I  beseech  Jesus  keep  your  lordship  ever  entira- 
ly  happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humble  reverence^  f 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiB  Matthew. 

BroMelf,  thif  Mch  of  Febratry,  1610. 

*  Sir  Julittf  Cctar. 
f  Sir  John  Bingloy'*. 
t  Wi  TkoaMi  Q»f  fsiiy. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

Understanding  that  there  hath  been  a  long  and 
tedious  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  D'Oyley  and  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and 
Leon^ird  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ended  by  award,  but  is  now 
revived  again,  and  was,  in  Michaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship ;  at  which  hezj" 
ingyour  lordship  did  not  give  your  opinion  there- 
of, but  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly:  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  time,  as. speedily  as  your  lordship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  inequity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Windior,  18th  of  Hay,  Ifi20. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
mind  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  because  his  majesty  shall  86e  how  I  was  oc- 
cupied at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
for  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
erect  one  of  the  poblest  and  durablest  pillars  for 
the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuitjr,  that 
can  be,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice 
of  his  lords^  he  shall  hvre  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circa mstances 
I  refer  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two.or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Jane  9,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Such  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
write  80  largely,  to  yourself  as  I  wonld,  in  the 
business  of  the  steel,  in  whicb  once  already  I 
sent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master ;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  thb  bearer, 
my  servant,  unto  you,  and  committed  the  relation 
of  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 
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lordship  to  give  credit  to  what  h^  shall  deHv6r 
your  lordship  therein,  with  your  lawful  assistance 
of  my  desires;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  you  shsU 
do  a  very  good  office.  And  I  shall  test  ready  to 
requite  your  courtesy;  and,  with  my  best  wishes, 
continue 

Your  very  loving  fri^d, 

G.  BuCKINOHAk. 
Echam,  July  6,  1090. 

Endoned, 
My  lord  marquis  in  hehalfcf  his  servant^  Mr.  Porter^ 
and  Mr*  Darlington* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  LoRn, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reierence  of  bosinesft 
to  your  lordship,  concerning  Sir  Robert  Dou^^at 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  highncM** . 
servants,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  vttf 
well  unto;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  youto^ 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  may 
therein :  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham* 

The  reference  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brother 
Christopher,  because  they  thought  it  wonld  sno* 
ceed  the  betted :  but  the  prince  wishetfi  well  to  it, 

Farnham,  the  last  of  Auguat,  1Q90. 

Endonedi 
Totuhing  the  businas  of  toillM*, 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Amongst  the  counsels  which,  since  the  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  your  learned,  ind 
After  of  your  privy  council,  I  have  given'  your 
majesty  faithfully  according  to  my  small  abilhji 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I  urat 
the  first  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  into 
the  Star  Chamber;  knowing  very  well,  thai  thoM 
virtues  of  your  majesty  which  I  saw  near  ha'nd, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  out  of  a  spkers, 
illustrate  your  own  honour,  and,  as  oiit  of  »  foun- 
tain, wAter  and  refresh  your  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  you  have  already 
done,  hath  so  well  effected  that  which  I  foresaw 
and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  thit 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit. 


*  mn.  MBS.  vol.  7000. 
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The  Star  Chamber,  in  the  indtitntions  thereof, 
Iwdi  two  uses ;  the  one  as  ^  sapieroe  court  of 
Jodtcatore,  the  other  as  an  open  council.  In  the 
lint  kind,  your  majesty  hath  sat  there  now  twice : 
th«  first  time,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concemingr 
the  duels;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  fraud, 
eonceming  the  forgeries  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Lady  of  Exeter;  which  two  natures  of 
crimes,  force  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  all,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
fiibric  the  several  jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
Tliere  wants  a  fourth  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  certain  commonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
begOB  to  do  in  some  things,  and  to  speak  of  in 
tome  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
fo  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  that 
plsoe,  this  will  follow : 

First,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
Infiaite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
K  more  strict  account,  when  they  shall  be  engaged 
by  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  invite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  informations. 
So  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasts ;  at  the  least,  in  the  reign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particulars,  besides  the  two  commis- 
sions of  the  navy,  and  the  buildings  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  you  will  have  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
pBed,)  I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  advancing  the  clothing  of 
England,  as  well  the  old  drapery  as  the  new,  and 
til  the  incidents  thereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
xeiilm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
wilh  com  and  grain,  and  the  government  of  the 
aiportation  and  importation  thereof;  and  direct- 
ing  of  public  granaries,  if  cause  be. 

Commission  for  introducing  and  nourishing 
mtnu&ctures  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
mwork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  nature. 

Commission  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
tad  highways. 

Commission  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
lands. 

Commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  grier- 
toces  of  informers. 


Commission  for  the  better  proceedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defence,  ordnance, 
powder,  tnunition,  and  armour. 

Of  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shall 
please  you :  and  I  wish  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissioners' 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  common* 
place,  for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published ;  because  it  will  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of,  co-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  matters  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  ma- 
jesty's magnanimity,  in  opere  operaiOf  Uiat  is  so 
good ;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  re- 
spects, will  do  no  hurt  to  your  afifairs. 


TO  THE  LOBB  CHANCELLOB.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

By  his  majesty's  directions,  Sir  Francis  Blon- 
dell  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Ireland,  with 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  recom- 
mend him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship's  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absence, 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BucKiKdHAsr. 

Theobalds,  the  M  of  Octobefi  lOtO. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  pliase  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  especially 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  although 
I  have  dedicated  a  work,f  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  your 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  you 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  much 
to  your  person  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines. 

The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  be  set 
forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  Judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism 

•  Hkrl.  M88.  vd.  7000.      ^      •  f  Novum  Organum. 
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incompetent  for  sciences  of  nature ;  and  thereby 
to  make  philosophy  and  sci^ces  both  more  true 
and  more  active. 

This  tending  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man's  estate  with  new  value,  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
is  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
beneficence. 

There  be  two  of  your  council,  and  one  other 
b'shop*  of  this  land,  that  know  I  have  been  about 
some  such  work  near  thirty  years  ;f  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
woiiM  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

This  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  your  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  favour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  much  as  a  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  more  swiftly ;  which  I  would  be  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  fur  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
I  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
set  on  going,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
Christian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my 
former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

,  And  so  I  ever  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties, 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Vcrulam,  Cane' 
York  Houia,  this  I3ih  of  October,  1080. 


TO  THE  U)RD  CHANCELLOR.t 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

♦  Dr.  LaiiceloC  Andrews,  Bi«bop  of  Wincheiter. 

f  Mr.^CharobeTlftin,  in  a  leuer  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
basMdor  at  Ilulland,  dated  at  London,  October  26th,  1090, 
mentions,  that  Mr.  Henry  Code,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Esser,  and  executed  for  being  concerned  io 
hii  treaeons,  having  long  since  perused  this  woric,  gave  this 
censure,  that  *'  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  worit, 
and  a  wise  man  would  not.*'  And,  In  another  letter,  dated 
'February  3, 109&-I,  Mr.  Cbamberlain  Ukes  notice,  that  the 
ktaig  copld  not  forbear,  someUoies,  In  reading  that  boolc,  to 
fay,  that  **  it  was  liice  the  peace  of  God,  that  patscth  all  un- 
dervunding/* 
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lordships  whereof  the  prince  hath  demanded  of  me 
what  account  is  givien.  And  because  I  caonoi 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  use  all  expedition  thst 
may. be,  in  making,  your  answer  4o  me,  that  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  very 
desirous  thereof.  And  so  I  nest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BCCKIHOHAM* 

Royston,  14th,  of  October,  1090. 

Endorsed, 
Touching  the  Begister  of  Wills. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  HoirouRABLB  Lord, 

I  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  &Toiir 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  in  the  business  conoemiDg 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majesty's  pleasure  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to<ei^ 
treat  of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  thf 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  Ke  will  more  fully  inform 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  have  m 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice:  for  whick 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGBAM* 

RoyttOD,  ISih  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINtiHAJC 
My  vert  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  understand  what 
Cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  thai 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills ;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  oneiy  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  eittoj 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  etayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  thoee 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seaL 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  h^od  Uie 
attorney*  with  none  or  little  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellorf  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  otiier,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet4^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury ;  and  have  required  the  solicitor^  to 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  in 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  your 

♦  Sir  Henry  Yelverton. 

t  Sir  Humphrey  May,  made  Chancellor  of  tlie  Duchy, 
Marcli«,l017. 

t  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  In  IttM* 
he  was  fined  £20,000  for  bribery,  corruption,  and  exaction  Ik 
that  office.    He  died  In  1087. 

I  Sir  Tbomaa  Coventry. 
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loidthip,  while  business  is  bot  in  passage,  were 
(lost.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  oblig^ed 

friend  and  feithful  seirant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane* 
r  10, 1090. 


TO  THB  KING,  THANKING  HT8  MAJESTY  FOR  HIS 
0RAC10U3  ACCEPTANCE  OF  HIS  BOOK. 

Mat  it  plbasb  your  Majesty, 

I  eannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  received 
hj  your  last  letter  of  yoar  own  royal  hand.*  I 
■eQ  yooT  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benevolent 
Mpeet  and  gracious  influence  upon  all  things  that 
tend  to  a  general  good. 

Daphnt,  quid  antiqnot  tiinioniin  susplcit  artas  1 
Ecce  Dionsi  procenit  Ccaaris  astrum ; 
Aslrum,  quo  legetes  gauderept  flrugibua,  et  quo 
I>aceret  apricia  io  collibus  uva  eolorem.  f 

Thb  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's 
broad  and  wine,  which  are  the  characters  of  tem- 
poral blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  God*s  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Ctttar's  star. 

Your  majesty  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singular  favour,  but  to  your  business  a  material 
kelp,  if  yon  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be*  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principal,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
and  profoundness  of  your  majesty's  judgment 
ought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  and 
your  questions,  observations,  and  admonishments 
Bury  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 
&rther  that  your  majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 
setting  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 
tnial  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 
toHus  negotiu  a  thing  which  I  assure  myself  wilt 
bo  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 
yoo;  I  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  yours  that 
dolighteth  in  light:  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 
in  your -times,  many  noble  inventions  may  be 
diseoveied  for  man's  use.  For  who  can  tell,  now 
this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go; 
ind  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower? 
But  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 
this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
majesty. 

[October  10, 1(00.] 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 
I  send  now  only  to  give  his  majesty  thanks  for 

•  Of  tbe  lOth  of  Octobar,  1010,  printed  In  Lord  Bacoa'e 
worka. 
t  Vb'gU,  Eclof .  IX.  yen. 


the  singular  comfort  which  I  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  of  his  own  hand,  touching  my  book. 
And  I  must  also  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  affectionately 
written. 

I  did  even  now  receive  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approve  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  have  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  vulgar,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  vulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  of  it  is 
not  yet  proper.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulabi,  Cane. 
October  10,  lOfO. 

Endoraed, 
In  answer  to  his  inajesty^s  directions  touching  the 
proclamaiion  for  a  Parliament, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

After  my  very  hearty  cotnmendations  I  have 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  you  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  ^^^  ^fo°i  making  any 
question  of  it  that  he  every  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  Judges 
assured  his  majesty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

Very  loving  friend  at  command, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 
Newnaarketftbe  S4ih  of  November,  lOSO 
Endoraed, 
Showing  liis  majesty  is  satisfied  with  precedents^ 
touching  the  princess  summons  to  Parliament, 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  the  number  of 
patents  which  we  liave  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  showed  my- 
self when  they  were  in  Ruit.  The  one,  that  to  Sir 
Giles  Momposson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers  and  Mr.  Maule,  touch- 
ing the  recognisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  spo 

♦  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7000. 
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daily  the  twt  first  of  them,  are  more  rumoured, 
both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  the  gentlemen,  yea, 
and  by  the  judges  themselves,  than  any  other 
patents  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap* 
pertained  to  the  singular  love  and  affection  which 
I  bear  you  upon  so  many  obligation^,  to  wish  and 
advise  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the 
envy  of  these  things,  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
selves, bear  no  great  fruit,  and  rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoever,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  1  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  bis  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  ehief  justice  to  he  lord  treasurer;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king^ssake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  counsels,  which  1 
have  given  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  have  lain  dead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  I 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  cor  una  ei  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  man,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  his  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  cases,  to  cast  out,  now  at 
his  coming  down,  some  words,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  service,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  me  put  his  majesty  in  remembranee 
of  three  things  now  upon  bis  entrance,  which  he 
is  presently  to  go  in  hand  with :  tbe  first,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear  the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer: 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeavour  the 
taking  off  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but  these  being  his  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occur,  will  do  well  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
November  49,  IWO. 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  my  comfort,  to  see  how 
his  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
vant's, and  your  lordship's,  meet. 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  his 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
not  dine  with  the  speaker ;  for  his  drink  will  not 
lie  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
OUT  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
my  lord  chief  jostice  will  tell  yoa  the  reason. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAK. 

Mr  VERV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  was  so  full  of  «old,  as  I  could,  not  attend  bU 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  despatched  the 
proclamation  with  the  council.  There  was  ia  mo- 
tion to  have  sharpened  it ;  but  better  none,  than 
over  sharp  at  first.  I  moved  the  council  aUo  for 
supplying  the  committee  for  drawing^  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  .of  my  liord  Ho> 
hart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape  t 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  is 
loss  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  kin^, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  have  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  over  diligence;  but 
still  methinks  there  is  a  ^middle  thing  between 
art  and  chanoe :  I  think  they  call  it  providence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  servants  owe  to 
their  sovereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importance 
and  straits  of  occasions.  And  those  hufiing 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ought  to 
make  us  the  better  provided.  The  way  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  question^ 
advisedly,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  him; 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council,  a 
little  to  advise  upon  it.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 
December  SI,  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mr  HONOITRABLB  LoRD, 

.  His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  now  his  solicitor-general,  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general :  and  that  your  lord- 
ship give  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly* 
And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  frien4  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIRGBAM. 
Wbiteballt  Mh  of  JsDVary,  1080. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  yoar 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martin, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  who  hath 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery,  at  your  first  sitting  in  the  next  term, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  others,  upon  an 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband; 
which  cause,  I  am  informed,  hath  received  three 
verdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  in 

•  Lord  Chief  Juetke  of  the  Common  Pleu. 
tHuUMSS.  vol.  7000. 
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the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  a  dismission  before  j 
jouT  lordship :  'which  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
do,  because  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  majesty  to 
tlie  said  Sir  Richard  Martin,  acknowledging  the 
good  senriee  that  he  did  him  in  this  kingdom,  at 
the  time  of  his  majesty's  being  in  Scotland^  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship,  that  you  would 
gif e  hm  •  fnll  and  fair  hearing  of  her  cause,  and 
a  lipeedy  despatch  thereof,  her  poverty  being 
•ach«  that  having  nothing  to  live  on  but  her  hus- 
band's debts,  if  ber  suit  long  depend,  she  shall 
be  enforced  to  lose  her  cause  for  want  of  means 
lo  follow  it:  wherein  I  will  acknowledge  your 
lordship*s  favour,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Whitehall,  the  I3th  of  January,  1030. 


TO  THE  ^.ORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  you,  that  you  give  present  order 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
aigned  by  his  majesty  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
recorder  of  London,  to  be  his  majesty's  solicitor- 
general.    So  I  rest  your  lordship's 

friend  and  servant,  • 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Theobalds,  SOih  of  January^  1620. 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Mat  it  plbasc  tour  Majestt, 

I  thank  God  I  number  days,  both  in  thank- 
fblness  to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
ahould  likewise  number  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which,  as  to  take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  number;  so  even  in  this  kind  of  steps 
and  degrees  of  advancement,  they  are  in  greater 
Bumber  than  scarcely  any  other  of  your  subjects 
can  say.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  migesty  hath  raised  me. 

You  formed  me  of  the  learned  council  extraor- 
dinary, without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  indivi' 
duum  vagum.  You  established  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  soon  after  you  placed  me  soli- 
citor, where  I  served  seven  years:  then  your 
majesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
general ;  then  privy  counsellor,  while  I  was 
fLttorney ;  a  kind  of  miracle  of  your. favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  thence  keeper  of 
your  seal ;  and  because  that  was  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  not  fixed,  chancellor :  and  when  your  ma* 

•  Harl.  M8S.  toI.  7000. 

f  ThM  feeint  to  hav«  been  wrkt«ii  by  Lohl  St.  Albania  Joit 
after  he  waa  created  a  Tliooant  by  that  title,  January  27, 

leao. 


jesty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  was  your  gprace 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  mak- 
ing me  Baron  Verulam,  and  now  Viscount  Su 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  an 
accord  for  a  close.  And  so  I  may  without  super- 
stition be  buried  in  St.  Alban's  habit  or  vest- 
ment. 

Besides  the  number,  the  obligation  is  increased 
by  three  notes  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  such  a  king;  for  honours  from  some  kings 
are  but  great  chancels,  or  counters,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majesty,  they  are  indeed  dignities  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's 
favour,  which  proceedeth  as  the  divine  favour, 
from  gr^ce  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  these  splen- 
dours of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patents, 
absque  alt  quid  inde  reddendo.  Offices  have  bur- 
dens of  cares  and  labours;  but  honours  have  lio 
burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth  rather  raise 
men's  spirits  than  aceable  tliero,  or  press  them 
down. 

Then  I  must  say,  quid  retribuam  7  T  have  no- 
thing of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hdth  given 
me  I  shall  present  unto  your  majesty;  which  is 
care  and  diligence,  and  assiduous  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  the  chief,  car  unum  et  viam  unam ; 
hoping  that  your  majesty  will  do,  as  your  supe- 
rior doth ;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  you 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfections.  And, 
lastly,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  best  of  my 
time,  which  I  assure  myself  I  shall  conclude  in 
your  favour,  and  survive  in  your  remembrance. 
And  that  is  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  rest  shall 
be  in  prayers  for  your  majesty. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mv  NOBLE  Lord, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  saith  there  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour ;  which  he  holdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  so  well  a  deserving  servant.  For 
myself,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifestation 
of  his  majesty's  favour  toward  you,  and  will  con* 
tribute  all  that  is  in  me,  to  the  increasing  of  his 
g'ood  opinion ;  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINCnAM. 
Mv  TERV  GOOD  LoRD, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  is 
a  play-day  for  me.  But  I  will  wait  on  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  be  necessary. 

•  HarLMSS.  VOL  7000.    . 
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I  do  hear  from  divers  of  jadgment,  that  to-mor- 
low's  conference*  is  like  to  pass  in  a  calm,  as  to 
the  referees.f  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  formerly  the  trampet,  said  yesterday,  that  be 
did  now  incline  to  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  have  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king ;  and 
80  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody :  I  do  but 
listen,  and  I  have  doubt  only^  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  caveat  given  him 
from  the  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  from  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  earned  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow ;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to  wish 
you  did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  thai 
kind ;  and,  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  counte- 
nance, when  your  lordship,  according  to  your 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  mote  regard  of  the 
fraternity  you  have  with  great  counsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  good  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
out  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
.  Parliament;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  es  pour^ 
point.  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  ever  best 
in  causes  of  estate ;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
thereof,  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
foreigners,  who  may  make  a  far  other  judgment 
than  we  mean,  of  a  beginning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  officers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assemblies  of  estates.  But  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makes  me  more  sparing  than 
perhaps,  as  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever, 
Fr.  St.  Alban,  Canp. 
March  7,  the  day  I  received  the  seal,  1620. 


TO  THB  KING4 

It  may  plkasb  your  Majesty. 

I  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight; 
and   because  it  was  stronger  than  the  ancient 

*  On  Monday  the  6th  of  March,  1620-Sl,  the  House  of  Lords 
received  a  message  from  the  Commons,  desiring  a  cooference 
touching  certain  grievances,  principally  concerning  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson.— See  Journal  of  the  Houoo  of  Lords. 

t  Those  to  whom  the  king  referred  the  petitions,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  fit  to  be  granted  or  not.  This  ex- 
planation  of  the  word  rtftrtet^  I  owe  to  a  note  in  a  MS.  let- 
ter,, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

X  The  date  of  this  letter  is  determined  to  be  the  8th  of 
March,  1620-1,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  mentioned 
to  have  been  written  on  that  Thursday,  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  adjourned  to  the  Saturday  fbllowing'.  It  appears 
from  Um  Journal  of  that  House,  that,  on  the  8th  of  March, 


summons  of  the  exchequer,  which  is,  ntoi  leipium 
et  omnia  tua  diligiii  whereas  this  was  Mieul  nu 
diUgisi  I  used  all  possible  care  to  effect  your 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  lovd 
treasurer ;  and  we  attended  his  highness  soon 
after  seven  of  the  clock,  at  Whitehall,  to  avoid 
farther  not^.  We  agreed,  that  if  ^  message 
came,  we  would  put  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  understood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  piece* 
dent ;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pre- 
pared, that  the  conference  might  be  with  more 
fruit. 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
when  I  came  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  part  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  on 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  sit  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  bepaose  they  were  conv<x»ir 
tion-days ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  luck  #as,  the  house  read  two  bills, 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereupon  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion ;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  House* 
But  the  ednsummatum  est  was  past,  though  I  pe> 
ceived  a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  majesty *8 
preservation,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
Thursday,  at  eleven  of  our  forenoon,  Mareh  8,  i^KZO. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mr  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm ;  for  my  fortune 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  clean  house 


1030,  the  said  House,  at  which  were  present  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  adjourned  to  Saitur. 
day  the  10th,  on  which  day  a  conference  of  both  Houses  was 
held  relating  to  the  complaint  of  that  of  the  Cominons  against ' 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Of  this  conference  the  lord  chancellor 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  12,  to  the  House  otLordm^ 
remarliing,  that  "the  Inducement  to  this  conference  was  to 
clear  the  king's  honour,  touching  granu  to  Sir  Giles,  and  th« 
passages  in  procuring  the  same."  After  this  report  of  the 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  William,  Earl  of  Pern* 
broke,  complained  to  the  House,  that  two  great  lords,  mean- 
ing the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  treasurer,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Mandevllle,  had,  in  that  conference,  opako  im  tkrir 
own  defence,  not  beings  allowed  to  do  so  when  the  eomntitUtB 
mere  named.  Upon  which  both  the  lords  acknowledged  their 
error,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  House. 

*  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  Lord 
St.  Alban  began  to  be  accused  of  abuses  in  his  offica  of 
chancellor. 
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for  friends  or  servants.  But  Job  himself,  or 
wboaoerer  was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunt- 
ing for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been 
used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
espechiUy  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark, 
and  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hounslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But 
the  king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
to  these  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
mttendance  and  business,  together  with  these  cares, 
imd  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast'  me  down; 
and  that  it  will  be  thought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
But  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  hold  out.  God  prosper 
you. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHAJ^CELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY.  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Gi)oo  Mr.  Chancellor, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  you  a 
^  patent*  of  his  majesty's  for  the  separation  6f 
the  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  survey,  and  the  erecting  them 
into  a  corporation  of  themselves  under  the  9urvey 
of  the  physicians.  It  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  fair 
bosiness  both  for  law  and  conveniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  is  infawrem 
viUBf  where  the  other  part  is  infawrem  lucri.  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
have  been  ever  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  that  touches  upon  me 
hut  post  diem^  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
afier  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apothe- 
eariesf  presented  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsoever,  as  it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
jaked  up  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
tides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  roe  yet,  which 
is  not  fallen  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

#  TiM  patent  fbr  f ncorporattnt;  th«  apoth^cnries  by  tbem- 
MlveSfbythtt  appellation  of  **Tbe  Masteri,  Wardens,  and 
Society  of  the  Art  and  Myitery  of  Apothecaries  of  London/* 
Wat  dated  December  6, 1617.  They  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  company  of  grocers,  April  9, 1600. 

f  Hit  lordship  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  ho  had  received  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  company 
of  apothecaries,  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  as,  lilcewise, 
a  taster  of  gold  worth  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounda, 
with  a  present  of  ambergrise,  from  the  apothecaries  that 
■tood  with  the  grocers ;  And  two  hun^lred  pounds  of  the 
grocers;  he  admiu  the  several  sums  to  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  three  parties,  bnt  alleges,  ''that  he  consi' 
dered  those  presents  aa  no  Judicial  business,  but  a  concord 
of  composition  between  the  parties :  and,  as  he  thought  they 
had  all  three  received  good,  and  they  were  all  common 
purses,  be  thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  what  they 
voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  had  taken  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe,  he  knew  ii  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  be 
put  to  the  account  of  the  three  Mveral  companiea ." 


saith,  satit  at  lapsos  nan  erigeref  urgere  veto 
jacenteSf  aut  prxcipitanits  impellerty  eerie  ut  inhu» 
manum,  Mr.  Chancellor, .  if  you  will  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  me  upon  this  occasion,  by  show* 
ing  tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  had  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  to  do  you  service. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mv  VERV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  the  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  his 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  master,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant. 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty's  in- 
clination, it  shall  be,  as  it  hath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction;  and,  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  go  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  have  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  But 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  his 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  from 
the  Tower  as  written  de  profundh^  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  to  be  ex  aquis  aalsis, 
June  93,  16S1. 

Endorsed, 
To  Lord  Buckingham,  upon  bringing  Mr,  Meautyt 

to  kiss  the  kingU  hands. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  me  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament.  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  hopes 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but 

•  This  letter  is  reprinted  here,  because  it  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  published  in  Letters,  Memoirs,  Parliamen- 
ury  Afliiirs,  State  Papers,  &c.  bv  Robert  Stephens,  Esq.,  p. 
Ml,  EdU.  Jiondon,  1736, 4to. 
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yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay 
my  abilities  for  use. 

God  preserve  and  pro^>er  your  lordship.. 

September  5, 1621, 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 

May  it  please  tour  Hiorkbss, 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledge  your  highness's 
favour  in  my  troubles';  but  acknowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  favour.  Yet,  even  that  is 
not  inconveuient ;  for  thanksgiving  and  petition 
go  well  together,  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  for  means  to  subsist ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  your  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  the  king.  That  done,  I  ^hall  ever  be 
ready  either  at  God's  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
leave  to  serve  such  a  king. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  the  back, of  the  draughU  of  the  thru  preceding 
letters  toere  written  the  following  memoranda* 

.  Bishops  Winchester,*  Durham,  j*  London.^ 

Lord  Duke,§  Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  Chambetlain,|j  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remembrance  by  you ;  and  though  in  this  private 
fortune  I  shall  have  use  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  affec- 
tion his  lordship  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  those  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
one  for  ray  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtherance  of  my  private  life  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  any  thing  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
as  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  wanted  power  to  be  of  use  for  him. 

Lord  of  Kelly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
part  touching"  the  confinement. 


TO  THE  KING 
It  WAT  PLEASE  YOUR  MaIESTY, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the  recrea- 
tion of  your  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  recreation,  which  I  know  remaineth 
with  your  majesty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  clemency  and  benefi- 
cence. I  shall  never  measure  my  poor  service 
by  the  merit,  which  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


*  Dt.  Andrews. 

t  Dr.  (Seorge  Monntahi. 

II  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 


f  Dr.  Richard  Nefle. 
k  Lemoz. 


acceptation,  which  hath  been  always  favourably 
great.  I  have  served  your  majesty  now  seventeen 
years ;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  io 
the  commission  of  the  union,)  I  received  firom 
your  majesty  never  chidingr  or  rebuke,  but  always . 
sweetness  and  thanks.  Neither  was  I  in  th^M 
seventeen  years  ever  chargeable  to  your  majes^, 
but  got  my  means  in  an  honourable  sweat  of  my 
labour,  save  that  of  late  your  majesty  was  graci^ 
ously  pleased  to  bestow  upon^me  the  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.  For  in 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
farming  of  the  pet^  writs,  I  improved  your  ma- 
jesty's revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  year. 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attorney's  place,  which  was  a  gainful 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  wa& 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  commendam.  The 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  have 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  livinjf ;  and 
the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.  I  hope  my  courses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thread 
which  remaineth,  as  your  majesty  in  doing  me 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  noi^r, 
and  shall  be  bom  hereafter.  I  have  been  the 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsmaiu 
Let  your  own  royal  heart,  and  my  noble  fnend, 
speak  th6  rest. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithful 

poor  servant  and  beadsman, 
Fr.  St.  Alban, 
September  5, 1831. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  thai  if  he  had  pleased 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not  been 
ruined.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  you,  I  have  served  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  if  I  had  pleased  God,  as  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  withxne* 


TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will.  <> 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which, 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  mcmey 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business, 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  whi^h 
may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  yon 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  led, 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  6t 
King  Henry  the  Vllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  your 
forerunner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  bloody 
is  doubled  npon  your  majesty. 
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in 


I  dont  not  hare  presumed  to  entreat  your  ma- 
jestj  to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
Ifiuft  to  aignify  what  you  would  have  amended. 
B«t  ainoe  yon  are  pleaiBed  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
wOl  hope  for  it. 

[*God  knoweth  whether  ever  I  shall  see  you 
again ;  but  I  will  pray  for  yoa  to  the  last  gasp, 
fasting] 

The  same,  your  true  beadsman. 
Fa.  St.  Aleak. 
rS^lflU. 


VR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  ELECT,  AND 
LORD  HEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  TO  THE 
VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  TERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Having  perused  a  privy  seal,  containing  a  par- 
don for  your  lordship,  and  thought  seriously 
thereupon,  I  find,  that  the  passing  of  the  nme 
(the  assembly  in  Parliament  so  near  approachingf ) 
cannot  but  be  much  prejudicial  to  the  service  of 
the  king,  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
hsim,  to  that  commiseration,  which  otherwise 
would  be  had  of  your  lordship's  present  estate, 
and  especially  to  ray  judgment  and  fidelity.  I 
have  ever  aflectionately  loved  your  lordship's 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
ments ;  nor  had  ever  cause  to  disafiect  your  lord- 
ship's person :  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  could  have 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  affliction  or  discon- 
tentment unto  your  lordship's  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  assem- 
bly be  over  and  dissolved  ;  and  I  will  be  then  as 
leady  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  aceept  of  it : 
i(nd|  in  the  mean  time,  undertake  that  the  king 
tnd  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
delay  as  a  service  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
your  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what- 
•OiSTer, 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  elect.  Gustos  Sigilli. 
WMtmlDiter  College,  October  18,  lOSl. 
n  the  right  honowabU^  his  very  good  hrdj  the 

Lord  Viscount  St.  Man. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lord, 

I  know  the  reasons  must  appear  to  your  lord- 
ship many  and  weighty  which  should  move  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dissuade  it ;  and 
somewhat  the  more  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  un£t  subject  for  noble  dealing. 

#  Thif  p«wac<<  baa  a  line  drawn  OTer  It. 

t  It  met  November  ti,  IQSl,  and  was  dkaolved  Fehramry 

Vol.  in.— 18 


The  message  I  received  by  Mr.  Meautys  old  inn 
port  inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  the  pardon ; 
your  lordship's  last  letter,  in  the  time :  for,  as  for 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  fair  for  his  majesty's  and  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  own  knowledge,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  that*  My 
affliction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better, 
and  not  worse ;  yet  loving  advice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meautys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  might  reap  so  much  your  fruit  of 
your  lordship's  professed  good  afiection,  as  to 
know  in  some  more  particular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  doubteth,  or  disliketh,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  satisfaction  or  ac- 
quiescence, if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  St.  Albak. 

October  18, 1631. 


PETITION   OF  THE  LORD   VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN, 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Mr  RIGHT  HONOtJRABLE  VERY  GOOD  LoRDS/ 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships' justice,  I  do  now,  in  like  manner,  crave 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity. 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  friends  about  my  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  anc 
the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  1  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  from  all  op- 
portunities to  treat  with  any  to  do  myself  good, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks;  and  that,  which  is 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  been 
no  partaker  of  my  oflfending,  must  be  partaker  of 
this  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  since 
there  is  a  time  for  justice,  and  a  time  for  misery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  suffered,  which  is  not  littie,  and  to  re- 
commend this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  mercy,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  cha- 
rity and  nobility ;  you  shall  do  me  good ;  you 

*  Re  bad  been  committed  to  the  Tower  in  May,  10S1,  and 
dtacharf ed  after  two  daya*  confinement  therei  accordinf  to 
Camden.— JtnnaUt  RegU  Jaeobi  /.,  p.  71.  There  If  a  letter  of 
ilia  lordihip  to  the  Marqula  of  Bockinffham,  dated  fVom  th« 
Tower,  May  31,  im,  desiring  hia  lordabip  to  procure  hii  dl» 
ctaarf e  tliat  day. 
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fthall  do  my  creditors  good^  and,  it  may  be,  you 
shall  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  the  carcass  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  oat  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
future  times. 
God  bless  your  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Endorsed, 
Copy  of  the  petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Par* 
liament. 


TO  iOHN,  LORD  DIGBY.* 
Mr  TERT  CK)OD  LoRD, 

Receiving,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  yea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in  both  my  fortunes;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  very 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
no  leper ;  but  one  that  served  his  majesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  other ;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  afieciionate 

to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Gorbambury,  tbit  lut  of  December,  1031. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  redeivf^  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Thei^fore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royetoo,  December  16, 1021. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkRv  GOOD  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conference  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  Cretted  eo  in  November,  1618,  and  in  September,  1032, 
Earl  of  Brifltol. 
i  Bbi\.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 


indeed  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of  writing :  I  metn 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  waa 
to  see  your  lordship.  eBut  since  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  take 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied'the 
more  to  use  that  liberty  modestly.  Wherefore^ 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  .coma 
to  London,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  friend, 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  good  affection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  ba 
indifferent.  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  s6  far,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Fal)^* . 
land.  But  because'  perhaps  it  may  cost  hloi  a 
journey,  which  I  may  not  in  good  manneri 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  Edward  SaokvUle, 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,f  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stran^r 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em- 
ploy a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and.Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  wltk 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  WeH  I  shiilL 
entreat  him  to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be< 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Your 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
will  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  my  time  was  confined  by  due  respect 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con-, 
strued  to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 
Endorsed, 
7b  the  Lord  of  Buckingham^  in  answer  to  his  of 
the  leth  of  Deeembet. 


THOMAS  MEAUTYS,  ESQ-t  TO  THE  LORD  VW- 
COUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,$  whom  I  find  very  zealous, 
as  I  told  your  lordship.    I  left  him  to  do  your 

*  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  as  lord  high  admiral.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  In  1637.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  married  hfai 
dauchter  Frances. 

f  Sir  Robert  Heath,  made  solicitor  in  Jannary  14, 1690-1. 

%  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Albaiii 
while  bis  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  and  was  aAerwardi 
cleric  of  the  council,  and  knighted.  He  succeeded  his  patron 
in  the  manor  of  Gorhambury,  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas,  came  to  his  cousin  and  heir,  Sir  ThoniaB  Meautys, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of 
Culford  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  knight ;  which  lady  married  a  seeom* ' 
husband,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  baronet,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  purchased  the  reversion  of  Gorhambury  flrom 
Sir  Hercules  Meautyr,  nephew  of  the  second  Sir  Thomas. 

)  Afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  well  known  for  his  duel,  la 
1613,  whb  tbt  Lord  Kinloss,  in  which  the  latter  Was  nillad. 
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•errioe,  in  any  particular  yon  shall  command 
him,  to  my  lord  marquis,  (though  it  were  With 
some  adventure ;)  and  withal  he  imparted  to  me 
what  adyic«  he  had  given  to  my  lady  this  aAer- 
Boon,  upon  his  visiting  of  her  at  York  House, 
when  Mr.  Packer  also,  as  it  fell  Out,  was  come, 
at  the  same  time,  to  see  my  lady,  and  seemed  to 
eoncnr  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville  in  the  same 
ways ;  which  were  for  my  lady  to  become  a  suitor 
to  my  Lady  Buckingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
nessf  to  work  my  lord  marquis  for  obtaining  of 
the  king  some  bounty  towards  your  lordship ;  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  thousand  pounds  for  the 
•mall  writs.  If  I  may  speak  my  opinion  to  your 
lordship;  it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  small  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  rusty  clock  agoing,  and  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  time,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  requests.  Yet, 
because  your  lordship  directed  me  to  wish  my 
lady,  from  you,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
hut  only  to  open  her  mind  in  discourse  unto 
friends,  until  she  should  receive  your  farther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
putting  it  on  too  fast  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

I  inquired,  even  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament  Was 
coming  forth.  He  tells  me  he  knows  no  more 
eertainty  of  it,  than  that  Mr.  Secretary  com- 
manded him  yesterday  to  be  ready  for  despatching 
of  the  writs,  when  he  should  be  called  for ;  but 
since  then  he  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  some 
qualms;  but  they  speak  it  still  aloud  at  court 
^at  the  king  is  resolved  of  it. 

Benbow  tells  me  likewise,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  days  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  commission  of  peace ;  and 
that  their  work  is  to  empty  the  commission  in 
some  counties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Parliament  men ;  which  course  sure  helps  to  ring 
the  passing  bell  to  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Borough^  tells  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
fain  to  attend  some  service  for  the  king,  but  about 
Saturday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  wait  upon 
your  lordship.    I  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  forever  to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Meautys. 
January  3,  1621. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  my  most  honoured  lord, 
the  Lord  VueoutU  St.  Jlban. 

*  Mnrv,  CounteM  of  Buckingham,  mother  of  the  marquis. 

f  Cntharine,  Marcbioneu  of  Buckingham,  wife  of  the 
marqui!!,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Francii,  Earl  of 
Kiitland. 

$John  Borough,  educated  In  common  la^  at  6ray*s  Inn, 
Keeper  of  the  Recordii  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Secretary  to 
the  Earl  Bfarihal,  in  1692  made  Norroy  ;  in  July,  the  year 
foUowing,  knighted,  and  on  the  33d  of  December,  the  same 
Year,  made  Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  the  place  of  Sir  William 
iefar.    He  died  Octobw  91,  ISO. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  please  your  Lordship, 

This  afternoon  my  lady  found  access  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  for  her  hy  my  Lord  of  Mont* 
gomery*  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  seemed  to 
contend  which  of  them  should  show  most  patience 
in  waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afternoon) 
the  opportunity  to  hring  my  lord  to  his  chamber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  he  was 
come,  she  found  time  enough  to  speak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  as  that  what 
passed  was  no  secret  to  me  and  some  others  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  because  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeth  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  passage,  it  becometh  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship's  rielation. 

I  send  your  lordship  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  the  Parliament,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  forgotten  that  we f  have  done  amiss ;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  that  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  see,  to  commend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship's  to  my  Lord  of 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
I  received  the  letter;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  he  had  rather  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  answer  than  so  noble  and  kind  a  letter.  He 
intends  to  see  your  lordship  some  time  this  week, 
and  so  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  iny  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it. 

There  are  packets  newly  come  out  of  Spain ; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  contents ;  wherein  there  is  an  absolute  promise 
and  undertaking  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate ;  the  dispensation  returned  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digby  goes  shortly ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  his  going,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wednesday,  and  the 
prince  certainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  marquis, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,  at  his  house  by  Watford. 

Mr.  Murray^  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  Brooke,||  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him ;  and  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship  ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  your  lordship 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and 
those  rather  words,  as  epidemic,  and  mild,  instead 

•  Philip,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Mr.  Meautys  was  member  in  th.s  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

t  Thomas  Murrvy,  tutor  and  secretary  to  the  prince,  made 
proTOst  of  Eton  College,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
who  died  February  19, 1621-3.  Mr.  Murray  died,  likewise, 
April  1, 1033. 

^  The  History  of  the  Relfn  of  King  Henry  the  Seveotli. 
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of  debonnaire^  etc.  Only  that  of  persona  attainted , 
enabled  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  reversal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have 
left  out.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.'Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him 
a  week  of  much  business,  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it;  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  it  in,  for  that  the  book  deserveth  it. 
I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship^s  hands* 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

to' honour  and  serve, 

T.  Meadtvs. 
Janaary  7,  leai-S. 

This  proclamation  is  not  yet  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  hands. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  BT.  ALBAN. 

My  most  honoured  Lord, 

I  met,  even  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  unex- 
pected, and  yet  so  certainly  true,  as  that,  howso- 
ever, I  had  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relater 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer- 
set's and  his  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land, and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  first  to  some  one  place,f  but  absolute 
and  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  peradventure  this  might  occasion  you  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

forever  to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Meauttr. 


LODOWIC  STUART.  DUKE  OP  LENOX,  :T0  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House;  wherein  I  will  not  offer  any  conditions 
U)  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  understood, 

*  January  0,  1631-3.  CaadM  Jinnrntu  JUgis  Jacobi  /., 
p.  77. 

t  Camden^  vhi  rajmo,  says,  tliat  *'  tbjB  earl  waf  ordered  to 
confine  bimaelf  to  the  Lord  Vlwoont  WeUingford*!  houie, 
or  neigbboiirliood." 


that  the  consideration  of  your  lady's  wanting  g 
house  hath  bred  some  difficulty  in  your  lordship 
to  part  with  it,  I  will  for  that  make  offer  unto  your 
lordship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  the  house  in  Canon 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
commodious  and  capable  house,  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absolute  power ;  and  whereof  yoqr 
lordship  shall  have  as  long  time  as  you  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House.  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  your  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
you  are  well  assured  of  my  well  wishes  to  yoo 
in  general ;  and  that  in  this  particular,  though  I 
have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  be- 
fore your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  use 
thereof  then.  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  so  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  which 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lordship,  t 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lenox,,  ' 

In  respect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  omy 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Whitehall,  the  29th  of  January,  1021. 

Th  the  Right  Honourable  my  very  good  brd^  n^ 
Lord  Viscount  Si,  AWan. 


ANSWER  OP  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBA!^. 
Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  your  grace  any  thing;  ba$ 
in  this  you  will  pardon  me.  York  House  is  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  first 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  breathf 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  me  leave; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  no 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it. 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  so  like  a  demal, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  hip 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  accounted  of  your  grace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace's,  to  do  you  humble  \ 

service,  affectionate,  &c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  vert  oood  Lord, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro- 
ceeded of  your  lordship's  mere  motion,  without 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  leaye  the  times  and  the 
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ways  to  tbe  same  good  mind  of  yours.  True  it 
iSy  a  small  matter  for  my  debts  would  do  me 
nore  good  now  than  double  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
I  ha?e  lost  six  thousand  pounds  by  year,  besides 
eapt  and  courtesies.  But  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  would  suffice ;  for  I  still  bear  a  little 
of  the  mind  of  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
not  to  be  overchargeable  to  his  majesty ;  and  two 
things  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
that  I  shall  lead  such  a  course  of  life,  as  whatso- 
evisr  the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty^s  and  your  lordship's  honour,  than  to 
envy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
play  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
ab^l  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
the  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
higfanese  wisheth  me  well;  if  you  will  let  me 
know  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  is  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
.  God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 
and  faithful, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
GorkSBbnry,  January  30, 1631. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  rtmr  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
yolir  lordship  had  with  me  for  York  House, 
mltfaough  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deel  with  any  other.  For  I  was  ever  resolved 
yooT  lordship  should  have  had  it,  or  no  man. 
But  your  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly,  in  assure 
ing  me,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
llMonvenience  to  myself.  May  it  please  your 
lordship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
tinoe  of  the  same  mind. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
Jooty  to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment. When  I  was  in  tbe  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
kdp  of  physic;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  deal  with  friends  about  my  business;  I 
could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
•todies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;  all  which 
here  fail  me.  Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
this ;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  devout  beads- 
man, and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Oorbsmbur}'}  thit  8d  of  Feb.,  lOSl. 

•  Mr.  CbanlwrUtn,  la  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Garleton, 
iftted  at  London,  January  19,  UBl-3,  nentlona,  tbat  the  Mar- 
f  ala  of  Bockinf  bam  had  contracted  with  the  I^ord  and  Lady 
Wallingford,  for  tbtlr  hooat  nnr  WhUeball,  for  loine 
•y. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,  that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste;  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  so  I 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  let  fall 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  received  a  letter  by  me  from  your  lordship, 
with  something  in  it  like  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  you  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  But, 
in  the  close,  he  came  about,  and  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  much  with  what  was  within  it* 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  me ;  for  I  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
most  by  it.  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  others, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship^s 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  much 
honester,  as  they  think  themselves  wiser,  than 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to- 
morrow or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet. 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  gocth  back  this  evening;  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  watcheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first.  I  hnhibly  rest 
Your  lordship's  forever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
Tho.  Msadtts. 
Manll  a,  ittl. 


TO  the  lord  viscount  ST.  ALBAN. 

It  may  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  upon  your 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to- 

•  Lionelt  Lord  CraniMd,  mtde  Lord  TNaaurt r  fai  October, 
IttU. 
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morrow,  I  knew,  would  mend  my  welcome,  by 
brining  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  widi 
your  lordship  only,  and  so  to  rebound  back  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Dig^by's  Journey  calls 
for  him  on  the  sudden.  Neither  yet  was  tliis  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marquis  hath  sent  you  a 
message  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  far 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gives 
you  leare  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  five 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus :  "  Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  b^  never  the  worse 
for  him.*'  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  farther  to 
him,  >*Sir  Edward,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend*8  part  for  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  yon,  I  have  not  been  well  used  by  him.*' 
And  Sir  Edward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatsoever  he  might  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal,  taking  upon  him  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeavours  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  been  cast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
your  enemies ;  my  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  after  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Edward 
more  of  his  mind ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
call  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
Hou^e,  which  Sir  Edward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  tog6ther,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship ;  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when,  and  ever, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  Mbautts. 
Endorted, 
lUeeivedy  March  1\. 


TO  HENRY  CART.  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND.* 
Mv  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
I  ever  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
of  my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

'  *  Appointed  Lord  Depaty  of  Ireland,  Septembers,  lOS. 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service ;  and  wish- 
ing to  your  fortune  and  family  all  good. 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged,  etc* 

I  pray  your  yordship  to  present  my  humble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  lilewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed,  March  11. 
Copif  of  my  answer  to  Lord  Falkland. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  received,  by  my  noble  friend,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  the  one,  that  upoa 
his  lordship's  motion  to  his  majesty^  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinement.  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  understandeth, 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  same,  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  himself.  The  thiid, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  from  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  hare 
taken  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marqniSrthat 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you: 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  farther  with  me,  I  shall 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  to  pleasure  your  lordship  afWr  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  maf 
jesty's  contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate  -^ 

to  do  you  service^ 

Fr.  St.  Albav.  . 
Endorsed,  March  13, 
lb  the  Lord  Treasurer. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

The  honourable  correspondence,  which  your 
lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  in  further- 
ing his  majesty's  grace  towards  me,  as  well  con- 
cerning my  liberty  as  the  consideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  yoor 
lordship,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  it  at 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Cranfleld. 
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jcrar  lordship^s  hands.  Yet,  tbas  much  I  am 
glad  of,  that  this  coarse,  yo^ir  lordship  holds  with 
jne,  doth  carry  this  much  upon  itself,  that  tlfe 
world  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
yoQ  have  a  great  and  noble  heart 

For  the  particnlar  business  of  York  House,  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  was 
leady  to  leave  the  conditions  to  your  lordship's 
own  making :  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
yoQ  will  giro  me  leaye  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  much  your  lordship*s  servant, 
and  no  less  ^thful  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
T»ioe  well,  to  set  a  priee  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
ctonsly  pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
vote  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
Hgnified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my- 
Mf  to  your  lordship  touching  the  same ;  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
preeious.  Wherefore,  if  your  lordship  (who 
lEAOweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
tboagfat  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from  your  lordship:  otherwise  I  have 
frllen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  I  have 
felated  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope*  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist  As  for 
•omewhat  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
we  now  my  chief  care,  and  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ship; but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
tiolets  in  your 'garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
yoa^  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
for  my  good. 

So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


TB0MA8  HEAUTTS,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
mifiutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant  This 
day  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it ;  but 
It  ^lls  out  untowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
as  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorharo- 
bory,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
hands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.  Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
much  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  which  I  knew 
not  till  six  this  evening:  and  because  your  lord- 

•  The  Lord  Viflcoiint  St.  Albtn,  In  a  latter  to  tbe  king, 
ftom  Oorhambary,  90tb  of  March,  lWl-%  thanks  hto  majesty 
for  referring  Os  eoiuMsniftM  if  kii  hroUn  uWm  to  kit  food 
Uri,  tko  lord  UrMtmrtr. 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord-r 
ship  wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  fresh  poety 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  will  be  here  on. Saturday. 

Your  booksf  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
up.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it :  only  she  means  to 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  first: 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  please  to  make 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  lords  long  to  be  in 
York  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  with  your  lordship  to>. 
morrow ;  and  then  I  shall  write  the  rest 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

and  honour  to  serve  you. 


TO  THOMAS  MEAUTYS,  ESQ. 

Good  Mr.  Mbaittts, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first.  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow.- 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  error  in  my  book  ;§  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,. since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  himi 
and  allowed  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur^ 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  raaketh  it 
more  necessary  thaii  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I  leave 
merely  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Your  most  afiJBctionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban.  > 

lUrch  SI,  1631. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  make  account,  Ood  willing,  to  be  at 
Chiswick  on  Saturday ;  or,  because  this  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday 

*  Ingram. 

t  History  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VH. 

X  Dr.  George  Moiinuin. 

I  Hla  History  of  the  reign  of  King  H^arr  VQ» 
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In  my  letter  of  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis, 
which  is  not  yet  delivered,  bat  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention,  that  I 
have  received  signification  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,;  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  your  repair  to  the  court,  (whereof 
I  am  right  glad,]  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well;  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  ardent  towards  him.  And,  for 
York  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  aflectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Mareb  31, 1031. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

It  mat  pliasb  voiyi  Majgstt, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisdre ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  the  king^s,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  so  much  in  valae  as  I  have  done.  But  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-*lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  bet  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty's  famous  ancestor.  King  Henry  the  $»• 
ventb;  and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bound,  as  ydu  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciodsly  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
so,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  affairs  to  happy  issue; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  pervant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

Aprilf^IOM. 


6IE    EDWARD   SACKYILLE,  TO  THE    LORD   YI*. 
COUNT  «T.  ALBAN. 

MV  VERT  HONOURED  LoRD, 

Longing  to  yi^ld  an  account  of  my.Btewaid* 
ship,  and  tiiat  I  bad  not  buried  your  talent  in  the 
ground,  I  waited  yesterday  the-  marquis's  plea- 
sure, until  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importona 
some  return  of  his  lordship's  resolution.  Th« 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allowed 
leave  to  tell  him,  I  would  say  something.  Iif  I1«b 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.  In  the  forenoon 
he  lud  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preftchpd 
the  gospel ;  when,  after  some  revivatlons  of  4i» 
old  distaste  concerning  York  ifonse^  he  moil 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  I  read 
that  which  argued  muth  good  towards  jtnu 
After  which  revelation,  the  book  was  again 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  his  own  time,  only  by 
himself  be  again  manifested  unto  you.  I  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  vision,  and  am 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.  He  vowed,  not  concl- 
like,  but  constantly,  to  appear  your  friend  eo 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  ewe 
of  you,  yoa  should  share  his  fortune^with  him* 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  .t>eeii 
beholden  to  you;  how  well  he  loved  you ;  bew 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  80 
he  will  needs  understand  it.)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  he 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  nbw 
that  the  world  should  see  he  had  no  ends  on  yon. 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  offer ;  though  I  eaii 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  him, 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  70U  wrote  that 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  duke.*  The  king  saw  it; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  the 
marquis,  you  played  an  afler  game  well ;  and  tiiat 
now  he  had  no  reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment ;  whereof,  if  yek 
make  difficulty,  the  bearerf  can  help  you  with  the 
key  of  the  cipher. 

My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  shewed 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  Hooef 
were  gone,  the  town  were  yours ;  and  all  year 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  com- 
fort  than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it.  This  I 
know ;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  me. 
Bargain  with  him  presently,  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions as  you  can  procure,  so  you  have  direct  mo^ 
tion  from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  it.  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  you  are 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meautys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  yoa, 

•  Of  I^noi,  of  Um  Both  of  JAiiiuiry,  lOl-t. 
tFrobablyMr.Meaatyt. 
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tike  it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perform 
it  If  yoa  part  not  speedily  with  it^  you  may 
defer  the  good,  which  is  approaching  near  you, 
aid  disappointing  other  aims,  (which  must  either 
Aordy  receive  content,  or  never,)  perhaps  anew 
yifld  matter  of  discontent,  though  you  may  be 
indeed  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasurer 
believe,  that  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
aee^t  of  it,  and  that  you  must  part  with  it,  you 
•le  more  willing  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
eitey  because  you  are  given  to  understand  my 
lotd  marquis  so  inclines ;  which  inclination,  if  the 
tnmrer  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
ikuef  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  since,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  you  in  ierminis  terminantibru^  that  the 
marquis  desires  you  should  gratify  the  treasurer. 
I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
maxquia  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wiah  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
aheolately  passed,  until  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  you,  to  let  him  have  it ;  for  then, 
his  so  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
xemored  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
your  lordship  freed  from  doing  it  otherwise  than 
toi^tfaee  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
aali  way. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am,  and  ever 
wiUbe 

Yoor  lordship's  most  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant, 
£.  Sackyillb. 

Bodoned, 
Beceived  the  llth (fMdy,  1622. 


TO  TlIB  LORD  KEEPER,  DR.  WILLI4M8,  BISHOP  OF 
LINCOLN. 

Mr  TCRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  understand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
mOf  ailEi  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
H^rys,  a  goldsmith.  The  statute  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor,  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
was  sure  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
and  much  of  it  paid.  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
a|i^»  according  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
extant,  being  likewise  upon  a  double  penalty, 
till  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  a  mat- 
ter ao  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
a  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
each  satisfactbn  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
Irset 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

to  do  you  faithful  service. 
Fa.  St.  Alban. 

lUr  30,  ion. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  tkrv  cfooD  Lord, 
1  thought  it  appertained  to  my  doty,  both  pa 
Vol.  IIL— 19 


a  subject  and  as  he  that  took  once  the  oath  of 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  an 
advertisement  which  came  to  me  this  morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  name  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priests 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  pope  to  erect  some 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain, 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  be  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  for  that  he  doubted  it 
might  be  a  cause  to  cross  the  graces  and  mercies 
which  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented: and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,*  when  he  came  back  to  London.  I 
commended  his  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  wished 
him  to  address  himself  to  your  lordship,  who 
might  communicate  it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  cause,  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

Endorsed, 
^Bf  Idler  to  my  lord  marquu^  touching  the  busine$9 
qfutate  advertised  by  Mir.  Maiihew,\ 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  8T.  ALBAN. 
Mr  HOST  HOVOURXD  LoRD, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  your  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  Bat 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  year  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  I  hare  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  Umes  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store«  But  because  modieefideant 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  court,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-hall,^ 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-morrow:  which  place,  as  your 

*  Dr.  WiHlaoM,  Bifbop  of  Lincoln. 

f  Ttw  date  of  this  ietter  nrnj  be  pretty  oeerty  determined 
bf  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  tbe  Marquie  of  Buclcingb  nn, 
dated  Aof Oft  SS,  lOSS,  and  printed  In  tlie  CoMo.  The  poet- 
■cflpc  to  that  leuer  ia  aa  follows :  **  The  Spaniah  arabaaaador 
toolc  the  alarm  very  speedily  of  the  titulary  Roman  bishop ; 
and  before  my  departure  fh>m  hia  houae  at  lallngton,  whither 
I  went  privately  to  hin^  did  write  both  to  Rome  and  Spain  ta 
prevent  it.  But  I  am  afkvid  that  Tobie  wiU  prove  bat  aa 
apocryphal,  and  no  canonical,  intelllfreneer,  acquainting  the 
aute  with  thia  prqject  for  the  Jeavlu'  lather  than  for  Jesua'a 
aake." 

tlalMex.  ^ 
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lordship  adviseth,  may  not  be  ill  chosen  for  my 
business^  For,  if  bis  lordship  be  not  very  thick 
of  hearing,  sure  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  sp^ak 
for  me. 

And  now,  my  good  lord,  if  any  thing  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  how  it  sao- 
ceeds,  it  is  this ;  that  my  sols  ambition  having 
^  ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  ap  only  under 
your  lordship,  it  is  become  preposterous,  even  to 
my  nature  and  habit,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
Teceiving  any  growth,  either  without  pr  besides 
yout  lordship.  And,  therefore,iet  me  claim  of 
your  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  believe - 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  soever,  by  God*8  good 
providence,  comes  at  any  .time  to  my  life  or  for- 
tune, it  is,  in  my  account,  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  serve  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  I  shall  ever  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  have, 
or  am,  never  to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

f  and  reverent  affections, 
T.  Meautts. 
.  flepumber  11, 160. 


TO  THE   COUNTESS  OP  BUCKINOnAM.*  MOTHER 
TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERV  HONOURABLE  GOOD  LaDT^ 

Your  ladyship's  late  favour  and  noble  usage 
towards  me  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  my  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  love  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  of^n  by  him  so  loving  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  never  so 
wise,  as  wjse  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo- 
mon  himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proverbsi,  sets 
down  a  wliole  chapter  of  advices  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  use  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  1  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

and  affectionate  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Bedford  Hqom,  WlSm  Wth  of  October,  16SS. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  TERV  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  t  had  the  happiness  to  see  yon ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  my 

*  Mary,  dangfater  of  Anthony  Beaumont,  a  younfer  son  of 
William  Beaumont  of  Cole-Orton,  in  Leicestenhire.  She 
was  thrice  married :  1,  to  Star  George  YUliers,  father  of  the 
Duke  of  Budchngham)  S^  to  Sir  Wtiliam  Raynert  and,  3,  to 
'Bfr  Thomas  Comptoo,  KnigBt  of  the  Bath,-a  younger  brother 
of  William,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  was  created  Counteas 
uf  BuekbighuB,  July  1, 1018;  and  died  April  \%  Vm, 


memorial  to  my  lord  treasurer :  thai  your  lordship 
offered,  and  received,  and  presented  my  petition 
to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  dial 
your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 
for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comes 
next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  is  better  than 
if  it  had  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  Comfort  to 
me,  though  I  should  die  next  day  after :  that  year 
lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 
book.  My  humble  request  is,  at  this  timoy  th^ 
because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 
in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me«  Jm 
speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  iMfc 
it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  doubt  it 
may  not  be  altogether  of  hi^  own.  God 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fft.  St.  Alban. 
4th  of  November,  lOn. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mv  MOST  HONOURED  LoRD, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  find  by  Mr» 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twice  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur,  contrary  to  his  speech  but 
yesterday  with  me,  puts  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  Ay  lord  treasurer  ^r 
your  lordship's  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  your 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  year 
lordship.  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  heart  to  your 
lordship,  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarse  usage  of  your  lordship^s 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  saf^  ones  as  yea 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  yOur  old  patent,  till  you  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  aihong  them 
as  JUeeing,  God  in  heaven  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues;  and  then  things 
will  mend  of  themselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Meautts. 
Thia  Sunday  morning. 

Endorsed— S5th  of  November,  lOSl 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  ck>od  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  after  so  many  days  and 
appointments!  and  such  certain  Dressages  and  pro* 
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dotii  but  mean  to  coax  me,  (it  is  his  own 
woid  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asunder,  and  to  do 
Just  nothiogf  upon  his  majesty's  gracious  reference, 
-  wMy  procured  by  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
■■Bt*  My  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed;  and  to 
use  Ae  prayers  of  the  Ktany,  good  Lord,  deliver 
nw  from  this  servile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
bcf  and  starve,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  God 
r  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  HOQM,  till* 

Eodorted, 
n  Buckingham^  about  Lard  Tftasurtr  Qrafifield'i 
udng  of  him* 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

EzccLLKifT  Lord, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  Mr.  Comptroller,*  that 
I  live  continually  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
and  noble  purposes  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
wall  for  the  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
nancing me  otherwise  by  his  majesty *s  employ- 
ments and  graces ;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
your  hands,  leaving  the  times  to  your  good  16rd- 
•lilp;  which,  considering  my  age  and  wants,  I 
astnre  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner  take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
and  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  conclude  with 
^  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
:  resting 

Your  lordship's  obliged 
>   \  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Bt4ford  House,  this  Mh  of  Feb.  I0S2.f 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  TSRT  GOOD  Lord, 

'  r  have  received  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
nntil  I  shall  hear  farther  from  my  Lord  Steward,^ 
ind  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
destreth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
▼iolenee  of  those  creditors:  only  himself  is,  as 
yott  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book ; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

*  Henry  Canr,  Vtocotint  Falkland. 

tTwo  dajre  before,  tlie  Marquis  of  Bocklnfhtn  let  out 
prlrately  with  the  prince,  for  Spain. 

t  Dvbe  of  Lenot. 

I  Probably  the  autety  of  Lord  Bacon  for  the  debt  to  Harryw 
*•  soldi mtth,  nwntloned  to  hit  lordiUp'i  letter  of  May  90, 


which  I  will  endeavour,  upcn  all  opportunities, 
to  deserve :  and  in  the  mean  time  do  rest 
Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  C.  S. 
Weatninater  College,  this  7th  of  Feb.,  1633. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINQHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  out  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I 
am  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highness's  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  servant. 
February  31, 1S93. . 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHA.M. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Upon  the  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rochford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom*I  have  ever  known  so  fast 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you ;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  my  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  by  the  duty  of  these  few  lines. 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  return,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do, 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  my  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
fears,  or  shadows  of  fears,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself,  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  course  accordingly.  Vouchsafe, 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  humble 
du^  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guaM  you,  both  going  and  coming. 
Endoned— March  10, 10S3. 

•  In  Spain. 
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TO  BIB   FEANCT8   COTTTNGTON,  8BCRETART  TO 

THE  PRINCE. 
Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

Though  1  wrote  so  lately  unto  you,  by  ray  Lord 
Rochford ;  yet,  upon  the  going  of  my  Lord  Vaugh- 
an,*  the  prince's  worthy  and  trusty  servant,  and 
iny  approved  friend,  and  your  so  near  ally,  I 
could  not  but  put  this  letter  into  his  band,  com- 
mending myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.  You 
know  the  difference  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing,  upon  a 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.  Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out,  am  retired  to 
Gray's  Lanrf  for  when  my  chief  friends  were 
gone  so  far  o^,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  all. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

My  humble  service  to  my  lord  marquis,  to 
whom  I  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
him.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondomar, 
and  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endoned, 
2b  Mr,  Secretary^  Sir  Francis  ColiingUm^  March 

22,  1622. 


TO  TnE  KINO. 
It  may  please  your  Mavzsty, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  sol  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaineth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  ilr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothing,  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
being  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  serve  your  majesty  is  of  the. 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uUimum  moritna 
with  me. 

God  preserve  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 
March  «.  1623.  Pb.  St.  Alban. 

Endoned. 
7\fthe  kingy  touching  the  Provostship  cf  Etcm,% 

*  He  wai  son  and  heir  of  Walter  Yaughan,  of  Golden 
Grove,  in  Caermarthenshire,  Esq. ;  and  was  created  Lord 
Vaughan,  in  tbe  year  1690.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  after  he 
was  delivered  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  was  (fer- 
miited  to^stayat  Sir  John  Vaughan's  house,  at  Parson's 
Green,  near  Fulham. 

t  In  a  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Cnle- 
lon,  dated  at  London,  March  8, 1029-S,  la  the  fbUowing  pas- 
sage: ''The  Lord  of  St.  Alban  is  in  his  old  remitter,  and 
came  to  He  in  Ms  old  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn ;  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  a  prophecy  of  one  Locke,  a  fkmUiar  of  his,  of  the 
same  house,  that  Icnew  hhn  iiUus  et  in  euu :  who,  seeing  him 
go  thence  in  pomp,  with  the  great  seal  befbre  him,  said  to 
divers  of  his  fViends,  »c  iludl  live  to  have  JUsi  lure  mgainV 

X  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  the  provost  of  that  college,  having 
been  cut  for  thn  stonei  died  April  1, 1GS3. 


TO  MB.  SECRETARY  CONWAT.  > 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  and  fkreur  to 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  express 
your  love  unto  me,  but,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion,  where- 
in I  might  make  use  of  you  ?  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  thpre  is  one  fallen.  It  is,  that  Mr* 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His-majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  ray  wantl^ 
and  said  to  me,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  woold- 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  would' 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  ..  i  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his.  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  not  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  most  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yourself,  as  one 
likest  to  put  on  his  affection.    I  rest 

Your  honour's  very  affectionate  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Albak.* 

Gray's  Inn,  the  25th  of  Mareh,  1683. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIlf. 
Excellent  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  Ood,  that  tiioee 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy;  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
my  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  and 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  th^ 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible. 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  .the 
esteeming. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  here  that  your  lord- 
ship is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  before 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  tb« 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt ; 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  of  the 

*  To  this  letter  Secretary  Conway  wrote  an  answer,  M> 
quaintlng  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  that  the  king  eould 
not  ralue  his  lordship  so  little,  or  conceive  that  be  United 
his  desires  so  low;  in  which,  however,  be  should  have. been 
gratified,  had  not  the  king  been  engaged,  by  the  Marqiia  of 
BacUngham,  for  Sir  Williain  Becher,  his  agent  In  France^— 
See  JkconMt  itf  Vu  Ufe  of  L&rd  Baeon^  p.  96,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Letters,  Memoirs^  dtc,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Esq. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself,  likewise,  after  his  ratm 
from  Spain,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  daltfd 
at  Hinchinbrook,  October  S7, 1023,  expresses  his  concern  thftt 
he  could  do  his  lordship  no  service  in  that  affair,  **  bavikf 
engaged  myself,**  says  he,  **to  Sir  William  Bech«r,  bdbfv 
my  going  into  Spain;  to  tliat  I  cannot  fre«  myaelA « 
tliere  were  meaiie  to  give  him  latisfbctlon.'' 
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Ifas's  ilivoar,  which  your  lordship's  nohle  work 
of  my  access,  no  doubt,  did  chiefly  cherish.  I  am 
naeh  boand  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  It  is 
wholly  for  your  lordship's  sake,  for  I  had  no 
aequaintance  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
see  of  him,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  serve  a  great  king, 
and  fit  to  be  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  lordship. 
Good  my  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
me  unto  him. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 

most  bumble  duty  to  his  highness.    We  hear  he 

.Jk  fresh  in  his  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 

Journey  in  all  things.    God  provide  all  things  for 

^6  best. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

Endoned— Mareh  30, 10S3. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CONWAY. 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

I  am  much  comforted  by  your  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodness,  vouchsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  man  out  of  sight,  out  of  use ;  but  yet  his,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  particular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  ma- 
jesty (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
numbly  for  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
designment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  majesty 
(as  you  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
otherwise.  Many  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  years 
may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
aspecially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
adng  so  fit  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of 
atady  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
honse  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
myself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer  time. 
-  And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
bis  majesty's  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  fall. 

For  yourself,  you  have  obliged  me  much.  I 
wilt  endeavour  to  deserve  it :  at  least  your  noble- 
liasa  is  never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
qnif,  I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  sir  William  hnd  not,  however,  that  post,  but,  in  lieu  of 
it,  the  promiie  of  two  thoHtend  five  hundred  pounds, 
upon  the  full  of  the  first  of  the  six  clerks'  places,  and  was 
penniued  to  keep  his  clerkship  of  the  coancil.— .V5.  LeUer  of 
Mr,  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  dated  at  London, 
July  ai,  ICTl.  The  provostithip  was  given  to  Rlr  Henry 
Wotton,  who  was  instituted  into  It  the  SGth  of  that  month, 
having  purchased  it  by  a  surrender  of  a  grant  of  the  reversion 
of.  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  and  of  another  oflice,  which 
WAS  fit  to  bo  turned  Into  present  money,  which  he  then,  and 
Afterwards,  much  wanted*:  [Life  of  him  by  Mr.  leaac  Walton :] 
for,  when  he  went  (^  the  election  at  Eton,  aoon  after  lib 
being  made  provost,  he  was  so  ill  provideil,  that  the  fellows 
of  the  college  were  obliged  to  furnish  his  bare  walls,  and 
whatever  elM  was  waDUDg.~.VS.  Luterof  Mr.  Ckamberlaint 
Jiug.  7.  itm. 


I  was  looking  of  some  short  papers  of  mine 
touching  usury,*  to  grind  the  teeth  of  it,  and  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty's  mill  ip  good  sort, 
without  discontentment  or  perturbation.  If  you 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  from  me,  not,  for  apy  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  but  because  I  know,  in  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  non  res,  ted  displieei  auctor.  God  keep 
your  honour,  ^. 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr.  Secretary  Conway ,  touching  theprovostahip 

of  Eton,  March  3 1 ,  1 C23. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  BRISTOL,  AMBASSADOE   IN 
SPAIN. 

My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  lately, 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  your  lordship ;  and  knoweth,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  but  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  ilatthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c. 


TO    SIR    FRANCIS   COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letters, 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  must  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  that 
made  me  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  assurance  of 
our  friendship;  which,  if  there  be  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  conjunction 
as  his.    I  ever  rest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  hath  been 
sent  since  your  departu#,  who  gave  me  also  thi) 
comfortable  news,  that  he  met  you  well,  I  could 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have  so 
often  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
you  left  me ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be- 

*  In  his  works  is  published,  jf  Draught  of  an  Act  againU 
■a  u»nrioui  Shift  of  Gain  in  dtlivering  of  Commodities  instead 
of  Money. 

If2 


ifid 
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fore  my  last  sickness.    This  is  all  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  sach  a  friend. 

We  hope  well,  and  it  is  generally  rather  spoken 
than  believed,  that  his  highness  will  retam  very 
speedily.  But  they  be  net  the  beet  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  out  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  thing  want  in  the  speed  of  time,  it  will  be 
eompensed  in  the  fruit  of  time,  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  best. 

I  have  written  a  few  words,  of  duty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marquis,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss  the  Count  of  Gondomar^s  iiand. 
God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

assured  friend, 
Fb.  St.  Aleak. 

Hay  9^  1623. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  to  congratulate  with  your 
grace  your  new  honour  ;•  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  I  was  born,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
shorter.  So,  haying  turned  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  gpraoe's  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  should  be  any  hazard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &Cfc 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  ^Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time ;  and  sure  I  am,  I  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  highnesses  and  your  grace's 
return. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  hearty  congpratulation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  than  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
journey t  and  what  with  the  afiiiction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  people,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas,  j-  Only,  he  comforts 
himself  with  a  conceit,.that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  of 
no  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  hath  not  found  out. 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 


*Thf  title  of  dike,  conferred  on  him  May,  1033. 
i  A  young  bawk,  Jutt  taken  6in  of  the  nett. 


his  person ;  and  shall  ever  be  teady  to  do  ji^'m 
all  ^ings,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship  -much  happiness,  t 
rest  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 
G.  B(7Cb;inoham. 

Madrid,  this  89th  of 
May,  less,  tUvet, 


TO  TdE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* . 

ExcxLLEifT  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  letter  of 
the  29th  of  May ;  and  that  your  grace  doth  bielieve 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  increase  of  your 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am ;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sorry,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline,  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  But,  of  the  first,  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is :  but,  for  the  two  latter* 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  although  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted^to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  particulars  we  find  nothing 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  feared 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  might  have  les* 
sened  his  majesty^s  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed.  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  yoo. 
But  all  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again« 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  politic  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  able  to  go  througk 
as  you  do  ?  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  b^t  for 
your  honour,  and  that  you  do  your  part.  Sarelj« 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doth  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faithful  servant;  and, 
you  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it.   ..  •. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  you  make  me 
live  in  his  highnesses  remembrance,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
raueh  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  reputation 
which  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hatk 
gathered  up  his  crumbs ;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  cure  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  movetk  the 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  The  Dake  of  Duckingham  went  to  Spain,  Febniai)*, 
10S3,  and  returned  In  September. 
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ilpir  I  am  g^lad  he  is  there ;  for  I  know  his  virtiies, 
■B^^farticularly  his  devotion  to  your  lordship. 

CM  return  his  highness,  and  jour  grace,  unto 
IB  aaie  and  sound,  and  according  to  your  heart's 
desires. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mb.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good 
liealth.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  I 
.  Bsi Aer  douht  of  your  judgment  in  choosing  the 
fittest  time,  nor  of  your  affection  in  taking  the 
first  time  you  shall  find  fit.  For  the  public  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
since  you  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
ytm  are  there,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
tioie  to  his  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  for  I  have  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
ther by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 

God  keep  yon.    I  rest  always 
'  Your  most  afifectionate  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gnj's  lao,  17Ui  of  June,  1623. 

1  do  hear,  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  and  others,  how 
mnclL beholden  I  am  to  you. 


mise  for  a  compliment    But  since  you  call  for  it, 
J  shall  perform  it.* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr»Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me ;  and  his  company, 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  retaineth  the  memory  of  yourself^ 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  26th,  lay  not  so 
long  by  you,  but  it  hath  been  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francis  Cottington  I  have 
had  po  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  for- 
mer letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand. 

For  the  great  business,  God  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

EndorMd, 
lb  Mr,  Matthew,  into  Spain, 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  26(h  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing your  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking  I 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
conraiandment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
VIII.,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  poured  forth  what  he  had,  in 
my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  Advancement  (f  Learning,  that  of  Henry 
F//.,  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not. 
For  these  modern  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  bo 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  your 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•  N.  «. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
And  over;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondcmar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  friend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  done  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar  hath  lost  you  have  found ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case  is  amended:  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  1  commend  myself  to  you, 
hoping,  that  you  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  to  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.     God  keep  you. 

Your  most  aiSfectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 


TO  THE  DUKB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prince 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late with  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God's  blessing,  still  follow  you.  I  hope  I  have 
still  place  in  your  love  and  favour;  which  if  I  have, 
for  other  place,  it  shall  not  trouble  me.  I  ever  r<:8t 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  8er\'ant. 

July  22,  IC23. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 
Upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch,  in  troth. I  was  ill 

in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    There- 
it  Among  hl>  E$$af8,  publltbed  In  4to,  and  dedicated  to  tha 

Dnka  of  BucUofbam,  ia  one  upon  Fritnishif, 
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fore,  r  wrote  to  my.trae  friend,  and  your  grace^s 
devoted  servant,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuse  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writing. .  Since,  I  thank  God, 
I  am  pretty  well  recovered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
wards,  one  against  my  disease,  the  other  against 
my  physicians,  who  are  strange  creatures. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  much,  that  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  live  in  your 
grace's  remembrance;  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  that  you  will  think  on  upon  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  blessed 
you  in  this  rocky  business,  will  bless  you  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towards  me,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highness,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fiu  St.  Alban. 
Gray^i  Idd,  August  39, 1623. 


TO  MR  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Ma.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
it.  I  have  therefore  now  written  to  his  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch, 
desired  yOu  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  he  will  have  care 
of  upon  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes ;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  visitations  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  most  afifectionate 

and  much  obliged  friend,  &c« 


MINUTCfl  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DUKB  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

That  I  am  exceeding  glad  his  grace  is  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king's  honour  a 
errand. 

His  grace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  vanish  liJce  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remarkable  act  to  fix  ft, 
and  bind  it  in. 

They  have  a  good  wise  proverb  in  the  country 
whence  he  comethy  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's sampler,  Qui  en  no  da  nude^  pierdo  I 


puntoj  *'  he  that  tieth  not  a  knot  upon  his  t 
loseth  his  stitch." 

Any.  particular,  I  that  live  in  darkness,  cannot 
propound. '.  Let  his  grace,  who  seeth  clear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
tlien  this  reputation  will  stick  by  him ;  and  his 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  the  future  occasions  that  shall 
present. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  toub  most  ExcELLKirr  TAAimarWf 
I  send,  in  all  humbleness,  to  your  majeatyr  Uie 
poor  fruits  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  the 
first  thing  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  maje8^;f 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last.  For  I  had  thought  it 
should  have  poathuma  proks.  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  traashk 
tion,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  \k^ 
good  helps  for  the  language.  I  have  been  also 
mine  own  inde^  expurgaiorius^  that  it  may  be 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  putting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter^  Your 
majesty  will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  sacrifices  of  him  that  shall  ever  desilre  to  do . 
you  honour  while  he  breathes,  and  fulfilleth  the 
rest  in  prayers. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadsman 

and  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

Todos^  dueIo$  am  pan  son  Imcnos  .*  itaque  dct  veatra 
MoHsias  oholum  Bellisario, 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Highness, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Advancement  (f  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged,  as  it  may  go  for  a  new^ 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  -be  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  Ehiglish  books  are  not; 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  yoor 
higbness,  I 'did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  sum* 
mer,  as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  as 
I  might  compass  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  from 
entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highnesses, 
Iretum  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  you  a 
farther  account.  So,  I  nK)st  humbly  kiss  your 
highness's  hands,  resting 

Your  highness's  most  devoted  serviint. 


•  i>«  Augjnentis  Seitntiarwm^  printed  at  Loiidun,  I03S,  fai 
fol.  The  present  to  King  Jamei  I.  is  in  tlae  royal  library  ia 
the  British  Museum. 

f  The  tvo  hookt  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  of  the  Pnifideney  €nd 
Mtsineement  of  Learnings  Dvonuand  Human :  printed  at  LoB- 
doiHlfl05,in4to. 
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I  wonld  (ae  I  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I 
eoold  do  your  highnesses  journey  any  honour 
with  my  pen.  It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ; 
but  it  deserveth  all  in  a  piece  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  desire  in  this,  which  I  now  presume  to  write 
to  jour  grace,  to  be  understood,  that  my  bow  car- 
xielh  not  so  high,  as  to  aim  to  advise  touching 
any  of  the  great  affairs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  through  your  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  which 
will  last  die  in  me ;  and  though  I  think  also  his 
majesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  having  been 
that  man  I  have  been,  my  honest  and  loyal  mind 
ahoold  sometimes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
my  level  is  no  farther,  but  to  do  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety ;  although,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perform  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
Ticd,  unto  which  I  reckon  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  firm  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord,  call  to  mind  oft,  and 
consider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  cither  of  ancient  or 
late  tiroes,  there  are  few  examples;  that  is,  that 
yoQ  are  beloved  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.  You  are  not  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
Olivares,  and  many  others  the  like,  who  have 
insinnated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
princes,  during  the  kings*,  their  fathers,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the  kings :  but, 
eontrariwise,  the  king  himself  hath  knit  the  knot 
of  trust  and  favour  between  the  prince  and  your 
gxaee,.  wherein  you  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
ioit  in  that  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives  in 
your  own  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  you 
aiv  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
Tiee,  contentment,  and  heart's  ease,  both  of  father 
and  son.  For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
gent a  father,  and  so  respective  and  obedient  a 
aottf  and  a  faithful  and  worthy  servant,  interested 
in  both  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  cannot 
bo  but  a  comfortable  house.  This  point  your 
grace  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 

Next,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
save  that  the  laying  open  of  6od*s  benefits  is  a 
good  preparation  to  religion  and  godliness,  your 
grace  is  to  maintain  yourself  firm  and  constant 
in  the  way  you  have  begun ;  which  is,  in  being 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
testant. This  is  your  soul's  health.  This  is 
that  you  owe  to  God  above,  for  his  singular 
favours:  and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
joo  into  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
realm  in  general.  So  that,  as  your  case  dififereth 
•    Vol.  III.— 80 


(as  I  said)  from  the  ease  of  other  favourites,  in 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince ;  so  in  this, 
that  you  have  also  now  the  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects,  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  dififereth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa- 
tion in  this  point  complete,  let  me  advise  you, 
that  the  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist^s  mouth,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  such 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
net  so  turbulent  and  factious  spirits,  or  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  kind  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safest  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  men 
have  their  dependence  upon  your  grace,  who  are 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

For  the  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  your 
grace,  that  you  are  not,  at  this  time,  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  you  like  yourself;  and  far 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
clemency,  to  be  inclined  to  rigour  or  persecution. 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  unto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  in  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  the  civil  estate,  or 
scandalize  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinion.  The  second,  that 
there  be  an  end,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  every  day  new  demands  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  for  those  cases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  received,  or  shall  receive  of  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way ;  that  is,  to  the  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  they  acknowledge  them  from  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  growing 
desires  and  hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderation  may  do  much 
good. 

For  the  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too  great  and 
dark  a  business  for  me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hath 
relation  to  concern  yourself,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king ;  the  one,  that,  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  you  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  his  kingdoms,  you  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  the  humbleness  of  a  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.  The  other,  that  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  his  settled 
affection,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on ;  that  then 
you  move  in  their  orb,  as  far  as  they  shall  lay  it 
upon  you.  But,  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  your 
grace,  that  I  am  not  of  the  general  opinion 
abroad,  that  the  match  must  break,  or  else  my 
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Lord  of  Backingham^s  fdrtohe  must  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  you  believe  it,  because  both 
sides  will  persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  For 
they,  that  would  not  haye  it  go  ob,  will  work 
upon  that  conceit,  to  make  you  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  that  would  haye  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  you  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  having  good  affiance  in  your 
grace's  judgment,  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  why 
1  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it.  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  against  your  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro* 
found  a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  of 
reigning,  and  do  understanding  a  prince,  will 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  affairs  and  great- 
ness to  go  that  way  1  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
independent  upon  any  other  %  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  be  greater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  And,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  do 
your  duty  faithfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  as  I  know  you  will, 
your  fortune  is  like  to  be  well  either  way. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whoae  fortune  is  so 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
bom,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
in  consequence  owe  the  most  to  bis  children  and 
generations ;  whereof  I  know  your  noble  he^ 
hath  far  greater  s^nse  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  yoti  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discourse,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restitution  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  avoided  in  that  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  the  Dutch  either  be  ruined,  or  grow 
to  a  peace  of  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu- 
tion by  war. 

But  these  things  your  grace  understandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  to  you,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  give  the  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  counsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  fVee ;  and  follow  them  when  they 
are  good. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 
EXCELLERT  LORD, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  were, 
claim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  and 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  arrear  which  is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  me  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  de^l  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  I 
mean  to  do)  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light.  Good  my  lord  obtain  it 
of  the  king,  and  be  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  he 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  have  tasted  of  his  majesty's 
mercy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  the  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer ;  else  there  it  will  have  a  stop.  1 
am  admost  at  last  east  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  ibis,  1 
should  not  be  rather  serviceable  to  your  grace, 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
.Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albax. 

Thli  S3d  of  January,  1C23. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  OXFORD.f 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Let  me  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship, 
for  your  noble  favour.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
my  writ  this  Parliament,^  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour ;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  be 
with  the  love  and  consent  of  my  lords  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  vouchsafe  to  think  me 
worthy  of  their  company;  or  if  they  think  that 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  years,  io 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  ioss.^ 
liberty  for  a  great  time,  to  be  a  sufficient  expia- 
tion for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  seem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  ae  1 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  l<ffd, 
the  good,  which  the  commonwealth  might  reap 
of  my  su^ering,  is  already  inned.  Justice  is 
done ;  an  example  is  made  for  reformation ;  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  establish- 
ed. There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  misery; 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chrie- 
tian,  though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  have 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour ;  which, 

*  The  duke'i  aniwer  to  this  letter,  dated  at  Newmaiktt, 
tl^e  88lh  of  January,  1023,  is  printed  in  Lord  Bacon's  w<Vrfca» 

f  Henry  Vere,  who  died  in  162$.  He  was  Lord  Orttt' 
Chamberlain  of  England. 

t  That  met  February  19, 1623,  and  was  prorogued  May  SB^ 
iOM. 


Ltrrms  froat  birci^. 
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if  I  may  obtain,  I  can  say  no  moTe,  but  nobleness 
is  erer  reqaited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe- 
cial favour  in  my  afflictions  I  have  manifestly 
fonnd  to  my  comfort,  will,  I  trust,  be  my  pay- 
'  of  that  which  cannot  be  requited  by 
Your  lordship's  affectionate' 

humble  servant,  &c. 
Endorged,  February  S,  1633. 


TO  8IR  P9AlfCIS'BAIlNHAM.* 

Good  Coysix, 

Upon  a  little  searching,  made  touching^  the 
patents  of  the  survey  of  coals,  1  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  do  myself 
much  right. 

Any  reference  to  me,  or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
I  find  not.  Neither  is  it  very  likely  I  made  any; 
for  tliat,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  1  stayed 
it.  I  did  not  only  stay  it,  but  brought  it  before 
the  council  table,  as  not  willing  to  pass  it,  except 
their  lordships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear- 
ing to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
days;  and  in  the  end  disallowed  it,  and  com- 
mended my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
that  it  should  continue  stayed ;  and  so  it  did  all 
my  time. 

About  A  twelvemonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased, f  wrote  to  me  to  have  the 
privy  seal ;  which,  though  I  respected  his  lord- 
ship much,  I  refused  to  deliver  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand  ;  that  is,  to 
•end  it  to  my  lord  keeper,:}:  giving  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  received  it 
by  mine  own  servant,  writeth  back  to  me,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aside  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
fitua  my  lord  steward  ,$  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whether  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
•eal,  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not: 
iul  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Your  faithful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Mareh  U,  10S3. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  Lord, — I  am  now  full  three  years  old  in 
misery ;  neither  hath  there  been  any  thing  done 
for  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
miny, or  live  out  of  want.  But  now,  that  your 
grace  (God*s  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 

*  fie  appeara  to  be  a  relation  of  hUi  Iordthlp*i  lady,  who 
was  daughter  of  Benedict  Bamham,  Esq.,  alderman  of  the 
chjr  of  London.  Sir  Francie  was  appointed,  by  bis  lord- 
■taipt  one  of  the  executors  of  his  last  will. 

t  Ha  died  suddenly,  February  IS,  lOSa-4. 

t  See  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Alban,  of  February  7, 1602. 
,  I  James,  Mirquis  of  HamUtos,  who  died  March  %,  10U-9. 


covered  your  health,  and  are  come  to  the  court, 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  interpiis- 
sion,  I  firmly  hope  your  grace  will  deal  with  his 
majesty^  that  as  I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty*  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man,  cannot  win  your- 
self more  honour ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to 
do  you  service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (I  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  evef  rest  humbly 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  three  words  from 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  me,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  grace,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma- 
jesty yourself,  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship's  friends,  that  wish  me  well;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Conway,  or  Mr. 
James  Maxwell.*] 


to  the  duke  of  buckijngham. 
Excellent  Lord, 

I  understand  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  he  at^ 
tended  yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  accord- 
ing to  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace's 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you : 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brent- 
ford, and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  we^k :  which 
oauseth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,  I  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray» 
ing  pardon,  if  I  number  thus  the  days,  and  that 
misery  should  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  30|  lOM. 


TO  SIB  RICHARD  WESTON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THS 
EXCHEQUER. 

Mr.  Chancellor, — ^This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amounteth  to  this,  that  I  shall  pay  interest  for 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  for  that  means  which  I  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  minded 
to  go  forward.  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
LoBdoB,  thiiTth  of  July,  10M. 

*  The  worda  included  in  bracketa  have  a  line  drawn  afttr 
t&em. 
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LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
ExcELtiNT  Lord, 

Now  th?it  your  grace  hath  the  king  private,  and 
at  better  leisure,  the  noicte  of  soldiers,  ambassa- 
dors, parliaments,  a  little  ceasing,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  your  servant;  for  at  so  good  a 
time,*  and  after  se  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
weHB  almost  to  forsake  him.  But,  howsoever,  I 
shall  still  remain 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  put  into  my  good  friend,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew's  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
your  grace  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Suckling. 
Endoraed,  AnfOf  t,  10S4. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
favours.  1  send  your  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition.  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  be,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  f  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  since  I  discon- 
tinued, methinks,  I  am  neither  amongst  the  living, 
nor  amongst  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  his  majesty  on 
the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
since  this  time  twelvemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
In  a  dangerous  time ;  because  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  is  all 
one.  For,  if  it  should  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  shall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  Worse,  if  former  courses  had  not  been  taken. 
But  this  is  the  raving  of  a  hot  ague. 

God  evermore  bless  his  majesty's  person  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  your  grace  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity,  as  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  revived  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Qny'B  Inn,  Olh  of  October,  1084. 


TO  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY4  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAT. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

I  do  approve  very  well  your  forbearance  to 
move  my  suits,  in  regard  the  duke's  retum§  is  so 

*  Thif  leema  to  refer  to  the  anniveriary  thanksgiving  day 
fbr  the  Icing's  delivery  from  the  Oowry  conspiracy,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1000. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 

t  This  letter  is  endorsed  IfiSS. 

t  From  Paris,  whither  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  in 
VttT,  10S9,  to  eondttct  the  new  queen  to  England. 


near  at  hand,  which  I  thought  would  have  been 
a  longer  matter ;  and  I  imagine  there  is  a  graiiaaH^ 
tium  till  he  come.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  shall 
find  his  grace  nobly  disposed.  The  last  time 
that  you  spake  with  him  about,  me,  I  remember 
you  sent  me  word,  he  thanked  you  for  being  so 
forward  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wish  that  you  took 
some  occasioh  to  speak  with,  him,  generally  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
cular suit;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  touch- 
ing my  moneys.  I. pray  you  continue  to  quicken 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  but  old 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  to  do  you  service. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  PYE. 

Good  Sir  Robert  Pye, 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  sum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London.  The  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  me,  and  my  lord  treasurerf  standeth  how 
towards  me  in  very  good  affection  and  respect^ 
You,  that  are  the  third  person  in  these  busrineeseSf 
I  assure  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  for  Jron 
have  professed  and  showed,  ever  since  1  lost  the 
seal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 
Endorsed, 
To  Sir  Bdbtri  Pye.     Gor.  1G25.     . 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET.} 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

This  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  CoUee 
by  name,  is  my  neighbour.^  Ife  is  commended 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wanteth  no 
metal,  but  he  is  peaceable.  It  was  his  hap  tafall 
out  with  Mr.  Matthew  Francis,  sergeant  at  arme, 
about  a  toy ;  the  one  affirming,  that  a  hare  wae 
fair  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  multiplied, 
and  some  blows  passed  on  either  side.  But  since 
the  first  falling  out,  the  Serjeant  halh  used  towards 
him  diverse  threats  and  affronts,  and,  which  is  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge: 
but  Mr.  Colles,  doubting  the  contents  of  the 


♦  From  Gorhambury. 

I  Sir  James,  Lord  Ley,  advanced  from  (he  post  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1634,  to  that  of  lord  treasurer;  and  created  Earl  of  Martbo- 
rou{;h  on  the  5th  of  February,  1625-<J. 

tHis  iordahtp  bad  not  been  always  in  that  xSispositloa  to- 
wards the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  for  the  latter  has^axnoof 
the  letters  printed  in  his  works,  one  to  this  lord  trewttrer, 
severely  expostulating  with  him  about  his  unkhidnen  and 
injustice. 

$  Sir  Edward  Sackville  succeeded  to  that  title  on  the  ^ 
of  bis  brother  Richard,  March  38, 1024. 


LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH. 
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letter,  refosed  to  rBceiye  it.  Motidns  have  been 
made  also  of  reconcilement,  or  of  reference  to 
some  gentlemen  of  the  country  not  partial:  bat 
the  Serjeant  hath  refused  all,  and  now,  at  last, 
saeth  him  in  the  Earl  MarshaPs  Court.  The 
gentleman  saith,  he  distrusteth  not  his  cause  upon 
Uie  hearing ;  but  would  be  glad  to  avoid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, pray  your  good  lordship  to  move  the  noble 
et'rl*  in  that  kind,  to  carry  a  favoorable  hand 
towards  him,  such  as  may  stand  with  justice  and 
the  order  of  that  court.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Badorsed, 

7h  E.Dortei.     Gar.  1635. 


SIB    THOMAS    COVENTRY,    ATTORNEY^ENBRAL, 
TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  received  from  your  lordship  two  letters,  the 
one  of  the  23d,  the  other  of  the  2dth  of  this  month. 
To  the  former,  1  do  assure  your  lordship  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion,  either 
touching  the  reversion  of  your  honours  or  the  rent 
^  your  farm  of. petty  writs;  and,  if  I  had  heard 
any  thing  thereof,  I  would  not  have  been  anmind- 
Ail  of  that  caveat,  which  heretofore  you  gave  in 
by  former  letters,  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser* 
Tioe  I  might. 

The  debt  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  resteth  as  it  did<; 
te  in  the  latter  end  of  King  James*s  time,  it 
exhibited  a  quo  warranto  in  the  Exchequer,  touch- 
ing that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicolas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  then  another  against  Sir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  hath  had  no 
&rther  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbly  thank 
your  lordship  for  your  favourable  and,good  wishes 
to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unaptness  to 
•o  great  an  employment,!  should  be  most  heartily 
glad,  if  his  majesty  had,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 
vum  of  more  merit.  But,  if  otherwise,  humble- 
nest  and  submission  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 
■tapd  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 
bim.  Bot  as  for  the  request  you  mdke  for  your 
teirvant,  though  I  protest  I  am  not  yet  engaged 
bjr  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 
boldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 
towards  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 
while  he  had  the  seal:  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

•Arandel,  Earl  Marshal. 

t  Biabop  wmiaim,  who  had  rtelfned  th«  freat  aeal  on  the 
tSlh  of  October,  1095,  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  brought  hii 
■ijMty'B  warrant  to  receWa  it,  dated  at  Saliabury,  on  the 
tM  of  that  month. 

I  That  of  the  gr^at  aeal,  of  which  Sir  Thomaa  Corentry 
Wna  three  dajra  tfter  made  lord  keeper,  on  the  let  of  NoTem- 


some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindred,  apt  for 
the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 
much  importuned  by  noble  persons,  when  I  l^cly 
was  with  his  majesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 
hard  to  me  to  give  them  dl  denial ;  I  am  not  able 
to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant; 
though  for  your  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former 
knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 
worth  of  the  gentleman,  I  should  be  most  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  In 
my  po\^er.  And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 
service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

FnO.  CoVEKTRY. 
Kingfbury,  Oct.  S9,  I0S5. 

7b  the  right  honourable^  and  my  very  good  lordf 
the  Fiseount  St.  dlban. 


TO  MR.  ROGER  PALMER. 
Good  Mr.  Roger  Palmer, 

I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the  - 
country,  I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  health. 
Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought  I  would  salute 
you :  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this  solitary  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly  manner 
heretofore, 
Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 
Your  very  afifectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fb.  St.  Albait. 

Gorhambury,  Oct.  39, 1635. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  your  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  your  grace  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  as  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blessings  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledge,  vowing  to  him  your  service.  My- 
self, I  praise  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  are  great;  but 
yet  I  want  not  a  desire  to  do  your  grace  service ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  pull  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  help. 
Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant,  &c* 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year. 

•  Bora  November  17, 1935,  and  named  Gharlei.~2>kry  ^ 
ik»  Life  of  Arckhithop  Laudy  publiahed  by  Mr.  Wharton,  p. 
M.  Thie  eon  of  the  duke  died  the  leth  of  March,  1099- 7.-- 
/ltf.,p.40 
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TO  SIB  HUMPHBEY  MAY,  CHAJTCELLOB  OP  THE 
DUCHY  OF  LANCA8TEE. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellob, 

I  did  wonder  what  was  become  of  you,  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  you  were  come  to  court ; 
which,  methinks,  as  the  times  go,  should  miss 
you  as  well  as  I, 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you 
of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition;  and  I  continue 
my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  good  affection  towards  me,  before 
you  do  move  him  in  the  particular  petition. 
Only  the  present  occasion  doth  invite  me  to  desire, 
that  his  grace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the 
king  of  the  whole  sentence.  My  writ  for  Parlia- 
ment I  have  now  had  twice  before  the  time,  and 
that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it. 
It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of 
my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament;  but  yet  I 
might  make  a  proxy.  Time  hath  tamed  envy  to 
pity ;  and  I  have  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five 
years*  expectation  and  more«  Sir  John  Bennet 
hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath 
his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  sit  in  Parliament. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though 
not  to  council.  I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the 
only  outcast. 

God  keep  you.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

to  do  you  service. 

I  wish  you  a  good  new  year. 

Badorted, 
7b  the  ChanuUor  of  the  Duchy .     Gor.  1625. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8   D*EFFIAT,  THE  FBENCH   AM- 
BASSADOB. 

Moifs.  l'Ambassadeur,  mchi  Fils, 

Vous  scavez  que  le  commencement  est  la  moitie 
du  fait.  Voyla  pourquoy  je  vous  ay  escrit  ce 
petit  mot  de  lettre,  vous  priant  de  vous  souvenir 
de  vostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne 
gr&ce  de  nostre  tres-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire 
recevoir  quelque  gracieuse  demonstration.  Vostre 
excellence  prendra  aussi,  s'il  vous  plaist,  quelque 
occasion  de  preacher  un  pen,  k  mon  advantage  en 
Toreille  du  Due  de  Buckingham  en  general.  Dien 
vous  ayt  en  sa  saincte  garde. 
Vostre  trd6-affectionn6  et  trds-humble  serviteur, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 
Jan.  18, 1015. 


7%e  folbwtng  ktten^  wanting  both  dates  and  ctr- 
cumsianeeB  to  determine  inch  dates,  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  KING  JAMES  I. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Majesty, 

Thinking  oflen,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty's 
Virtue  and  fortune,  I  do  observe,  not  without  ad- 


miration, that  those  civil  acts  of  sovereignty, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  merit,  and,  therefore,  of 
truest  glory,  are,  by  the  providence  of  God,  mani« 
festly  put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  vessel  to 
receive  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instrument  to 
work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  things. 
The  highest  degree  of  sovereign  honour  is  to  be 
founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  acts 
of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  conserva;- 
tion ;  and  as  among  men  the  birthday  is  aceeunled 
the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  found  a 
kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 
administer  the  same.  And  this  is  an  honour  that 
no  man  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  day 
of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 
the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain. 

The  next  degree  of  sovereign  honour,  is  the 
plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 
manners,  to  a  civil  population.  And  in  this  kind 
also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  fair  and  prosperous 
beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland.  The  third 
eminent  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgivsr, 
whereof  he  speaketh, 

Pace  data  Mrrta,  anUnnn  ad  eWlUa  vertit 
Jura  suunii  legesque  tulit  Juatiatimua  amhor. 

And  another  saith,  *<  Ecquid  est,  quod  tarn  propria 
dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  republic^  com 
potestate  imperioque  versatur,  quam  lex.  QuiQie 
acta  Gracchi;  leges  Semproniae  profereDtor; 
quaere  Syllae,  Comeliae  quid  ?  Cnei  Pompeii  tei^ 
tins  consulatus  in  quibus  actis  consistit  I  Nempe 
legibus.  A  Caesare  ipso  si  quasreres  quidnam 
egisset  in  urbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  respoi»> 
deat  et  praBclaras  tulisse." 


to  the  king. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen ;  it  can  hardlf 
make  any  distinguished  work.  The  more  I  look ' 
upon  my  own  weakness,  the  more  I  must  magnify 
your  favours ;  and  themoite  I  behold  your  faivonrs* 
the  more  I  must  consider  mine  own  weakneM* 
This  Is  my  hope,  that  God,  who  hath  moved  y<mr 
heart  to  favour  me,  will  write  your  service'in  mjf 
hearL  Two  things  I  may  promise ;  for,  although 
they  be  not  mine  own,  yet  they  are  sorer  than 
mine  own,  because  they  are  God^s  gifts ;  that  iSt 
integrity  and  industry.  And,  therefore,  wheoso* 
ever  I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  do 
it  in  these  words,  ecce  tibi  hcrifcci,  and  not  eeee 
mihi  lucrifcei.  And  for  industry,  I  shall  take  to 
me,  in  this  procuration,  not  Martha's  part,  to  W 
busied  in  many  things,  but  Mary's  part,  which  i% 
to  intend  your  service;  for  the  less  my  abilities 
are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  unum 
For  the  present,  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  and  vows  as  tho 
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Ibvntmnere  of  yoar  service,  whidi  I  shall  always 
ptrfonn  with  a  faithful  heart. 

Yonr  majesty's  most  obedient  serrant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  Tsmr  good  Lord, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  very  great 
hononr  to  his  majesty,  which  I  do  congrratulate. 
1  (wpe,  also,  his  majesty  may  reap  honour  out  of 
my  adTersity,  as  he  hath  done  strength  out  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majesty  knows  heat  his  own 
ways ;  and  for  me  to  despair  of  him,  were  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiven.  1  thank  God,  I  have  over- 
come the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Christian  reso- 
liitioD,  80  that  worldly  matters  are  but  mint  and 
ofmia. 

God  ever  pfeserve  you. 

Endoraed, 
7b  my  Lord  Buckingham^  after  my  troubles. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  VERY  eooD  Lord, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  knowledge  to  his 
majesty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
that,  much  to  my  comfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  forget  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a  gracious  inclination  to  me,  and  taketh  care  of 
me ;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
peioeive,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
yoor  lordship  and  Mr.  Meautys,  that  some 
wretched  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
strange  I  should  be  in  debt ;  for  that  I  could  not 
but  have  received  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifb  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abomina- 
ble falsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St. 
lames  say,  that  the  tongue  is  a  fire^  and  iisdffitti 
from  Kelly  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  r&- 
tttm  they  will  beg  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  them.  I 
praise  God  for  it,  I  never  took  penny  for  any  be- 
aefioe  or  ecclesiastical  living;  I  never  took  penny 
foe  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I 
never  took  penny  f6r  any  commission,  or  things 
of  &at  nature ;  I  never  shared  with  any  servant 
Ibr  any  second  or  inferior  profit.  My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a 
good  confessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  excuse;  and, 
flierefbre,  I  hope  it  leaves  me  fair  to  the  king's 
grace,  and  will  turn  many  men's  hearts  to  me. 
'  As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  your  lordship, 
when  you  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
besides  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  you  saw  not. 

If  these  things  were  not  true,  although  the 
Joys  of  the  penitent  be  tometimes  more  than  the 
Joys  of  the  Innocent,  I  could  not  be  as  I  am. 

Ood  bless  you  and  reward  you  for  your  con- 
•  itant  love  to  me    Xjea^  ^ 


IWAUGHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  TtTB  MARQUIS  OF 
BUCKINOHAM,  NOT  SENT.* 

Mt  Lord  c— ^I  say  to  myself,  th^t  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  1  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  it  of  you. 
If  your  lordship  laok  any  Justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  think  of  It  better ; 
for  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  motion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  conceived  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  saved  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  love  and  favour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  out  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  the  ill  offices  done  fne,  perhaps, 
by  such  as  have  your  ear.  Thus  I  think,  and 
thus  I  speak;  for  I  am  far  enough  from  any  base* 
ness  or  detracting,  but  shall  ever  love  and  honour 
you,  howsoever  I  be 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban* 


TO  THE  MA|IQU18  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mr  vsrt  good  Lord, 

It  is  vain  to  cure  the  accidents  of  a  disease, 
except  the  cause  be  found  and  removed.  I  know 
adversity  is  apprehensive;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,^  that  now  I  have  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  have,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  Is  apparent  and  great; 
and  nothing  is  more  sure,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  frOm  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship  or  towards  the  World, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
served favours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  nobly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  favour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort^  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them ; 
though,  if  your  lordship  should  never  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former  favours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant,   ^ 
Fr.  St.  Albait. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LORD, 

This  extreme  winter  hath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  Into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger* 

*  Among  Lord  Bacon'i  printed  letters,  !■  one  without  a 
date.  Id  which  he  complains,  as  in  this,  that  he,  Mng  twk* 
1  iifwte  leiuicii,  tlM  marqalidU  fieC  vm^is^fs  to  m  him 
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0U9  than  felt,  as  whereby  T  am  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  wait  upon  yonr  lordship,  as  I  desired, 
your  lordship  being  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
mise myself  more  almost  than  of  any  other;  and, 
again,  to  whom,  in  all  loving  affection,  I  desire 
no  less  to  approve  myself  a  true  friend  and  ser- 
vant. My  desire  to  your  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this  gentleman,'  my  kinsman  and  approved 
friend,  to  explain  to  you  my  business,  whereby 
to  save  further  length  of  letter,  or  the  trouble  of 
your  lordship's  writing  back. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew^ 

The  event  of  the  business,  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quorsum  as 
yetl  1  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  without  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr,  Matthew, 

When  you  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continual  care ;  for  a  flush  of  memory  is  not  so 
much ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  my  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  fail,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nuntius.  And,  to  tell  yon  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  of,  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  for  at  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which 
pl(;aseth  me  best.  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fat  otium.  That  is  truth ;  and  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aliquid  inde  reddefidoy  are  not  so 
easily  gcanted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favour. 
I  am  much  his  servant;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
^nd  it.  I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe ;  for  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
papers. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Most  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  token  and 
favour  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
humblest  of  my.  thanks  for  your  lordship's  voach« 


safing  so  to  visit  this  poorest  and  unworthiest  of 
your  servants.  It  dc^  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place,  yet  I  am 
in  the  fortune  of  your  lordship's  favour,  if  I  may 
call  that  fortune,  which  I  observe  to  be  so 
unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  may  once 
come  in  my. power  to  serve  you  for  it;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as  fortia  imaginatio  generOt 
easurjiy  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  muchf 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  yoixi 
lordship;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  asis 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtue,  1  humbly  do 
your  lordship  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthew.     ' 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea^  is 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  bj 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  must  use  a  better  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, Jlmor  tuuB  undtquaque  se  ostendii  ex  literiB 
tui$  proximis,  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thanks,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,  continne 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolute  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predecessors 
fulfilled  in  it*  A  good  fine  requires  certainty  of 
term ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  charge  t 
have  expended  in  reparations,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  more  thSn 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  that  have  been 
i^  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  my 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  thersy 
and  am  like  to  end  my  days  there.  Neitlier  esn 
I  hold  my  hand,  but,  upon  this  enoouragenmt» 
am  like  to  be  doing  still,  which  tendeth  to  the 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  inheritanee 
of  your  see  by  superlapidations,  if  I  may  so  eali 
it,  instead  of  dilapidations,  wherewith  otlierwise 
it  might  be  charged. 

And  whereas  a  state  for  life  is  a  certainty,  and 
not  so  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  yens 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  ypu  and  your 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  your  lordship  and  jbn 
successors  a  house,  it  is  part  of  the  former  c^ofe. 
venant,  wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfeel* 
ing  of  this  my  suit,  and  assuring  your  grace  of 
my  earnest  desire  and  continual  readiness  to 
deserve  well  of  you,  and  yours  chiefly,  and  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminences 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  gooj" 
ness,  resting,  &c. 

•  Dr.  Tbble  Matthew. 
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nmJTB  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNf' PALATINE 
OF  THE  BniNB> 

NOHSSIOKEUR, 

Je  me  tiena  k  grand  honneur,  qu^il  plaise  k 
Tostie  altesse  de  me  cognoistre  poar  tel,  que  je 
mU,  ou  poor  le  moins  vaudrois  estie,  envers  vous 
et  TOStiB  service :  et  m^eetimeray  heureux,  si  par 
mcia  cohseils  aapres  du  roy,  ou  autre  devoir,  je 
poorrey  contribuer  k  vostre.  grandeur,  dont  il 
aemble  que  Dieu  vous  a  basti  de  belles  occasions, 
aysnf  en  contemplation  vostre  tres-illustre  person- 
He,  non  sculement  comme  tres-cber  allie  de  mon 
ftaistre,  mais  aussi,  comme  le  meilleur  appui, 
wgt^  les  roys  de  Grande  Bretagne,  de  la  plus 
nine  partie  de  la  chrestienet^. 


Je  ne  puis  aussi  passer  sous  silence  la  grando 
raison,  que  vostre  altesse  fait  k  vostre  propre^ 
honneur  en  choississant  tels  conseilleurs  et  minls- 
tres  d'estat,  comme  se  mpntre  tr^s-bien  estre 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  personages  si  graves,  discretes  et 
babiles ;  en  qupy  vostre  jugement  reluict  assez. 

Vostre  altesse  de  vostre  gtkce  excusera  la 
faulte  d^  ipon  langage  Fran<;ois,  ayant  este  tant 
vere^  es  viellesjoix  de  Nonnandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  en  priant  Dieu  de  vous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

Monseigneur,  de  vostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  afiectionnS  serviteur.    . 

BndorMd,  VUf  13, 1619. 
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TO  LADT  BURQHLEY,  TO  SPEAK  FOB  HIM  TO  HER 
LORD.« 

Mr  81R0ULAB  GOOD  LaDT, 

I  was  as  ready  to  sbow  myself  mindful  of  my 
doty,  by  waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being 
ia  town,  as  now  by  writing,  bad  I  not  feared  lest 
your  ladyship's  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
well  spare  me,  tha^  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
right  use,  and  true  value.  My  thankful  and  ser^ 
▼toeeble  mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
•ver  it  vary  from  the  common  disguising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
from  what  mind  every  action  proceedeth,  and  to 
eeteem  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
wbidi  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliver, 
unless  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  give  me 
leave  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that  it  would 
please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  visit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the 
mention  and  recommendation  of  my  suit;  where- 
in your  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  unto  you 
than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufficiently  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily 
in  my  prayera,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  providence  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  ladyship's  most  dutiful 

and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 

From  Orey't  Ibb,  thli  ISUi  Scptenibcr,  1980. 
«  UMd.  VS.  znL,  irt  11 
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TO  LORD  BURGHLEY,  TO  RECOMMEND  HIM  TO 
THE  QUEEN.* 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  your  lordship's  fkvour  and 
countenance,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being  with  you,  to  vouchsafe  me,  above  my 
d^^ree  and  desert  My  letter  hath  no  further 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lofdship  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  then  I  moved 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver 
by  letter  than  by  speech ;  which  is,  that  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  request  is  raro  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed  how  few  iken 
be  which  fall  in  with  the  study  of  the  eommon 
laws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  free  election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  hand  thereunto  early,  without 
waste  of  years ;  upon  such  survey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I 
force  myaelf  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogether 
indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain 
it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majesty,  who, 
methinks,  needeth  never  to  call  for  the  experience 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 
•  Uiifd.V8.xzii  art.  14. 
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of  the  person  which  recommendeth  it.  According 
to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please  year 
lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  mj 
patron,  and  to  make  accoant  of  me,  as  on&  in 
whose  well  doing  your  lordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship  hath  had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  your  lordship's  former  experiences  for 
staying  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
ever God*8  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis- 
able me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendezrous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  FsA. 
From  Grey's  Un,  this  16th  of  September,  1560. 


TO  TIIE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
TREASURER.* 

Mt  tert  oqoD  Lord, 

I  take  it  as  an.  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
of  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  upholden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  tiiey 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  mis^Sect  me, 
and,  besides^  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  wid 
somewhat  which  yoa  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty,  (and  so  do  I  stand  affect- 
ed,) rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
efibctual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeleis 
by  excusing  what  is  past.  And  yet,  (with  your 
lordship's  pardon  humbly  asked,)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor- 
dinary or  singular  note  of  favour.  And  for  that, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  shall  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed,  I  find  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
moderately  and   modestly  soever  they  behave 

•Usi4.IIS.tt.art.a^0ilf. 


themselves,  yet  laborani  itrndiai  I  find,  also,  tfaii 
suoh  persons  as  are  of  nature  bashful  (as  myself 
is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible  familiarity 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordship  to  believe,  that  arrogaacy 
and  overweening  is  so  far  from  my  nature,  as  if 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thingf,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice^  And  I  hope  upoa 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  havs  entered  IqIo 
those  considerations,  as  my  behaviour  shaH  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour,  and  to 
myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 
Fr.  BacoH. 

Grey'e  Inn,  thie  6th  of  May,  1966. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  KNIGHT.* 

Sir  : — ^I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  the 
signification  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readiness; 
and  as  to  tiie  impediment  which  you  mentioii« 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  you  bear  that  honoanh 
ble  disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  tppi^ 
hension  to  deal  more  effectually  for  me  than 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  ef  frieiidl 
is  in  case  of  difiiculty,  but  again,  for  that  withoot 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  should  be  only 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  kinsman,  whereas  now. 
yon  shall  be  further  judged  a  most-  hononrsUe 
counsellor;  for  pardons  are  each  hononiablsi 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  hononiw 
able  towards  such  offenders.  My  desire  is,  your 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  father 
as  soon  as  may  stand  with  your  conveniens 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  *write.  And 
so  I  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bxwa* 

From  6rey>  Inn,  thie  Ifith  of  April,  1583 


TO  BIR.  MICHAEL  HICKE8,  SECRETARY  TO  Tfil 
LORD  HIGH  TREABURER.f 

Mr.  HioKES,  still  I  hold  opinion  that  a  good  soli- 
citor is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  yo<i. 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir  Robert  Csdl 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  nnderstand,  liy 
occasion  of  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  coiiit» 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resoUred* 
I  pray  learn  what  you  can,  both  by  your  i 


*  Laned.  MB.  Izxr.  art.  S8,  Oriff. 
fLaaed.  M8.  Izxv.  art.  Mb  Orif. 
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to  mj  lord,  and  by  speech  with  Sir  Robert,  and 
wrfla  what  yoa  find.  Thus,  in  haste,  I  wish  yon 
light  well. 

Your  friend  assurled, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Wnm  Gorhiaibary,  this  96Ui  of  September,  1501 

I  pray  send  me  word  what  is  your  day  of  pay- 
ment, nqd  whether  you  can  be  certain  to  renew, 
because  my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  TREASURERS 

Aftkb  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  and 
bonnden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
tiie  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
eonntry,  expecting  that  the  queen  would  have 
plaeed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
to  help  digestion,  and  to  be  out  of  eye,  I  absented 
myself,  for  I  understood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
eontimie  in  her  delay,  but,  (as  I  was  advertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  ase  the  term  applied  to  the  highest  powers ;) 
■Iftce  which  time,  I  have,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
gitisn  over  the  suit,  though  I  leave  it  to  her  ma- 
J«stj*8  tenderness,  and  the  constancy  of  my 
hononrable  friends,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  my  writing  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
to  give  yon  thanks.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
'  ~  r  the  travail  and  not  the  event,  a  man  is  often 
I  bonnden  to  his  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
denied  than  for  a  suit  succeeding.  Herewithal, 
I  am  bold  to  make  unto  your  lordship  three  re- 
qeects,  which  ought  to  be  very  reasonable, 
bectnee  they  come  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
cannot  call  that  reasonable,  which  is  only 
gronnded  upon  favour.  The  first  is,  that  your 
lordship  would  yet  inert  opus  iuumt  and  give  as 
mnch  life  unto  this  present  suit  for  the  solicitor's 
place,  as  may  be  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
that,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
lieamys,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
miB  and  good  friend.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whose 
good  nature  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
7oar  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  aoitor,  and  of  a  tired  sea-sick  suitor,  and  not  to 
mine  own  inclination ;  lastly,  that  howsoever  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
favour  and  help,  as  I  have  done  in  regarid  of  my 
private  estate,  which,  as  I  have  not  altogether 
neglected,  so  I  have  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  be^o  betteied  only  by  yourself, 
(the  queen  except,)  ind  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
ter of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
more  necessary  for  ne  to  make,  because,  ^though 
I  am  glad  of  her  majesty's  favour,  that  I  may, 

«  Unid.  MS.  luvilL  ait.  SI,  Orif . 


with  more  ease,  practise  the  law,  which,  percase, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  hot 
serving  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thus,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  have  hitherto  found,  and  on  my  part, 
sought  also  to  deserve,  I  commend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  tbis  Slat  of  March,  1504. 


TO  MR.    HENR7  MATNARD.   AND  MR.   MICHAEL 
HICKE8.* 

Mb.  Maynard  and  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  have  of  your  good  wills, 
which  maketh  me  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  unto  me,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  over-cunning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  having  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certain  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  24th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelve  days  hence,  and  being  to  give  me  six- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton, and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograve,  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difllculty  for  money  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  less  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  desire  the  help  of  two 
so  good  friends  as  I  esteem  yourselves  to  be,  tlie 
rather  because  the  collateral  pawn  which  I  would 
offer,  which  is  the  assurance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pass  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsubject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  my 
pleasure  and  my  dwelling,)  1  would  not  olfer  but 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day,  and  if  either  of 
you  like  the  bargain  of  my  marsh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refusal,  and  1  shall  think  you  true  and 
timely  friends.  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  you 
both  farewell. 

Your  friend,  loving  and  assured, 
Fr.  Baco^. 
Fh>m  my  cbamber,  this  I2th  of  March,  150A. 

«  Lanad.  MS.  Ixzx.  art.  71,  Orif. 
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TO  LORD  J3URGHLET.« 
It.MAV  please  VdUR  GOOD  L0RD9HIP. 

I  am  sorry  the  joint  mask  from  the  four  inns 
of  court  faileth,  wherein  I  conoeiye  there  is  no 
other  ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility. 
Nevertheless,  because  it  falleth  out  mat  at  this 
time  Gray^s  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  yovir  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
Gray^s  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  cluLmberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bounden,  will  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  minds.  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  resting 

Your  lordship's  very  humble 

and  much  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacok. 


TO  BIB.  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 

Sir, — ^The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  I  hoped ;  but  the 
order  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  come  to  my  band  this  fortnight ;  the  later 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absence,  busied  to 
%  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  hold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY.^ 

Mr  Lord, — No  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  yon  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion, first  of  bonus  cirta,  which  with  us  is  a  good 
^nd  trae  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  bomu 
vir,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
her  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  trueness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  am. ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  good 
off<pi^  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself  can- 

•  Lanad.  MS.  cvii.  art.  6,  Orif . 

f  I^fiMl.  M8.  evil.  art.  9,  Orlf. 

t  Diffieult  to  decypher,  q.  Inttrcede  1  I 

}LaiMd.Ma.UxivU.art.79^0rif.  | 


not  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  that  yotoi 
iordship  should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  jQkr 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned, 
and  shall  turn,  Which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  persuaded  as  mncfaf  w 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  yotir 
lordship  to  God's  gpodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Bacok. 
From  Gray'a  InOi  this  20th  of  July,  1600. 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICKES.* 

Mr.  Hickcs, — I  thank  you  for  your  letler« 
testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortune,  IrUoli 
when  it  mendeth,  your  thanks  will  likewise 
amend.  In  particular  you  write  you  would  be  ia 
town  as  on  Monday,  which  is  passed,  and  that 
you  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  Billett,  or  eone 
other  friend  for  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  yoaeie 
the  more  sensible,  because  you  concnr  in  appror-^ 
ing  my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  freeing  mj 
credit  from  suits  and  speech,  and  so  my  estate  bj 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  wbieh 
tnade  me  sub  impudens  in  moving  you  for  new 
help,  when  I  should  have  helped  you  with  your 
former  money.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  towBf 
in  your  kind  care.  I  have  thought  of  two  SQr»' 
tiea  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece :  the  one  Mr. 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  that  was  the.  M, 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  very  honest 
and  very  able,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he 
hath  promised;  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presBme  o( 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kibd.  So  lesTing 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest  ^ 

Your  assured  loving  friend. 

Fa.  Bacob. 

1600. 


s     TO  MR.  M.  HICKES.f 

Mr.  Hick^s, — ^Your  remain  shall  be^with  yoa 
this  term,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  whieh« 
if  you  perform,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  much  to 
you,  but  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  em . 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debts* 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  ^ly  credit  than  my  means  ean 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  after ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  i 

•  Laaid.  MS.  Ixzzrii.  art.  86,  Oric. 
fLaiud.  MS. Uxxviii. an  S  Or*f. 
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I  Jmre  in  hand  (taking  o^er  possibilities  for 
adTsntage)  to  clear  myself  from  the  discontent, 
■pecch,  or  dibs^er  of  others.  And  some  of  ray 
debts  of  most  clamour  and  importunity  1  have 
Ala  term,  and  some  few  days  before,  ordered,  and 
ia  &cC  paid.  I  pray  you  to  your  (brmer  favours, 
iriiich  I  do  still  remember,  and  may  hereafter 
leqaite,  help  me  out  with  two  hundred  pounds 
man  for  six  months.;  I  will  put  you  in  good  sure- 
tiaty  and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honesty 
aad  reputation ;  I  have  written  to  you  the  very 
troth  and  secret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  move 
yen.  And  so,  with  my  loving  commendations, 
Inst 

Your  assured,  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Jfto.  SI,  IMO. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON. 

81B, — ^Finding,  during  Parliament,  a  willing- 
Btss  in  yon  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  service 
concerning  the  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire  that  now  which 
jmi  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  as  to  leisure 
h  more  liberal,  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
nore  urgent  Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
to  me  to  Gray*s  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  with  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
il  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
kear  from  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 
ftiend, 

pR.  Bacon. 

Ony*i  Ibd,  tbii  8th  of  Sept.,  1604. 


TO  SIR  M.  HICKEB.* 

Sib, — For  your  travd  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
fkif  upon  any  occasion  of  yours ;  but  your  wits 
teemed  not  travelled,  but  fresh,  by  your  letter, 
wiiich  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
entreat  you  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
return  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  will 
find  you,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary,t  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminster. 
And  so  I  leave,  to  perceive  your  good  disposi- 
tion. 

I  remain  yours  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

JM.  17, 1605. 

•  Lansd.  MS.  Uzxix.  art  IB,  Orlg. 
t  AuguttlM  Ffisn. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKE8> 
Sir, — I  pray  try  the  concension  I  spoke  to  yon 
of  out  of  hand.    For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 
continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  rest 
Yours,  Fr.  Bacon. 

October,  1606. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king's  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bennct,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  left  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  for  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  are 
wholly  left  unto  you.  It  will  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you ;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grace  with  Mr.  Chancellor  but  you  may  have 
allowance,  the  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  hereof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  you  notice.  So 
I  remain        Your  assured  guest  and  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

This  Sunday  at  afternoon,  August  6, 1609. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON-t 
Sir, — ^You  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  so  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liberty,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  father's  honour,  as  a  son,  I  confess ;  but  yet, 
no  farther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  but 
three  places,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  them, 
I  have  turned  down  leaves ;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  or  the  sense  by  your  better  style  and 
conceit,  which  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  have  them  written  again,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  copy  you  carry  to  the 
king,  you  shall  content  me  much,  who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retributbn  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste, 
I  remain  Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Gray's  Inn,  this  7th 
of  Apr U,  1610. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  IIICKES.^ 

Sir  Michabl  Hickes, 

It  is  but  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  wish  I  had  your 

*  Lansd.  MS.  Ixxxix.  art.  105,  Orig. 
t  Untd.  MS.  xci.  art.  94,  Orif. 
X  Cotton  MS.  Julius,  c.  iii.  fol.  ^1  b,  Orig. 
^  Lansd.  MS.  zd.  art.  40^  Ortf. 
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company  here  at  my  mother's  funeral,  which  I 
purpose  on  Thursday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
•lare  promise  you  a  good  sermon,  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  preacher  of  Gray*s  Inn ;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  feast ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  have  your  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  shonid  pass  orer  this  mournful 
occasion  with  more  comfort.  If  your  son  had 
continued  at  St.  Julian*s,  it  might  have  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you;  bnt  now,  if  yon 
Come,  I  must  say  it  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady^  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yours  ever  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

This  Mondaf ,  37th  of 
Augusti  ICIO. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES> 

Sir  Michael, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time ;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing:  I  have  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  have  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  person,  else  I  shall  not  have  absolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  sent  to  them  both,  desir- 
ing them  to  wear  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  did 
wear  theirs  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yours  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray's  Inn,  this  8th  of  Jan.,  IGll. 


TO  HIS  VERY  LOVING  FRIEND,  MR.  JOMN  MUR- 
RAY, OF  niS  MAJESTY'S  BEDCHAMBER.  DELI- 
VER THBSE.t 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

I  h^ve  laboured  like  a  pack*horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Yours  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

37th  January,  1011. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BAOON, 
KNIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL, AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  THESE  t 

Right  Honourablk, 

The  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  university,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,  where  we  fear  the 
chief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  jurisdiction, 

*  Lansd.  MS.  xcl.  art  81,  Ori;. 
i  Hart.  MSS.  698G,  art.  lU. 
%  Sloan  MS.  85«^  art.  40. 


and  gracious  charters/ are  (ander  «  pretence  of 
dignity  and  hononr  to  this  university)  either  in^ 
tended  to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overthrown.  W9 . 
doubt  not  but  your  holtour  hath  heard  of  a  l«te 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
others  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  prefeiid,)  to  dig- 
nify the  university  in  making  the  town  a  city; 
Which,  upon  so  fkir  a  gloss,  his  majesty^  out  of 
his  gracious  favour  to  this  university,  hath  lefeN 
red  to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  our  hd^ 
nourable  and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  dignity 
and  honour  to  us  be  the  first  colour  they  cast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  friends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with, 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  pur- 
pose, that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  first,  for 
that,  about  six  yeara  past,  the  like  petition  was 
preferred  and  followed  by  them;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  oorbeat- 
chartera  nearly  touched  :  secondly,  upon  our  ear- 
nest request  to  have  a.  copy  of  such  matters  as 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,'  **  That  were 
but  to  part  the  lion's  skin  :'*  thirdly,  by  experiepoe 
we  find  the  danger  of  trusting  their  kindness,  foTf 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  ta 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  council,)  they 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enforee 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  reservation, 
therein  made  for  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  requests  of  onrSt 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  record,  act,  or  wish  of  theirs, 
that  this  university  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  favour ;  in  regard  whereof,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in- 
formed how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
university  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty, 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  favours 
showed  us  and  this  university,  and  with  our  dally 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty. 
This  9Ui  of  December,  161(5. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  THE  VICE-CHAlf- 
CELLOR  AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  TBB 
HEADS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  UNlVERSriT 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

*  Sloan  MS.  No.  SseS,  art.  35. 
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Dwember,  and  hare  taken  care  of  yon  rather  ae- 
cording  to  your  request  than  at  your  request; 
liMMOMich  as. I  had  done  it  before  your  letter 
cane*  This  you  may  perceive  by  th6  joint  letter 
which  you  shall  receive  from  my  lord  chancellor, 
my  lord  treasurer,  and  myself.  And,  for  me,  you 
may,  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  concern  you 
little,  or  more  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  you  shall 
have  all  care  out  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 
and  help  out  of  my  means  and  power  to  conserve 
and  advance  your  good  estate  and  contentment 
Ajid  so  I  remain 

Your  very  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
December  SS,  1010. 


k  LBTTER  TO  MT  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCH* 
ING  MOMPESSON'8  BUSINESS  OF  INNS.* 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lord, 

We  are  left  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 
Inns,  by  the  death  of  Justice  Nicholls ;  and  my 
liord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Crooke  having 
been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  your  lordship 
a  warrant  for  th&  king's  signature,  wherein  Justice 
Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls^  place.  It  is 
also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 
the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  was 
required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  may  be  by 
attending  his  majesty  themselves,  at  his  coming, 
which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  convenient  and 
the  more  usual  for  judges.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  servant. 

October  18, 1616. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

RfoBT  Honourable, 

Hie  confidence  which  the  townsmen  haVe,  in 
obtaining  their  charter  and  petition,  makes  us  bold 
and  importunate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
fiiTimr  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
hambly  entreat,  the  university  and  ourselves  may 
be  Creed  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tended to  us.  By  their  own  reports,  it  is  a  matter 
of  honour  and  advantage  for  which  they  sue: 
whon  they  were  at  their  lowest,  and  in  their 
meanest  fortunes,  they  ever  showed  themselves 
Qakind  neighbours  to  us ;  and  their  suits  with  us, 
within  these  few  years,  have  caused  us  to  spend 
oor  eommon  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friends, 
•ad,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
them,  when  their  thoughts  and  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
thority which  the  very  bare  title  of  a  city  will 
give  unto  them.  Since  our  late  letter  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
formed of  the  course  they  take,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  letters  from  the  body  of  the  universitji 
to  the  king's  majesty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
others,  our  honourable  friends ;  showing  them  of 
oar  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  join  with  your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty, 
to  stay  their  suit  before  we  be  driven  to  further 
diarge  or  trouble,  in  entertaining  counsel,  or  soli- 
oUing  our  friends.  Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
honour  to  pardon  our  importunity,  and  often 
•oUciting  your  lordship  in  this  business,  with  our 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour's 
kmg  life  and  happy  estate,  we  end  this. 
Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 

Febrnarf,  1616. 

*8l0MiM8.9BeS,vt.41. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCHING  MOM- 
PESS0N*8  BUSINESS,  THE  MALTSTERS,  ^cf 

My  veby  good  Lord, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  you 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whose  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be.  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompcsson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and 
Buch  fearful  creatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enrolment 
of  apprentices,  I  doubt  we  must  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  despatched,  and  your  books  in 
effect.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  I  have  received  his  pleasure 
from  your  lordship  by  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Grood,  my  lord,  once  again  have  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanus  saith,  that  more 
men  die  of  cold  after  exercise,  than  are  slain  in 
the  wars.     God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  servant. 

Nov.  31, 1610. 


A  LETTER  FROM  BIS  MAJESTY  TO  YOUR  LORD- 
SHIP,  TOUCHING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MINT4 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counsellor, 
we  greet  you  well. 
BsroRE  your  letters  came  to  us,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  had 
showed  in  our  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de- 
siring you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whereinto 


*  Addit.  MS.  Mm.  Brit.  No.  5503,  fol.  08. 
tAddU.MS.06Q3,rol.9e. 
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you  have  made  so  good  an  entrance,  and  have 
taken  the  right  way  of  examining  the  businese. 
And,  whereas,  you  give  yotir  opinion  of  the  mint, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  remember  unto  yon  the 
usual  form  which  we  have  ever  used  in  matters 
of  consequence,  that  when  you  have  taken  the 
laborious  part  upon  yon  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
siness, we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, before  we  give  our  resolution  thereupon. 
And,  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  cannot  conclude  with  you.  As  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commerce,  we  agree  with 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  call  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,  and 
assure  them,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aught  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary  ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  coin  will  be 
the  last  course  we  shall  take,  when  we  see  no 
other  means  left ;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  mDney  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  we  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continne  to  meet,  until  we  have  brought  the  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  may  perfectly  understand  every 
particular^ 

Given  at  our  eoort  at  Newmarket, 
this  4tb  of  December,  1618. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  BUCKINGHAM.* 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

YouT  lordship's  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  honourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  for  which  I  yield  your  lordship  humble 
thanks.  And  for  my  liberty,  as  your  lordship 
hath,  in  your  letter,  vouchsafed  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  be  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  move  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  coraeth 
on  now  fit  for  physic,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  have  ever  used  ;  and  my  health  never  so 
much  required.    I  ever  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant. 

SOi  March)  1631. 


TO  M\    VERY    LOVNO  FRIEND,  THE  MAYOR,  fcc. 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.! 

Wherkas  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  differences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the  members  of 
that  corporation,  touching  tlie  election  of  the 
mayor  next  to  succeed  ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
according  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

*Addtt.Mfl.6S03,fol.  105,1     , 

f  Mj9.  Cole,  Mua.  Brit  vol.  xz.  fol.  239. 


Steward :  forasmuch  !a8  I  have  But  even  newly 
recovered  some  degree  of  health,  after  a  sharp 
sickness  of  some  weeks,  I  am  constrained  io  pot 
off  the  hearing  till  Monday,  the  20th  of  this  inataat, 
at  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn,  &c. 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fa.  St.  Albav^  ' 
Ftom  Qmy*M  Inn,  tliif  Sth  Septembtr,  1091 


A  LETTER  FROM    ItR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO 
tOHD  PRESIDENT  OP  YORK,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MR. 
JOHNS,  FOR  TUB  SECRETARY'S  PLACE  AT  YOBJL* 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  OOOD  LoRDSHlF, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  io  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself,  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
w'ith  jou  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  euEHciency  ef  the  man,  and  that  which  is  the 
next  point,  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  duti- 
ful a0ection  to  your  lordship,  as  I  dare  undertake 
no  Bervantof  yours  shall  be  more  observantly  and 
faithfulLy  at  your  commandment.  It  is  conceived 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  place  of  secretary  there, 
whose  good  will,  by  that  which  we  do  already 
find,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  hath  reason  to  hope  well 
of  for  a  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  the 
one  her  majesty's  good  allowance,  and  the  other 
y  our&i  The  former  whereof  I  hope  iie  shall  ha^ 
good  means  to  procure,  and  the  second  is  thai 
which  1  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Wheiaiii 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  particular,  I  will  mw 
dertake  for  his  thankfulness  in  as  g^od  a  mai^Mr 
ui  £^ny  other  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  myself  have  with  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  I  desire  may  appear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  in  any  motion  for  myself* 
And  so,  with  my  humble  signification  of  dnty,  I 
commeud  your  lordship  to  God's  goodness,  / 
•At  your  lordship's  honourable  , 
commandment, 
Fr.  Bacoh. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Mr.  Matthew, 

1  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  business  to  coma 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  tnj 
Lord  of  Doncaster  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
far  off.  I  pray  you,  if  your  business  be  not  T«ry 
important,  let  me  see  you  one  of  those  days.  I 
do  hear  from  you  by  Mr.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    I  take  ity  I 

*  MB.  Lan0d.  Mut.  Brit.  vol.  ccxxxviii.  fol.  IM. 
t  Addit.  MS.  Mus.  Brit.  5503,  fol.  103. 
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jiveetdd  Mr.  Meautys  to  tell  joa,  that  having 
•omevhat  better  signs  of  my  lord  marquis-s  good 
disposition  towards  me^  than  when  I  wrote  to  my 
fcoid  Digby  last,  I  would  raise  my  request  to  his 
lordshipt  that,  whereas  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
moTe  a  temporary  leave  to  come  to  London  next 
Lent  for  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  my  busi- 
ness, b^  would  now  (if  he  so  think  it  convenient) 
deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 
lor  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 
settling  the  poor  planks  on  my  vnrecks  will  con- 
tinoe  still*  If  my  Lord  Digby  make  haste  to 
etmrti  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 
ne ;  if  not,  yon  may  defer  it  till  ive  have  spoken. 
God  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  &c. 
l»lfa  Febmary,  18S1. 


▲  LETTER  TO  BIT  LORIX  TREABUItER  Ll^A.* 
My  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
interested  in  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
hear  how  I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  ma- 
lice me  for  Long's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chanoerf.  I 
will  avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best.  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  as  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  give  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place. 

20th  June,  1625.  -         Fr.  St.  AlBAN* 
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TO  THE  MARQtlS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

'  Good  mt  Lord, 

Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so  far  from  heing  unwel- 
come to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
resolution  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
Jetty's  grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is 
even  the  worst  that  could  be ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
unsafe,  np,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Obrist-loving 
friend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge the  sentence  just,  and  for  reformation  sake 
fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whatsoever 
become  of  me. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend,' living  and  dying, 

Fr,  St.  Albah. 
Tower,  Sl«t  May,  102L 

Endorsed, 
Jh  the  Marquii  cf  Buckingham,  from  the  Tower, 


EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBAN.f 

Sir, — ^Yon  falsify  the  common  proverb :  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

*  MS.  GIbfon,  Lambeth  Library,  030,  fol.  147,  Orig. 
f  MS.  Gibson,  Umbetli  Lib.  ML  fol.  210k  Orif . 
Vol.  111.^23 


no  divorce  of  your  love ;  but  present  or  absent 
you  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  1  shall 
never  deserve  your  love  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  real ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  balanced  with  good  deeds. 

Touching  the  present  overture,  (the  errand  of 
your  letters,)  thoagh  there  be  a  great  conflict 
within  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  hold  you  in 
long  suspense.  Though  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  my  better  preferment  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  dark 
retired  comer  into  the  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  on  the  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed. 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  and  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  visit  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatcher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtues ;  or  (if  you  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

Ed.  Franklin. 

Crefsingbam,  April  30, 1035. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.f 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship*s  former  letter  was  honourable, 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort     This  I  protest   to  €rod,  who 

*  Addft.  MS.  Mas.  Brit.  5503,  fol.  109  b. 
t  MS.  Qibson»  Umbeth  Lib.  096,  fol.  HO,  Orig. 
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ki^oweth  the  secrets  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  a  son  of  Adam  who  wished  more 
prosperity  to  another  that  was  a  subject  than  I 
have  done  and  do  to  your  lordship;  and,  as  low 
as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojourn  in  a  college  than 
recover  a  fortune  by  any  other  but  yourself. 
Marry,  to  recover  ypu  (if  I  have  not)  or  to  cease 
you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  you  would 
npt  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest. 

Endorsed, 

To  Buckingham, 


T.  MEAUTYS  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBANY 

Mt  all  honoured  Lord, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship's,  re* 
ceived  this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  paper  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  (as  I  supposed)  too 
rudely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  deserving  friend  or  servant  of  yours, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
nobje  favours  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  conjec- 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measure  out  and  confer  their  graces  and  favours 
according  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  and  capacious  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  others* 
merits ;  and  calling  to  mind  thai  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many,  that  your  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  out  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  favours,  I  come  now,  instead  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  error  of  my  own,  to 
render  unto  your  lordship  all  humble  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yours, 
in  so  overprizing  the  poor  endeavours  of  your 
unprofitable  servant. 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  and  more  certain 
iidvertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  numbers,  being  at  least  90,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  first  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holverstat,  some  miles 
distant,  was  pursued  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier's 
court,  instantly  went  after  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  overtook  them,  defeated  the  whole  troops, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holverstat,  where 
It  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divine  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  Mackdeburg^.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  States*  ambassador  here  resident,  at  a 

«  MS.  GUkioii,  tambeth  Libi  9S0,  fol.  S93. 


solemn  and  public  audience  in  the  presence,  sung 
us  in  efifect  an  old  song  ta  a  new  tune,  for  hia 
errand  was  only  a  formal  relation  of  the  passages 
of  that  achievement  and  defeat  in  the  Low  Coniir 
tries,  (wherein,  by  the.  way,  I  heard  not  any  meotiQii 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  prowess,  though  Some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  next  Gazette*)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  victory,  when 
he  had  said  as  we  thought  enough,  concluded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  all  he  had  said 
before;  namely,  in  resembling  it,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  design,  the  greatness  and  expenee 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  the  deliveranee, 
to  thdt  of  the  invasion  in  eighty-eight.  At  hpme 
we  say,  Mr*  Attorney-General  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King^s  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  out  at  all,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  ;St.  George 
was  less  beholden  this  ^ear  than  ever,  either  to 
the  lords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  lords,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  margin.  So, 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  demo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  mdet 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  serve  you, 

T.  M.t 
October  11.  ' 

YourcommandstoMr.  Maxwell  I  performed  at 
Windsor  on  Monday  was  sevennight.  PardoQ 
this  ecribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  first  sleep,  and  very  wayward  if  she 
be  waked. 


Lord  Chamberlain, 
Lord  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisburv, 
Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andover, 


Lord  Treasurer,  . 
Lord  Lindset, 
Lord  Boxborouor, 
Lord  Monmouth,  ; 
Lord  Goring,         r 
Lord  Doncaster, 
Lord  Dunluce, 


Endorsed, 
Ihr  your  noble  selff  my  most  honoured  brd. 


trastlation  of  the  latin  letter  to  count 

gondomar.* 
Excellent  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  with  yon 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  great  in  itself,  it 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  you  upon  so 

*  Mi9.  OibMii,  Lambeth  Lib.  936,  fol.  184  4. 
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noble  a  ground.  The  repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  my 
Irae-friend,  as  your  lordship  well  knoweth,  into 
these  parts,  makes  me  call  to  mind  those  great 
tod  singrolar  favours,  which  upon  your  nqble 
Tisite,  which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  his  means 
«id  appointment,  your  lordship  vouchsafed  me  a 
tiule  before  your  departure,  and  the  great  endea- 
▼pars  which  your  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marquis  for  my  fortunes.  At  that 
time,  if  one  hiLd  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
•tey  these  things ;  England  is  a  cold  country ; 
defer  them  till  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  faster,  I  should 
have  smiled  at  it.  But  since  your  lordship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
fortune,  it  is  a  much  less  matter  for  you  to  wotk 
»  miracle*  in  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend.  And 
■ince  your  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  have  faith, 
»  miracle  is  soon  wrought,  if  your  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  your  noble  hand. 
Having  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship^  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
give  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  advise  with  your  lordship  concerning  my  busi- 
ness, as  heretofore  you  have  vouchsafed ;  and 
lestmg 


TO  HIS  VERY  LOVINO  FRIENDS,  THE  PARISHtON 
ERS  AND  FEOFFEES  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  ALLDAT8,  IN  OXFORD. 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  you 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  late 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edmond  Blyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship*s  let- 
ters unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chancery, 
which  hithertQ  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  desired  that  It  might  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly, which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  fit  to  recontinue  thig  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters  unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  good  cause  by  the  second  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners*  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  have 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish- 
ing you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  you  fiaire- 
well. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  VfiRULAM. 
From  York  House,  thii  13th  of  Feb.,  1619. 


LETTERS    FROM    MALLET. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 
It  may  plbass  your  Lordship, 

I  pray  let  his  majesty  understand,  that  although 
my  lord  chancellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
HMSsion  of  the  farmer's  cause,  was  full  of  respect 
and  duty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express 
signification  from  his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  have  his  end.  And  therefore  I  have 
thought  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  that  thereupon  my  lord  move  a  com- 
promise to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
tion, so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmers  and  the  other 
party  are  willing  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
ibre  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

January  23, 1616. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
any  thing  Uiat  concemeth  the  queen.    She  was 
*  The  rcmftinder  to  in  Lord  Bacoo*e  band. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer, 
Mr.  iiowder,  and  resolute  in  it.  To  serve,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons* 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me  that  I  thinlc 
(howsoever  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place ;  he  is  grave  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufiicient 
enough  for  that  place.  The  queen  ha^  made  Mr. 
Hackwell  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  the  king  hath  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold  it  no  ill 
counsel  to  join,  or  to  remove  such  men  God 
preserve  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Whltebnll,  M»f  M,  1617.  Fra.  BaCON,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
My  MOST  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  at 
the  first  opportunity  after  I  received,  it,  who  was 
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▼ery  well  pleased  with  that  account  of  your  care- 
ful and  speedy  despatch  of  business,  &e. 

Yours,  &C.  G.  BUCKINOHAM* 

Greenwich,  May  13, 1619. 

P.  S.  Your  business  bad  been  done  before 
iuis,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  would  have  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it 


TO  MT  VERY  LOVING  FRIENDS,  SIR  THOMAS 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PUCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

After  ray  hearty  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten,  a 
poor  Yorkshireman,  of  a  heavy  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  hou^e,  his  wife,  and  a  child,  together 
with  all  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug- 
gests, with  much  eagerness,  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkson  of  Knowington,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 
TThat  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  his  daughter,  if 
there  be  ground  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
Clarkson,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  and 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
iVom  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  yon  find  the  matter ;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  special  care 
a:nd  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 
York  HoTue,  May  15, 1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VEBV  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  have  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  my 
approach  to  his  majesty's  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loved  and  admired ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence, or  dnvy,  my  particular  respects  must  give 


place ;  only  in  regard  of  my  present  urgent  occa- 
sions, to  take  some  present  orde  for  the  debts 
that  press  me  most.  I  have  petitioned  his  majes- 
ty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  tht 
last  of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my 
abode  according  to  the  sentence.  I  have  tent 
to  the  prince  to  join  with  yon  in  it,  for,  though 
the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  me  much. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albak. 
Jane  90, 1881. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VCBV  GOOD  LOBD, 

I  thank  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorham- 
bury,  whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes.  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  cease 
in       Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant,      Fb.  St.  Albak. 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  r^ 
commend  myself  to  your  lordship's  lo^e  ana 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majesty's  grace  and 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lobd, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  but 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedily 
served,  is  sure  the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  k^ss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  exchequer 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  have 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  it  very 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace's  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor  tli^ 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  understand  from  him, 
th6re  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot.  But  your  grace  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  the 
other  are  mere  gifts ;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargain* 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pre- 
sent my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God 
ever  guide  you  by  the  hand.    I  always  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 
Gray's  Inn,  this  17th  of  November,  1624. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  servant. 


LBTTTERS  FROM  STEPHEJiTS. 
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TO  THE  LORD  ST.  AI.BAN. 

Iff  NOBLE  Load, 

The  hearty  affection  I  have  borne  to  your  per- 
son and  s^fyice,  hath  made  me  ambitious  to  be  a 
messenger  of  good  news  to  you,  and  an  eschewer 
of  ilhf  this  hath  been  the  true  reason  why  I  have 
been  thus  long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negli- 
gence in  your  discreet,  modest  servant  you  sent 
with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  you 
this  answer,  ofttimes  given  me  by  your  master 
and  mine;  who,  though  by  this  niay  seem  not  to 


tatbfy  your  desert  and  expectation,  yet,  take  the 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  st 
tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is  but  for  the 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three 
years*  advance,  which,  if  yod  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farthiir  off  fVom  obtain- 
ing some  better  testimony  of  his  fiaivour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
Your  lordship*s  humble  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 


LETTERS  FROM  STEPHENS. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  toub  most  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  en- 
closed the  Preface  to  the  Patent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  Villlers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
terms,  but  drawn  according  to  your  majesty^s 
instructions,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
fcamed,  and  your  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, which  I  have  inserted,  l^ut  I  hope  your 
•majesty  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it«  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Roughford,  your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
Mid  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
H  mast  be  twice  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Joly5»,1010. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTOR. 
NEY-GENERAL. 

Sir,— I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papers  enclosed,  who  liketh 
rerj  well  of  the  course  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  have  you,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
sd  vise  with  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it. 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lords  of  his 
council,  at  Whitehall,  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports^  yon  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  his  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
he  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may  be  a  despatch 


of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  at  command, 

George  Villiers. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1616. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

When  I  heard  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
though  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report.  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  my  Lord  Villiers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick  or  ill  dis- 
posed for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better :  but  afler  I  bad  given 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  I 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  bis  ma- 
jesty's direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  ray  lt)rd  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that  is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  bis 
majesty,  I  should  send  it  by  yonr  lordship's 
iiand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say 

Sir  John  Denham  b  not  come,  upon  whose  com- 

bg  the  king  shall  have  account  of  our  eonsulta- 
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tions  toachiDg  Ireland,  which  we'  cannot  con- 
clude, till  we  have  spoken  with  him.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

It  grrieveth  me  much,  that  I  cannof  hear  enough 
of  his  majesty's  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasureSf  and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  I  have  made  the  like  request  to  Sjr 
Edward  Villiers,  hy  whom  I  write  this  j^esent, 
to  whose  good  affection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  above  all. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S, 

April  7, 1617. 


TO  THE  EASL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  singular  doop  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed.    - 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  let- 
ters patents ;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  write  to 
your  lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very 
modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 
who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 
write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatch  of  it,  but 
she  desiied  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
former  care  of  it,  and  to  desine  you  to  continue 
h :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 
press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 
to  yeu  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 
the  next.  God  ever  prosper  you  tmd  pre- 
serve you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

London,  Aprfl  I0»  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mv  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  i»  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  have 
given  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chancery.  Whereby  his  majesty  perceiveth  that 
you  hate  not  only  given  propf  how  well  you  nn- 
<»  SonMnel  Homt. 


derstand  the  place  of  a  chancellor,  but  done  him 
much  right  also,  in  giving  notice  unto  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  had  received  such  instruc- 
tions from  his  majesty ;  whose  honour  will  be  so 
much  the  greater,  in  that  atl  men  will  acknow- 
ledge the  sufllciency  and  worthiness  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  choice,  in  preferring  a  ihan  of  such  abili- 
ties to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  but  be  a 
great  advancement  and  furtherance  to  his  service. 
And  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  his  majesty 
was  never  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  thia 
account  you  have  given  him  of  this  passage. 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  servicoi 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  oommand, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Edinburgh,  May  18,1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesfy  commandeth  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  couhcil,  which  he  saith 
is  a  very  blunt  one:  you  have  not  besides  sent 
him  some  advice  of  your  own,  his  majesty  having 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servalit, 

G.  BUCKIN6HAN. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  EUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  Lord  :^^How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Hanghton,  himself,  ^  dare  say,  doth  not  doubt, 
partly  out  of  mine  own  affection,  and  chiefly  for ' 
your  lordship's  affection  towards  him,  which  to 
me  is  more  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
m^ke  bargains  of  hope,  when  his  treasure  suf- 
ficeth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  advise 
for  my  dearest  friends;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the ^ 
king's  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  his 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  because 
I  perceive  the  uniting  of  the  alum  works-in  the 
king's  hands  is  best :  the  other,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  Signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be  no  forfeiture 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shall  advise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceiveth  both  my  scribbling  and  cursory 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S 

Tofk  Hoofe,  thia  91th  of  Nov.,  1617. 
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TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  conncil  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  we  had  begun^  for  retrench- 
ment of  year  majesty^s  expenses;  we  received 
yonr  princely  letters,  whereby  we  are  directed  to 
send  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  custom-house,  and  auditors,  out 
of  which  you  purpose  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
be  «ub-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  hiul 
appointed  to  our  care;  we  have,  according  to  our 
duty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
several  officers  of  your  majesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
direct.  But  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
our  duties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
hare  proceeded  in  the  several  heads  of  retrench- 
ments by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
nutted  unto  us,  that  when  you  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your  judgment  may 
the  better  direct  any  further  coarse,  as  shall  be 
meet. 

The  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
days  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officerEi 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  fwni 
your  majesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  your  house  to  a  limited  charge  of  fifiy 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  compositions ;  and  they  have  ever  since 
painfully,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
will  be  ready  on  Sunday  next,  which  was  the  duy 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench- 
ments of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty  ^a 
service. 

In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  begin* 
ning,  by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and 
of  others  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  sire 
still  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
luto  usr  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe ;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  ariae 
onto  us,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
a  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  cheice 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you,  yet,  pre- 
suming that  such  a  course  by  sub-committee  was 
purposed  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
work,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
jesty's funher  directions  shall  come  unto  us ;  and 
then,  according  to  our  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
we  shall  be  by  your  majesty  commanded  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your 
majesty  of  what  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  ne;,rl 


and  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  and 
happy  reign  over  us,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants. 


G.  Cant. 

E.  Worcester, 

T.  ARUNnEL, 

E.  Wotton, 
T.  Lake, 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Lennox, 

W.  Wallinoeord, 
Dec.  5, 1617. 


James  Hay, 
Jul.  Casar, 
T.  SuFroLK, 
Pembroke, 
L.  Elie", 
T.  Edmondes, 
Eow.  Coke, 
C*  Edmondes. 


to  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein 
I  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  write  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  pass.  I  am  very  glad  to  understand 
that  there  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough* 
ton's  business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  youi^ 
lordship's  great  favour  toward  him  for  my  sake, 
which  I  yrill  ever  acknowledge. .  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speak  of  the  Lord  Clifton's  business, 
[  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newm«rket,ttae  last  of  January,  1617. 


to  the  lord  chancellor. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 
and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath 
commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  for  yout  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  aocounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusants his  majesty  Is  of  the  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  his 
laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  since  fhe  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 


gent  in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto '  conscience  telleth  hiia  to  be  fit.    As,  first,  the 
ns,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin-   Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 


der  or  cast  back  that  which  is  already  so  far  pro 
ceeded  in. 
And  so,  humbly  Idssing  your  royal  hands, 


upon  the  commission  given  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  match  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
sent  copies  thereof  privately  tip  and  down,  and 
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are  so  lifted  up  in  their  hopes  of  what  they  desire, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  but  take  a  more  Severe 
course,  as  far  aar  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assuteth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  further  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigating  of  that  seyerity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  though  these  reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  skck  any  thing  in  his  course  of  government, 
much  more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  yomr 
favours  to  my  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  BucxuroHAM. 

Newmarket,  Feb.  6, 1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TEST  GOOD  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  trea- 
sure to  no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  beats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  85, 1618. 


TO  THE  MARaUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship's  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save  in  one  point,  touching  Che  number 
convenient  for  manning  the  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  th9  commissioners  and 
that  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty's  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  I  persuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  have  been 


well  spent  in  that  kind.  We  have  put  those 
liarticujars  whereof  his  majesty  gave  us  charge 
into  a  way. 

Bingley's  information  will  be  to  good  purpoee, 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  and  myself.  God  ever  prosper 
you.  I 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cano.  ' 
Ort3ber  9, 1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  liia 
majesty  was  before  purposed  V>  refer  to  them, » 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of.  it; 
and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  yonr 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  the 
proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth'only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  ser- 
vice and  his  princely  disposition,  hut  to  preserve 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majesty 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  present 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  ne  exeani 
regnum,  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  ftom 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war- 
rant to  be  sigrned,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinkedl 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  retuirn  to 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant; 

G.  BUCKIRCSRAM. 
Hlncbinbroke,  Oct.  31, 1818. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUGiaNOHAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for 
the  sheriffs.  I  received  also  the  papers  exhibited 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his 
majesty's  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  account 
to  his  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant,  touching  his 
majesty's  service,  specially  that  of  treasure,  (which 
is  now  tumma  summarum,)  mdketh  me  propoand 
to  his  majesty  a  matter,  which,  God  is  my  wit* 
ness,  I  do  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  end» 
but  ammo  recto. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  Iny 
I  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in 
those  things  which  touch  upon  law ;  ^  the  calling 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcations,  etc 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  sew 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go 
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Vaek  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore^  it  may  please 
his  msjesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
te  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief 
Jostace  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
mre.  This  I  moye  only  to  the  king  and  your 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  turn  erUibus, 
God  presenre  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  senrant, 

Fiu  Verulam,  Cane. 
Fron  ike  8ur  Chamber,  Nov.  25, 1618. 

I  forget  not  Tufton's  cause.    All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


TO  THE  KING.« 

Mat  it  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified 
to  M  by  the  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  hare 
^lisidered  of  the  fitness  and  conreniency  of  the 
^d  and  silver  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  settled,  having  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
agents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  there 
•  was  a  former  certificate  to  yqur  majesty  from 
•Ome  of  OS  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
CAQse  to  dovibt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  majesty's 
lirofit,  which  we  esteem  may  be  at  the  least  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year ;  and,  therefore,  in 
m  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
w«e  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  most  humbly 
l^ve  to  your  majesty's  highest  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
H.  Montagu, 
Henet  Yelverton^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  0'  BUOKINQHAM. 

Mr  test  (Iood  Loro^ 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomar's  action, 
I  should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  tn 
token  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
of  contentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
of  a  perpetual  remembraoee. 

•  October  4, 1618.  Tbt  Marqais  of  Baekinflnin  writei 
from  Theobald!  to  ttw  lord,  cbaneellor,  that  the  king  being 
deiirnuiitobe  aatltfled  of  the  gold  and  lUver  thread  baiineea, 
fironid  have  hie  lordeUp  conault  the  lord  chief  Justice,  and 
the  attorney  and  ■olicUor-ftBeral  therein. 

ToL.  ni.— 23 


I  send,  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after 
his  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yester 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  Was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  clear  the  bar,  that  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  T  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  roe 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  relics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  bene  esse,  Suffolk's  cause, 
the  third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  suffer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  I'est 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Thii  nth  May,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  you  thanks  for  employing 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  near  together,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIITGHAM. 
Aogoat  SOth,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

^  As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor ;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  its 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordshif),  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  at 
Windsor;  .which,  though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  therein 
to  his  affairs,  in  such  earnest  manner,  as  if  you 
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made  it  yoar  only  stody  and  care  to  advance  his 
majesty's  service.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship*^  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
-N  G.  Buckingham. 

Wanstead,  September  9th,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  ^ONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  received  your  letters  by  both  your  ser- 
vants, and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
have  held  in  the  Earl  of  Suflblk*8  business,  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  more  beholden  to 
you,  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  wordiily 
your  lordship  hath  carried  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business;  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name ;  and 
seeth  your  eare  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  service,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  servant,  which  is  na 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant,    . 

G.  BUC|L1N0HAM. 
RoTitoo,  October  33d,  lfil9. 

Endorsed, 
On  my  Lordof  BwHa,  enclosing  a  letter  ofstibmu' 
sionfrom  my  lard  of  Suffolk, 


.     TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all ;  and  I, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
It  had  beeta  now  in  use ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanikft,;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty'^  name,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Your  lordship's  iaithftil  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKINOHAH. 

October  Htb,  1619. 

Endorsed, 

Tfutnks  on  the  Success  tn  the  Ore  Tonus  againsi 
the  Dutch. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
drawn  in  such  form  as,  upon  a  meeting  with  me 


of  the  chief  justices  and  the  learned  counsel,  was 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions ;  yet,  lest  we  should  eirr,  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it.  God  bless  and  prosper  you.  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
November  S6tb,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  hovourablb  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  wi&  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  bo 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  he 
maketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Ebceter  be  contented  and  the  lords,  whom  hit 
majesty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  S9th  Nov.,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lorp, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-dajr, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  bat 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  was  necessary  more  than  convenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privte 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  was  gjuilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  ih 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mod^ 
rate,  but  far  from  contemptible.  The  attorney 
did  very  well  to-day;  I  perceive  he  is  a  better 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  than 
considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  hare  here, 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.    To-morrow  I 
Will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  yon. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Ykrulab^  Cano* 
Tvefdav  AftiimooD,  llili  Ttli  Dec.4  m9. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  i 

Mr  Lord, — His  majesty  bavingr  seen  in  this  ^ 
mat  basiness  your  exceeding  care  and  diligence  i 
Ui  his  senrice  by  the  effect  which  hath  followed 
hereupon,  hath  commanded  me  to  give  you  many  j 
thanks  in  his  name,^nd  to  tell  you  that  he  seeth 
yoQ  play  the  part  df  all  in  all,  &c. 
Years,  &c. 

G.  Buckingham. 
Ktwmarket,  Um  10th  December,  1619. 
EDdoried,    . 
In  the  Dutch  Came. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUdKINGHAM. 
Mr  TKBT  GOOD  LoRD, 

To  keep  form,  I  have  written  immediately  to 
his  majesty  of  Justice  Croke*s  death,  and  send 
your  lordship  the  letter  open,  wishing  time  were 
not  lost.    God, preserve  and  prosper  yoo. 

Your  lordship^s  ever, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Jkllur7SIU^161«. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHABL 

Mr  virt  GOOD  Lord, 

I  doobt  not  but  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  adver- 
tiseth  your  lordship  how  our  revenue  business 
proceeds.  I  would  his  majesty  had  rested  upon 
the  first  names ;  for  the  additionals,  specially  the 
exchequer  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
but  weakeneth  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  have  been  brought  in  across.  But  I  go  on,  and 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majesty 
to  giv<e  me  special  thanks,  I  will  have  special 
«are  of  them  in  time.    God  ever  prosper  yon. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

Ptobraarf  10,1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHABf. 
Mr  TBRT  GOOD  LORD, 

One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  stone ; 
that  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
least.  This  I  apply  to  tl^  king's  business, 
which  surely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in 
action,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
majesty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
out  of  grace,  may  think  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
so  I,  out  of  desirei  may  think  sometime  they  can  | 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  bo 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  luirp,  no: 
the  tuning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affiect  me.  At  Lon- 
don, and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  tiiis 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to^ee  your  lord- 
ship, eujuM  amor  tantum  mihi  crescit  in  horasy  (as 
the  poet  saith,)  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

Gorhambary,  tbia  SOth  Auguat,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
points.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words ;  but  vi»  are  casting  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it.  The^  two  goose  quills.  Maxwell 
and  Alured,  have  been  pulled,  and  they  have 
made  submissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thought  fit:  for  we  would  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Burghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath 
done ;  but  the  Englishman^  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  moro 
publio  example.  The  king's  states,  if  I  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais;  we. find 
additionals  still,  but  tho  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  irreme- 
diable. God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

.  Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 
July  23d,  loao. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  majesty,  and  given  order  for 
levying  it. 


IW 
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TO  THE  MARQUtS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  teby  good  Lord, 

I  wlrtte  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  that  I  hear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  towards  me,  ^though  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  ana  good  opinion 
before  his  lords ;  which  is  much  to  my  comfort, 
whereunto  I  must  ever  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  have  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty^s  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

iThe  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness 
doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 
or  twot  to  have  full  use  of  it.    I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
October  2d,  1620. 


Your  majetty  needeth  not  to  doi^bt  but  I  shall 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  wliich 
Qjjpertaineth. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  your  Majesty, 

I  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  you  at  Theobald's.  But  I  hear 
that  your  majesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
useth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express^  before  your  lords,  your  gra- 
cious opinion  and  favour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  this  day  brought  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  I  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Randall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker, 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  touch- 
ing that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  or  degenerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points,  which  your  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  hip^  cor  meum^ 
for  I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  securh 
dum  cor  meum ;  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  omnibus  omnia,  (as  St.  Paul  saith,] 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to 
your  majesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 
special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 
some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  not 
at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.  I  ever  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fb«  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

OctobtfSdilOML 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  Lord  : — I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
yfjur  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
ha  commandeth  me  to  give  you  thanks,  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketli  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  which 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  you 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclama- 
tion, that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuasiye 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  should  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  fit  to  be  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  and  to 
bp  (tarried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  hia  majesty  bad 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the 
master  of  the  wardls,  that  it  should  be  hastened 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speed,  which  his  majesty 
dQubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  Touch- 
ing your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majesty  is 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know  as 
much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  further 
with  your  lordship  of  it:  and  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &e. 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royaton,  Oct.  Oth,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

1  have  showed  your  letter  and  the  proclamation 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  according  at 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  burgesses^  findeth 
a  great  deal  more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament ;  whereof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  J^it 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  couree 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendeth 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla- 
maiion,  would  cut  off  the  ground  of  his  majesty^e 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time ; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  you  have  sent, 
purposing  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  dowi| 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  ready 
agtunst  his  return  hither,  or  to  Theobald's  at  itib 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordahip,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.  And  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &c. 

G.  BuCKlNOHAlf. 
Royrtoo,  Oct.  IQlb,  leW. 
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TO  THE  MARQUia  OF  DUCUNCHA&L 

Our  YBRir  good  Lord, 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  impart  to  his  majesty, 
by  your  lordship,  one  particular  of  Parliament 
business,  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
though  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it. 
The  oflBcers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  themselves  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  prince,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  precedents  of  it,  which 
I,  the  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  committees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
assistance  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  any  thing  without  them.  AV here- 
upon, we,  (according  to  his  majesty's  prudent 
and  constant  rule,  for  observing  in  what  reigns 
the  precedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  have 
found  as  follov^eth: 

'  That  King  Edward  L  called  his  eldest  son 
Prince  Edward,  to  his  Parliament,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  IlL  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
son,  to  his  Parliament  in  the  five-and-twentieth, 
cight-and  twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
bis  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
ments in  tbe  first,  third,  >eighth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments;  and  we  find  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  eightli  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  to  the  lords. 

King  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
son,  to  his  Parliament,  in  cmno  23  of  his  reign, 
bsing  within  age. 

King  Henry  VII.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Parliament  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VI.  wa  find  nothing;  his 
years  were  tender,  and  be  was  not  created  Prince 
of  Wales, 

And  for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  during  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  lived. 
We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
majesty  what  we  have  found ;  and;  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  are  not  much 
differing  from  the  writs  to  the  peers ;  for  they  run 
in  Jide  tt  Hf^eanda^  and  sometimes  in  Jide  et  homo 
gio  in  quibuB  twins  tenemini,  and  after  eonsilium 
nobis  impensuri  circa  ardua  rtgrU,  Whereby  it 
should  seeih  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  should  be  so,  then  the  prjnce  may  vote, 
and  likewise  may  be  of  1  committee  of  the  Upper 
House,  and,  consequently^  may  be  of  a  conference 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  th^  like. 


This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest  as 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officors,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
before  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  were  not 
all  missiag. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  cnre 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty^  And  having  agreed  secrecy  amongst 
ourselves,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasurcr  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  service,  or 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  ^reat 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  we  hjive  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  dis- 
tance from  tho  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Evermore  praying  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity,  and  wishirtg  your  lordship  much  hap- 
piness, 

Your  lordship's  to  bo  commanded, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane, 
H.  Montagu, 
Edw.  Coke, 
Henrv  Hobarte, 
Rai^.  Crew. 
York  Ifouie,  Not.  Slat,  1G90. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

We  have,  the^e  two  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  provide,  for 
some  things  we  arm. 

I'he  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  signification, 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  removed,  by  act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  I  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Ovid's  mistress  that  strove,  but  yet  tits  one 
that  would  be  overcome)  that  yes.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the 
main  errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Pariiament,  near  Parliament, 
during  Parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their 
wonted  sentinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal- 
ments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were. 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 
the  Pariiament,  (being  now  in  the  calends  of  • 
Q 
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Parliament,)  and  that  after  Parliament  they  would 
come  np  again. 

That  dfiered  graces,  by  reason  and  experience, 
lose  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  upon  some- 
thing, since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselTes. 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  be  more  upon  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanquam  ex  officio. 

To  this  I  jrielded,  though  I  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  iuavtbxis  modi$.  But 
ii  is  true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  iu  the 
Lower  ftouse,  may  be  contemned  ;.  and  if  way  be 
given  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  theift  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  have  put  them  in  a 
very  good  way,  of  which  I  will  give  express  ac- 
count when  I  see  his  majesty,  as  also  of  other 
observations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  men  and 
the  elections,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  oecurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.^  God  ever  keep  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Dec.  10,  leso. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mt  honourable  Lord, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  the  proclamation  your  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty's  direction.  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  matter  and  form,  that 
he.  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

Gk  Buckingham. 
Theobald!,  Dec.'ai,  1020. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  enclosed,  the  matter  which  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concerneth 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
and  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  bid 


majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that  some  extract  be  made 
out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short,  as 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  Buckingham. 
Tbeobaldi,  Jan.  19,  lOSO. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  SPHIITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARUAMENT  A8^ 
8EMBLED. 

■     "  ^ 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRDS, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  tonstcuction  of  my  absience. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that 
comfort  of  mind  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
far  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  aa^ 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  b^so 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my.  re- 
quests  unto  your  lordships  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in. 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  con- 
venient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  -make 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsers 
part  will  be  the  least:  fori  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavilla- 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord*- 
ships  know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember. 

Thirdly,  lliat  according  to  the  course  of  justice^ 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses, 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  qoestions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  especially 
against  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders 
and  decrees  in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaint^ 
against  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  re- 
spectively. 

These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  mytelf 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  pre- 
lates to  discern  of  my  cause;  and  desiring  »« 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness ; 
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Imt  meaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly 
with  your  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your 
honours  and  favours ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  your 
oounsels  and  persons.    And  rest 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
March  IMi,  1090. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  think  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  vouchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal 
person,  and  to  touch  tiie  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
see  your  majesty  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
break  the  .broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax ;  and  as  your  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imitate  you,  and  unto  your  majesty's  grace  and 
merey,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for.  me  to 
answer  particulars  till  I  have  my  charge ;  which, 
when  I  shall  receive,!  shall,  without  fig-leaves  or 
disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I.  can  extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
can  neither  clear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceive  to  be  no  offence, 
and  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
twice  penitent,  once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second 
time  for  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
to  your  majesty's  grace,  I  rest 
April  90«  1631. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

It  hath  pleased  God  for  these  three  days  past, 
to  visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  headach  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place,. 
that  I  thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
mation;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
and  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
mortal  fever  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
sion, and  chiefly  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  made 
me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
prostrate  myself,  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your 
majesty's  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  my 
last  so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
move  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
pardon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hands,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House.  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
majesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
my  lord  treasurer's  report. 

But  now,  ifnoiper  omnipotentiam,  as  the  divines 
gay,  h\xi  per  poUttaitm  ittavitar  disponenlem^  your 
majesty  will  graciously  save  me  from  a  sentence, 


with  the  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 
This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  'because,  I 
assure  myself,  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  the  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  in 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  any 
further  severity. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  tliat 
your  majesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the 
lords,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
after  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
afiect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence ;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joined 
with  the  delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  majes* 
ty's  hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shall 
make  to  your  majesty  in  this  business,  prostrating 
myself  at  your  mercy-seat,  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart.  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crown,  and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  steps 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your 
majesty  with  bribe;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  history  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
May  S,  1021. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

It  may  please  your  Highness, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  roe  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  my  words  almost 
as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already ;  in  tliat 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  virtues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  of  long  time ;  with 
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the  realm  so  well  beloved,  so  mach  honoured,  as 
it  is  men's  daily  observation  hoW  nearly  you 
approach  to  his  majesty's  perfections;  how  every 
day  yon  exceed  yourself;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  which  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
young  at  this  time,  you  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
you  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  above,  of 
whose  grace  and  favour  I  have  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead 
such  a  life  in  the  last  acts  thereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  live  to  mysdf, 
Ishall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness's  worthy 
servant.  Sir  John  Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whoa©  house  hath  already  much 
revived  my  languishing  spirits:  J  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

'  Your  highnesses  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

June  1, 1621. 


,    TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace 
would  have  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  shed  tears  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope^  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  live  to 
serve  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  4,  1631. 


TO  THE  MARQtnS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  heartily  thank  your  tordship  for  getting  me 
but  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
mind,  nevertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  your 
lordship  faithful  service.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adversity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Juno  4,  IttL 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  MajestT} 

I  perceive,  by  my  noble  and  constant  frieadup 
the  marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  a  gracious* 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me, 
for  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  your  favour,  now 
of  your  compassion,  for  which  I  most  humbly 
thank  your  majesty.  This  same  nova  creatura 
is  the  work  of  God's  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  have  the  inward  seal  of  the  one,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other. 

Utar,  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magrm  ea^ 
tmpUs ;  nee  mess  fortunse,  sed  Uim,  Demoi^net 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  higbeflt  nature,  ^ 
yet  was  recalled  with  honour;  Marcus  Liviut 
was  condemned  for  exactions,  yet  afterwards 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  for 
divers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quinquea- 
nium  Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ* 
ment,  but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
your  m^esty  will  never  sufifer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  myself  upon  remem- 
brance, how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  a  pra* 
gross,  what  loving  and  confident  charges  yon 
were  wont  to  give  me  touching  your  business. 
For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  young  men  may  be  happj 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  seque*- 
tered  men,  by  remembrance.  God  ever  prosper 
and  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

July  16, 1081. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  very  graciously, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  send  Very  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  conteth. 
I  send  your  lordship  his  majesty's  warrant  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  sorry, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  service  to  your  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any  thing;  yet 
having  moved  his  majesty,  upon  your  servant's 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  tillOhristmas, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  even  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  favour  towards 
you,  very  unwilling  to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  there ;  which,  being  but  a  small  advan- 
tage to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceive,  to  the  whols 
state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refasal 
of  his  majesty's  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  « 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  concerning 
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myself,  wherein,  though  your  servaDt  insisted 
fi^ther  than,  I  am  sure,  would  ever  enter  into 

{por  thoughts,  I  cannot  but  take  it  as  a  part  of  a 
lithful  servant  in  him.  But  if  your  lordship,  or 
your  lady,  find  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  pari  with 
lh«  house,  I  would  rather  provide  myself  other- 
wise than  any  way  incommodate  you,  but  will 
Miver  slack  any  thing  of  my  affection  to  do  you 
service ;  whereof,  if  I  have  not  yet  given  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  nothing  more  than  the  fittest 
occasion  to  show  how  much  I  am 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Octol«r,l6Sl. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  ^CKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this 
letjifer  to  your  lordship,  before  I  coiild  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed 
my  pardon  at  the  seal.  But  it  is  with  good  re- 
speot;  for  hesaiih  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
would  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure ;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubts 
eth  the  exception  of  the  sentence  of  Parliament  is 
not  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  which,  if  it 
be  doubtful,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.  But  sure 
I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  clearly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on ; 
if  not  it  may  be  amended.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  18, 10SI. 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

My  RoirouRABLB  Lord, 

I  have  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  you  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thought  fit  not  to  detain  your  man  here  any  longer, 
having  nothing  else  to  write,  but  that  \  always 
rest 

Yoiif  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Bincbcnbrook,  Oct  90, 1631. 


thereof,  that  you  may  no  longer  hang  upon  th^ 
treaty,  which  hath  been  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  touching  York  House ;  in  whic&  I  assure 
your  lordship  I  never  desired  to  put  you  to  tho 
least  inconvenience.     So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — I  am  glad  your  lordship  understands 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased  in 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any  else,  judg- 
ing it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  in 
some  respects,  both  you  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  tlie  Tower;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  with  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends  about  your  business ;  and  I  for  this 
advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 
am  much  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  noble  Lord, 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have, 
thought  it  congruous  to  give  yonr  lordship  notice 

Vol.  III.— «4 


TO  TtlE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
I  ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com- 
forted in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  Faulkland,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here 
put  into  your  noble  haiuls. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer 
to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England. 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Ed- 

*  Restraint  firom  comiog  within  the  verge  of  the  coart. 
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ward  Sackville,  because  it  were  no  ^ood  manners 
to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  pf  triumph  and 
recreation,  with  a  business  of  this  nature,  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  when  you  tliink  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VII., 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
live  to  i|t,  shall  be  yours.  Ihave  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  my  own  choice,  for  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  oan  make  to  your  lordship;  God  prosper  you. 
I  rest 

.   Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St,  Al^an. 

Gorhambttry,  thii  80tb  of  March,  1691. 
Endonedf 
To  the  Bight  Honourable  his  very  good  lord,  the 

Lord  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  High  Admiral 

of  England, 


TO  THE  KING. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounden  to  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians.say,  is  res  inxstimabilisy  my  liberty ;  so 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafed  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
yoiir  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  the  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  .so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty^s  great  benefits,  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  famous  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  more 
famous  memory  than  before,  King  Henry  VIL, 
to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work, 
most  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty'is  favour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I  have 
by  a  figure  oipars  pro  toto  performed  the  one,  so 
I  have  herewith  sent  jrour  majesty,  by  way  of  an 
epistle,  a  ne\y  ofier  of  the  other ;  but  my  desire  is 


farther,  if  it  stand  with  your  majesty's  good  plea- 
sure, since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and 
my  pen  my  factor  fsr  the  use  of  my  talent,  that 
your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  theM 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  sc^me 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  take  for  an  oracle* 
And  because  my  Instauration,  which  I  esteem  my 
great  work,  and  do  still  go  Ob  with  in  silence, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  and  this  History 
of  King  Henry  VIL,  to  your  lively  and  excellent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrhy 
embrace  yeur  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou^ 
bling  you  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 
Your  majesty^s  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Gorhambury,  tbb  SOtli  March,  1631. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIGBY. 

My  very  good  LoRt>, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  you 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashe» 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  despatched  the  business 
your  lordship  recommended  to  me,  which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma^ 
jesty,  and  have  likewise  moved  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  you 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  returneth  .neit 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Nov.  13ih,  1621 

r    I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Endorsed, 
My  Lord  of  Buek»  touching  my  warrant  and- 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  oftener  than  I  think  I  should,  (save 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  the 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  a  gentleman  so  mucb 
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your  lordship's  servant,  dnd  to  me  another  my- 
-•elf,  as  your  lordship  best  knoweth,  you  would 
not  have  thought  me  a  man  alive,  except  I  had 
put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  witha^  by  so  faith- 
ful and  approved  a  man,  commended  my  fortunes 
afresh  unto  your  lordship. 

My  lord,  to  s{>eak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I 
never  Celt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  concern  myself,  who 
profit  (I  thank  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
settling  mine  own  courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
riraulation  and  falsehood,  baseness  and  envy  in 
the  world,  and  so  many  idle  clocks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  grieveth  me  much,  that  I  am  not 
sometimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
|riYe  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  friend 
that  loveth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  F9r,  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one 
sleep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  tliat  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
your  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  far  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimu  non  curat 
Icxf  and  it  hath  so  fallen  out,  that  since  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perhaps,  if  I  had  continued 
hear  his  majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
of  my  service,  if  my  gift  lay  that  way ;  but  that 
is  but  a  vain  imagination  of  mine.  True  it  is, 
that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to  use  my  talent  in  the 
king's  great  affairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
cern your  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  shall  give  you  a  better  account  of  faith, 
industry,  and  affection  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
clude with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
your  lordship  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily 
persuaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  (which  is  great)  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordship.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fiu  St.  Alban. 
Oray'f  Iniii  thli  18th  of  Aprfl,  I6S3. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent  Lord, 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  your  grace's  safe  return 
you  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  I  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  you.  There  be  many 
things  in  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  I  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wish  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  grace's 
absence,  and  my  cables  are  now  quite  wqrn.  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comfortable  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commis- 
sion from  your  lordship  to  confirm  it:  for  which 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I 
may  end  my  days  in  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  service,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

October  12, 1033. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  his  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  York  House,  but  that  my  health  is  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  Loan, — ^The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return ;  and  if  I 
may  be  so  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  of  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Matthew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor« 
tunity  that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

RofitOB,  Oct.  14, 1088. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  honourablc  Lord,    " 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  thai 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fruits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
faith,  proceed  from  your  pen ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book, 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant,  > 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Hlaeliflnbrook,  October  IfK  1<W- 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ktcellent  Lord, 

I  send  your  grace  for  a  parahien,  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  m^estj 
in  English,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  and 
enriched.  After  his  majesty  and  his  highness, 
your  grace  is  ever  to  have  the  third  turn  with  me« 
Vouchsafe,  of  your  wonted  favour,  to  present  also 
the  king's  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prinpe's  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  youi 
grace  (because  you  are  wont  to  disable  youi 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d^Olivares,  because  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under- 
stand by  one,  (that  your  grace  may  guess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I 
hold  this  book  to  be  veryrationaL  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  however,  the  world 
goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St,  Alban. 

Gray*!  Inn,  23d  October,  1423. 

I  have  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter ;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  command. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN.' 

My  Lord, — I  give  your  lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  parabien  you  have  sent  me ;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  the  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
of  60  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  value  to 
me,  tinto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  l^ss  art; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  have  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
as  myself;  and  whatsoever  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  I  understand  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  love, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  6f  the  work,  and  hondur 
the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
delivered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 
,  For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  service, 
having  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free 
myself,  unless  th^re  were  means  to  give  him 
satisfaction.  But  I  will  ever  continue 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham.. 
Hlndienbrook,  Oct.  rth,  1623. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  have  ready,  according  to 
the  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits 


I  to  his  majesty,  the  one  for  a  full  pardon,  that  I 
I  may-die  out  of  a  cloud ;  the  other  for  the  transla- 
tion of  my  hononrs  after  my  decease.  I  hope  his 
majesty  will  have  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loved  his  majesty  and  his  service 
more  entirely,  and  love  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

JPr.  St.  Alban. 

November  25ib,  1623. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — I  have  moved  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  very  gracious  inclined  to  grant 
it ;  but  he  desiretii  first  to  know  from  my  lord 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  value  of  it,  ,to 
whom  I  have  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  would  wish  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  favour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that 
appertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithfiil  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  S8th  of  January,  1G23, 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Right  honourable  and  my  very  noble  Lord, 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  him,  when  God 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  if  his  majesty 
shall  remove  me  from  this  see,  before  any  such 
occasion  be  offered,  not  to  change  my  intentions 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  Dempsthenes, 
and  Plinius  Secundils,  have  preserved  their  ora- 
tions (the  heads  and  effects  Of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  those,  two  pieces,  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  those  orations  discovering  the 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letters  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  our 
histories  (or  rather  lives  of  men)  borrow  as  much 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers, 
a^  from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritten  relations  and 
traditions.  But  letters  written  i  re  nala^  and  bear- 
ing a  synchronism  or  equality  of  time  cum  rebus 
gesiit,  have  no  other  fault,  than  that  which  was 
imputed  unto  Virgil,  rnVii/  peccat  nisi,  quod  nihtl 
peceet,  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  cast 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age,  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily,  therefore,  in 
preserving  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of 
those  matchless  monuments  you  shall  leave  be* 
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hind  you ;  considering  that,  as  one  age  hath  not 
bred  your  experience,  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  age,  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
honour  with  all  thankfulness,  and  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me,  with  all  religion  and  devotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences  woven  and  involved  with  the 
same;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  foundation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  age  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  herculean  mind  which  give  them 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
vised for  the  seats  of  this  foundation.  The  two 
universities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty ; 
these  two  lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  these 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
when  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  inform  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ox- 
ford a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condition.  Bui 
if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  hath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  bonum  tit  facile  aui  diffxmvumr 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  it  on.^  That  which 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  verse,  that 
your  lordship  may  remember  it  the  better, 

Sola  ruinotiii  gUit  Cantobrigm  phnnii 
Jitque  inopi  lingnd  duerUM  itno^t  JfrUs, 

I  will  conclude  with  this  vow:  Ikua,  quianimum 
tstum  tibi,  animoisii  tempus  quam  longisstmum 
tribuat.    It  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 
'      Your  lordship's  most  humble  servpmt, 

Jo.  Lincoln. 

Backden,  last  of  December,  1629. 


LETTERS   FROM   MATHEWS, 

NOT  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


SIR  FRANCm  BACON,  DESIRING  ▲  FRIEND  TO  DO 
HIM  ▲  SERVICE. 

Sir, — ^The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weigrht  it  carries,  fall,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed ; 
■md  (my  head  beingr  then  wholly  employed  about 
invention)  I  may  the  worse  put  things  upon  the 
•ocount  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  npon  this  change  of  weather^  and 
vantage  of  leisure;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
)  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


MR  rItANCIS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOVT  READ- 
IN6  AND  GIVING  JUDGMENT  UPON  HIS  WRIT- 
INGS 

SiRf— Because  yoR  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  roust  needs  spend 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
leave  the  writing  which  I  left  With  you  last  with 
.  any  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
eopy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
you,  and  then  considered  again  by  me.  The 
thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  you 
would  read  it  carefully  ohrer  by  yourself,  and  to 
make  some  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  like  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  indormisr 
eere ;  or  where  I  do  indulgere  genio  ,•  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  givQ  any  manner  of  disadvantage  to  myself. 
This,  super  totam  truUeriam,  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  you 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  how  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BA.CON  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  LIKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OP 
CONDOLING  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Sir, — ^The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  yours  of  the- fourth  of  August,  was 
chiefiy  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  I  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  efface  all  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in  the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfoi^ 
tnnate  man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends, 
(and  such  as  with  whom  I  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate ;)  him  by  death,  and  you  by 
absence.  As  for  the  memoriRl  of  the  late  deceased 
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qneen,  I  will  not  qaestion  whether  yoH  be  to 
pass  for  a  disinterested  man  or  no ;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writings,  you  make  me  very  glad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather  because  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceived  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  prevailed  with  you,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  judgment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  could 
have  esteemed.  And  ^lb  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  b)M 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Other  occa- 
sion I  shftU  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  although  I  m^y  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  this  will  not  irritate 
more ;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  as  paima 
ad  pugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  I 
heartily  embrace ;  and  hope  that  there  will  never 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  mapre»  charitates  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  oflf. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  REFLEC- 
TION UPON  SOME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — ^I  write  to  you  chiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,, by  letters,  you  may  perceive  how  much  I 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
continuance  of  our  acquaintancO  hj  conversation. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  J  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  ua  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
monthd  together,  we  must  heeds  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
understanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved  i  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
afterwards  to  obsefve,  I  found  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  too ;  though, 
yet,  it  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  oar  cold.  You  see  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  But  I  long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often 
with  you ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish. 


THE  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON.  TO  AN  HUM- 
BLE SERVANT.  MY  LORD  BELIEVING  HIS  OWN 
DANGER  TO  BE  MUCH  LESS  THAN  HE  FOUND  IT. 

Sir, — ^I  say  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  which 
you  give  me  in  your  last,  modicsB  Juei  quart 
dttbitoiti  ?  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (through 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensive, 
either  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  I  thank  God,  my 
ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master,  and 
afterwards  myself,. were  both  of  us  in  extremity 
of  siokuess,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble,)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his 
love  and  favour:  and  that  which  I  knew  tbeUf 
such  as  took  a  little  poor  advantage  of  these  latter 
times,  know  since.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallen 
out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  be 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my 
affection  and  well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON.  TO  THE  SAMS 
HUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  T6  DO  A 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  yott 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord's  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  ever  came  to  your  hands.  It  is 
true  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly  therein;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  ^t  for  him  to  be 
out  with  me;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  there- 
of in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I 
am  of  the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely 
some  misunderstanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  little 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  tiroes  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man.hath 
thought  better  of  my  lord  than  T  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  mach 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  thing  almost  lost 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensibly 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  feimer  favours^ 
so  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship;; 
neither  are  the  past  occasions,  in  my  opinion,  such 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  may 
well  go  under  the  title  of  nothing.  Now,  I  had 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  else, 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  man's 
hnmour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time ;  bot 
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ibis  I  was  forward  to  write,  in  the  midst  of  more 
business  than  ever  1  had. 


THE  LORD  OP  ST.  ALBANS  TO  A  MOST  DEAR 
FRIEND,-  IN  WHOM  HIS  NOTES  AN  ENTIRENESS 
AND  IMPATIENT  ATTENTION  TO  DO  HIM  SEE- 
VICE. 

Sir, — ^It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  have  deferred 
my  Eisay  deJimicitia^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
tM  proof  of  your  grreat  friendship  towards  me. 
Whatsoeyer  the  event  be,  (wherein  I  depend  upon 
God,  who  ordains  the  effect,  the  instniment,  all,) 
yet  yoor  incessant  thinking  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
dreomstance  of  endeavonr,  or  the  stroke  of  a  pulse 
iademonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
nitely tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  service  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to 
lodge  at  London  this  night,  &c. 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than 
that  you  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend ; 
both  because  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  the  king*s  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature 
to  love  to  do  things  unexpected. 


THE  LORD  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
MARLBOROUGH,  EXPOSTULATING  ABOUT  HIS 
UNKINDNESS,  AND  INJUSTICE. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  you  to  make  me 
a  better  answer.    Your  lordship  is  interested  in 


honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  me  ior 
such  a  cause,  surely  it^  was  one  of  the  justest 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,^  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  fpr  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any 
man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the 
man  who  wi}l  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence 
to  ydur  great  place,  &c. 


A  LETTER  OP  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  SERVANT 
OP  HIS.  IN  EXPRESSION  OP  GREAT  ACKNOW- 
LEDGMENT  AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  It  had 
been  in  old  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  generously  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  buC 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grief.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  you  shall 
meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


THE  LORD  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  IL- 
LU8TRI0US,  AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 
CHARLES,  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  DUKE  OP  CORN- 
WALL, EARL  OP  CHESTER,  4fce.* 

It  mat  PLKASB  tour  HidHNKSS. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
ness, I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
ancestor  to  the  king«  your  father,  and  yourself, 
and  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  con- 
•unimate,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

♦  ThM  sdRtott  of  BsiMCftirto. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  full  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways,, 
some  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  more  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have 
not  flattered  him,  hut  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better 
light ;  it  is  true  your  highness  hath  a  living  pat- 
tern, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  your  highness. 
Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fraiicis  St.  Alban 
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BIB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  ROBERT  CECIL.* 

Sir  : — ^I  am  rery  glad  that  the  good  affection 
and  friendship,  which  conversation  and  familiari- 
ty did  knit  between  us,  is  not  by  absence  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinued;  which 
assureth  me  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acquaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  rery  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wish, 
that  if  yon  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  Yirtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  I  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will ; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demon- 
stratioh  of  kind  remembrance,  and  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy' winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandman  when  his  corn  is  in  the 
ground. 

Th^us,  commending  me  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God^s  preservation. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HI3  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
•SEAL,  Ibcf 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRO, 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  e^ect ;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honoura- 
ble furtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be 
'  much  [your]  lordship's,  and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the 
same  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous 
man  is  his  own.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favonr 
were  past,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much 
AS  I  have  said.    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant. 
Fb.  Bacon. 
From  Oreeawkliy  thii  dth  of  A|»ril,  1594. 

*  From  the  orlgiiwl  dna(ht  In  tb€  IHmiy  oT  Queen's  Col- 
leffp,  Oxford,  Jtrth.  D.  %  This  letter  fteeme  to  be  of  a  very 
early  date,  and  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Robert  Cecil, 
while  be  was  upon  hie  travels. 

t  Harl.  M89.  TOU  OlMT,  N<K  «. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  HT  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  Lord  :— I  have,  since  I  spake  with  your 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  iiijury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  him 
so  long,  and  the  unkindness  she  doth  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  the 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this*  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me* 
because,  I  know,  you^hold  yourself  already  tied- 
by  your  affectipn  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  pro* 
mise  to  me;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  my 
uttermost  strength  to  get  Kim  placed  before  the 
term:  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship  think  of -no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  queea 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  give 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favour  and  some 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  honour  and  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  ve^  assured, 

Essex. 

Greenwich,  this  I4th  of  January,  [IWi.] 
Endorsed, 
My  Lord  cf  Essex  for  Mr,  Fran,  Bacon  to  be 
solicitor. 


TQ  THE   RIGHT  HONOURABLE   HIS   VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  8EAL.t 

Mt  virt  good  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  failing  of  your  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed ;  d^ 
siring  your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  ajf- 
fection,  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  for  my  fur« 
therance.  And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  call  to 
remembrance  my  lord  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  affirmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit. 
And  because  vis  unita  fortior,  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  lord 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in  hope  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble 

.duty  and  service, 
Fb.  Bacoit. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  Ibc,  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  4tc.t 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remaineth 
St  court  till  this  day,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Essex 
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vriteth  to  me,  that  his  lordship  cometh  to  London, 
I  thought  good  to  remember  your  lordship,  and 
to  request  you,  as  I  touched  in  my  last,  that  if 
my  lord  treasurer  be  absent,  your  lordship  would 
forbear  to  fall  into  my  business  with  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  receive  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
commending  myself  to  your  good  fieiTour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship^s  in  all 

humble  duty  and  service, 

Fb.  Bacok. 
From  Grajr^  Ion,  tbia  8Ui 
of  April,  UM. 


EABL  OF  ESSEX  TO  LORD  KEEPER  PUCKERING.* 

Mv  Lord,— *My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
fail  of  speaking  with  your  lordship ;  therefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you ;  that 
is,  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be-' 
cause  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon* s  friends  may  be 
much  to  his  disadvantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship^s  very  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

Essex. 

WftBftead,  tbJf  4lh  of  May,  1M4. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &e. 

It  mat  PLIASK  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  Jordship,  as  one  that 
I  have  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
tome  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
this  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 
offenders  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 
persisting  in  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 
t)iought  Best  some  time  were  given  to  him  that  is 
obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 
singular  good  in  such  cases.  Thus,  desiring  youx 
lordship^s  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 
f  nd  duty  to  your  favour. 

Your  lordship^s  most  humbly 

to  reoeive-your  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray't  Inn,  tbit  tkk 
of  Aofiirt,  1M4. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT    HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  he* 

It  mat  please  tour  good  LoanisHip 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divers  times  helped 
me  to  pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  favourable  time.  1  cannot 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  I  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  I  leave  your  lordship  to 
God^s  preservation. 

Your  lordship^s  most  humbly 

at  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacok. 
From  Gray**  Inn,  ihii  25Ui 
of  Auffuit,  1504. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  &e.t 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment, though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve, 
for  my  better  direction  and  the  advancebient  of 
the  service,  to  have  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 
before  the  term,  with  such  her  majesty^s  causes 
as  are  in  my  hands.  Which  course,  intended  out  - 
of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship  of  your  favour  is 
willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satisfaction 
you  may  find  in  piy  travels.  And  I  now  send  to 
your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks, 
to  understand  of  your  lordahip^s  i>eing  at  leisure, 
what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend 
your  lordship,  which,  this  afternoon,  I  cannot,  in 
regard  of  some  conference  I  have  appointed  with 
Mr.  Attorney-General.  And  so  I  commend  your 
honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 
Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 

your  honourable  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Grty*f  Inn,  the  SStb 
of  SeptambA,  Friday. 


TO  '^  RIGHT  honourable  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  icct 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  LoRDSHIP, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  the  world;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  roe  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint.  And,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  80  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
her  majesty  service,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  that 
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It  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hath  tried  others, 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  I  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  oflen  said,  that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not 
reject  me.  And  so^  leave  your  good  lordship  to 
God^s  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  much  bounden 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twiek«tnhftTn  Park,  thif . 
20th  of  May,  15ti^. 

EAdorffed, 
Mr.  Fr.  Bacon,  his  conteniaiion  to  leave  the  solicitor' 
ship. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VTLLIER8.* 

SiR^ — t  think  I  cannot  do  bett^  service  towards 
the  good  estato  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
to  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  ot 
for  the  solicitot's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthingtonv  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  born  to  eight  hundr^  pounds  a  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
hiost  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my' 
deiscription,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear 
tuy  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  command  upon  my  credit, 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bounden  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacow. 

Julys,  WW. 


TO  TUE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM.f 

My  tery  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  i>usines8, 
than  that  the  same  is  y^t  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  (brenoon  and  after- 
noon with  gr^t  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  running  several  ways;  which  if  it  be  n6  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  donel  that 
IS,  if  there  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  well  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  as  cause  re- 
quireth  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him^  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain^  and  D\ay  exceed 
his  majesty^s  expectation. 


*  fitepbera't  aocoiHi  coUeclioii,p.  4. 
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I  do  well  like  the  course  H^ey  take,  which  is, 
in  every  kind  to  set  down,  as  in  b6er,  in  wine,  in 
beef,  in  muttons, in  torn,  &c.,  what'coraeth.to  the 
king's  use,  and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  though  it  be  not 
80  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  J^am  reo* 
turn  est  index  sui  ei  obliquif  and  the  false  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  the  gain  oleaveth  will 
appear  after  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  hie 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conceiYe, 
that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  upon  me, 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majesty  and  yonr  lord- 
ship, to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Jan.  W,  W17. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 

KEEPER,  ice.9  ^  . 

It  may  pl«asi  your  good  Lordship, 

Not  able  to  attend  yoi^r  lordship  myself  befofe 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  agae, 
which  ofiered  me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
tiiought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship ;  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  conrt 
which  I  formerly  had  opened  and  moved;  and 
partiy  to  ex|Mress  a  little  my  conceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
quedn,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  an 
interest,  which  your  lordship  reroembereth,  and 
is  supposed  tobebrokenbymisfeyance.  Wherein 
surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
eoniii^g  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  1  take  no  coq- 
teptment  in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  like  mo- 
tion, though  I  have  been  incited  thereto ;  so  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  great  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  continue  your  commendations  and  cooi^ 
tenance  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's  sendee 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  shall 
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plewe  God  to  moT«  the  qneen  to  profit,^  I  hope  I 
shall  gi^e  cause  for  yoar  lordship  to  obtain  ft  3 
many  thanks  as  you  have  endured  chidings. 
And  so  I  eommend  your  good  lordship  to  God's 
good  presenration. 

Your  lordship^s  most  humbly 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Orijr*t  Ion,  the  Uth  of  Jane,  1595 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &c.t 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
coarse  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, than  your  lordship's  faUing  me,  and 
eroasing  me  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friendi 
are  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  favour 
of  your  lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
!■  the  Chancery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
would  do  me  right.  And  I,  for  my  part,  though  I 
have  much  to  allege,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  I  see 
her  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
Buch  a  one  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  I  per- 
ceive any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
to  her  majesty,  then  I  think  myself  double  bound 
to  use  the  best  means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
fiiTour,  and  that  you  will  not  disable  m^  farther 
^than  is  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
tbip  to  God^s  preservation. 

That  beareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respeclT 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray*!  Inn,  the  S8lh  of  July,  150S. 

Endoraed,  In  lord  keeper's  hand, 
Mr,  Bacon  wronging  me* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  icc.^ 

It  hat  PI.CA8C  TOUR  Lordship, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  you^  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  theconcludingof  my  business,  and  iindetli 
your  lordship  hath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
my  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Tempk 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
lordship  some  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenance in  publio  place,  where  I  make  account  I 
ahall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal  point  of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will 
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give  me  grace  tp  perform,  which  is,  that  if  any 
idol  may  be  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  my  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  tliat  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
Forif  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  Gk)d,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  others  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  For  I 
will  give  no  cause,  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is;  but  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  understand  things  as  they  are.  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God's  good  pre- 
servation. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacok. 
From  Twtckenhain  Park,  this  19th  of  Auguat,  lAOl^. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
It  may  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LORDSHlP, 

I  am  sorry  the  Opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared 
in  the  queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  At- 
torney, as  I  desired,  because  he  was  removing 
from  one  building  .to  another.  Andy  besides,  he 
alleged  his  note  book  was  in  the  country,  at  — , 
and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rather  do  me  good  offices  than  other- 
wise, except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  commend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacox. 
From  Gray*!  Inn,  thia  25th  of  September,  1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  GOOD  LORD, 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OP 
ENGLAND.! 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR   GOOD  LoRDSHiP, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  my 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Rossel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
son's.  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him^to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  I 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
inajesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so  :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  neverthieless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Tbik  nth  of  October,  1505. 


to  the  right  honourable  the  lord  keeper, 

It  mat  plbasbtour  good  Lordship, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  sam^  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  minded  as  1 
am,  Reverttt  bensdieiio  mea  in  $inum  meum.  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Parkj  this  14th  of  October. 
EndofMd,  14th  October,  85. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LOUD  KEEPER, 

Mt  VERir  GOOD  Lord, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
■requesting  me  to  mpye  your  lordship  to  put  into 
the  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  bom 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

^  Hu).  IUI0.  vol.  0997,  No.  01.  f  IbU.  No.  89. 


acquaintance.  And  because  Ijconcelve  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  every  way  sortable  with  the  service, 
I  am  bold  to  commend  hiqa  to  your  lordship's 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  teme/nbr 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  you 

humble  service, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Twickenham  Park,  July  3, 1595. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

ice.*' 

My  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  year 
judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was-  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  ha4  used  with  me^  and  in  my 
koowledgre  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends^ 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  -yonr  lord- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence  of  your  lordship's  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship.  And  there- 
fore I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour;  since 
your  lordship  both  jcnoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  trbom  I 
love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Esssx. 

Endorsed,  31  Angaet,  95. 
Jlify  Lord  rf  Essex  to  have  me  $endfor  Mr,  Bdeofh 
for  he  will  salirfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 
hand. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &e.t 
Mr  viRT  GOOD  Lord, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  more 
^Harl.M88.vql.0997,No.47.  f  Ibid.  No.,108. 
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inclustrioas  myself,  and  iStie  more  earnest  in  «o1i- 
eitingr  mine  own  friends.  Upon  me  ttie  labonr 
most  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  me  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  refused.  There- 
fore I  pray  yonr  lordship,  now  account  me.  not  as 
8  solicitor  only  of  my  fdend's- cause,  but  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strengtli  for  me,  in 
procariog  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
year  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting, 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 
[No  date.]  EsSEX, 


A  LETTER  TO  DR.  MORISON,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHY 
6ICIAN,  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COMING  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morisox, 

I  have  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
end  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
"^  like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  the  start  ofme,  because  occasion  hath 
given  you  the  precedency  in  investing  you  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  further  a  good  opinion  of  me 
ia  his  majesty^  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acquit  and  make  good  yonr  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and 
remain  Yours,  &c« 

From  my  Chamber  at  Gray't  Inn,  &c.,  1003. 


A  lETTER  TO  MR.  MURRAY,  OP  THE  KINO'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Murray, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;j- 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights : 

*  He  had  held  a  correapondence  with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon, 
and  waa  employed  to  And  intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the 
Earl  of  Baaez.— See  Memoirs  of  the  Rngn  of  (^ueen  Eiiiahthy 
from  the  year  1581  tiU  lur  dtaik^  vol.  i.  p.  79.  109.  110. 

t  To  thif  Sir  John  ConsUble,  Sir  Francia  Bacon  dedicated 
the  lecond  edition  of  hia  Eaaaya,  publiahed  at  London,  1612, 
in  ocUTO. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.r  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
nfove  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  frier^ds  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  ipanners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 
1603.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTIIEW.t 

Sir,— I  perceive  yoq  have  some  time  when  yon 
can  be  content  ^o  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public  :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both  ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  l6 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  lowers  of  Florence,:]:  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 

1605. 


TO   MY   LADY*  PACKINGTON,   IN    ANSWER   TO   A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  SENT.$ 

Madam,— You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  tliat  concerneth 

*  Probably  Mr.  William  Tomple,  who  had  been  educated 
in  King*8  College,  Cambridge,  then  maBtei*  of  the  free  pi  hool 
at  Lificoln,  next  iuccewively  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidfiey, 
Secretary  Davlion,  and  the  Earl  of  EBuex,  made  provont  of 
Dublin  College  in  1609,  and  at  laat  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  in  Ireland.  Ila  died  about 
1636,  at  the  age  of  73. 

t  Sir  Tobie  Matthew'a  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  11. 

X  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Florenre'a 
felicity. 

\  From  an  old  copy  of  Sir  Francia  Bacon's  Letters. 
b3 
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your  daughters,  if  you  bear  a  mind  of  love  and 
concord,  otherwise  you  must  be  content  to  be  a 
stranger  unto  us ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  si^er  you  to  be  an  author  or  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  your  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, having  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back  your 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  you  will  receive  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off*,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  follies,^and  you  shaU  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  you  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  .ought.  So,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeth  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
rest,  Yours, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODELET.  AFTER  HB  HAD  IM- 
PARTED  TO  UIM  A  WRITING,  ENTITLED,  COqi- 
TATA  ET  nSA.* 

Str, — In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which  1  pray  you  therefore  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing :  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  afibct  not  the  argument,  for  hiyself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  mm  cantmus  aurdit,  respondent  omnia 
sylva.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof  I  ^peak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest, 
iwr. 


TO  THE  KING.f 
It  MAV  PLEASE  YOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTV, 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer):  spake 

•  Rawley'g  Resuacitatio. 

t  Tbld. 

t  The  chan<?e]lor  of  the  eiclre^aer  here  meant,  wai  Sir 
Fatke  GrcviHe,  who,  being  early  initiated  into  the  court  of 
Queen  EliKabeth,  became  a  polite  and  fine  gentleman  ;  and,' 
in  the  18th  of  King  Jamea,  was  created  Lord  Brooke.  He 
erected  a  noble  monument  for  himielf  on  the  north  side  of 
Warwick  church,  which  hath  escaped  the  late  desolation, 
with  this  weU  kncwia  inscription:  ** Fulke  GreTiUe,  servant 


finely,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  my  Iat«  lord 
privy  seal  ;*  not  all  out  so  shlu^Iy,  but  as  ele* 
gantly.  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
that  court,  did  very  well,  &miliarly  and  counsel* 
lor-like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like*' 
wise  a  stranger  there,  did  extraordinary  w«ll« 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had'  an  evident 
applause.^  I  meant  well  also ;  and  because  my 
information  was  the  ground  ;  having  spoken  out 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home* 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said;  though! 
persuade  myself. I  spake  it  with  more  life,*  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  your  ma- 
jesty have  80  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  of  the  day's  work:  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the 
errors.     God  preserve  you  ever. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

April  89, 161$. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMES.^ 

It  mat  pleasb  votm  most  excbllint  Majesty, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  care 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  three  particulars; 
that  of  the  rege  inconsuUo,  which  concemeth 
Murray ;  that  of  the  commendams,  which  con- 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James,  and  frieodto 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.'*  Nor  is  he  Jess  remembered  by  the  iiiona* 
ment  he  has  left  in  his  writings  and  poems,  chiefly  compqeed 
in  his  youth,  and  in  familiar  exercises  with  the  genUemui  I 
have  befbre  mentioned.— 5e«^Jk«M. 

*  Late  Earl  of  Northampton.  , 

f  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  about  this  time  made  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerly  Latin 
secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  before  that  time,  bretf  . 
under  Sir  Francis  Walaingham.  But,  in  the  year  1018,  fall- 
ing into  ttie  king's  displeasure,  and  being  engaged  in  the 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Lady  Roos,  witli 
the  Countess  of  Exeter,  he  waa  at  first  suspended  from  Um 
execution  of  his  place,  and  afterwards  removed,  and  decplf  ' 
censured  and  flned  in  the  Star  Chamber;  although  it  is  said 
the  king  then  gave  him,  in  open  court,  this  public  eulogy,  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  prliioe  In 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  over  his  bead,  ho 
writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham,  which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  misfortjtine,  that 
his  ruin  was  likely  to  proceed  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to- 
his  nearest  relations.— 5(«^A«iu. 

t  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Ilenry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  In  the  marchea 
of  Wales,  by  Mary  his  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  muses  and 
graces  seemed  to  meet ;  whose  very  letters,  in  the  judgment 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  declared  her  to  be  mistresa 
of  a  pen  not  inferior  to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Str  ' 
Philip  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia.  Noc. 
did  this  gentleman  degenerate  from  their  wit  and  spirit,  aa 
his  poems,  his  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  reeoiulo 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  instancea, 
fully  prove.  In  the  year  1616,  he  it  as  made  lord  chamber- 
iainj  and  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  '  tie 
died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April,  1630,  having  Just  com- 
pleted fifty  years.  But,  his  only  son  deceasing,  a  child,  befiNPt 
him,  his  estate  and  honours  descended  upon  bis  youngei 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,'  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  present  noble  and  learned  etiT\.— Stephens. 

)  Sir  David  Dalrymple*B  Memorials  and  Letters,  p.  41 
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eerneth  Hie  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  that  of  the 
kaUat  corpus  which  concemelh  the  Chancery. 

These  causes,  although  I  gave  them  private 
tdditions,  yet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
yours;  and  the  die  runneth  upon  your  royal  prero- 
l^ative'a  diminution,  or  entire  conservation.  Of 
these  it  Lb  my  duty  to  give  your  msyesty  a  short 
account. 

For  that  of  the  rtgt  inamsulto^  I  argued  the 
same  in  the  King's  Bench  on  Thursday  last 
There  argued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
Ijhe  judge^s  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  forth  with  all  the  furniture  that 
the  bar  could  give  him,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
an^  with  the  study  of  a  long  vacation.  I  wa^  to 
answer,  which  hath  a  mixture  of  the  sudden ;  and 
.of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  voice  served  me  well  for  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  that  those  that  understood  nothing 
could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that  was 
present  in  the  beginning,  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me. 

My  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  famous  argument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
sion by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
upon  the  like  writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  that  privately,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  dispute  the  king's  commandment, 
and,  upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judges  called  to  iu  I  was  not  caught;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested  in  respect 
of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
could  advise  of  it;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust  the 
court;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  case  so  clear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  call  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
they  had  heard ,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-law,  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  every  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
remember  and  renew  your  former  commandment 
which  you  gave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
bear further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
your  majesty.  ^ 

It  concerncth  your  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray;  next,  inconsequence 


of  fonrteen  several  patents,  part  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's tiniQ,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which 
depend  upon  the  like  question ;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause this  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  to  bring  any  case  that  may  con- 
cern your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  froni  the 
ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before 
your  Chancellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  and 
legal  part  of  his  power :  and  your  majj^sty 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  instrument  of  monarchy,. of  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  king:  and,  therefore,  like 
to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royal 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter 
likewise  of  great  consequence,  though  nothing 
near  the  flrst,  this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have 
argued  it  before  all  the  judges ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  sergeant  which  was  pro- 
vided to  argue  on  the  other  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  some  other  day  appointed 
this  term ;  jret  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  tiqae 
of  warning,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  habeas  corpus,  I  perceive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations, 
is  such  a  vinculum,  as  they  will  not  square  while 
these  matters  are  in  band,  so  that  there  is  altum 
sihrUvum  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

JuMiary  37, 1019. 


TO  0IR  GE9BGE  VILLIERS,  ON  SENDING  HIS  BILL 
FOB  VISCOUNT.* 

Sir  : — I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments,  both  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  both  altered  with  great  jindgi- 
ment,  and  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  he  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of.  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  bis  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  an(\ 
abroad ;  and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  tak^ 
it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  There- 
fore I  have  made  it  Viscount  Villiers:  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom;  for^ 

*  Stephens*!  i eoond  CoUectioo,  p.  10, 
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though  the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that 
is  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,*  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched ;  and  therefore  I  marvel  it  lin* 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands;  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  tp  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  Mr.  Deccomb.  But 
if  J  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave, 
.especially  f>ince  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  Jol.n  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  deserve. any  gredt  thanks  of 
you  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  now  gotten  into  Uie  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  wks  at 
London.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most 
of  my  thoughts  are  of.  his  majesty ;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  Grod  ever  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

Ang,  5f  one  of  the  bappleit  days,  1616. 


BY  KINO  JAMES.t 

TO   OUR  TRUSTY   AND   WELL   BELOVED  THOMAS   CO- 
VENTRY, OUR  ATTORNEY-GENl^BAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cQuain,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  npon  a 
septence  given  in  the^ Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  ^ince,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  Sir  John  Roper,  who  bad  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
place  of  the  chief  cleric  for  enrolling  of  pleas  h)  the  court  of 
Kind's  Benchf  esteemed  to  be  worth  about  fonr  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  b^ingyrown  old,  was  prevailed  with  to 
surrender  it  upon  being  created  Lord  Teynbam,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  the  profits  thereof  to  himielf  during  life.  Upon 
which  surrender,  8ir  George  Villiers  was  to  have  the  office 
granted  to  two  of  his  (rusteea  for  their  lives,  as  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  wap  to  have  had  before.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coke  not  being  very  form^rd  to  accel)t  of  the  surrender, 
or  make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  those  terms,  he  was,  upon 
the  3d  of  October,  1616,  commanded  to  desist  from  the  service 
of  this  place,  and  at  last  removed  from  it  upon  the  15th  of 
November  following.  His  successor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  son  of  Sir  Edward  Mootagu,  of  Boughton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, jecordef  of  Jxindon,  and  king's  sergeant,  being 
tiHj''e  complaisant.  Sir  John  Roper  resigned,  towards  the  lat« 
lor  end  of  the  same  month ;  and  Mr  Shute,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
wh(v  was  afterwards  the  king's  solicitor-general,  being  the 
ili*putics  and  trusteesof  Sir  George  Villiers,  were  admitted.— 
SUphfns*s  Introdnci.  p.  97. 

f  Cabala,  970.  Edw.  1663. 

t  His  sentence  forbid  hie  coming  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  [In  conscq'ience  of  this  letter,  my  Lord  Bacon  w^s 
•ummoned  to  Parliament  in  Mn  first  year  of  King  Charles.] 


faction  of  justice,  and  ^example  to  others:  wa 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  mercy 
with  justice,  and  callipg  to  mind  his  former  good 
services,  and  how  Weil  and  profitably  he  hath 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which 
yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  disa* 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penaltieis 
whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned  his  fine,  ftnd 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  yoar 
sufficient  warrant. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.* 

Mt  Lord,— -1  did  almost  conjecture,  by  your 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to. your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  lordship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  effects 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  0v.ery 
new  refresheth  the  memory  of  many  past.  And 
for  the  freiB  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hath 
given  me,  I  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  a&suring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  own 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he*  converseth  V) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
hath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
from  your  satisfaction.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lordship 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  I  do 
almost  assure  myself,  that  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  which 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  wer^ 
two,  the  one,  that  I  should  include    ^    *    • 

April,  1503. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Bacox, — Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. "When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  way- 
ward, as  I  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  to- 
wards myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  this 
day,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  to 

*  Among. the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iii.  fol 
74,  fn  the  liambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  m. 
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mvrre  your  suit  And  if  you  come  hither,  I  pray 
yoa  let  me  know  still  where  you  ^ire.  And  so, 
being  full  of  business,  I  must  end,  wishing  you 
what  you  wish  to  yourself. 

Ysur  assured  friend, 

Essex. 
Sept.  1593. 


LORD  TREASURER  BURGHLEY  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 
BACON.* 

Nephew, — I  have  no  leisure  to  write  n^uch ; 
out  for  answer  I  have  attempted  to  place  you : 
but  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf.to 
give  to  her  the  names  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, where  witli  he  made  me  acq^uainted,  and  I 
did  name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
aOowed  in  way  of  friendship,  for  your  father's 
sake:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brograve:]:  and 
Branthwayt,  whom  he  specially  commendeth. 
But  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
her  ih^jesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
h^lp. 

Your  loving  uncle, 

N.  BuRGHLEY. 
Aept.  r,  1593. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.^ 

Cousin, — Assure  yourself  that  the  solicitor'8|| 
.  coming  gave  no  cause  of  speech ;  for  it  was  con- 
cerning a  book  to  bo  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
have  known,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  know,  how 
recommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  have 
spoken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best.  I  think  your  absence 
longer  than  for  my  good  aunt's  comfort  will  do 
you  no  good :  for,  as  I  ever  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
the  scruple  is  not  removed  of  her  forbearance  to 
speak  with  you.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
may  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
sion, though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
handled.  But  herein  do  L  out  of  my  desire  to 
satisfy  you,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  better  knowledge  what  hath  been  done 
for  you,  or  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth 

*  Among  the  paperi  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  ill,  fol. 
197,  In  the  I^mbeth  Library. 

t  Puckering. 

t  John  Brograve,  altome^  of  the  ducby  of  I^ncaster,  and 
tften^ards  knighted.  He  Is  mnntioned  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 
ia  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  7tb  of  June,  1595, 
from  Gray's  Inn,  as  having  discharged  his  post  of  attorney 
of  the  duchy,  with  great  sufflcleacy.  Tliere  Is  extant,  of  his, 
in  print,  a  reading  upon  the  sutate  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  con- 
cerning Jointures. 

^  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  ill.  fol. 
jg7,  versot  In  the  I^robetb  Library. 

II  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 

Vol.  Ill— 26 


And  thus,  desirous  to  oe  recommended*  to  my 
good  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

Robert  Ckcil. 
From  the  Court  at  Windsor,  this  27th  of'Scpt.,  15fl3. 

I  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Faeies  hominis  a^ 
ianquam  honii,  ' 


MR.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Madam, — Remeinbering  that  your  majesty  had 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  tinto  your  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  .  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see 
divers  younger  In  proceeding  to  myself,  and  men 
of  no  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  tlvls  matter,  1 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty's 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  I 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  that.  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now, 
when  your  majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  it.  But  my  mind  turneth  upon 
other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  Principh  est  virtus  maxima 
nosse  8Uo$,  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OP 
GRAY'S  INN,  E8a.t 

Good  Robin, — ^There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  me,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  than 
of  your  he^th,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me ;  the  former  whereof  though  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,  because  your  mention  was  so  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  afterwards  accord 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.|Vol.  Ui.^ 
319,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
f  Ibid.  fol.  961. 
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ijiigly  conlinped  by  your  maiii  Roger,  who  made 
me  a  particular  relation  of  the  Ibrdier  negotiation 
between  your  ague  and  you.  Of  the  latter, 
uiough  you  profess  largely,  yet  I  make  more 
doubt,  because  your  coming  is  turned  into  a  send- 
ing; which  when  I  thought  would  have  been 
repaired  by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction to  this  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was*  attorney ;  but  I  aseribe 
that  ♦o  your  man's  invention,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing;  for  I  hope  you  are  not  so  stately, 
but  tuat  1  shall  be  one  .to  you  stylo  veiere  or  stylo 
novo.  For  my  fortuhe,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  very 
slow,  if  any  thing  cap  be  slow  to  him  that  is 
secure  of  the  event.  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it;  but  I  propose  to  remain  hem  at  Twickenham 
till  Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  term  to  cotirt.  Advise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  man  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pray  to  be 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother. 
Yours,  in  loving  affection, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park,  this  4th  of  Nov.  1593. 


ship's  honourable  usagd.  of  Mr.  Standen,  I  wish 
you  all  honour. 

Your  lordship's,,  in  most  faithful  duty, 
'  Fr.  Bacon. 

Nov.  10, 1593. 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargon  privilege  my  let- 
ter from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showetli  through. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  E8SBX.« 

Mv  Lord: — ^I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  fliat,  which  I  gather  partly  by 
conjecture,  and  partly  by  advertisement  of  the 
late  recovered  man,  that  is  so  much  at  your 
devotion,  of  whom  I  have  some  cause  to  think, 
that  hef  worketh  for  the  Huddler):  undeiliand. 
And  though  it  may  seem  strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  join  straight  with 
your  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
mMch  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  he,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherryman,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towards 
Westminster,)  that  he  will  hope  to  serve  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserve  your  lordship's  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordsbip  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  jess ;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
have  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  nail, 
which  your  lordship  had  driven  in  for  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Huddler;  which,  if  t^ey  have,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  for- 
cibly your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  sueh 
eopto,  as  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  places  of 
.ogic  against  his  placing. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  thai^ks  for  your  lord- 

*  Amonf  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  lii.  fol. 
9%  in  the  l^ambeth  Library, 
t  Probably  Lord  Keeper  Puckeriof . 
t  Mr.  Eitward  Coke.  / ' 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 
Sir: — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  since  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  the 
queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  with  her  as  a 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  overcome 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.  I 
told  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that  she 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  already  satisfied. 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldf  had  been 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable  him. 
I  find  the  queen  very  reserved,  staying  herself 
upon  giving  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,  till  I  grew  passionate  for  you.  Thea 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  place 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.  Marry,  the 
others  must  some  of  them  say  before  us  for  f^ax 
pr  for  flattery.  I  told  her,  the  most  and  wisest 
of  her  council  had  delivered  their  opinions,  and 
pi'eferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.  And 
If  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  they  said  contrary  to  their  own  words 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might,  be  as 
facliotisly  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringly, 
she  would  not  be  deceived.  Yet  if  they  had  been 
never  for  you,  but  contrarily  against  you,! 
thought  my  credit,  joined  with  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
prevail  in  a  greater  matter  than  this ;  and  urged 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise,  wher&- 
ih  I  should  receive  great  comfort,  as  in  the  con- 
trary great  unkindness.  She  said  she  was 
neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  advise  with  her  council, 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  I  was  with  her,  I  could  not 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  1  so  much 
afiected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  myself  till 
I  might  be  more  graciously  heard ;  and  so  we 
parted.  To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpose^ 
and  on  Thursday  I  will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    Tliat  night  or  upon  Friday  mora- 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iv.  foL 
00,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

t  probabiy  Laurence  Tanfield,  made  lord  chief  baron  of  , 
tb^  exchequer  in  June,  1607. 
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ing  I  will  be  here  again,  and  fdlow  on  the  same 
eonrte,  stirring  a  discontentment  in  her,   &c. 
And  so  wish  yon  all  happiness,  and  rest 
Your  most  assured  friend, 

Esssx. 

Endorsed,  Marcli  98,  15M. 


THE  EABL  OP  ESSEX  TO  BfR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir:— I  have  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  have  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  Such 
rage,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  heard 
of,  doth  put  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
she  doth  not  contradict  confidently ;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  wom^n,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding,  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
deal  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  wfth  all  the 
art  I  have  to  make  btnevolum  auditorem.  I  have 
already  spoken  with  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,f 
and  will  to-morrow  speak  with  the  rest.  Of  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain  you  may  assure  yourself ;  for 
BO  much  he  hath  faithfully  promised  me.  The 
exceptions  against  the  competitors  I  will  use  to- 
morrow ;  for  then  I  do  resolve  to  have  a  full  and 
large  discourse,  having  prepared  the  queen  to- 
night to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
feuch  business,  as  I  have  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  1  must  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  either 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
going  away,  for  I  was  received  at  my  return,  and 
1  think  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
come,  of  which  I  must  give  the  queen  some 
account  to-morrow  inorning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
be  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
merrDW  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
you  what  you  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
things  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

ESSBX. 

Thk  Friday  at  night. 

Endoned,  March  tO,  ISOi. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EABL  OF  BSBEX.t 

My  Lord, — I  thank  your  lordship  very  much 
for  your  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
assurance.    And  I  must  confess  this  very  delay 

*  Amonff  tho  papers  of  Antony  Baeon,  Esq.  vbl.  ir.  fol.  80, 
in  the  Lambeth  library. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Ileneage. 

t  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  iii.  fol.  CI, 
in  the  Lambeth  Library. 


hath  gone  so  near  me,  as  it  hath  almost  over 
thrown  my  health ;  for  when  I  revolved  the  good 
memory  of  my  father,  the  near  degree  of  alliance 
I  stand,  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship's  so 
signalled  and  declared  fevour,  the  honourable  tea* 
timony  of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commends* 
tions  unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  hy  my  lords 
the  judges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  «iect  ;•  that 
I  was  voiced  with  great  expectationt  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place  ;|  that  1  am  a  man,  that  the 
queen  hath  already  done  for;  and  that  princes, 
especially  her  majesty,  love  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obsoure- 
ness  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competitors : 
when  I  say  I  revolve  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  roan  ever  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and;  therefore,  truly,  my  lord, 
I  was  determined,  if  her  majesty  reject  me,  this 
to  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply ;  but  I 
will,  by  God^s  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  o^ 
my  fortune^  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sons, retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
with  my  melancholy.  Por  the  matter  itself,  I 
commend  it  to  your  love ;  only  1  pray  you  com- 
municate afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  esteem  my  for- 
tune, remember  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  khow- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  over  the 
queen,  but  to  the  great  ones,  to  show  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serving  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  service, 
Francis  Bacon. 
March  90, 15M. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  hear  from 
yon  some  time  this  day. 


ME.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL4 
Mt  MOST  HONOURABLE  GOOD  CoVSlN, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  per- 
ceive, that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despe- 
rate in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Jjarl  of  Essex  as  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  who 
were  to  have  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  with 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 

*  sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
t  That  of  attomey-feneral. 

t  Atnont  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacqa,  Eaq ,  voLlv.  M 
1S8,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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delaying  and  preserving  the  matter  entire  till  a 
better  constellation ;  which^as  it  is  not  hard,  as  I 
Conceive,  considering  the  French  buBiness  and 
the  instant  progress,  &c.,  so  I  commend  in  special 
to  you  the  care,  who  in  sort  assured  me  thereof, 
and  upon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex'aab- 
sencci  I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  niy  lord  your  father 
.  to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay.  And  so  I  wish 
you  all  increase  of  honour* 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 
in  faithful  service  and  duty, 

Francis  Bacon. 
From  Gray'r  Inn,  this  lit  of  May  1A94. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL'S  ANSWER.* 

Cousin,*— I  do  think  nothing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earl's  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  bard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeavour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  jiot  need  to  doubt  by  the  judgment, 
which  I  gather  of  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with  you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled ;  but  time  will  founder 
all  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
el3e  I  have  little  understanding. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir, — ^I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference,  with  the  'queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments,:  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted^  all  business :  this  day  she  hath  seen 
me  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  you ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
-a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it.  Her  answer  in 
playing  just  was,  that  she^came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  those  things  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped,  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  will  be 
taken  away.  Wh^n  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more ;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

Your  most  afifectionate  friend. 


*  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Etq.,  vol.  iv.  fol. 
113,  in  the  ILambetli  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  13S. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  Tp  MR.  FRANCTS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  went  yesterday  to  the  queen  through 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at 
night.  I  had  long  speech  with  her  of  you,  \^berein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  suifi- 
ciency  proved  to  me  not  only  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  withal, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  I 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  if^  for  all 
her  unkind ness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  sake.  To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  the  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make  men  giro 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  us.  An^  that 
she  did  acknowledge  you  h^d  a  great  wit,  and  an 
excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.  But  in  law  she  rather  thought  yon 
could  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.  To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her  mist  ike  to  the  suit,  as 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.  I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  with 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.  But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.  And  for  the  pretence  of 
the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  be 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends ; 
but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit.  She  did  in 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here, 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  was  no  haste  in 
determining  of  tho  place.  To  which  I  answered, 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  it.  When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  yon 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend 

Essex. 

Endorsed,  I^  of  May,  15M. 


POULKE  GREVILL,  ESa.  TO  MR.  FRANCTS  BACfON.f 

Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  iirst  coming  to  the  court, 
from  whence  I  departed  again  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  because  I  had  no 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle's,  which  is  four 

•  Among  the  papcre  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  Iv.  fol.  123, 
In  tbe  Lambeth  Library, 
f  Ibid.  fol.  13S^ 
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miles  off.  This  day  I  oame  thither  to  dinner, 
and  waiting  for  to  speak  with  the  queen,  took 
occasion  to  tell  how  I  met  yon,  as  I  passed 
through  London ;  and  among  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  your  misfortune  to  me,  that 
remained  as  a  withered  branch  of  her  roots, 
which  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  flourish  in 
her  service.  1  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
worth,  and  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  t)ie 
world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
which  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
indeed  you  began  to  frame  very  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
errors,  avowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
dead,  with  very  exceeding  gracious  inclination 
towards  yon.  Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leave  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  shall  be  this  week.  It  pleased  her  withal 
to  tell  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice-' 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
exceeding  praise.  I  marvel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havings  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
but  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it ;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.  Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
fifty  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
my  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  which  mind  I 
commend  you  to  God.  From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste, 
Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  you, 

^      FOULKE   GrETILL* 

We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to  — — 
or  stay  here.  I  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
lodging;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

Bndoraed,  17th  of  June,  1594. 


MR.  FRANQI8  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Most  gracious  and  admirable  Sovereion, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  iol^ 
rare  jugum  in  Juoeniute  medf  so  this  present 
arrest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
majesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
have  proved ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty  doth  con* 
eeive,  that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
h|tve  detained  me  from  earning  so  gracious  a  veU, 
at  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  But  your 
majesty's  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
no  lack  thereby;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
lighted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  spared. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
have  the  private  comfort,  that  in  the  time  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  service,  it  hath 
been  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  tmseen, 

.  •  Amonf  tlM  papera  of  Antony  BMOii,Etq^  vol.  iv.  toL  141, 
aid  IM^  ia  tiM  LsmboUi  Library. 


which  may  import  the 'same,  as  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acqutiinted  before  my  going.  iSo,  leaving, 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  hard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  your  majesty's 
pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty  to  God's  tenderesi 
preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  devotion, 
Fr.  Bacoit. 

From  HunUnffdoD,  thli  SOtb  of  July,  1594. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.* 

Mv  GOOD  Brother, 

One  day  draweth  on  another ;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  my  being  here ;  for  methinks  solitari- 
DiBss  collecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  bath  been  with  you,)  was  done  last  Sunday ; 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of- the  matter.  I  hold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  you  may  trust  your  ser- 
vant. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park|  Chli  Tuesday  morning.  ld(M. 
Endoned,  le  Oct.  1501 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir  : — I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  I 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  the  next  day.  I 
pray  you  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of.  your  own  causQ 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now ;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  will 
be  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yourself, 

Essex. 

Endoned,  23  Oct.  1&94. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.^ 

Good  Brother, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuesday, 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen.  Her  ma- 
jesty alleged  she  was  then  to  resolve  with  tne 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resolo- 
tion  was  ut  aupra ;  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
sellors were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise  f  for  against  me  she  ia  never  pe 

*  Among  the  papere  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  !▼.  fol.  197. 
In  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  109. 
IIbid.fel.18. 
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remptory  but  to  my  lord  of  Essex.  I  missed  a 
line  of  my  Lord  Keeper'a;  but  thus  mudi  I  hear 
otherwise.  The  queen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereupon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  hermajesty^  himself  haviDgr 
of  purpose  imipedii^ly  gone  io  London  to  speak 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to 
me.  Whereupon  J  came  to  the  court,  and  upon 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de* 
sired  leare  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  but  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answ6r  I  send.  We  parted  in 
kindness,  secundum  exteritu.  This  copy  you  must 
needs  return,  fori  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  sent  away.  The 
queen*s  spee^sh  is  after  this  sort.  fVhy  ^  I  have 
madtnoaoKdUir.  HaihanyhodyearrxedaeoKcitor 
with  him  in  hie  pocket  ?  But  he  muet  have  it  in  hie 
own  tithe,  (as  if  it  were  but  yesterday's  nomina-. 
tion,)  orehe  I  must  be  thought  to  cast  him  away. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus :  <«  If  I  continue 
Ais  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citor rather  than  take  roe.  Yea,  she  will  send  for 
Heoston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that  *'  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  (m  hoe  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  polled  me 
over  the  bar  (note  the  words,  for  they  cannot  be  her 
own)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  EJssex,  and  she  is  more  angrry  with 
him  than  with  me."  And  sneh  like  speeches,  so 
strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  off  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
majesty  would  have  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  perceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  sticketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  eeeret  of  it  is,  oeuhts  aqmlas  non  pene- 
travit.  My  lord f  eontinueth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  you,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  draw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  necessary  stay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you  will  h^ve  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  to  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effeetu^ly, 
and  with  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  ean. 
Wherein  if  you  -aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
shall  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
tfure  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  case  my- 
self had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Thomas  CoTentry,  afterwards  one  of  the  Justices  of  tbs 
Common  Feas,  and  fkUwr  of  the  Lord  Keepor  Ooventrv. 
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then,  as  to  the  proper  opportunity ;  «o  now,  that  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  placing,  I  wish  ex 
ammo  it  should  not  expect. 

I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  mine  uncle  KilU- 
grew  will  do,;^  for  I  must  be  more  careful  of  my, 
credit  than  ever,  since  1  receive  so  little  thence 
where  I  deserved  best.  And,  to  be  plain  with  yop, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  those  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  with- 
out loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  requiem,  I  hope, 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  that 
she  neither  careth  though  the  whole  surname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  here  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  6ne, 
that  was  cozened,  thinking  to  luive  got  some  mo- 
ney this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  else 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collection, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  collecUon  of 
<King  James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flan- 
ders ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  yon 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  my  lodging  at  Twickenham  Park, 
this  »th  of  January,  1504. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  FRA^aS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT 
CECIL  ;t  A  COPY  OF  WHICH  WAS  SENT  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BACON. 

Sir  :-— Your  honour  may  remember,  that  upon 
relation  of  her  rasgesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  I 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  hut,  since  weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  iesolved« 
that  it  was  best  ibr  me  to  follow  her  majesty's 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  ma- 
jesty, first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me^ 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  but 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-and-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty's  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  I  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points, 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
ISssex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request  i 

*  Mr.  Antony  Bacon  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  ob 
the  I4th  of  Jandary,  1504-5,  to  desire  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
pound!  for  tix  montht.    Vol.  iv.  fol.  4. 

f  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  voL  iv* 
fotSX. 
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but  eastingr  the  worst  of  my  ibrtane  with  an  ho- 
noarable  friend,  that  had  long  used  me  privately, 
I  told  his  lordship  of  this  purpose  of  mine  to  tra- 
Tel,  accompanyingr  it  with  these  very  words,  that 
vpon  her  majesty's  rejecting  me  with  sneh  eirw 
cnmstance,  though  my  heart  might  be  good,  yet 
mine  eyes  would  be  sore,  that  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
not  an  impudent  man,  that  could  face  out  a  dis- 
grace ;  and  that  I  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  be 
offended,  that,  not  able  to  endure  the  sun,  I  fled 
into  the  shade.  The  other,  that  it  was  more  than 
this ;  for  I  did  expressly  and  particularly,  (for  so 
much  wit  God  then  lent  roe,)  by  way  of  careat, 
rettrain  my  lord's  good  affection,  that  he  should 
in  no  wise  utter  or  mention  this  matter  till  her 
najeety  had  made  a  solicitor ;  wherewith  (now 
flince  my  looking  upon  your  letter)  I  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manner  challenge  my  lord,  who  very  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  seeing  he  did  it  for  the 
best ;  and  therefore  I  leave  his  lordship  to  answer 
for  himself.  All  this  my  Lord  of  Essex  can  testify 
to  be  true :  and  I  report  me  to  yourself,  whether 
at  the  first,  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  answer, 
yet  nevertheless  said,  I  would  to  you  privately 
declare  what  had  passed,  I  said  not  in  effect  so 
mnch.  The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  wheresoever 
God  and  her  majesty  shall  appoint  me  to  live,  I 
shall  truly  pray  for  her  majesty's  preservation  and 
felicity.  And  so  I  humbly  commend  me  to  you. 
Your  poor  kinsman  to  do  you  service. 
Fa.  Bacon. 
Endoried,  Jtmiary,  I5M. 


TO  SIB  THOMAS  EOERTON,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mat  it  please  your  horourable  good  Lordship, 
Of  your  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 
generally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 
think,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 
speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.  And  therefore  I 
have  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 
whereunto  [which]  I  have  been  [conceived]  led 
[inta  the  same]  by  two  motives :  the  one,  the 
consideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 
mppetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 
tvidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntary  desire, 
which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho* 
nourablo  lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 
bred  chiefly  by  the  consent  I  have  to  your  great 
virtue  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 
mnd  next  by  your  loving  courses  held  towards  me, 
lespecially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 
me  long  since  to  the  solicitor's  place,  as  your 

*  From  the  orif  Inal  draagtat  in  the  Itbrary  or  Qoeen'i  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Arch.  D.  S,  the  copy  of  which  wai  coromunl- 
eated  to  me  hy  Thoroai  Tyrwhitt,  Eeq.,  clerk  of  the  honoura- 
ble Room  of  Comroona.  Sir  WOIhuB  Dngdale,  hi  hia  Baronage 
of  England,  rd.  11.  p.  438,  haa  gIVMi  two  abort  paaeafea  of 
tbb  tetteri  traaaerlbad  by  Mb  f^B  tlM  aiipiMMwd  mrlftiiil. 


lordship  best  knows.  Which  your  two  honoura- 
ble friendships  I  esteem  so  much  [in*  so  great 
sort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  I  stand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  I  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  fit,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
my  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu- 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  you  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort ;  for 
both  my  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  to  all  his  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer ;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain :  whereof,  I  am  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomon  speaketh  that  (•  want  cometh  first  like 
a  wayfaring  man,''  and  after  like  '*  an  armed  man," 
I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship  myself  to 
[be]  in  primo  gradu  f  for  it  stealeth  upon  me. 
But,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  In  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God^s  providence  all  in  all,  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help :  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  standeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man's 
ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  bam. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  health, 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  as  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  morrow  by  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  myself  having  this 
error  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  eordt^  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  mor^ 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  I  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh 
me  accept  it  with  a  nm  tjuod  potiua,  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  but  not  to  mine. 

For  my  placing,  your  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
your  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  that 

*  The  naaterahlpcf  t6a  roBa ;  whkh  ofllee  the  lord  kteptf 
held  Un  the  Loid  Bmca  waa  adranced  to  it,  May  18^  MM. 
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no  man  should  better  content  yourself:  which 
your  exceeding  favour  you  have  not  since  varied, 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  signification  into 
the  hands. of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  Wherein 
I  hope  your  lordship,  if  it  please  you  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  purpose.  ,  . 

Now  upon  this  matter  I  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no* 
.  other  I  mean  it,,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship  with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  ik>  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty^s  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  should 
succeed  me  in  that,  than  I  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  h unable  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereafter, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  palting 
at  that  place,  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  "with  it;  I  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resolved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  with  your  lordship^s 
foreknowledge  and  approbation.  The  truth  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
be  content  the  matter  sleep. 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
'  take  it  for  a  fiction  in  court;  of  which  manner  I 
like  Cicero^s  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
Claudius,  saith  ;  Sin  auiem  qum  iihi  ipti  in  men' 
tern  ventant,  ea  cdiie  tribuere  soles,,  rndueis  genus 
sermonis  inamieitiam  minime  liherah.  But  I  do 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
from  a  person  of  that  sort,  &s  having  some  glimpse 
of  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
it  is  this,  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
strength  between  Mr.  Attorney-General, f  and  Mr. 

•  Second  ion  of  the  lord  k«eper,w1iote  eldest  ton,  SbThomwi* 
knigbted  at  Cadiz  upon  tbe  Uking  it  in  ld06  by  tbe  Earl  of 
EMex,  died  in  Ireland,  whither  he  attended  that  earl  in  1599, 
ae  Mr.  John  Ef erton  likewise  did,  and  waa  knighted  by  hie 
lordship,  and  at  the  coronation  of  King  James,  was  made 
knight  of  the  bath.  He  succeeded  his  fkther  ii)  the  tiUes  of 
Baron  of  Ellesmere  atid  Viacount  BracUey,  and,  on  the  17th 
of  Ilajr,  was  created  Earl  of  Bridf  ewater. 

fOoke. 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one*8  remove  to 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  place. 
Which,  to  b&  plain  with  your  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  1  know  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretend  eth  or  protesteth 
to  your  lordship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it ;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his. best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  proximus  egomet 
mihi  f  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  place 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
GeneraL  And  lastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring.man,  tht- 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  nevei<- 
theless,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardoo 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  placings  I 
think  with  som^  scorn,;  only  I  commend  the 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And^now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  me 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave;  and  that  is 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.  I  do  confess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  to 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  little 
good,  at  least  not  to  continue;  but  thattl^ereis 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  cdme  and 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  reforming  the 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  wUl 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  but 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  was 
never  a  more  *  *  or  particular  example.  Put  I 
submit  it  wholly  to  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  conceive 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  bonowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
ofiSce,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  incorrupt;  and 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  mstter 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  and  to  be 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  that  besides 
this  fojeninning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  are  other 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  are 
intended  to  be  proved  against  him;  surely*  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  not  take 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  it 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  ofijce  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  an  occasion  or 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  better 
to  testify  my  afiection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  I  ofiered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  ofiTer  it  by  way  of 

•  Probably  Sir  Thomas  Heskett,  whQ  died  15th  of  Oaober, 
IflOS,  and  haa  a  nuuHuneiit  erected  to  bis  memory  hi  Wtat* 
misifter  Abbey. 
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joint-patency,  in  nature  of  a  rcvereion,  which,  as 
it  is  now,  there  wanteth  no  g^ood  will  in  me  to 
offer,  but  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  is  not 
worth  the  offering;  and,  besides,  I  know  not 
whether  my  necessity  may  enforce  me  to  sell  it 
away ;  which,  if  it  were  locked  in  by  any  rever- 
sion or  joint-patency,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
relief. 

Thus  your  lordship  may  perceive  how  assured 
a  persuasion  I  have  of  your  love  towards  me,  and 
care- of  me;  which  hath  made  nie  so  freely  to 
communicate  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
as  I  could  have  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
ho  had  lived :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  I 
commit  it  to  be  used  to  such  purpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par- 
don, I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
servation. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,* 
ON  ms  LORDSHIP'S  OOINO  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  CADIZ. 

Mt  SUrOULAR  GOOD  LoRD,' 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  ^oor  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
mitigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
your  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will  be  the  safety  of  your  most 
honourable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
l^ace,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  enter- 
prise, I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someways  to  regard 
my  desolateness,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
worthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
p1»6ed  lord  keeper,!  ^^  whose  placing  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
land,  which  began  to  shake  and  sink,  and  for  that 
parpoae  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
heart  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
deepest  judgment  thought  would  be  the  work  of 
many  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
succeed  my  father  almost  in  his  fatherly  care  of 
roe,  and  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
sound  conrses  of  justice  and  estate ;  of  which  So 
special  favour,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
which,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

*  Amonf  tbe  papen  of  Antony  Bmob*  E«i.,  vol.  xi.ibl.OO» 
to  tha  Lambeth  Library, 
f  Eirerioa. 
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between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re^ 
ceived  both  of  your  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opinion  towards  his  lordship,  verified  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap- the  fVuit;  and 
also  of  your  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by  you  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of 
your  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgment.  Hereof  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  to  take  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according 
to  the  style  of  your  wonted  kindness,  your  lord- 
ship shall  do  me  great  contentment.  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished  with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  hours'  talk  with  you  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out.  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  your  actions  to 
his  divine  providence. 

Your  lordship's  ever  deepliest  bounden, 
Fb.  Bacon. 
May  10, 1306. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyrants^  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  oMcers  equal  almost  in  age, 
quality,  and  standincr  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander. 
So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  shott 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides .  my 
charge,  myself  doth  afflict  myself.  For  I  cannot 
follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  come  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a 
great;  and  from  ■  to  all  the  great  spirits 

of  our  state.  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldom  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  Indus* 
try.  I  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
other  friends  to  have  care  of  yon  in  my  absence. 
And  so,  commending  you  to  God's  happy  and 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  tme  friend « 

Essex. 

Ptymoutb,  thla  17Ui  of  May,  1506. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONT.f 

Good  Brother, — ^Yesternight  Sir  John  Foi^ 
tescu^  told  me  he  had  not  many  boors  befom 
iropaited  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  and 

*  Amoag  the  papera  of  Antony  Baccin,  Biq.|  vol.  iL  ffA. 
180,  hi  tlM  Umbetb  Library, 
f  Ibid.  fol.  90. 

X  OhMKoUor  of  the  Bscboqiier. 
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the  gazette  likewise;  which  the  queen  caused 
Mr.  Joha  Stanhope*  to  read  all-over  unto  her; 
and  her  majesty  coqceiveth  they  he  not  rulgar. 
The  advertisements  her  majesty  made  estimation 
of  as  concarriug  with  other  adrertisements,  and 
alike  concurring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
affairs.  So  he  willed  me  to  return  you  the  queen's 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  any  speech  from  her 
majesty  of  yourself  he  did  not  relate  to  me.  For 
my  Lord  of  Essex^s  and ,  your  letters;  he  said^  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do  his  best.  But  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  love^wiah,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  waes  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  afVer  another  Inanner,  as  you  shall 
hereafter  understand  from  tne.  I  do  find  in  the 
speeich  of  some  ladies  i^d  the  very  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  It,  that  will  not  suffer  good  endeavours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to^ay  as  she  went  to 
chapel.  I  had  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 
me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  verbum  quiderrit  not  so 
much  as  a  quomodb  vakt  7 

This  I  write  to  you  in  haste,  aHud  ex  alio,  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  by  mc,  and  after  from!  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

Thus,  wishing  you  good  health,  I  recommend 
you  to  God's  happy  preservation. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  the  court,  tbti  SOtb  of  M«y,  [IMM.] 


THB  StJBSTANCB  OP  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
YOUR  LOBOSHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA- 
JESTY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  believ9  ti,  quod 
r<9  ipsa  loquitur,  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your- 
self of  any  advantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite  M- 
vantagre  of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  device  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moveth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind  :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude ;  nejct  a  natural  desire  of,  you  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  betiti  derived  from  her  majesty, 
but  the  troubled  and  pensive  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majeisty.  such  as  others  have  had,  and  that  you 
have  wanted.  You  cannot  impute -the  difference 
to  the  continuance  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*!  Maide  treunrer  of  the  chamber  In  July,  15M ;  and,  in 
May,  100ft,  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  in  North- 
amptonflifre. 

t  Francis  Bacon.  )  Robert,  Karl  of  Rmsx. 


to  her  majesty  but  increase  of  virtue,  but  rather  to 
your  own  misfortune  or  errors.  Wherein,  never- 
theless, if  it  were  only  ^question  of  your  own  en- 
durances, though  any  strength  never  so  good  may 
be  oppressed,  yet  you  think  you  should  have  sn^ 
focated  them,  as  you  had  often  done,  to  the  im- 
pairing of  your  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quick  is,  that  whereas  you  accounted  it  the  choice 
,  fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and~ entertain- 
ment to  her  majesty's  mind,  you  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  rather  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  course  of  her  servicev 
though  you  confess  the  weakness  of  your  own  judg- 
ment, yet  true  zeal,  not  misled  with  any  merce- 
nary nor  gloriousTespect,  made  youlightsometimes 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  yoa  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  the.  distaste  particular  against 
yourself  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept- 
ing any  of  them  from  such  a  hand.  So  as  yon 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business;  incon- 
veniences, which,  if  you  be  minded  as  you  ought* 
thankfulness  should  teach  you  to  redeem,  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  yourself  down« 
from  your  own  fortune.  In  which  intricate  case, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  conrse,  and,  theiB* 
fore,  desirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  yoa 
have  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  oracle  of 
her  majes^'s  direction.  For  though  the  true  in- 
troduction ad  iempora  meUora,  be  by  an  amnei^ 
of  that  which  is  past,  except  it  be  in  tlie  sense, 
that  the  verse  speaketh,  OUm  hoc  meminiue  juva-' 
bit,  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  errors  and  mistakings  heretofore ;  refreshing 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  poor 
services,  or  any  thing  th^t  hath  been  grateful  to 
her  majesty  from  you ;  yea;  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  you  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  yoa  havt 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  not  willingly' 
to  offend  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  conn  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  an^ 
pleasure,  so  yo;i  do  more  doubt  and  mistmst  your 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  mindt 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  in  obeying 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  noorish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  that  her  majesty,  as  princes- 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  times  toward 
you  oHud  in  ore,  et  aliud  in  corde.  So  that  you, 
that  take  her  secundum  Uteram,  go  many  times 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

.  Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma- 
jesty isy  that  she  will  vouchsafe  you  that  ap- 
proach to  her  heart  and  bosom,  e/  oJ  terinium 
pectoris,  plainly,  for  as  much  as  conoemeth  your- 
self, to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  yon, 
soffering^  you  to  see  clear  what  may  hare  bred 
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any  dislike  in  her  majesty ;  and  in  what  points 
ahe  would  have  yoa  reform  yourself;  and  how 
•he  would  he  served  by  you.  Which  done,  you 
do  assure  her  majesty,  she  shall  he  hoth  at  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  that  yon  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  you  may  presume  to  impart  to  her 
majesty. 

And  so  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  some  farther  serenity  from  her  majesty 
towards  you,  you  refer  the  rest  to  your  actions, 
which  may  verify  what  you  have  written ;  as  that 
you  have  written  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
the  course  you  shall  hereafter  take. 

Endoried  by  Mr.  Francii  Bacon, 
•I  ktUr  framed  for  my  Lord  of  Essex  to  the  queen. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  DAVI8,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Mr.  Attorney, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  the  discourse  you  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
as  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
beginning  of  better  or  worse :  but  methinketh  it 
is  first  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  followeth 
but  upon  refusal  or  default.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  you  here ;  but  I  hope  occasion  ire- 
serveth  our  meeting  for  a  vacation,  when  we 
may  have  more  fruit  of  conference.  To  requite 
your  proclamation*  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  you  another 
with  us,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  when 
yours  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
you,  and  to  be  advertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by to  have  some  occasion  to  think  some  good 
thoughts ;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
will  be  a  continuance  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
hear  of  your  service,  and  the  good  respects  I  find 
towards  myself.  And  so,  in  Tormour's  haste,  I 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Prom  Gray's  Ii^n,  tbii  SSd  of  Oetober,  1(107. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD.f 

Amonost  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
tp  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  my 


*  From  the  MS.  coUeeti^ai  of  Robert  Btepbeni,  Eeq.,  de- 
ceated. 

t  From  the  coHeetloMofthe  late  Robert  Stepheni,  Eiq., 
Blatork>crapher  Royal,  and  Join  Loeker,  Eeq.,  now  In  poi- 
•eealoB  of  the  editor. 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the  more 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the  prin- 
cipal motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  between 
the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  other  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  atection,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God*s 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Gorhambary,  AprO  19, 1017. 


LORD  KEEPER  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXEY,  FELLOW 
OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  fallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  ohapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  good 
value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king^s  books,  and 
in  a  good  country,  I  have  tbouglit  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you  ;  the  rather  for  that  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some  time : 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own  suits  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you  farewell. 
From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Prom  Donet  House,  April  33, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON.f 

My  Lord, — ^If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em- 
ployed.  In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  thai 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  BoctfiNeBAM. 

[July.Wn.] 

*  Prom  the  collections  of  the  late  Robert  Stepheoa,  Esq., 
tlUd. 
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TO  HENRY  GARY.  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND. • 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  confirm- 
eth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
naturally  and.  personally  they  love,  as  I  ever  did 
your  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  ever  resttjuick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service :  and  wishing  to 
your  fortune  and  family  all  good.  Your  lordship's 
most  affectionate,  and  much  obliged,  &c. 

I  pray  your  lordship.to  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  1  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  headsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed, 
March  1 1 — Copy  cf  my  answer  to  Lord  Falkland. 


SECRETARY  CONWAY  TO  THE   LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN.f 

RioH^  Honourable, 

I  do  so  well  remember  the  motives,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  so  with  my  bumble  service^  and  par- 
ticular application  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  have  been 
lidded  to  my  resolution  to  serve  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

I  lost  no  time  to  deliver  your  letter,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  advantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  youi  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  score  had  not  opposed  it. 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which 
was,  That  he  could  not  value  you  so  little,  or  con- 
ceive you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  yoor 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  une- 
qual a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  due  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whonif  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
declared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
respect. 

1  will  not  fail  to  use  time  iind  opportunity  to 

*  Appointed  Lord  Deputjr  of  Irelind,  September  8,  IWX 
t  Piom  tlie  coUectioni  of  Robert  Stepbenii  Eaq^  deeeaMd. 


your  advantage ;  and  if  you  can  think  of  anj  thing 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  quick  and  handsome  proof 
of  my  sure  and  real  intentions  to  serve  you,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  servant, 

£Io.  Conway. 

Roytton,  March  97, 1023. 


The  Jive  foUuvoing  leliers,  wanting  both  date  and 
cireunutancea  to  dtttrmine  such  dates^  are  placed 
here  together,  "* 

TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

It  may  PLEAsr.  your  honourable  Lordship, 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgins  upon  my 
commendations  about  Pawlet^s  wardship;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it, 
hath  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy's  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  all 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  request,  as  I  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  suitor  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  give  your 
lordship  humble  thanks  for  your  intended  favour, 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 
From  Grfty*f  Inn. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  VERE.f 
Sib  : — ^I  am  to  recommend  to  your  favour  one 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company :  whose  desire  how  much  I  do 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,, that 
myself  being  no  further  interested  in  you,  by  ac- 
quaintance or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly,  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  me  the  part  of  a  mOver  or 
commender  towards  you,  whom,  nevertheless,  I 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  particu- 
lar inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  you  so  much  for  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  be- 
holden to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  ofiice.  And  so,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God*8 
goodness. 
From  my  cbtmber  tt  tbo 

*  From  the  oriffiiml  draof  bt  in  tbt  Ubnry  of  ^aeeB*e  Ool- 
lefe,  Oxford.  Arch.  D.  % 
tld.ib.  V 
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TO  BfR.  CAWFEaDB.« 

Sir, — ^I  made  full  account  to  have  seen  you 
liere  this  reading,  but  your  neithet  coming  nor 
sendingr  the  interr.,  as  you  undertook,  I  may  per- 
ceivej"  of  a  wonder*  And  you  know  super  mirari 
eteperuntfhilosophari.  The  redemption  of  both 
these  consisteth  in  the  vouchsafing  of  your  coming 
up  now,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently- can ;  for  now 
is  the  time  of  conference  and  counsel.  Besides, 
if  the  course  of  the  court  be  held  super  inttrrogaL 
judteify  then  must  the  interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
commission  be  sealed;  and  if  the  commission 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  will  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad- 
mittance, desire  you  to  send,  with  all  speed,  the 
interr.,  because  I  presume  much  of  your  coming, 
which  r  hold  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  pro 
more  amteifiasj  I  desire  you  earnestly  to  have  re- 
gard both  of  the  matter  itself,  ^nd  my  so  conceiv- 
ing.   And  so,  &c. 

Your  friend  particularly. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matt»cw, 

The  event  of  the  business  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best:  for  seeing  my  lord,  of 
himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quorsum  as 
yet  1  I  could  not  in  my  heart  suffer  my  Lord 
^Digby  to  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments. I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch.  Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MY  LORD  MONTJOYB.t 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Finding,  by  my  last  going  to  my  lodge 
at  Twickenham,  and  tossing  over  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
neither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
to  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
monstration of  my  honour  and  love  towards  you, 
and  to  increase  your  good  love  towards  me.  And 
I  would  not  have  your  lordship  conceive,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templative matters,  siquts  venertt  nomine  sua,  eum 
reeipieliSf  that  I  think  so  well  of  the  collection  as 
I  seem  to  do:  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  have  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
you.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
you  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  me  to  your 
love  and  honourable  friendship. 

*  From  the  orlfinal  draoght  In  the  library  of  Qoeen'a  Col- 
lefre.  Oxford.  Arch.  D.  %. 

t  Query  whether  perceive. 

t  From  the  original  draaght  la  the  library  of  Qaeen'a  Col- 
lejci  Oxford.    Arch.  D.  % 


TO    THE    LOHD    CHANCELLOR,  AND    THE   LORD 
MANDEVILLC,  LORD  TRE;aSUR£R  OF  ENGLAND.* 

My  honourable  Lords, 

His  majesty  is  pleased,  according  to  your  lord- 
ships* certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgments, 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knight, 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross- 
ing the  transcripts  of  all  wills  and  inventories  in 
the  prerogative  courts,  during  his  highness's  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  his  majesty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  office. 
And  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordship  forthwith  proportion  and  set  down,  as 
well  a  reasonable  rate  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engrossing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceive  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
oflSce.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  solicitor- 
general,!  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature.  And  so,  I  bid  your  lordship  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordships*  very  loving  friend, 
G.  Buckingham 
Royston,  December  17, 1620. 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.^ 

Amongst  the  gratulations  I  have  receivecU  nond 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  y6nr 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you'  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  far 
as  may  comeem  me,)  hold  the  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  party. 

And  yet,  in  both  cases,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,  which,  nevertheless, 
shall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  roost  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gorbambury,  AprU  19, 1017. 


♦  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

t  Sir  Thomaf  Coventry. 

t  This  and  the  following  letter  are  fh>iii  ttae-.colleetloiia  of 
the  late  Robert  Stephens,  Eiq.,  hlilorlographer  royal,  and 
John  Locker,  B«i.,  deeeaied,  now  In  poMeMion  of  tbt 
•dttoc 
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TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON 

Mr  Lord, — ^If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch ;  but,  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ex- 
cused ;  and  since  yon  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  you  over 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London, 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have  carried 
yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect,  both 
towards  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Julj,  1M7. 


SIR   FRANCIS   BACON  TO  LORD   NORRIS,  IN  AN- 
8WER  TO  mM.* 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  am  sorry  of  your  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  Uiing  that  is  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  expect  no  other  than  the 
respects  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is.  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  friend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  governeth  me,  and  not  I  it;  if 
any  tiling  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
o^  that  I  am,  ex  officio^  to  do  any  thing;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three ;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business ;  yet,  saving  my  duties, 
which  I  will  never  live  to  violate,  your  lordship 
shall^ind,  that  I  will  observe  those  degrees  and 
limitations  of  proceeding  which  belongeth  to  him 
that  knoweth  well  he  serveth  a  clement  and  mer- 
ciful master,  and  that,  in  his  own  nature,  shall 
over  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belongeth  to  nobility,  and  \fi 
a  house  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Norris  is  come  from.  And  even  so  I  remain 
Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend. 
Sept.  20,  I6I5. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.f 

It  may  pleask  your  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbrahara,  I  have  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's sen<iot,  for  a  license  of  sole  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &c.,  out  of  your  realm 
of  Ireland,  and  have  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  with  Sir  John  Davies,  your  majesty's 
attorney  there.    And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

First,  That  hides  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
dled withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  From  the  coUectloM  of  the  Ute  Robert  Stepheni,  Esq. 
flbid. 


kingdom,  wherein   the  towns  are  principally 
interested. 

That  for  tallow,  butter,  beef,  not  understanding 
it  of  live  cattle,  and  pipe-staves,  for  upon  these 
things  we  fell,  although  they  were  not  all  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  but  in  respect  hides  were 
more  worth  tlian  all  the  rest,  they  were  thought 
of  by  way  of  some  supply ;  these  commodities  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  license.  Neither  do 
I  find,  that  the  farmers  of  the  customs  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  me,  did  much 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  give  way  to  iu 

I  find,  also,  that  at  this  time  all  these  commo- 
dities are  ftee  to  be  transported  by  proclamation, 
so  as  no  profit  can  be  made  of  it,  except  there  be 
first  a  restraint;  which  restraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  letters  patents,  than 
by  any  new  proclamation ;  and  the  said  letters 
patents  to  pass  rather  here  than  there,  as  it  was 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella; but  then  those  letters  patents,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  sent  to  the 
ports. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  submit  to  your  ma- 
jesty's better  judgrment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

June  5, 1010. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  TWO  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICES* TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Our  tery  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  his  msjesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gave  his  majesty  our  last  account  of 
Parliament  business  in  his  presence,  we  went 
over  the  grievances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  7mo,f 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjecture, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  off,  and  which  may 
pea^hance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thought 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  consideration  grievances 
of  like  nature,,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
said  last  session,  which  are  the  more  like  to  be 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  signifying  withal,  that  they  were  of  two 
kinds ;  some  proclamations  and  commissions,  and, 
many  patents ;  which,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  in  particular ;  partly, 
for  that  we  were  not  then  fully  prepared,  (as  being 
a  work  of  some  length,)  and  partly,  for  thai  we 
then  desired  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty  to 

.  *  Sir  Henry  Montagu,  of  tbe  KingU  Bench,  and  Sir  Heniy 
Hobart,  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

t  That  which  began  February  0, 1000,  and  waa  prorogaid 
^uly  S3,  lOia 
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eommonicate  them  with  the  council  table.  But 
now  Biiice«  I,  the  chancellor,  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  Secretary  Calvert,  that  we  shonld 
^rst  present  them  to  his  majesty  with  some  advice 
thereupon  provisionally,  and  as  we  are  capable, 
and  thereupon  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  before 
they  be  brought  to  the  table,  which  is  the  work 
of  this  despatch. 

And  hereupon  his  majesty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  then  said,  and  do 
now  also  humbly  make  remonstrance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  express  the 
•ense  of  our  own  minds  or  judgments  upon  the 
particulars,  as  we  do  personate  the  Lower  House, 
and  cast  with  ourselves  what  is  like  to  be  stirred 
there.  And,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
either  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  the  persons, 
that  stands  not  so  well  with  his  majesty's  good 
liking,  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  impute  it  unto  us ;  and  withal  to 
consider,  that  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  either  remove  such  of  them,  as  in  his 
own  princely  judgment,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  removed ;  or  be  the 
better  provided  to  carry  through  such  of  them  as  he 
shall  think  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
should  be  moved,  and  so  the  less  surprised. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  patents,  we 
find  three  sorts  of  patents,  and  those  somewhat 
frequent,  since  the  session  of  7mo,  which  in 
genere  we  conceive  may  be  most  subject  to  excep- 
tion of  grievance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
concealments,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  for- 
feitures for  dispensations  of  penal  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulars,  which  fall  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  we  do  humbly  advise 
several  courses  to  be  taken ;  for  the  first  two,  of 
old  debts  and  concealments,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  overthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  course  of  law,  and  a  matter 
nnnsual  by  act  of  council,  to  call  them  in.  But 
that  that  moves  us  chiefly,  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  table  b,  because  if 
they  shall  be  taken  away  by  the  king's  act,  it 
inay  let  in  upon  him  a  flood  of  suitors  for  recom- 
pense ;  whereas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  thereupon  made, 
it  frees  the  king,  and  leaves  him  to  give  rccom- 
ifense  only  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
grace.  Wherefore  we  conceive  the  most  conve- 
nient way  will  be,  if  some  grave  and  discreet 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  such  as  have  lost  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  same ;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
bis  majesty's  regal  power,)  to  free  the  subjects 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty,  afVer  due 
consultation,  to  give  way  unto  it. 


For  the  third,  we  do  humbly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  as  his  majesty  shall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  council 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  execution,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  country. 

But  herein  we  shall  add  this  farther  humble 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepara- 
tion to  a  Parliament;  but  that  occasion  be  taken, 
partly  upon  revising  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partly  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  surreption  in  ob- 
taining of  patents ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  as 
a  continuance  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divers  patents  of  like 
nature,  whereof  we  are  ready  to  show  the  exam- 
ples. Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  done  in 
Parliament,  and  somewhat  out  of  Parliament,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  business  require. 

We  have  sent  his  majesty  herewith  a  schedule 
of  the  particulars  of  these  three  kinds ;  wherein, 
for  the  first  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  we 
could  at  this  time  discover :  but  in  the  latter,  we 
have  chosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  most  tend,  either  to  the  vexation 
of  the  common  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  gentlemen  and  justices,  the  one  being  the 
original,  the  other  the  representative  of  the 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  weight,  nor  so  much  rumoured,  which, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaze,  will  give  more 
scandal,  that  such  things  were  granted,  than 
thanks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  things  may  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  true  light,  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitors  as  the  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  names  the  patents  were  taken,  but  those 
whom-  they  concern,  as  far  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  proclamations  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  things ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
them  sparingly.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  wait 
upon  patents,  (wherein  his  majesty,  as  we  con- 
ceived, gave  some  approbation  to  have  them 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  fall  away,  by 
taking  away  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise; 
for  a  proclamation  cannot  be  revoked  but  by  pro- 
clamation, which  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  which  his  ma- 
jesty approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter 
to  give  his  majesty  account,  and  amongst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjects  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  maybe  more  liberal  than  of  later 
times,  a  pardon  being  the  ancient  remuneration  la 
Parliament* 
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Thus,  hoping  hid  majesty,  out  of  his  grracious 
and  accustomed  benignity,  will  accept  of  our 
faithful  endeavours,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction;  and  also 
humbly  praying  his  majesty,  that  when  he  hath 
himself  considered  of  our  humble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leave  to  impart  them  all,  or  as 
much  as  he  shall'  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  service,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  msgesty's  happy 
preservation,  and  always  rest,  &c. 

Endorsed, 
The  htd  chancellor  and  the  two  chief  justices  to  the 
king  concerning  Parllameni  business. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMES.* 

MaV  it  PLjEASE  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

I  perceive  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
that  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
efiectual  manner  with  Peacham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  neither  doth  Peacham  alter  in  his  tale 
touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peacham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points 
de  novo* 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose 
hands  he  did  put  his  papers  touching  the  consis* 
tory  villanies*  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  had  burned  or  defaced  them. 
Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person^s 
hands;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that 
he  hath  trusted  with  those  papers,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons,  I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Paulet  some  such  words,  as.  he  salth,  he  heard 
from  Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter 
manner. 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself,  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points,  and  some  others ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  fol- 
lowed as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  discovery,  according  to  that  we 
give  out. 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false 
fire,  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that 
will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
poiut  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  counsel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  the 
judges  of  the  King*s  Bench  do  doubt  of  the  case, 

*  Sir  David  Dalrymple*a  Memorialt  and  Lettan,  p.  90.       I 


that  it  should  not  be  treason ;  that  it  be  'given 
out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  a  secret,  and  so 
a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  upon  the 
publication,  in  that  it  was  never  published,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it)  taketh  away, 
or  least  qualifies  the  danger  of  the  example ;  for 
that  will  be  no  matins  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  majesty's 
business  with  a  continual  and  settled  oarot  -turn- 
ing and  returning,  not  with  any  thing  in  tho. 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majesty,  at  your 
being  here,  the  business  referr^,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murray.  I  ^d  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  your  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  these 
lands,  by  the  coheir  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland; for  I  see  a  fair  deed,  I  find  a  rea- 
sonable consideration  for  the  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughters ; 
for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  made 
/our  years  before  his  rebellion ;  and  I  see  s<xne 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  But 
Mr.  Murray's  petition  speaketh  only  of  the 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  whereunto  if  your 
majesty  should  give  way,  you  might  be  preju- 
diced in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Murray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  safe 
for  your  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  when  the  whole  shall  be  submitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  friend ;  but  I  must  cut 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would 
himself  wish  no  other.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 
Fb.  Bacon. 

Feb.  the  38, 1614. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNT  QOW- 
DOMAR,  AMBASSADOR  FROM  THE  COURT  OF 
SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Lord  Ambassador, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  warmth  . 
and  purity,  hath,  I  am  well  assured,  been  ever 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as  inadversity ; 
in  which  regard  I  offer  you  the  thanks  so  worthily 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  once  my  age« 
my  fortunes,  and  my  genius,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  but  scanty  justice,  call  me  from  the 
stage  of  active  life,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  letters, 
instruct  the  actors  on  it  and  serve  posterity.  In 
such  a  course  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  honour.  An4 
I  shall  thus  pass  my  life  as  within  the  verge  of  a 
better. 

God   preserve   your   lordship  in  safety  end 
presp^city.  Your  servant, 

Jiuie  oth,  losi.  Fr«  St.  Albav 
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TBANgLATION  OP  A  LETTER  JO  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR. 

Most  illustrious  and  excellent  Lord, 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  divine  providence 
in  raising  up  for  me  under  my  utter  desertion, 
gueh  a  friend,  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  who, 
ioYolved  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  very  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortunes,  and  has  effected  that  for  me,  which  other 
friends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  have 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  suitable  and  last- 
ing fruit  of  such  dealing  in  yout  own  noble  cha- 
racter, so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  least 
among  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  favour  you  have  raised  and  strengthened  me 
once  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
altogether  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
nake  ?  I  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
useful  service,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
onder  the  ashes  of  my  fortune ;  wherefore,  I  most 
humbly  greet  you,  bid  you  farewell,  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  call  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithful  observance. 

T»  the  most  ifluttrious  and  exullerU  Lord  Didacus 
Sarmiento  de  Jeuna,  Count  Gondomar^  Jmbasta^ 
dor  Extraordinary  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Eng- 
land, 


translation  op  a  letter  to  count  gon- 
domar,  then  in  spain. 

Most  illustrious  Count, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  my  fortunes,  and 
entreating  your  friendly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
cipally, that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sovereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tively arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  advocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  all  my  fortunes  to  so  great  a  man,  though 
not  my  own  countryman,  and  from  confessing  the 
obligation*  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in* 
dolgences  which  your  lordship  while  in  this 
country  obtained  for  me,  has  not  been  succeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence  intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in  its  beginning.  Thirdly,  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant rays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  influence  on  my  fortunes,  which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elevation.  Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  you  have  lately  written 
to  iny  intimate  friend,  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  that 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
me,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  weight  of  those  high  and 
sublime  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship. 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  since, 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis, 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  once  more  established 
in  favour.  The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  man,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
acknowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invaria- 
ble course  of  industry  and  integrity.  Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sovereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency's  efforts  for  me  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.  Meanwhile,  I  have  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinently  mixed  myself  wit)i 
affairs,  but  I  live  and  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  have  borne,  and 
which  shall  perhaps  leave  no  nnpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalize  at  once  the  influence  of  your  power 
and  friendship :  so  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures,  May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  you 
with  all  happiness. 

Endoned, 
Mif  Lord  St.  ManU  first  letter  to  Gondomar  into 

Spain. 

MtKh  fiStb,  10S3. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

THE   COMMON   LAWS   OF   ENGLAND, 

BRANCHED  UTTO  A  DOUBLE  TBACT : 

OONTAININO  A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME  PRINCIPAL  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  OP  THE  COMMON  LAW, 
WITH  THEIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT; 

KXPUCATBD  FOB  THB  MOBB  FACILB  llCtBODUCTIOir  OF  SVCH  At  ABB  RVDIOCILT  ADDICTBD 
TO  THAT  MQBLB  PBOrBWIOM. 

TOE  OTHER,  THE  USB  OF  THB  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS, 

AND  GOOD  NAMES,  * 

ACCOBpnro  to  the  laws  Airv  ccstomi  or  this  laitd. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY, 


I  DO  here  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  to  your  sacred  majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  fruit  of 
the  good  and  favourable  season,  which,  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  goTemment,  we  enjoy ;  for 
if  it  be  true,  that  silent  legea  inier  arma^  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect, 
the  life  of  oar  laws;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  litera  moriuaf  and  again, 
because  you  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  vital 
spirits  do  not  only  maintain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 
sacred  majesty,  who  is  afvima  legit,  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour,  but  also 
hath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majesty^s  proceeding  may  be 
compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government,  (for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts, 
it  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned, 
whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 
of  the  policy  of  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding.in  Augustus  Cssar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

PaeeilBtB  tenia,  animum  Bd  civOia  vertlt 
JurBfttum;  legeiqae  tulit  JuftiMimut  BQctor. 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  ge»l^  in  armis  and  acta  in  foga^  whereof  he  disputeth  thus : 
JSequid  es/,  quod  tarn  proprii  did  potest  actum  ejus  qui  togatus  in  rtpublica  cum  potestate  imperioque 
vtrsatus  sit  quam  lex?  quaere  acta  Graeeki?  leges  Sempronii  proferantur.  Quasre  Syttset  Comelim? 
Quid  7  Cn,  Pom,  teriius  eonsulaius  in  quibus  aeUs  consistet  ?  nempe  in  legibus  t  d  Csesare  ipso  d 
quareres  quidnamegissetinurbe,  etintogOf  leges  muUas  se  responderet,  et  prsBclaras  tulisse,  \^  ' 
The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  uUintus  impt 
ratorum  Bomanorum,  who,  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper 
ously  in  (he  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
calling  it,  proprium  et  sanetissimum  templum  juslitix  eonseeratum  .•  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeedf 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
royal  ancestors :  King  Edward  I.,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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our  nation,  after  he  had  in  his  younger  years  given  himself  satisfaction  in  the  glory  of  arms,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  invasions  which  him- 
self made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  government  hath  ever 
since  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and  others  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given ;  the  one,  be- 
cause that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years 
and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good  ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of 
winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the  better  uniting  of  human  society^ 
than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abundance  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  evasions  and  de- 
vices; which  inconveniences  in  such  time  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty's  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inyrard  peace,  and  falling  into  an 
age  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and 
execution ;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  always  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  jus- 
tice should  have  been  much  attempted  and  put  in  ure,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained  :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abeses 
of  laws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jbrors,  ministers  of  justice,  and 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty's  time,  more  in  number, 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your  happy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting, a  purpose  f(^  these  many  years  infused  into  your  majesty's 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warrant- 
ed in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation^ 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  which  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  the  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works^  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subject,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment. And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Caesar,  Nihil  tmlgatum  it  dignum  videri  potest;  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  yont 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried ;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  ^neral  of  a  prudent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  col- 
lected many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides 
my  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  yonr 
sacred  majesty ;  both  because,  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours ;  and  because  it 
is  your  majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  Weather  to  the  advancing  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he 
Vrill  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I 
must  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

'^  Francis  Bacon. 
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I  HOLD  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
coDntenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and 
vnworthy  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abases  wherewith  the  same  profession  is 
noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but 
also  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.  Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
Btudy  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws^ 
should  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer 
so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collectmg  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  tlirough- 
out  the  body  of  the  same  laws;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  oases 
wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason 
of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  tlie  dteision  of  other 
cases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation^ 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.  Neither  will  the  use  hereof  be  onl^  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unpro- 
fitable subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substlmtial  sense  of  law;  in  reclaiming 
Tulgar  errors,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  whole  law :  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  legum  kges,  laws  of  laws,  for  that  mzjayplaeita  leguroy  that  is,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of 
oor  laws. 

And,  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for 
grounds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them  are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
to  instruct  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  afiected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good :  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
upon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference;  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
handling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet,  never- 
theless, many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
and  reduced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned;  for  there  be  two  con- 
trary faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  several  manner  of  arguments.  Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
in  question :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases, 
which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Rt>man  law,  and  some 
others  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  oor  law  and 
theirs,  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
seem  invented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  great  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
and  as  it  were  dictated  verbatim^  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the 
eivil  Roman  roles  of  law  and  ours,  happening  eithar  when  there  is  such  an  indifferency  of  reason  fee 
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eqaally  balanced,  as  the  one  law  embraceth  one  coorse,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  just, 
after  either  is  once  positive  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  vary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law 
to  the  different  considerations  of  estate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  co- 
herence and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes 
and  applications ;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter ;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taketi  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  tn  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  language  I  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  fpr  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument :  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I 
have  retained  the  peculiar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  lan^age 
wherein  a  tnan  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  is  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no  pritate 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  onder- 
stood,  or,  which  is  worse,  mistalcen. 

Fifthly,  Whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flonrishand  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undu6  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims ; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reciteth  a  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety ; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Stand  ford,  that  have  done  the  contrary. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  leiarned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases, 
either  within  theji)ooks.  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  in  some  f^w  cases,  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit* 
able  subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  of  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted :  for,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  con- 
trol ;  yet,  surely,  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language^  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated 
only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons 
inaeed  profitable  and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short,  dark  oracles, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light 
or  direction  I  but  I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur* 
pose,  and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  rules  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies, 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distinc- 
tions, and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could, 
ordered  this  w:ork,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit^ 
yet,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all, into  form,  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better 
advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended 
lp  the  pro^t  of  others  thoold  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  I. 

Injure  non  remota  eatua^  9ed proxima  tpeeiaiwr* 

It  n^ete  infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
cause,  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without 
looking  to  any  further  degree, 
f  B.tDv.  As  if  an  annuity  be  granted  pro  con- 
i.1.  *l  gii^Q  imptnso  et  imptndendo^  and  the 
giantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
bim  for  his  counsel ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  non-fttuanu ;  yet  it 
w^  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew:  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
and  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment. 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
•M(.rEL4.s.  deprived,  or  resign,  the  successors 
shall  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the 
cause  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
resignation,  moved  from  the  party  himself;  but 
the  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowspn  in  gros8«  and 
a  nsurpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mine  own  act;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerki 
whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
act  of  the  ordinai^^. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
ger, in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
ray  son,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S 
to  the  intent  he  shall  enfeoff  my  son ;  by  this  no 
oae  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doth  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  conaideration  between 
me  and  I.  S* 

iiB.4.4B.a  Soiflbe  bound  to  enter  into  a  8ta< 
|>T-  c  u  ^1^  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
mich  a  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction;  this  is 
no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :.  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  teeority  of  money ; 
biit  because  tl^e  enterlDg  into  this  statute  itself. 


which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound, 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  ^  40«t4i.£L 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  enfeoff  JJS'^^'S: 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  Ki^iJ? 
a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •swooto!^ 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis- 
charged before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  was 
never  liable  to  the  statute,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  the  law 
doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff, 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  joint-tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is 
entitled  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
first  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grand- 
father on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts,  which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  cor. 
rupt  beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  „  ^  q..,^ 
held  by  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon  «^  «***»• 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  joint- 
ure, &;c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
32  H.  Yin.  nam  doliu  eireuitu  nonpurgatur. 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ; 
because  when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold, 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded, 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S. 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  lu&^i!!tSS 
at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  flies,  and  I.  D.  pursueui 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth 
I.  D.  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  should  consider 
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the  last  impulsive  cause,  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  but  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  first 
murderous  intent. 

But  if  L  S.  had  fallen  down,  hisr 
dagger  draWn^  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by 
haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  felo 
de  «e,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit. 

Also,  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
execution  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 
LiL  eq>.  dedb-      ^^^  ^^  ^  disscisor  enter  into  religion, 
^^  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  pro- 
cureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
et  tic  e  converso, 

•  .  If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 

ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
14  H.  8.  ft).  4.  cause  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
Dy.ai.B.  forfeiture,  though  the.  entry  be  the  act 
of  the  party;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giveth :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioned. 

So,  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  yoa 
are  to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast;  and  if,  at  all  times,  the  per- 
son be  not  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
•  H.7. 84  s«t  -^nd,  therefore,  if  a  feme  covert  be 
4p.AM.ur.i43.  (iisseiged,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the  descent  is 
cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  it^ra  guatuor  maria, 
be  disseised,  and  return  into  England,  and  go 
over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when  the 
persons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  respect- 
eth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
tiie  descent  east,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent. 

4  el  s  p.  et  M.  So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
^-  **••  join  in  a  feoffment  of  the  wife  s  land 
rendering  a  rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
accepteth  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for- 
ever. 

REGULA  n. 

Non  potest  adduci  excepiio  ejusdem  reij  cuju9  peti' 
iur  dinolulio 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit;  for  it  is  in- 
eluded :  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to 
the  end  and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
whereunto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  right  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
▼illain  himself^  who  brings  formedanf  and  the 
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discontinuee  pleadeth  villanage ;  this  is  no  plea, 
because  the  divesting  of  the  manor,  which  is  the 
intent  of  -the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  because 
it  determineth  the  villanage. 

So  if  a  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the 
seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no^ 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  undo  the  dis* 
seisin,  and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  7H.4.aa.7B. 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  ••  **• 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the  same 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  bringa 
formedofit  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  with. 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the /orm^on,  which 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  suit,  is  doubtful;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rale  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  were 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  bars 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the 
contrary  suit;  and  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right. 

1^0  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders,  and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  l»y 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  erroT 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  fay, 
that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also, 
and  80  the  court  shall  proceed :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and*" 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outiawries  in 
a  personal  action. 

And  this  s^emeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  ontiawry  or  an  attainder  should 
be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  dl- 
rerse  outiawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 
YI.  seem  to  hold;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 
for  the  mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any 
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of  the  outlawries  or  attainders  be  indeed  withoot 
error,  but  it  should  be  a  peremptory  plea  to  the 
person  in  a  writ  of  error,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  sur  canusaunce  de  droit 
eome  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done^  and  suffer  a  recove- 
ry of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  be- 
cause, by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  incltuivi  but  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
cuted barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  Urns 
after  the  fine  levied,  and^so  restore  himself  to  his 
title  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
former  case  of  the  attainder ;  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
but  only  it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
recovery  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
covery there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  Janus  hifrons, 
and  will  look  forwards,  and  bar  him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery ;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
also  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
Judgment. 

,^1^^  To  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

na.  aft,4s.  ]^y^  |g  [I  If  tenant  In  tail  of  two  acres 
make  two  several  discontinuances  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  jfor- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
acre  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
acre  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also 
upon  that  depending,,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
and  so  neither  shall  be  a  bar :  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  in  a  formedon  t|ie  warranty  of  tenant 
in  tail  with  assets  be  plead^^,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  k  prmeipe  dependeth 
brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

But  the  former  ease  standeth  upon  the  partion- 
lar  reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 

Verba  fortius  aecvpiuniur  contra  proferentem. 
This  rule,  that  a  man^s  deeds  and  his  words 
shall  be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  though 
it  be  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  T>f  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmiaster  of 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  making  men  watchftil 
in  their  own  business ;  next,  it  i  the  Author  of 
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much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two  sorts; 
first,  because  it  favoureth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  for  tho 
gprantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
construction  of  words ;  lor  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  seVeral  sense;  whereas  this 
rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more 
certainly  one  way. 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gene* 
ral,  is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not.  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am- 
biguity of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words.  ' 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  jits  ir.  * 
self  to  abitrement  of  all  actions  and  «•«•'•»  ^ 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended eoUeclive  of  joint  actions  only,  or  distribtt^ 
tivi  of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that . 
speaks  them^  it  shjeill  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  S.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitremehtof  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending^ 
except  it  be  such  as  aire  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  eolleetivi 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  case 
large  construction  was  hardest  against  him  that 
speaks,  and  hi  this  case  strict  construction.  18 
hardest. 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  ^ 
that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  Way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  tl^e  grantor,  that  it 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baron  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds ;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  I  demise  omnes  boseos  meos  in  un.$.tsH,%, 
villa  de  Dale  for  years,  this  passe th  the  ^-  *•• 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  exrjptis 
boseis^  this  extendcth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  corn,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  it 
not ;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  lor  life  to  I.  S.  upon 
condition  that  ifpon  request  he  shall  mike  me  a 
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lease  for  yeais,  and  I.  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
excepting  his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own 
fi  aa  H.  6.24.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  notmen- 

tioning  the  wsrren,  yet  the  lessee,  by 
implication,  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  but  if  I  let  the  land  una 
cum  libera  warrena^  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
either  to  be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  but  the 
lessee  shall  have  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre* 

So-*  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and 

rent  only,  and  I  grant  the  rent,  not 
ispeaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  fealty  by  implica- 
tion shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  service,  and  not  of  a  rent 
secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory 

had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which  could 
not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant  of 

the  rent:  btit  if  I  be  seised  of  the 

manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  L  S» 
holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor, 
excepting  the  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 
grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  have  bat  a  rent  secke* 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to 
I.  St  and  his  heirs  males,  this  iaa  good  lee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  ^«  males'*  is  void.  But  if  I 
make  a  gif^  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  *♦  of  my  body"  are 
not  void,  and  to  leave  it  rent  in  fee^mple ;  but 
the  words  *«  heirs  and  all*'  are  void,  and  leave  it 
but  a  rent  for  life :  except,  that  yon  will  say,  it  is 
but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
rent  in  tail  by  reservation. 

45  Ed.  >.  900.  ^"^  ^^  I  S^^®  ^^n^  ^i^  "^y  daughter 
^  ^*  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
part^  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is  incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the  frank 
maniage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  maniage. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  frank  maniage,  reserving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  reeervation 
is  >oid,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


•  duere  car  le  ley  tumble  d^i  le  contrary  en  tantqiie  ia  ua 
grant  quant  Inn  part  del  (hit  ne  poit  ettoier  oiK  laater  le  darr : 
■erra  void,  anterment  in  on  deviie  et  accordant  fkiit  lopin :  de 
8ur  Anderson  et  Owen  Jart :  contra  Walmealey  Jntl.  P.  40. 
Bliz.  in  le  eaae  de  Comteate  de  Warwick  tt  Sur  Barlcley  la 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green 
acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exceptioa 
is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant;  but  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shillings 
rent,  viz.  for  white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  fbr 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all 
in  green  acre,  bat  that  shdl  be  discharged  of  my 
rent. 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S..  and  his  i  aJ^*» 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  e/  obligo  *•*•••»•• 
manenum  prstdictum  et  omnia  bona  el  taiaUa  mea 
auper  manerium  prsedictum  exisUntia  ad  diairin' 
gendum  per  ballivos  domini  regis  t  this  limitation 
of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bailiffs  is  void,  and  it 
is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailiff's. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  tenendo  de  >u.4.& 
capitaJibus  dominia  per  reddUum  viginti  aoUdorum 
per  fideliiatemt  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  void ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  make  a  reservation  of  twenty 
shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall  be  utterly 
void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  bad  been  made^ 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  reserved  upon  the 
gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty. 

So  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  8iEd.a4iLai 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  tiliiSi^.SS, 
snch  issue  quod  ienementum  prmdio'  *'^^**- 
turn  revertatur  ad  L  N.  yet  these  words  of 
reservation  will  ^arry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger. 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reser- 
vation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted  to^  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
woids  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  io  place, 
this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  observed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  ia  this 
particular  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being 
a  rale  of  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  as 
it  were,  his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity ;  which 
rules  yoa  shall  find  afterwards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations^ 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose:  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
never  be  stretched  too  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  civilians  utter  thus :  Verba  generoHa  resirin' 
guntuT  ad  habiUtakm  peraonm^  tel  ad  e^iiudU 
mm  rei* 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  h  aa  pl  ti. 
common  intra  metaa  et  bundaa  nillse  de  Dakf  and 
part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  have 
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•ommon  in  the  seteral;  and  yet  that  is  the 
strongest  exposition  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Ferba  ita  $unt  inttUu 

gendOy  tU  rea  magta  aleat,  quam  pereat  t 
and  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs, 
reddendo  quinqiu  Hbrae  annuatim  to  I.  D.  and  his 
heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  md  that  am  the 
grantor ;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  exposition  against 
roe,  to  say  the  limitation  should  be  void,  and  the 
feoffment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not 

intend  a  wrong,  which  the  ciTilians 
litter  thus :  Ea  e$t  aeeipienda  interpretation  qtuevitio 
caret.  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  omnia  bona  et  eatalla  sua^  ^he  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors  will  not  pass,  because 
non  eomtat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation, 
and  so  a  wrong;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  out  of  their  hand,  they  shall  de- 
clare quod  bona  tua  eepit. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  to  be  understood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivo- 
lous :  Ferba  aliquid  operari  d^ent,  verba  cum  fffee^ 
tu  sunt  aeeipiendap  And,  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
sell  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  six  nor 
seven,  &e.,  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intend- 
ed four  parts  of  fbur  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
quarters ;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Ditnnatio  non  inter* 

pretatio  est,  qum  omnino  reeedit  a  Utera  .• 
and  therefore  if  I  have  a  fee  farm-rent  issuing  ont 
of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
same  reservation  do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five 
shillings  pereipiend*  de  reddif  praedieC  et  de  omni- 
bus  ierris  et  tenementis  meis  in  Date,  with  a  clause 
of  distress,  although  there  be  atturnemeut,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a  double 
rent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopulatio  verborum 
ineHnat  exeeptionem  in  eodem  sentu,  and  the  word 
de,  angUei  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest; 
and  that  the  eoupling  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, viz.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perei' 
piend*  de  eodem  reddiC,  it  is  good  enough  without 
atturnement ;  because  percipiend*  de,  etc.  may  well 
be  taken  for  parutla  de,  etc,  without  violence  to 
the  words ;  but  if  it  had  1>een  pereipiend*  de,  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redOtihus  preodief,  although 
I.  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  roid ;  and  so  it  is  of 
all  other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
■Metiooppositioii  with  this  rule,  they  tre  preferred. 


Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im* 
perfections  of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi. 
guity  of  words  and  double  intendments,  or  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 
entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
I.  D.  judgment  de  briffe,  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  Was  seised  in  fee  quousque  pnedief  /.  D. 
super  possessionem  ejus  iniravit,  and  made  a  joint 
feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demandant  re-enter- 
Sd,  and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defendant 
alone  he  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  disseisivii. . 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  8E4.& 
reference,  if  an  aedon  of  debt  be  brought  ^'  ••• 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  m6  eustodia  I.  S.  et  I.  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  K.  H.  Vin.  and  that  he  so  continued  sub  eus^ 
todia  I.  B.  et  L  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIII.  and  so  con- 
tinued sub  eustodia  I.  N.  et  I.  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape ;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  superius  in  narratione  speetficato,  the 
said  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tunc  vieceomites  suffered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  yeare  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  H. 
VIIL  when  they  were  out  of  office ;  and  yet  it  \% 
nearly  induct  by  the  ad  tune  vieceomites,  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  to  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufiiceth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at- 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended, 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  88H.«.ig. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  "•"•**• 
testation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
no  plea,  for  there  can  bo  no  abatement  except 
there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  f^t;  and  aa 
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abatement  shall  not  be  improperly  taken  for  dis- 
seissin  in  pleading,  ear  parols  sont  pleas, 
9  R.  pr.  to.       ^°^  repugpiancy,  if  a  man  in  avowry 
2**^  declare  that  he  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  habendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
qui  tenet  prwdict^  mtdietatem  ad  Icrminum  vitae  nue 
reddend*  40s.  rent:  this  declairation  is  insufficient, 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  alleged  in  himself 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  tlie  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants :  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falleth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar 
is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  not 
to  every  intent.  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executors,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  three  hundred 
poumis,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  t^ken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  they  might  have  abated  the  first  suit,  because 
the  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they,  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider- 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abatipg  the  writ. 
So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself: 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  lef^  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

2B  H.  t.  -^"^9  therefore,  if  a  man  be  bound  in 
Dy.fixn.  g^n  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  Uiat  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
this  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
her  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  betaken 
strongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that-  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  but  this  issue  died  before  the  feast; 
bat  that  shall  not  be  so  understoodi  because  it 


makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that  with- 
out traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  husband 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de- 
clares uppn  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hus- 
band died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardliest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  case  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings, 
these  being  sufficient  not  only  for  the  exact  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  but  obiter  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  verdicts,  judgments, 
&c.  which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especially 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  plaoie, 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  is  joined 
upon  the  evidence. 

And,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ;  the  remainder 
to  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten  • 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  Uie  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C. 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpe- 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi- 
dence is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor 
avened  that  the  devisor  had  ho  other  issue  male, 
yet  the  evidence  is  good  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  mattem 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  contrari- 
wise cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  diflerence  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity 
of  the  matter  In  fact  indifferently  on  both  parts 
have  no  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  con- 
stmction  and  intendment  of  them,  and  therefoie 
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most  be  certain ;  but  in  evidence  and  proofs  the 
Usae,  which  is  the  state  of  the  question  and  con- 
clusion, shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadingfs  mast  be  cer- 
tain, because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto 
to  answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
mischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer;  but  in  evi- 
dence if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
adverse  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  because  the  jury  is  not  compellable 
to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do; 
therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

REGULA  IV. 

Quod  sub  eerta  forma  ceneesaum  vel  restrvatum  est 
nan  trahitur  ad  valorem  vel  eompensalionem. 

The  law  permittelh  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  admit 
any  allowance  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  In  all  profits  a  prendre,  if  I  grant 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
of  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
the  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle;  although  the  grantee 
do  burn  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
yet  he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
reserving  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufficient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
ture answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
without  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
ground  again  with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the 
estovers  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  yet  there  is  no  recompense  to  be 
made. 

And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  is  in  default 
of  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
grant  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
wrested  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  common  ubi^Mnque  averia 
mea  ierirU^  the  commoner  cannot  other- 


wise entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed  ;  and 
if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  put  in, 
and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue;  contrariwise,  if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  quandocunque  averia 
mea  iertnt,  for  there  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
ral seasons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment. 

But  if  I  grant  tcrliam  advocationem  to  I.  S.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  vtee,  he  is  without 
remedy:  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  ray  wife  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doth  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  first  that  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo-  2»n.f. 
eationem  to  I.  D.  and  then  grant  p-oan-  ^•*^- 
mam  advocationem  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.     Quaere, 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  adtoealionem  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
Words,  illam  advocationem,  quam  post  mortem,  re- 
signationem  translationcm  vel  deprivationem  /.  N, 
immediaiefore  contigerit ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  grranted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
lieccssiias  inducit  privilegium  quoad  jura  privaia. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  gpreat  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  presumption  of  law 
man's  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  ^^^^^a^ 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  •■  •• 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  <jf  con- 
servation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life:  if  a       *»^* 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
them  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  se  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure, 
but  justifiable. 

So  if  divers  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  c«i.,j.iw 
the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fire,  ^^X%. 
whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  this  {Th*'??! 
is  na  escape,^  nor  breaking  of  prison.      »^  "^ 
U 
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So  upon  the  statute,  that  every  merchant  that 
setteth  his  merchandise  on  land  without  satisfying 
the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agreement  is 
construed  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  mer- 
chandise, and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  oyerboard, 
4  Ed.  &  pL    whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
jEd"i?io.    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
co«iitkm.      Q^i  gijort  of  the  truth,  yet  th6  over 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

tit  pi.  4.  la.  "^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^®  Tiglit  to  land,  and 
j  J  ^  ^^  do  not  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  force, 
B.»H.6.iL  tijQ  law  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 
which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 
80  shall  a  man  save  his  default  of  appearance  by 
ss  H. «.  8.  creatine  de  eau,  and  avoid  his  debt  by 
w  H.  6.  aa  duresse^  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 
cases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obe- 
£d.3.'iab.  dience^  and,  therefore,  where  baron 
and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory ;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  non  constat  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandatis,  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger ;  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest 

or  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden 

4i  iM.  9L  8.'   floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

p^  Fitth.      I  have  belongring  unto  it  some  cottage 

32  £4. 3.'      which  hath  been  infected^  whereby  I 

WMt  I'os.     can  procure  none  to  inhabit  them,  no 

workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 

fall  down ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in 

waste :  but  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 

the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 

other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
lege th  only  quod  jura  privatOy  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not ;  for  privilegium  non  void  contra  rem' 
publicam  .•  and  as  another  saith,  necessity  pubUca 
major  est  guam  privaia  .*  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposcth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
VI  gent  service  of  his  prince  and  country  before 


the  safety  of  his  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  over  other  men's  • 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  distressed, 
then  he  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justify 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  toehold 
him  from  embarking,  neeesae  eat  ut  earn,  nonut 
vivam.  So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and.  wife,  if  they  join  in  committing  treason,  Uie 
necessity  of  obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  offence 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  d  h.  >.  ml' 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  p"*>*^'y- 
or  house  of  another  man  to  save  the  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 


house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  grsivokt 
upon  other  houses  adjoining,  this  is  6E.4.1* 
not  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to  their  ^ 
action  upon  the  case,  because  I  cannot  rescue 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  is 
against  the  commonwealth:  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  is 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intend eth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity ;  so  that 
it  is  neeessitaa  culpabiUa.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  reason  why  aeipaum  drfendendo  is  not  matter 
of  justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grow  without  some 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4H.tT.t.sini 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  •«»*i«*-«i»'* 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  furnisheth  him  by  for- 
feiture  of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  be  any 
malice  or  Wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me ; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravish 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  g,  n  ,,  ,^ 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  '****^*  *•• 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  because 
his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of  God :  but  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  depriva- 
tion of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in- 
firmity is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arhUrium  aaluium 
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ii  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  infirmiku  eu^a- 
biUi  excoseth  not,  no  more  doth  mcesntoM  cuL 
pabili$. 

REGULA  VI. 

Oorporalu  injuria  rum  recipit  assUmaiionem   dt 
fuiuro. 

The  law,  in  many  cases  thai  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
and  turneth  him  over  to  a  further  circuit  of 
remedy,  rather  than  to  sufifer  an  inconvenience : 
but  if  it  be  qaestion  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
because  it  holdet^  no  damage  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 

summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 

the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 

to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff's 

return  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 

averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 

deceit  against  the  she^-iff  and  summon. 

ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  ctrpictt 

return  a  upi  corpus  et  quod  est  Janguidus  in  pri^ 

sona,  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 

of  the  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
that  he  will  burn  certain  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
unto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
terror,  I  cannot  avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inconvenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  such  matter  of  averment ;  and  therefore  I  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 
me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  burning 
of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
manumission,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  enfran- 
chisement; if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 
49R.&if.  So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
tiH.7.«.  ijeasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
them  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
stranger  upon  whose  ground  I  came :  but  if  a  man 
assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  ground, 
now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly 
infer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  mouth,  Jmcn^  est  cor* 
pus  supra  vtslimentum^  where  they  say  vesiimen^ 
turn  comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
that  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  lex  taHonis^  oeulus  pro  oeulo^  dens 
pro  denie,  so  that  by  that  law  corporalis  injuria 
de  praelerito  non  recipit  SBstimaiionem  t  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted, 
thioketh  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
to  relieve  him  in  damage,  and  to  give  him  rather 


profit  than  revenge;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiis, 

REGULA  VII. 

Exeusat  aut  extenuat  delictum  in  eapitalibus^  quod 
non  operatur  idem  in  eivitibus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem  vitse,  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  npon  malice  foretliought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,. it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  es  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  g^^^  use. 
action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  *  "'- 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  surgeon  autliorized  to  prac-  ^ 
tise,  do,  through  negligence  m  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be 
brought  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will 
of  her  husband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  against  them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis-  ., ,  ^  ^ 
cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  s^n'r.  i&'a. 
shall  not  be  impeached  thereof:  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  faileth  ;  but  in  a  trespass,  U  ,7 1},  ^  ^ 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  com.*!, 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die,  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master 

REGULA  VnL 

JEsiimatio  prteteriii  delicti  ex  post  facto  nunquam 
crescit, 

Thb  law  construeth  neither  penal  laws  n<» 
penal  facts  by  intendments,  but  considcreth  the 
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offence  in  dc^ec,  as  it  standeth  at  the  time  when 
it  is  committed;  so  as  if  any  circumstance  or 
matter  be  subs^uent,  which  laid  together  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  noit  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence. 

Thferefore,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 

the  percussor  is  voluntarily  let  go  at 

large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after  death  ensueth  of  the 

hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  villain  dieth 
aAer,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not.  being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Ed.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  scandalum  magnatum  upon  the  statate. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  ail  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  take  place;  asifl  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  before  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  Satisfy  my  oontract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

after  retain  the  sao^  person  into  his  service,  Who 

afterwards  goeth  away  with  his  goods, 

**      this  is  no  felony  ty  the  statute  of 

21 H.  VIII.  because  he  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
also  out  of  the  same  statute.     Quod  nota. 

But  note  that  it  is  said  prmferiti  delicti ;  for  any 
accessory  before  the  aot  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursu- 
loEiicoon.  ances  of  the  Same  fact:  as  if  a  man 
"*•  command  or  counsel  one  to  rob  a  man, 

or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case  ho  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  quia  in 
cnminaUbus  prsatarUur  accidentia* 

REGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  de^tituitur  ipsa  re  valet  $i  culpa  absit. 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  suchy  as,  when  to 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
priveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own 
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fault,  it  will  rather  pat  htm  in  a  better  degree  and 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimes 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis-  . 
seisor  which  is  in  by  descent  make  a  '^' 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lesseel  for  life  die,  now  the  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  praecipe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  lawjudgeth 
him  in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  word 
of  law  called  a  remiUeri  but  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  freehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  deniethhim 
any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re- 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  be- 
cause the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.     Qued  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of -the  disseisor  infebff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the, profits  by 
the  disseisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted ;  because 
though  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  him  by  survivor, 
yet  that  is  hut  jus  accrescendi,  and  it  is  no  casting 
of  the  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is 
still  as  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a  s^^jj,  j,  ^^ 
feoffment  from  the  discontinuee  to  him  gTeyUST* 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ;  «»»»^ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
the  first  husband  and  herself,  she  had 
been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the 
lands  of  the  wife,  and  the  discontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  is  not  remitted ;    but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
27  H.  VIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  eestuy 
que  use  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but  that  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  use ;  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed    and  u.ii.t. 
vested,  then  it  doth  insue  merely  the  ^-  *•  *■• 
nature  of  possessions;  and  if  the  discontinuee 
had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  L  S.  for 
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life,  the  remainder  to  the  ose  of  haron  and  feme, 
and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  is  remitted, 
causa  qua  ntpra. 

Also,  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who 
chargeth  the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies, 
the  disseisee  is  not  remitted ;  and  the  reason  is> 
his  intermeddling  with  the  wrongrful  remainder, 
whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him, 
mod  80  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor 
had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  disseisee,  and 
afterwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
tiie  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had  died,  the 
disseisee  had  been  remitted;  because  there  ap- 
peareth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
the  freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 
with  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 
•  Ed.  a.  4.  rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaving  a  son 
cowL  t.  «7.  ijy  tijg  game  feme,  and  the  son  accepts  - 
the  rent  of  the  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 
dies,  and  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son 
is  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 
was  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  because 
he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion  by 
acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinuee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail, 
and  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  issue 
had  accepted  a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  con- 
tinued the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of 
full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withstanding his  taking  of  the  profits,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  the  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
any  laches :  as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends 
to  a  second  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
is  cast  by  descent,  who  enters  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  disseisee  dies,  this  is  a  remitter, 
catMO  qua  supra. 

Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
**  •  •  life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
now  he  is  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of 
the  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act : 
but  this  case  diffcreth  from  all  other  cases ;  because 
the  discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and 
the  new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment 
and  necessity  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  is  but,  as  it 
were,  ab  initio^  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
and  the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right 

To  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter,  which  is  a 
great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases :  if  exe- 
cutors do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 
with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert  so 
fH.i.pi.a.  inuch  goods  as  doth  amount  to  the 
value  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
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selves  in  property,  and  upon  "a  plea  of  fully  ad 
ministered  it  shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is^ 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
administering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money 
of  their  own:  for  else  perhaps  tlie  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so 
it  is  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  suit  against  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  gives  tbem  leave  to  retain 
so  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executors,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  3  eii«.  i«7. 
above  the  value  of  that  he  shall  dis-  p'"- 
burse,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in  spiritual 
court :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata  of  that 
her  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  coarse 
for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  years  29  h.  8.  pL 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  Ja'li!*** 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  ^J['^^ 
year,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  ^*^^ 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  assets  ten  pounds 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  allowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  because  an  executorship  is  pium  officium^ 
and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  not  like  a 
purchase  to  a  man*s  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  ,,  h.  4.  ss. 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  JS!?/?' 
be  considered  in  the  assets,  notwith-  "*>•«■'•• 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  ^^^  caaiL 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  "*■•• 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's  estate  is  not 
defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim;  ^^^^  .  ,gj^ 
but  if  after  any  such  grant  roy  father 
purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without 
claim :  but  if  I  had  purchased  the  land  myself 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
I  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  sus-  goB.7.pcr 
ponded  by  taking  back  an  estate ;  as  if  £h.  «.  fim. 
I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condi-  *^-  *•*• 
tion  that  I.  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  other- 
wise, for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  con- 
dition, and  ptirchase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  con- 
dition ia  extinct,  and  the  poaaibilitj  of  the  rent. 
u3 
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hj  reason  of  the  condition,  is  as  fully  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rent  in  esse, 
BO  B.  <.  Fi&  ^^  ^^  ^®  ^^f^  grant  to  me  the  ward- 
o«»*'«»>-  ship  of  I.  S.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 
%vhen  it  falleth ;  becaase  an  action  of  covenant 
lieth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  have  the  thing 
myself  in  interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  demand 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  re- 
duced without  demand :  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  because  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  Uie  king  grant  Uie  lease  over,  the  condition  is 
revived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 
the  king,,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion  over, 
the  king  is  not  compellable  to  atturn,  therefore, 
it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  deed  without  attnm- 
ment. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 

^    9  Ed.  2.  Fi»l.  ,  •'  .  ^        '  .  , 

Attonunenu,  gnint  my  rcversion  pur  autre  me^  and 
the  grantee  die,  living  cestui  que  vie, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  esse  to  at- 
turn ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 
attumment.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
toother  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
cannot  be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
an  absolute  patronage. 

6  cd.  6.         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

^-  "••  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  ^tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  granfee  is  without  remedy^  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
therefore,  it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower;  and  this  grant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  iertia  pars  advocationis,  or 
medietas  advocationis  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
of  the  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
be,  and  a  usurpation  be  had  against  them,  and 
the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
m  common  do  release,  and  the  other  bring  his  writ 
of  right  de  medietate  advocationis,  and  recover; 
now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  because  tenants  in 
common  ought  to  join  in  presentments,  which 

•Vide  contra, «  E.  3.  fol.  8.  Qne  prMentn^  del  feme  l*ad> 
vowton  ett  deveifn  diiimpropriate  «  toate  Joan  quel  ieot 
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cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  whole  patron- 
age :  for  Neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment 
that  .he  should  present  all  the  turns,  and  his '  iii?> 
cumbent  but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor 
yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be  defeated* 
But  as  if  two  tenants  in  eommon  be  of  ^  j^,^ ,. 
a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  recover 
the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be  of  ia- 
heritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condi- 
tion, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  bro- 
ken; now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  a 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  41  b4  n  ia 
of  32  H.  VIII.  and  the  heir  of  the  de,  fci,*SSr 
visor  enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  ^w^lLa^ 
fee,  vad  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de-  J**^*** 
scent  bindeth,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetual 
liberty  of  entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground  his  action, 
but  he  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches :  and 
the  like  law  of  the  king's  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between  lifSl'LjJl? 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder^  which  tdbHil'i'^ 
is  Littleton's  ease. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  4iK.aLi4.p« 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter-  '»«**»• 
vail  and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  unto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  nnto  me,  I  shall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unto  an 
attaint,  except  I  may  Slso  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  i$H.a. 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have  ^'  **  ^• 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimeiv  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generalia  restringuntur  ad  habHttatem  rti 
velpersonm. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grants  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent ;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  a 
repugnant  intent:  for  all  words,  whether  they  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  re- 
strained unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 
,    A^  if  I  grant  common  in  omnibus 
ierris  meis  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stretched 
to  my  common  in  several,  much  less  in  my  gar- 
den and  orebards. 
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So  if  I  gprant  to  a  man  omnes  arbores 
nuas  creMcenlea  supra  terras  meas  in  D. 
he  shall  not  have  apple  trees,  nor  other  fruit  trees 
growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if  there  be 
any  other  trees  upon  my  grounds. 
4tBd.s.c        So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 
^  '*>  ten  pounds  a  year  pro  eormUo  impenso 

si  impendendo^  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be 
understood  of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be 
a  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  by  my 
dwelling-house  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
shall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
out my  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
erect  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then  a  miller,  he  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
joiner's  shop.  ,    , 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that 
willeth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  given 
or  employed  to  a  superstitious  nse,  shall  not  be 
16  ciix.  construed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 
w7.Dyw.  ages:  nay  farther,  if  the  lands  be  given 
to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 
of  D.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be 
intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 
otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 
in  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
ture remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  make  his 
claim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  ffesh  victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  perishing  or  destroying  it;  for  in 
these  and  the  like  cases  general  words  may  be 
taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
never  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

REGULA  XI. 

Jura  sanguinis  nullo  jure  dvili  dirimi  possunt, 

Trkv  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law, 
which  cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 
hxru  est  nomen  juris,  Filius  est  nomen  natursB  .• 
therefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away,  the 
privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 
MH.a  »7^  other,  that  is,  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 
II Ed.*.  17.  u^jyfj  jjg  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 
a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
youngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 
have  it;  but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed 
by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  pri> 
vity  of  a  son  remaineUi :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 

Ltmb-jo*.  ^®'  ^^^'  ^^  *®  ®^°  ^^^  ^^®  father  or 
^m.^  mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that 
there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 
of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  potestas  patriae  and 
natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 
very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 
and  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equity,  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the 
law  in  that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight's  service,  the  guardian  shall  r.N.sr.fo. 
enter,  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  *^  ^  °~"- 
law  giveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  a  use, 
because  the  privity  of  a  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  * 

jury  between  his  son  and  I.  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purchase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  his  children,  though  bom  before  the 
pardon,  for  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
if  one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the  g  ^^  ^  jj^^ 
administration  ooght  to  be  committed  ^' 
to  bis  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at- 
tainted, and  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  fathef  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  uncle  shall  be  guardian  in  socage ;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of 
the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recom- 
pense is  understood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood, 
which  eannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  his  villain  born  before  or  after 
the  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  themyure  naturss 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query,  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  r.N.nr.HLa 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  ^^*^^' 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall;  for  the  words  of  the 
writ  hath  JUium  primogenitum,  and  not  fiHum  et 
haredem,  and  the  like  writ  hath  pur  file  marrier 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XII. 

Reeeditur  d  plaeitis  juris,  potius  qudm  it^jurus  ei 

delieta  maneant  impunita. 

The  law  hath  many  grounds,  and  positive 
learnings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  and  coiw 
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elusions  of  reason ;  but  yet  are  learnings  received 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  have  called 
in  question ;  these  may  be  rather  called  placita 
juris  than  regulsB  juris ;  with  such  masims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs 
should  be  unpunished,  quia  solus  populi  suprema 
lexi  and  afl/w« /)c>pu/t  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing offences  by  punishment. 

Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  grranted 
'"''"'^  to  two,  and  the  heirs  of  one  of  them, 
and  a  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  adrowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee^imple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  given 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and 
80  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone ;  therefore  rather  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  un- 
punished, he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  to 
4t  Ed.  s.  21.   ^j^^  j^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  them,  and  they  lease 

in  a  prascipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath 
a  several  action,  namely,  a  Quod  et  drforciat,  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  loeus  vastatus  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reversion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
45  Ed.  s.  s.       So  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  they 

hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages  ;  and  yetactio  injurtarum  moritur 
eum  persona,  but  infavorabiUbus  magis  attenditur 
quodprodest,  qudm  quod  nocet. 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
piiE.r.d«-    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the 
one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried  ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
«is  principal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather  dian  the 
crime  shall  go  anpunished. 


So  it  is  a  ground  of  the  law,  that  the  j-j^  conme. 
appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  Jf  e.^SS*' 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  I"*'*-"**- 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  is  an 
elder;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offendor,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  mur- 
der his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  are  regulx  rationales,  and  not  post' 
tivge,  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular 
offence  to  escape  without  punishment,  than  vio- 
late such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  capiishat 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  *-*»'•»«*• 
statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  those  that  are 
attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  2  Ed.  VI. 
cap.  33.  And  they  had  reason  for  it, 
as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  Dtt'ttp.  «i. 
case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holds 
pro  termino  ^fas  vel  annorum.  It  is  true,  if  a  man 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute ;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  in 
those  clauses  that  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally  in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  case :  and  so  see 
the  diversity ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
offence  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  mote 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  the 
statute,  quia  omne  tfiajus  continet  in  se  minus. 

REGULA  XIII. 

Nim  aceipi  debent  verba  in  demonslraiionem  faltam 
^  qua  competunt  in  limitationem  veram. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration 
doth  not  hurt  where  you' give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
name;  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hurst    ,2  u,;^  ji^ 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-    ^e,,?'* 
shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my    fj/^; 
close  called  Call  is,  situate  and  lying    ^-^ 
in  the  parish  ef  Hurst  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
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and  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lleth  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is,  that  it 
passeth  well  enough,  because  there  is  a  certainty 
sufiScient  in  that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name 
which  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy,  and 
not  upon  the  reason  that  these  words,  t'in  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,'^  shall  be  taken  to  go  to  the 
parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  sort,  and 
not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
granted  omnes  terras  meets  in  paroehia  de  Hurst  in 
com,  WiUskire<t  and  I  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
but  in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

But  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 
tiEd-ku.  called  Oallis  had  extended  part  into 

Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 

only  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 

So  if  I  grant  omnes  et  singuUu  terras 

meas  in  ienura  L  D.  quax  perquisivi  de 
L  N,  in  itidentura  dimissionisfaeV  L  B,  speetficat. 
If  I  have  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 
are  true,  and  the  rest  false,  and  no  land  wherein 
they  are  all  true,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  have 
land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 
but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 
have  land  which  I  have  purchased  of  I.  N.  and 
specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 
not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  tnie,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  Uipy  be 
intended  words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Licet  disposiiio  de  interessefuturo  ait  inutiiis,  tamen 
potest  fieri  deehratio  pracedens  ouaesortiaiur  ef- 
fcetum  iniervenienle  novo  aetu. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there 
be  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
much  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  encum- 
bei:  that  which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
futare. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest vested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, so  that  there  be  some  new  act  ot  convey- 
anee  to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  declaration 
precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  tliey  are,  whereas 
declarations  evermore  are  eoontermandable  in 
their  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  onto  yon,  gpE,,^ 
that  if  you  enter  into  an  obligation  to  »•«•«•«• 
me  of  one  hundred  pounds,  nid  after  do  procure 


me  such  a  lease,  that  then  the  same  obligation 
shall  be  void,  and  you  enter  into  such  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me,  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
lease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  thn 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out. of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here- 
after purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  only  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the 
clause  is  void. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I.  S.  99  e^.  s. «. 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  ***^'* 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  atturne  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
atturnment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purchase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary;  as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  8o;2iEuf 
ter  of  feoffment  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed   of  feoflfment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a 
good  feoffment ;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter;  but  because  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  m.  ss.  at 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  '•*''*• 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition to  enfeoff  I.  N.  within  certain 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and 
letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  both 
liveries  be  made  accordingiyf  all  is  good. 

So  if  1  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of 
D.  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  countermandable  at  n*v  plea- 
sure, will  suffice,  though  the  land  be  purchased 
after ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  viz, 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall 
afterwards  purchase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans- 
mutation of  possession  following  to  perfect  thia 
inception  t  for  the  use  must  be  limited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  covenant. 


fSElir 
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So  if  I  devise  the  manor  of  D.  by 

»*^'»'«»*  special  naipe,  of  which  at  tfaatvtime  I 
am  not  seised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  exoept  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  my  will,  this 
deyise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  tbat  my 
death,  which  is  the  consummation  of  my  will^  is 
the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  reqoireth. 

But  if  I  grant  unto  L  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  for  years  the  iand  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  after  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  myself. 

B ut  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after  cove- 
nant  with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
ney which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  coftdition  broken,  I  will  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  cere- 
mony of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the 
vehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  and  one 

of  them  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his  companion 

dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto 

him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  crim%naHbu»  iufficit  generoHt  moHiia  interUionu 
cum  f  ado  parts  gradtu. 

All  crimes  hsrve  their  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact;  which  though  it  be  not 
the  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
SMdw^jm.  laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D 
*°"'  Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  is 

murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  tndividim  was  not  against  I.  D. 

So  if  a  thief  find  the  door  open,  and 
come  in  by  night  and  rob  a  house,  and 
be  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 
escap<3,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the  breaking  of  the 
door  was  without  any  felonious  intent,  but  it  is 
one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 

intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

^^^       the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killeth  him,  he  is  felo  de  se,  and  yet  his 

intention  was  not  to  hart  himself;  {or/ehuia  dk 


96^  and  murder  are  ctimina  parti  gradus.  For  if 
a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  Tuasre,  if  I.  S^  lay.  impoisoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  p«m»,  ul 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason^  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  paris  gradtu, 

REGULA  XVI. 

Mdndaia  Hcila  reeipiuni  strietam  inierpreiationemt 
sed  illicita  iaiam  ei  extensam. 

In  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  transgress  his 
authority,  though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  ex- 
pressed,  it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  I.  S.  to  deliver  liv^  and  seisin  in  is.>6.' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it  *  ^'     ' 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feofiinent  to  I.  D. 
and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  icbi.dt.  m, 
delivered  to  I.  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  liS^*^ 
liver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  ^* 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  mean 
only  to  enfeofi*,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  iiiEi.8Md«rt 
mand  I.  S,  to  rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-  ««»«»•«*• 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  Gad's-hill ;  or  to  rob  htm 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
eareth  I.  B.  to  do  it;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he  doth  it  by  violence ;  in  all  these  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  accessory  nevertheless. 

Bat  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  killeth      ^^^^ 
I.  D.  mistaking  him  for  I.  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not  acces- 
sory. 

^  And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  diifering  degrees, 
and  yet  of  a.kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  thinfirs 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  break eth  the  house ;  yel 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
his  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
another  man's  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  I.  S.  as  he  igEit..  hi^ 
goeth  to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he  rob  J£lSJ***" 
him  in  his  bouse,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  snbgtancei  and  he  is  not  accessory. 
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REGULA  XVn. 

Ik  Jide  et  qfficio  jxtdicis  non  reeipitur  quatiiof  $ed 
de  fdtniia^  sivc  error  iit  juris  nvtfactu 

Ths  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  of 
jadgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
«s  it  will  not  ]>ermit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilful  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  fact. 

r.  If.  Br.  b.  ft  ^*^  therefore  if  I  will  assign  for 
7H.V.4.  error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 
for  me,  the  Court  received  it  contrary,  and  so  gave 
Judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 
So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 
SH.6.1M.S.  ^jjgjg^  L  S.  offered  to  plead  a  suffi- 
cient bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drave  me  from 
it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the 

t11.D7.114.  ^^^  ^^^  determine  of  the  verity  of 

the  matter  in  hcX\  so  that  is  rather  a  point  of 

trial  than  a  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  shall  be 

le^xamined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought, 

»  A»'pt.  II.  and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

chimrgeons,  adjudge  it  to  he  a  maim^ 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error ;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
Common  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  his 
office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same  office 
I  Mv.  Dy.  Ml  ii^  certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
ftMtfjDj.'iss,  tij^ge  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
the  judges  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg- 
ment to  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
though  the  fees  in  truth  he  other. 

So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 

lEtevDy.  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 

41  AM.  5.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 

on  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nuliielrteord  be  pleaded,  which 
•■.T.1.      is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 
record,  and  judgment  be  thereupon 
given,  no  error  lietb. 

mim.fLM.     So  if  in  the  assize  the  tenant  saith, 

ifEd.r«.    jjg  ^  OoufUe  de  dale,  ei  merit  noeme 

etmrUe,  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

records  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

no  error  lieth. 

So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
tad  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
do  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
never  be  bronght  upon  this  attainder. 

^s.  I,  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  con- 

r. K.Br. 21.  fesgioQ  for  defadt,  and  the  court  do 

assess  damages^  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 

a  writ,  though  the  daawfe  b«  ontngeoiu. 


And  it  seemeth  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  some 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them* 
selves  of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
and  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved 
shall  have  his  attaint ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under, 
take  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court   . 

21  Am.  2L 

should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  11  h.  4.41.  ^ 
ficate,  (as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  those 
cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex- 
amine it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  errors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  therefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  court. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he    '  *  ''* 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  doth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  &e  Parliament 
upon  this  judgment ;  liot  hnt  that  error 
lies  after  eiror,  but  beeanse  it  doth  now    '    ^"^ 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  And 
therefore  if  a  man  witl  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  •"•*•■• 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  olerks :  but 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  error  in  fact  con- 
trary to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 

Pereona  conjuneta  stqxUparatur  irUereete  pr$prio. 

The  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  eooi- 
junction  of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth 
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and  matcbeth  nearness  of  blood  witb  considera- 
tion of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alio  we  th  of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  oon- 
*  sideration  of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  ase  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
use  is  well  raised  of  this  coyenant  without  trans* 
mutation  of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ground  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum,  and 
no  assumpsit  lieth  upon  it;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit : 
but  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  ac^ainstme, 
19  £1 4. 22.  ray  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
21 H.  6. 16,  i&  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee ;  and  if  my 
brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 
or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
14R.  7.  s.  ^°  ^^  challenges  of  juries,  challenge 

•1  E4?f  75.  °^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
co».4.«.  distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

So  if  a  man  menace  roe,  that  he  will 
39  u.  e.  si      imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
i«H  ail.       my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
gation, I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destruction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
duresse  to  plead :  and  the  reason  is, 
7  Ed! 4!  81.'       because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 
,^*'*'       tion  of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

FiFk.4.  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D.  op.  M.  twenty-one  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
bis  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  shall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 

REGULA  XIX. 

Ifon  impedit  clausula  derogatoria,  quo  mtntb  ab 
eadem  potesiate  res  dissohantur^  a  quibus  constp' 
iuuntur. 

Acts  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated ; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which 
they  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  clausula  de* 
rogatoria,  the  other  inUrposiiio  juramenii,  where- 
of the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
pnipose. 


This  clausula  derogatona  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  clausula  nan  obstante,  dt  fu- 
iuro  esse,  the  one  weakening  and  disannulling  any 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any  matter 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof  we 


The  clausula  de  non  obstante  de  future,  the  law 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that -is 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  any 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
st(ch  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  uttex^ 
ly  void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstance 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  eflicacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  but  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same 
will  and  nrake  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  SJft.*'  ' 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  oflSce  above  JJpPt  ** 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  *"•'•* 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  be  any 
clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in  sueh  patent 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  clause 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff*s  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  non 
obstante,  will  be  good' in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obstantesf 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  politic 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind  ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  wherein 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years ; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  ancient  kx  regia,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Parliaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potesias  suprema  setp" 
sum  dissohere  potest,  Ugare  non  potest ;  for  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ex 
ercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  ihe  38  of  K.  H.  Till.  chap.  17,  there  was 
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a  statute  made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the 
minority  of  kings,  reckoning  the  same  under  the 
years  of  twenty-four,  might  be  annulled  and 
reroked  by  their  letters  patents  when  they  eame 
to  the  same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the 

I4EI.Dy.31S.    ^^^   ^^  ^     ^     ^^    ^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

\ween  the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  cap.  11,  was 

c_-_  5-  repealed,  and  a  new  law  surrogate  in 
place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reason- 
able liberty  was  given;  and  wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
prescribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revocation, 
together  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  so  tiiat  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
between  these  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  maketb  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kings  revocable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
cluded in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable: on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
dqubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though  itself  were  made  during  the  minority, 
which  was  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
new  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imper- 
tinency  of  it  was  roidab  initio  et  ipsofaeto  with- 
out repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  and  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 
the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 
years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 
tepeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 
time ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 
that  were  disabled  by  tfie  former  law ;  therefore 
k  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds,  perpetua  kx 
e$tf  nuUam  legem  humanam  ac  pontivom  perpetuam 
esse  i  et  clausula  qua  abrogationem  exehidit  initio 
non  valet. 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
sonable as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
say  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
any  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
before  you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
ttoa  or  declaration ;  for  they  say,  that  clausula 
derogatoria  ad  alias  seqttentes  vohntaies  posita  in 
testamenio,  (vtr.  si  testator  dicat  quod  si  contigerit 
eumfacert  aliud  lestamentun^  non  vultillud  valeric) 
operatur  quod  sequens  dispositio  ah  ipsa  clausula 
rtguktur,  et  per  eonsequens  quod  sequens  dispositio 
duretur  sine  vohniate,  et  sic  quod  non  sit  attenden, 
dum.  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
made,  and  afier  a  later  will,  the  reason  why,  without 
an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  thiB  repugnancy 
between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
latf»r. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  such  repognanoy :  be- 
eause  it  seemeth  that  the  testator  hMd  a  purpose 
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at  the  making  of  the  first  will  to  make  some  shew 
of  a  new  will,  which  nevertheless  his  intention 
was  should  not  take  place  :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first.  Thus  much  of  clausula 
derogatoria. 

REGULA  XX. 

JSlctus  incepitu,  cujus  perfeeiio  pendet  ex  voluntaie 
partium,  revoeari  potest  i  ai  autem  pcfidH  ex 
voluntats  tertia  penonx^  vel  ex  coniigHiii^  non 
potest. 

In  acts  that  are  fully  executed  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  If  ihe 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per« 
son,  or  of  a  contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty?  ♦*^*^Tefore  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  revoke  thei,,  ^  but  if  the  consumma- 
tion depend  upon  the  same  consent,  which  war 
the  inception,  then  the  law  accountfth  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revoking  of  it ;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  nonfeisance^  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sorter  circumstance, 
so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dissolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or 
without  deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  p.N.Br^sai 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  »•«•'•»'»»«• 
of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D..  that  if  he  lay  me  into 
my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before  ^  ^^^ 
Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  gamer 
twenty  quarteraof  wheat  before  Ghristmas,  before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  for  there 
is  a  difiference  between  dissolving  the  contracc,  ana 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  five  years,  yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  snrren* 
dered  back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  com  or  his 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  fatpfo 
yean* 
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BqI  to  return  from  our  diarres&ion :  on  the  cfher 
Bide,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  duch  a 
]mee  as  I.  S.  shall  name;  there  if  L  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot 
discharga  it,  because  they  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfect. 
nH.7. 19.  ^^  ^^  ^  grant  my  reversion,  though 

F.^ttllmine.t,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  imperfcct  act  before  atturn- 
*•  ment;  yet  because  the  altumment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 

Q.  i.i.'p.'i8i   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

s<(G(Ls'.s5w  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  myself, 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  nominations 
and  elections ;  as  if  I  enfeoff  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  L  B. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
But  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  senteniia  interloeutorta  revocari  potest^  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked,  but  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXL 

Clatuulavel  dispoutio  inutiUs  per  presumptionem 
Ttmotam  vel  causam  ex  post  facto  nonfulcitur. 

Clausula  vel  dispmtio  inatiUs  are  said  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  the  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  supported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words. 
22  0.  g.  And  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

^  B^%.     ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^0  ^^s  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^3  ^^ 
i<r.(ieTiM,4i.2^yQl^  doviso,  bccause  the  disposition 

ol  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent ; 

and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,,  and  the 

heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 

have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 

the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 

but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 

ing  no  sons,  then  the  devise  is  good,  beoaase 


he  doth  alter  the  disposition  x>(  law ;  for    ss  h.  a. 
by  the  law  diey  shall  take  in  copercena*     ^'  "• 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  jointly;  smd 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth 
the  ancient  use  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  au- 
thority by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses, 
and  then  though  it  were  knight's  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  declare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight's  eervice  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute 
of  27  H.  8.  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  in 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitation, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  was 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  i^ili^ii. 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  *  ^  *•»■ 
and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi- 
tation as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 
.  But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  my 
death,  and  after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaration  then  to- the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitation ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  i9H.a.ii. 
the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  fi*d,4.a 
be  held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  fieoffinent  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  S&l?^* 
limitation,  and  the.  use  reserved  by  the  if^v^ 
law  doth  take  place:  and  yet  if  the 
limitation  should  be  good  th^  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  which 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  w>as  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  oae  of 
my  right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  I.  lOEtnc 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  '''' 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  puiu 
chase;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  falleth  tos.  t  rte. 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe-  ^** 
less  to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  de- 
scended from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  canuQt  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur* 
chase,  and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 
-  So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  hia 
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mother  make  a  feofTment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himtelf  I 
aod  his  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  shall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  his  father 
4MLuaLpL  ^  ^  ^^^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
*  ^^-        should  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  feme 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
heirs :  this  limitation  shall  give  a  joint  estate  by 
intierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
s  M.  4.  L     ^^  1^^  would  have  conveyed  the  use  to 
It  III  8.  II.    ^Q  feme  alone.    And  thus  much  touch- 
ing foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  post  facto,  if  a  lease  for  life  be 
made  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 
after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 
survivor  of  them)  should  seem  to  carry  purpose 
as  a  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should  be 
stated  of  his  part  for  both  their  lives  severally ; 
so  Am.  8.  Fits.  ^^^  yct  the  law  at  the  first  construeth 


RhI & 4flL    ^^®  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de- 
PL  7.  Dj.     gcribe  a  joint  estate ;  and  if  one  of  them 
die  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 
his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
out  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  grantee  purchase  an  acre:  now 
this  clause  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent ;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ac- 
oepteth  of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is 
exUnct. 
4  iM.  &  So  i  f  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  con- 

STiSi..  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
"«.•.«.  iggue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
out issue ;  now  this  condition  should  seem  ma- 
terial to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
matter  emergent  afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight's  service  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in  socage,  and  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  accord- 
ing to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  &en,  because  the 
intendment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was, 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount: 
and  thus  much  of  matter  expotifmeh. 
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This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  siith  as 
much  as  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita- 
tion (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  hi,.t.4. 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee;  otherwise  JT^'^i'a. 
had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  ^"*-  ^  **• 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  i^inthout  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ; 
but  tlie  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo- 
reign matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  such  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  toEd.t. 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the  ^%}^ ,. 
same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  to-  3toucj».aA 
gether. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  eonsuetudtne  ckricorum,  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law ;  hut 
as  the  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  saith ;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  therefore 
if  I  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
the  one  part  should  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statute,  and  the  other  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for 
the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  ^''  ^  '* 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  issue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ;  this  is  a  good  clanse 
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to  make  a  condition,  because  it  is  but  in  one  case, 
iind  doth  not  cross  the  law  generally : .  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  without  issue,  I  that  am  the 
(*onor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or 
do  an  J  other  fact  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death 
without  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter : 
now  this  is  a  void  foudition,  for  it  importetli  a  re- 
pugnancy to  law;  as  if  I  would  over-role  that 
where  the  law  saith  I  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
nevertheless  will  reserve  to  myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

Non  videtur  eonsensum  rettnuwe  st  quia  ex  prst' 
teripto  minaniis  aliquid  immutavit. 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
consent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
resse, the  law  will  not  construe  that  the  duresse 
doth  determine,  if  the  party  duressed  ^o  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  will  not  do  it^  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  the  law  shall  not  expound 
this  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  shall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  greater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lesser. 

Btit  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself, 
as  if  I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  duresse  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  the  duressor,  who  had 
said  at  the  £rst.  You  shall  take  this  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXIII. 

Jimbiguitas  verborum  laienaveri/kaltone  mppklur  i 
nam  quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum  verificaliont 
facti  toUitur, 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words, 
the  one  is  amhiguitat  patensj  and  the  other  latetts. 
Faiens  is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  latena  is  that  which 
ieemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
thing  that appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument; 
but  there  is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
that  breedeth  the  ambiguity. 

Jmbiguitas  patent  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
»  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
fliaka  all  deeds  hollow,  and  sobjeet  to  tTermeots, 


and  so  in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  whick 
the  law  appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  /.  D,  et  I,  S.  d 
hxredibusy  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  ^heir 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to 
whether  of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance 
should  be  limited. 

.  80  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proviso  in 
this  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  usual 
clauses  of  perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  averred  upon 
the  ambiguities  of  the  reference  of  this  clause, 
that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was,  that  the  re- 
straint should  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  io 
tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  larjge. 

Of  these  infinite  cases  mi^ht  be  put,  for  it 
holdeth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by 
matter  within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
shall  be  helped  by  constxuction,  or  in  some  case 
by  election,  but  never  by  averment,  but  rather 
shall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  latcn$y  then  otherwise 
it  is :  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  I.  F.  and 
his  heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors^ both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefore  shall  be  holpen  by  aver^ 
ment,  whether  of  them  was  that  the  party  intend- 
ed should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  I 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  presumption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indifferent  inten- 
tions which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
oause  to  help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not;  for  if  I  re- 
cite, Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  unum  manerium 
de  S.  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite. 
Where  I  have  two  tenements  in  St.  Dnnstan^s,  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  tenemenium^  there  it  is  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
intent  were  of  an  flection,  which  may  be  special- 
ly averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguiioB  kUem  is  correlative 
onto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divers  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same 
thing  is  called  by  divers  names. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford, 
and  the  name  of  ike  corporation  is  Eeekiia  GM*^* 
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in  UnivtniiaU  Oaford^  this  shall  be  holpen  by 
ayerment,  because  there  appears  no  ambi^ity  in 
the  words :  for  this  variance  is  matter  in  fact,  but 
the  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general  in- 
tent includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  variance,  and 
therefore  the  averment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
endure  quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  that 
University  of  Oxford. 

REGULA  XXIV. 

Lidla  bene  miscentur,  formula  nisi  Juris  obstet. 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  thai 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a.  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
is  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
rent  by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 

a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 

lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 

*^"*^  32  H.  VIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  cus- 
tom, and  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service, 
and  devise  all  his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  parts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star  Chamber  a  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VII.  and  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authority  which  the  court 
hath  by  the  common  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

But  if  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

^SemMe  cleerement  le  ley  d'ettre  contrary  in  ambideuz 
eaten,  car  lou  e«t  tana  fait  eit  livery  aolement  de  cestui  In  le 
rem*  et  anrr*  de  parttc*  ten'  auterment  aerra  forfeiture  de  aon 
eRtate,  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  paaaa  tolement  de  tenant, 
ear  H  ad  le  franii  tenement,  vide  accordant.  8n^  Co.  lib.  1. 70. 
b  77.  a.  Com.  Plow.  50.  A.  140.  S  H.  5.  7.  13  n.7.  14. 13  Ed. 
4.  4.  a.  27  H.  8. 13.  M.  10.  et  17.  El.  Df.  189. 


As  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  tbem 
alien  her  purparty,  the  feoflee  and  one  of  the  sis^ 
ters  cannot  join  in  a  writ  e/e  parCfacien^  y,^^ ,  i^im. 
da,  because  it  behoveth  the  feotfee  to  ^^  ^ 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

Prasscfifia  eorporta  ioUit  err  or  em  nominis,  etrcrtias 
nominis  tollit  errerem  denionstrativnis, 

Thkrb  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

2.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worlliy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  gift,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name:  but  so  had  it  not  been  if!  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
words,,  all  tlie  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  letters  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  maketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  th<n'e  had  been  also  no  other  cer- 
tainty given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  .misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  other  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  is  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  ten- 
der unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  tliat 
picture  hath  about  it  xtati$  sum  anno  16,  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  never- 
theless, if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  picture  was  < 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land, 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  us.  and 
after  1  grant  unto  yoo  and  your  heirs  a  way  ac 
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cording  to  the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table 
IS  annexed  to  these  presents,  and  there  be  some 
speeial  varia'nce.between  the  table  and  the  origi- 
nal plot,  yet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
sufficient  to  lead  unto  the  first  plot;  and  you  shall 
have  the  way  in  fee  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the 
land  which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  let. 
ters  patents,  quorum  tenor  uquitur  in  hase  verba^ 
&c.  and  there  be  soma  mistaking  in  the  recital  and 
variance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
In  a  point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this 
whole  patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
;:)atent,  and  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this 
•  ariance. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching 
the  name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
thereof,  it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
demonstration  or  addition :  as  first  in  lands,  the 
greatest  certainty  is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name 
proper,  as,  the  manor  of  Dale,  Granfield,  &c.  the 
next  is  equal  to  that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
bounding  on  the  east  part  upon  Emsden  Wood, 
on  the  south  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufficient 
name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  all  my  lands  in 
Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dunstan's  parish,  &c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
by  the  attendancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more 
notorious,  as  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging 
to  such  a  college  lying  upon  ITiames'  Bank. 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denomina- 
tion  of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  to  call,  and 
therefore  of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place : 
but  these  notes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration 
and  addition,  are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and 
accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

As  modo  in  tenura  et  oeeupatione  of  the  proprie- 
tary, tenure  or  possessor  is  but^  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land ;  Generaiio  veniU  generatto  mi' 
grot,  terra  autem  manet  in  seternum. 

So  likewise  matter  of  conveyance,  tide,  or 
instrument. 

As,  qusR  perquistvi  de  L  D.  quas  descendebant  a 
L  N,  poire  meo,  or,  in  prsedicia  indentura  dismis- 
ttonu,  or,  inprsedietis  Uteris  pateniibus  »pecijieat\ 

So  likewise,  continent^  per  SBstimaiionem  20 
aerctSi  or  if  {per  assiimatioTiem)  be  left  out,  all  is 
one,  for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  mear 
sure,  although  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
opinion  and  observation  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale,  in 
the  parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  parish  likewise  extendeth  into  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale 
lieth  in  the  county  oCBerkshire ;  yet  because  the 


parcel  is  especially  named,  the  falsity  of  the  ad- 
dition hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  found 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  worthy 
than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  ienementum  meum^  or  omnia  iene* 
menta  mea,  (for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to 
this  purpose  are  all  one)  inparochia  Saneti  Butol' 
phi  extra  Aldgaie  (where  the  verity  is  extra  Buh» 
optgate)  in  tenura  GuiUelmi^  which  is  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  Gtulitlmi<, 
which  is  true,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it'  had 
been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grant  ienementum  meum  quod  yy.  jj,  ^^^ 
perquinvi  de  R,  C,  in  Dok^  where  the  SJ^,?* 
truth  was  T.  C.  and  I  have  no  other  SmiJtyi* 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  *^ 
food,  because    that   which    soundeth  in  name 
(namely,  in  Dale)  is  true,  and  that  which  sonnd- 
ed  in  addition  {viz,  quod  perquistvi^  &c.)  is  only 
false. 

So  if  I  grant  prata  mea  in  Sale  eontineniia  10 
aeraSi  and  they  contain  indeed  20  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  ma^ 
nerii  deD,  inprsedietis  iiteria  pateniibus  speeiJieaCf 
and  there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
good  enough.^ 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sons, that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is 
in  certainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continu- 
ance, as,  son  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  bus- 
band ;  or  addition  of  office,  as,  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  way  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  have  a  poor  particular  refer*, 
ence  to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  I.  S. 
Jilio  et  hseredi  O,  S,  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastardy 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Epiaeopo  nunc  Londinemi  qui 
me  erudivii  in  pueritia^  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instructed  me. 

But  e  eonverso^  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S.  Jilio  ei 
hseredi  G,  S.  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  said)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day 

*  Benible  icy  le  grant  ust  este  assets  bon,  come  fuit  mola 
per  Cur%  Co.  lib.  3.  fol.  10.  a  vide.  33  H.  8.  Dy.  50.  b.  IS  EU 
ib.  S93.  b.  et  Co.  Hb.  tL  fo.  33.  ft^ 
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of  the  vreeki  such  a  Saint*8  day  or  eve,  to-day, 
to-morrow ;  these  are  names  of  times. 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
married ;  these  are  but  circumstances  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents*  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not 
bom  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet 
npoQ  this  rule:  first.  Of  such  things  whereof 
men  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
fail  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition. 

As,  my  box  of  ivory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  nativity  and  passion:  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  but  all  is  of  descrip- 
tion, and  of  circumstance,  and  of  these  I  hold  the 
law  to  be,  that  precise  truth  of  all  recited  circum- 
stances is  not  required. 

But  in  such  things  ex  muititudint  tignorum 
tolHgitur  identittu  vera,  therefore  though  my  box 
.were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good; 
and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such .  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  prata  mea  juxta  communem  fossam  in  Z), 
whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other  false ;  or  iene» 
mentum  meum  tntenura  Guilielmi  quod perquisivi 
de  R,  C,  in  pradiet^  indent  »pecificai\  whereof 
one  is  true,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  true, 
and  one  false. 

So  flu^  curiam  quam  tenehat  dieMercurii  tertio 
die  Mariii,  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  'former  rule,  ex  muliitudine 
signorum,  &c.  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  true,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  avan^diTJur 
concUe  all  the  words,  and  make  no  *•"*"*• 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  mle,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
&lsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  ienura  I.  S, 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  devise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  references,  and  no  words  of  falsity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 


THE 

USE  OF  THE   LAW, 

PKbVIDBD  FOB 

PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES. 

ACCOBDUCO  TO  THB 

PBACTICE  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  TUIS  LAND. 


Tb«  w  of  om      '^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  consisteth  prin- 
hTi  JJidJSJ  cipally  in  these  three  things : 
•*'''*^  I.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 

death  and  violence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

•k^  to  kmp  ^0'  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
tiM  pMc«.  videth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  tlie  peace. 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  ^^tioo  of  «»• 
another,  or  give  false  scandalous  words  ^j^^lt^i^ 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat- 
tery, or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt, 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  Appeal  or  m«f- 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  ii,*irf  ^I?  "*• 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  sulTer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  the 
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wife  or  heir  will  not  sae  or  be  oompoanded  withal, 
yet  the  king  is  to  punish  the  offence  by  indict, 
ment  or  presentment  of  a  lawfiil  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  judgres;  where- 
upon being  found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
MiatiioiOittik'.  ^^  °"®  ^^^^  another  upon  a  sudden 
SelmliS'^liS;  quarrel,  this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
»ij<i  «rhen  not.  ^j^g  oflfcnder  must  die,  except  he  can 
read;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
n^ust  lose  his  goods,  except  the  pa»ty  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
he  shall  lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  bat 
no  lands. 

reiony  by  m»  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  anothcr  by  misfortune, 
'**'^  as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  easting  a  stone  over  a  house,  or  the  like,  this 
is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of  his 
lands,  nor  life. 

^^^  If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 
other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowed  by  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kill  themselves. 
cutt:n?  (Hit  of  T"^^®  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongue, 
puliljo^of  o^  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
.vesmajof-  fgiony ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to 
suffer  death,  and  lose  his  lands  and 
goods. 

£ut  for  thai  all  punishment  is  for  example^ a  sake  ; 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  offender's  are 
drawn  to  their  punishment ;  and  first  for  the  mat- 
ter of  the  pecue. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pre- 
serve the  peace : — 


1.  Conatahularii 

2.  Conservatares 


IPacis, 


Theoffifeof  The  officc  of  the  const^ible  was,  to 
theconitabia.  g^j^g^  ^j^q  partles  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken  the 
peace ;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  tlie  use  of  the  king.  And  that  the 
constable  was  to  send  to  the  king's  Exchequer  or 


Chancery,  from  whence  process  should  be  award<^ 
ed  to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  arrest  any,  |M>r 
make  any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threat- 
ening only,  except  they  had  seen  ^hem  breaking 
the  peace,  or  had  comis  freshly  after  the  peace 
wad  broken.  Also,  these  constables  should  keep 
watch  about  the  town  for  the  apprehension  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  andl 
eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and  such  as 
go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise  hue 
and  cry  against  murderers,  raanslayers,  thieves, 
and  rogues. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were  j.  mgn  «► 
high  ponstables,  two  of  every  hundred ;  J^JSiS"'"^ 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village ;  USJ^jHwiy 
ihey  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  '"'**^ 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  his 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Tourn,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.  But  at  this  day  they  are  ap- 
pointed either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
Wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable 
in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff's  Tourn  is  a  court  very  y^  j,,^ 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.  At  the  S^f^i'S 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror,  ,1^'^ISf 
and  called  the^King*s  Bench,  appoint-  J^i*"^*^ 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  substitu,tes  to  him 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  Justicu- 
arii  ad  placita  coram  Jiege  assignati.  One  of 
them  being  Capitalis  Justiciarius  called  to  his  fel- 
lows ;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king,  of 
late  but  three  Jusiiciarii,  holden  by  patent.  In 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  age 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him. 
In  this  court  the  constables  were  appointed  and 
sworn;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by* fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  hurt 
recompensed  upon  complaints  of  damages;  aH 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided ;  con- 
tempts agrainst  the  crown,  public  annoyances 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and  all 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  party, 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  cooh  or  Bim 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  jSa'^^'SSi 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  lil7e2it.or 
all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  ^^^^^^ 
should  keep  a  court  for  controversies  Sll''J,Si'*rf 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  ^^'^t^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only, 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  con- 
cerning the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  iny 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  ihe  king,  for  further 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties, 
and  committing  the  charge  of  every  county  to  m 
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nmirsTovn  ^^^  ^  €^1»  ^i^  direct  that  those  earls, 
S?diViiu!'*3  within  their  limits,  should  look  to  the 
Jjjjjj  u^'*"  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge 
Sm^Mc^  of  the  constables,  and  reform  public 
SSuISc'mm  annoyances,  and  swear  the  people  to 
SShkV^  *^®  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 
rJUfXrjkg,  freemen  for  their  allegiance,  for  which 

purpose  the  county  did  once  every  year 
keep  a  court,  called  the  Sheriflf's  Tourn;  at 
which  all  the  county  (except  women,  clergy, 
•children  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  above  sixty) 
did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle- 
giance. And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Frand 
Piegiif  a  view  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen ;  or, 
7\irnu$  Comitatus. 

■■bdiiiaiM  or  A.t  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
JtlSlZSr*  ^y  occasion  bf  great  assemblies,  much 

bloodshed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- 
nies, and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
the  congregations  of  people,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
whereunto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  count 
or  earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
hundred  court.  But  in  the  end,  the  kings  of  this 
realm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all  exeeution  of 
justice  immediately  from  themselves,  by  such  as 
The  ehtrce  of  ^^^^  ™°^®  bouud  than  carls  to  that  ser- 
HSkJTfvSn  tho  ^^^9  ^^^  readily  subject  to  correction 
IS5d'y«H?to  ^o""  *^«ir  negligence  or  abuse;  and 
p*,5,J2d(Si*'  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
^^  pointing  of  a  sheiiflf  yearly  in  every 

county,  calling  them  meeeomites,  and  to  them  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  jus- 
tice in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
despatched,  committing  to  the  sheriff  eustodium 
eomitaiusf  by  which  the  earls  were  spared  of 
their  toils  and  labours,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
Tbt  fiieriir  it  sheriffs.  So  as  now  the  sheriff  doth 
tSdr^  £ar«*  ^^^  ^^^  kiug's  busincss  in  the  county, 
that  is  now  called  the  Sheriff *8 

Tourn ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 
this  grand  court  for  the  county,  and  also  of  all 
hundred  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 
He  bath  another  court,  called  the 


OoafjrCovrt 


i*pt  imiih^    County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office. 


wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
debt  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
have  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
and  impounded  by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause 
of  their  distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  Justicies^ 
a  man  may  sue  for  any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
sheriff,  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
men  sued  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
or  else  they  be  outlawed. 

Th.r.ffi«of         This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
UKtbario:       vrnX%  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 
tachments to  compel  men  to  answer  to  the  law, 
Vol.  IU-—33 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  Istw,  according 
to  judgments  of  superior  court,  for  taking  of  men's 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  Ho»dr«!  omirii 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  SJSJ^/JJf' 


men,  and  others  of  great  place.  And 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  within  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  justice  appertaining  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  tort  of  ae 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  5!iit7io**h!5h 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  «»»**>»*«^ 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a  tithing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  his 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been  by  use  and  statute  law  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  consta** 
bles)  many  additions  of  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeepers,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measures, 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  or  wh*t  mat- 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  5?,i^iji'«^ 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pigeon  ****  i**-*]** 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefao- 
tors,  only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges,  when 
they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  she« 
riffs'  law  days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  and  tithing  men ; 
howbeit,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with- 
out corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in  ^^^ 
ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  thep««eaii«d 
sigpfied  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  writ  fcr"*fMi 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  oratttokii^■ 
the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con-  "^"^ 
tinue  for  term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  cmmm\anHi 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  ^iJ.rSt'S 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.    They  might  •*»'~' 
bind  any  roan  to  keep  the  peaiee,  and  to  good 
behavioar,  by  reco^isance  to  the  king,  with 
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smreties ;  and  they  might  hy  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable, as  they  please,  to  arrest  the  party,  and 
bring  him  be^re  them.  This  they  used  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath  ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  should  see  cause ;  or  else  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 

c^J>^r^^on  of  The  j  udgcs  of  either  bench  in  West- 
JirtJT^ihJir  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
°^*^  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre 

'and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. 
Justices  of  But  now  at  this  day  conservators  of 

EJS^SfSISi.  the  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
Jf'purin?°i?"  them  there  are  ordained  justices  of 
Jf"/i'ci?b^'S;  peace,  assigned  by  the  king's  commis- 
tSlSftouI?  sions  in  every  county,  which  are  move- 
«*'*«'""•  able  at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  the  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commissions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  III.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  every  king's 
reign. 

werof  They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
thejuiticMof  sions  every  year ;  that  is  every  quarter 
uwd«!nden  to  ouc.    Thosc  scssious  are  a  sitting:  of 

Uiclno«rn,aMl     .r        .       ^>  «  ,        ,  /««  .  - 

boito.recon-  the  justiccs  to  dcspatch  the  affairs  of 
picwd.         their  commissions.    They  have  power 

Pkr).  Stat.  17.       ^      ,  ,    ,  ..*',.  *    . 

n.  2-  cap.  lok  to  hear  and  determine  m  their  sessions 
lb.  oQDt  polar    all  feloulcs,  brcaches  of  the  peace,  con- 

dloquier  de  ^  i  ^  <.  /. 

nuraer  car.  co  tcmpts,  and  trcspassos,  80  far  as  to  fine 
the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
.  .u.^*-  ,  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
o»  juijjce*  rf  mults,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
•wham  nin  all  takcu  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 

the  eounty  ••r-  I'ljit  i...  . 

Tice.  noto  tbo  prehendcd  and  brought  before  them; 
to  see  impotent  poorpeople,  or  maimed 
soldiers  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad- 
gers of  com  and  victuals,  and  to  punish  fore- 
stallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers. 

Through  these  in  effect  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mus- 
tering mien,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
the  king.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 


man  will  beat  him,  or  kill  him,  or  bum 

his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by  tut,  b£iiaf  or 


warrant  of  attachment,  directed  to  the  "**»«»  fajug* 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  *'       **"**" 
the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  peace ;  at  which  next  ses- 
sions, when  every  justice  of  peace  hath  therein 
delivered  all  their   recognisances    so 
taken,  then  the  parties  are  called,  and  JS^S^- 
the  cause  of  binding^  to  the  peace  ex-  j!»ucm  at 
amined,  and  both  parties  being  heard, 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  cause, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  their  ses-  Qortwie«i«i 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  iSSthl^'*' 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  i***^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puty^ to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  summon  twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet 
men  of  the  said  county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are 
selected  and  sworn,  and  have  their  charge  to 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  apd 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  court  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  to  the  offence,)  except  the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  often  it  is, 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  county^ 
and  to  them  are  brought  all  traitors,  felons,  and 
other  malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first 
apprehension,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  accu- 
sations,  but  judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  concerning 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offence* 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all  the 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  at 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  TteaiHharitv 
(as  the  case  falleth  out)  he  certifieth  SySSTo/oc 
the  recognisances  taken  of  the  ac-  "»^' "••'«»• 
cused;,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  acci^sed 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregrnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  to  com- 
mit  the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  mittimus  to 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county^ 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the 
> justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examination, 
and  recognisance  taken  for  the  appearances  and 
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prosecution  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges 
may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him 
as  the  law  requireth. 

jiKii«  of  «ii»  '^^®  jadgres  of  the  assizes,  as  they  be 
S^tL'^iSSSt  "*^^^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
ibSTtil  M  cient  justices  in  eyre,  called  jusliciarii 
•*  "■  ^  ilinerantes,  which,  in  the  prime  kings 

af^r  the  conquest,  until '  Henry  the  Third*s  time 
especially,  and  atler,  in  lesser  measure,  even  to 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
lice  of  the  realm;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  his 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
tm.  apihorifT  people  all  to  one  place,  there  were*  or- 
hLSJe'S;  1^  dftined  counties  and  the  sheriff's  tourns, 
5i"*'^fSri  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
SJ2r?nSSS  and  law^ays,  as  before  mentioned, 
Se(>abik|ood.  wiijcii  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 
for  the  public  ;*  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  the  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sons, and  felonies,  but  all  the  counties  of  the 
realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama- 
tion beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
county,  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  circuit. 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  said  gaol  in 
every  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
concerning  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

The  authority  of  these  judges  in 
maaUtod  bj  eyre  is  m  part  translated  by  act  of  par^ 
^!£^'  ^  liament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
"^  now  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  do 

use  the  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  yeari  and  the 
place  of  their  silting. 

The  a«tborit7  Thc  businoss  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
S  M^Jl£Sb  and  of  the  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 
SSri^JS  is  much  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 
JJ^Jdraa  ^^^  Third's  lime,  there  was  erected  the 
**^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 

ster, in  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
are  begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
debts,  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

*  1.  Kinit*!  Bench.  3.  Manhal'i  Court.  S.  County  Court. 
4.  6hertfr*i  Tourni.  .  5.  Hundred  LeeU  and  Law-dayi.  All 
KTbich  dealt  only  In  crown  maUera ;  but  the  Justice  in  eyre 
dealt  in  private  titlee  of  landi  or  goods,  and  in  all  treaaone 
and  felonlea,  of  whom  there  were  twelve  in  number,  the 
whole  realm  being  divided  Into  lis  circuiU.  England  divided 
Into  aix  circuits,  and  two  learned  men  in  the  laws,  assigned 
by  the  king's  commission  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
ihireii  allotted  to  that  circuit,  for  their  trial  of  private  titles  to 
lands  and  goods,  and  all  treasona  and  felonies,  which  the 
county  coorti  meddle  not  in. 


of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
either  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  else  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mag,  Char, 
cap,  11.  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz,  Communia 
placita  nan  sequantur  curiam  nostram, 
8ed  tencantur  in  aliquo  loco  Ccrto ;  aa»in  tnvt  at 
which  locus  Certus  must  be  the  Com-  ^iZ^iSShr 
mon  Pleas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  *'^*^"'^ 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit. 

The  first  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many  2.  ti!!\  Mi. 
others  of  the  best  account,  in   their  l»S\»\tf^ 
circuits ;  but  in  this  commission  the  Priw.  &  of 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum,  so  "**  **'**' 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  givcth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  and  all  mi&ar.inwbEh 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  of  om  ^rS!l 
whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  yvstm oaSm\- 
commission  that  they  have. 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  his  oiOTence:  coideiwary 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  i^'^'SJa. 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man  but  JSifof'SiUl 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  '^^ 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justice  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami* 
nation,  and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.  This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses, 
which  he  doth ;  and  then  the  grand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  billa  vera,  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted,  or  else  ignorHmua,  and  then  he 
is  not  touched.  The  grand  jury  deliver 
these  bills  to  the  judges  in  their  court,  ow^SSLci 
and  so  many  as  they  find  endorsed  or  eimnVilJ* 
hilla  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man's  indictment  put  and  read  U) 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  he  saith  guilty,  his  confession  nweowaaaoir 
is  recorded ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  j^libl^  £ 
he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried;  he  SiSilSSfS 
answereth,  by  the  country.  Then  the  i*^*^*'"^- 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 
be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  king 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 
knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner 
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is  heard  at  large  what  defence  he  can  make,  and  \ 
then  the  jury  go  together  and  consult.  And  after 
a  while  they  pome  in  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  which  verdict  the  judges  do  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisoner  plead  not  guilty 
upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself 
to  trial  upon  the  jury  (or  stand  mute),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  before  they  go  peruse  every 
one.  Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
judge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of 
Vhe  gaol.  Those  that  are  found  guilty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sheriff  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in- 
dictment, they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death  :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  twelvepence 
value  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fess their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip- 
ping, or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requircth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their 
hill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramus  by  the 
grand,  jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gaol  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  having 
their  books  is  called  their  clergy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  began  thus. 

Bookaiiow«d  J^or  the  scarcity  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
S^dtTof'"*  re^ni  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in 
ISSdinwu"*  religious' houses,  or  for  priests,  dea- 
gkm  boiMs.  cons,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was 
a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  be  would,  claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  over  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
should  think  meet.  But  if  either  the  bishop 
would  not  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  rqad,  then  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
c«oe«raini;  tha      And  this  clor^v  was  allowable  in  the 

■Uowiov  M  th6 

d«rn  to  tiw  ancient  times  and  law,  for  all  offences 
EteftT  iixawi  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason 
uecpi  trnm  and  robbing  of  churches,  their  goods 
dtoSti^'^Li  and  ornaments.  But  by  many  statutes 
S^ttini^^upL  made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
a!  la  iKirsbry.  for  murdct,  burglary,  robbery^  purse- 
4.  PweW  cutting,  horsestealing,  and  divers  other 
•  ^MwitBii.   felonies  particularized  by  the  statutes 


to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  fef,  »»J^»»  *• 
made  18  Elizabeth,  the  judges  them-  feoc«pMtk». 
selves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  to  imi«utBt«.  ^ 
such  as  can  read,  bein?  not  such  offend-  Eiis-  tbe  judm 
ers  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  away  *i»ow  ci«rrr, 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  banwd  \m  tk* 
in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them  dtochkr^eib* 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  oatdMivtrii* 
howbeit  the  bishop  appomteth  the  de-  biahop. 
paty  to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  tc  try 
whether  they  could  read  or«ot. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuits have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assize  to  take  assizes,  by 
which  they  are  called  justices  of  assize,  and  the 
ofHce  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  wrjts 
called  assizes,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  are 
wrongf\illy  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
before  them  in  ancient  times  than  now^  for  that 
men's  seisins  and  possessions  are  sooner  reco- 
vered by  sealing  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeetione  firmt^  and  trying  their  title 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  commission  is  a  commission  to  take 
Nisi  Prius  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4,  commisMoo 
judges  themselves  and  their  clerks  of  prJ^^'ii  "^ 
assizes,  by  which  they  are  called  jus-  i*wojSji!i*i 
ticesofiVi«PWtt«.  These  iVtat  Prtuj  STil*'*'*^ 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  '**  ^^"^^ 
gun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  point  of  fact;  as  for  example,  if  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  denies 
the  obligation  to  be  his  debt,  or  in  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the,  de- 
fendant denieth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  action 
of  the  case  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendant 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &c. 

Then  the  plaintiff  is  to  maintain  and  prove  that 
the  obligation  is  the  defendant's  deed,  that  he 
either  took  the  goods,  or  spake  tlie  words ;  upon 
which  denial  and  affirmation  the  law  saitli,  that 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which  issue  of  the 
fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  venire  facias  in  the  king's 
name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  commanding 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  freeholders 
of  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  issue 
so  joined,  out  of  which  four  and  twenty  only 
twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  double 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fault, and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindredy 
alliance,  or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withal  that  he  hath 
warned  them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their 
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Themamcror 

ju»tkc«  of  dr< 
cuiktiaUieir 
rircvili. 
Tbc  oour«9  the 
i^Migm  hokl  in 
Utcir  circuit  ia 
the  excculioB 
oC    their   ooiD« 
nt'iMRMi  eon- 
oerntnc  tba 
liJiiBffof  aoi 


trrit.  But,  because  at  his  first  summons  their 
falleth  no  punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  they  come  not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear 
upon  the  first  writ,  and  upon  their  de. 
fault  there  is  another  writ*  returned  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain 
them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
tain day  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 
is  the  next  term  after,  iV7«  Priuajtuti- 
ciarxi  noslri  ad  assiztu  eapiendaa  vtne- 
rint,  &c.  of  which  words  the  writ  is 
called  a  tiiai  prius,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  vacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury 
above,  here  by  their  commission  of  Niti  Pritu 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the 
witnesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
the  issue  of  fact,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  and  against  the  day  they  should  have  ap- 
peared above,  to  return  the  verdict  read  in  the 
court  above,  which  return  is  called  a 
postea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
fact,  one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give 
judgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdiet  is 
found,  and  for  such  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Nin  Prtut,  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  tlieir 
svidences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
have  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
try  their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts 
above  have  little  leisure  now;  though  the  juries 
come  not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or 
where  the  title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges 
above  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 
The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges 
likCMiaMoa  in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission  of  the  peace  in  every  county 
of  their  circuit.  And  all  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
having  no  lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  oo- 
sasion  shall  call  out;  if  any  make  default,  the 
Tb«j«iie«of  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
KSS^Sfto  pleasure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
sheriff  in  every  shire  through  the  cir- 
cuit is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 
ficient deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time 
they  be  wi&in  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
haviour in  his  office  before  them;  and  the  judges 
above  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
or  not  sufiicient  returning  of  writs  before  them. 

«  DftrtrtiigM. 


•Uradtte 


Property  in  Lands  ia  gotten  and  transferred  by  one 
to  another^  by  Ihcaefour  manner  (f  ways ;   . 

1.  By  Entry. 

2.  By  Descent. 

3.  By  Escheat. 

4.  Most  ueually  by  Conveyance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 

findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  other  uJjTloba 

possesselh  or  hath  title  unto,  and  he  ***^**''*"*^' 

that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  Uiis  entry  gaineth  t 

property;  this  law  scemeth  to  be  derived  from 

this  text,  terra  dedit  fiUis  hontinum,  which  is  to 

be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 

it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit ;  and  that  is  he  that 

entereth   into  it,  where  no  man  had   it  before. 

But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first 

days,  and  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 

by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  na- 
.  .      t      x^  *     1      1      -All  '•»d« « 

tton  was  in  the  Conquerors  hands,  tutiudvxn 

.  •  1  .  •  tlM  CcioqiMf^ 

and  appropriated  unto  him,  except  re-  ot^uAmm- 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  ai^tbcew 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  SSlaodSid 
left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con-  i.  luiipow 
qucror  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  iv^>.  "^i.  Tb*. 
the  blshopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  neoorKnt 

_     _-         *  .  .        1  1  Uad  lef I  by  rb« 

of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any  ■rabeioocctbie 
greater  title  than  from  the  conquest  to  *"*' 
any  lands  in  England ;  and  lands  possessed  with* 
out  any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
him  that  first  entereth ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by  the 
sea,  this  land  belongeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which 
was  the  ancient  sea  banks.  This  is  io  be  under* 
stood  of  the  inheritance  of  lands ;  viz,  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  by  the  firs^  entry. 
But  an  estate  for  another  man*s  Life  by  out-laws 
may,  at  this  day,  be  gotten  by  entry.  As  a  man 
called  A.  having  land  conveyed  unto  him  for  the 
life  of  B.  dieth  without  making  any  estate  of  it 
there,  whosoever  first  entereth  into  the  land  afWr 
the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which 
was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liveth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go, 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  but  only 
an  estate  for  another  man^s  life ;  which  is  not  de- 
scendable to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant :  viz,  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  should, 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto 
those  lands ;  and  therefore  the  law  preferreth  him 
that  first  entereth,  and  be  is  called  oceu- 
pansj  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  do  no  waste.  And  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please  in  his  life  time. 
Bat  if  he  die  before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall 
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go  again  to  whomsoeTer  first  entereth  and  holdeth. 
And  80  all  the  life  of  B.'  so  often  as  it  shall 
happen. 

Likewise  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter 
into  another  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor*  Or  if  any  one  die  Seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 

And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so.  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  five  years  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  have  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  actiop  real  at  the  common  law.  And  if 
it  bo  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  three* 
score  years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com- 
mitted, the  right  owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  bath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoyeth  it  quietly  during  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
land  against  all  the  lawful  children,  and  their 
issues. 

Property  of  lands  by  descent  is, 

QTby  da.    where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 

'^  ance,  and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 

but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  lawv^casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  and 
upon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  ques- 
tion. For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  all  others,  and 
amongst  children  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  bom.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother ;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts ;  if  hone  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangnL- 

otdmemu  ^^^h  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  divcrsi- 
«^™^  ties.  1.  That  the  eldest  male  shall 
solely  inherit :  but  if  it  come  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in- 
herit altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  2.  That 
Pfotiwr  or  dt-  "^  brother  nor  sister  of  the  half.blood 
bi^£,^;J£  shall  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but 
bSS^wSier,  as  a  child  to  his  parenU,  as  for  ex- 
Sii/tolihV  ample :  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  and 
^^  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overliving  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if 
he  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
Llood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 


ther had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  lifeof  the 
father,  either  by  such  entry  or  conveyance,  then 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by  the 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  first* 
The  third  rule  about  descents.  That  land  pur- 
chased so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited ;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  si^e  ; 
theQ,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.  But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  mother 
are  to  go  to  tliat  side  only  from  which  they  came, 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some; 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  c«ioB»ofMtw 
places ;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  "^  p**^ 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is 
called  gavelkind.  The  custom  of  boroughs,  burgh 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee* 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
burgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  far  forth  as  the 
value  thereof  eztendeth  with  the  bidding  acts  of 
the  ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  do- 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encum- 
brances, and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  qui  unlit 
eommodum^  seniire  debet  d  incommodum  site  onu^ 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  znrfi^^i^ 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  tStt^l^te 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  bS'^SSi'' 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  ^^^^^"^ 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of  landV 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir,,  ailer  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cov^ 
nant,  annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  three 
cautions:  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant, 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heiES« 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.  Second- 
ly, that  some  action  must  be  brought 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  cove- 
nants or  warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  him.  Third- 
ly, that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  i>^,i48, 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  ^'''*'^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  t}ie 
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instniraent  of  charge,  and  that  land  alao  not  to  he 
BiykPipp%  ^^^^  outright  for  the  debt,  hut  to  be 
**^  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  value, 

until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out.  Neverthe- 
less if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
his  ancestor  da  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme- 
diately, and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
true  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
that  heir  that  otherwise  deraeaneth  himself  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 
ferhbbiM  and  of  his  money*  for  this  deed  of  his 
ancestor.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
of  land  t6  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
shall  now  be  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 
hX^SL  the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
**^  possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 

thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  holden.    This 
lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 
mtkmt.  two  cases :  first  where  the  lands*  owner 

i.jSS!Si^ot  is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
*'*'*^***'*  attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
his  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
although  it  be  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
is  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is 
not  so,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not 
holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the 
land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
ment of  tiie  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
all  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gai^ 
dens,  ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
cially to  be  observed ;  the  one  is  the 
tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
the  person  to  whom  the  esoheat  be- 
longeth,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.  2.  The 
manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning 
the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertainetb  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
not  to  the  mediate.    The  leaicm  why  tdl  kmd  is 
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holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne 
lords,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con-  Thaccwqaefw, 
quest,  all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  his  Sj^^ifiS*' 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  SiStolo'l.I?* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  J5^,f^%lf 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  (except  re-  JJJSJJiS"" 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  SJ?"^J^,, 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  fi»»  i««it«»««- 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  which  reservation  is  that  which  is  called 
the  tenure  of  land. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  in- 
stitutions, exceeding  politic  and  suita- 
ble to  the  state  of  a  conqueror. 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Nor- 
mans, and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he  fJiT^  ^ 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin  i,J^^ 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  lEIcJSlSS^, 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  ?o?i'SSi 
his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  gJ?*!2iSiiftrt 
whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands  SSrtoJJ & 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  J2U*2%. 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  """^ 
female    within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 

The  second  was  to  tho  end  that  his  RcMmHoo 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war-  2!IiWk2?f 
like  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence.  JS^tlr^S 
When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por-  w£iiS!kiif 
tion  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par-  wS!hhi*?ft 
ty  of  abilities  or  strength,  he  withal  '"'^  ''^ 
reserved  this  service :  that  that  party 
and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  anodier  to  serve  in  his  place ;  which 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every  ,,  tntttoHnaoc 
gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a  vow  SJtJiSHS* 

*  Intereit  of  roanritffe  foetta  emplojred  In  evtry  tenort  by 
koliht't  lervke. 
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__iibr  ^"^  ***  ^^^  ^  ^^'i^  ^h®  party  to  his 
tJif^'uSto'S-  ^aith  and  loyalty:*  that,  vow  was 
Jitei'toij?  called  homage,  the  oath  feajty.  Ho- 
fc^iSSyEI  mage  is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
Sili'iiSd'Li.  his  hands  between  the  knees  of  the 
i!'Hoinii«fc  lo'di  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
2.  Fealty.  bocome  youT  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath,  upon 
a  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  senrice,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4  imtitation  '^hc  fourth  institution  was,  that  for 
Sufi's  lE^  recognizonf  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
toto'piwby^'  every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in 
Srifti  elf's  ^hose  knight's  service  lands,  the  king 
uS^Ti'""  should  hTive  primer  sMn  of  the  lands, 
^ia\Sd  which  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  lands, 
pnnuTH^suu  ^nd  Until  this  be  paid  the  king  is  to 
hav6  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and'is  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 

These*  beforementioned   be  the  rights  of  the 
Kaichtv  «r     tenure  called  knight's  service  in  capite, 
IT™  2'^^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
persona  regis^  and  capite  being  the 
ES'iJfw'rZ  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called 

liar  «l  the  fvll    ^  fonii<><>  in  ^nrxlkt^    /^*  in  »*Wt^f   .     k^A  .** 


)  •«•  or  every 


'^'  a  tenure  in  capite,  or  in  chief.    And  it 


heir,  which  w«  ig  j^jg^  j^  jjg  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
heM,utt»a  Ba.  *"  tapitt  by  knight's  service  generally 


ooeTaarH  value 
oC  the  Uodi  so 


?tt^  aer.  ^^  *  ff^cat  Safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 
te't7«wjeaiity.  ^^^  conqucror  instituted  other  tenures 
in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  whiclr  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
them,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  Also  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  have  revenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  but  such  things 
as  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 

•  Aid  money  to  make  the  king's  eld^it  son  a  knigbt,  or  to 
marry  bis  eldest  daughter,  is  likewise  due  to  his  majesty  from 
erery  one  of  his  tenants  in  knight's  service,  that  hold  by  a 
whole  1^,  twenty  shillings,  and  from  every  tenant  insoccage 
if  his  land  be  worth  twenty  poands  per  annum,  twenty  shil- 
Ilnn,  vide  N.  3.  fol.  88. 

t  Cscuage  was  likewise  due  unto  the  king  from  his  tenant 
by  knight's  service ;  when  his  majesty  made  a  voyage  royal 
to  war  against  another  nation,  tbbse  of  his  tenants  that  did 
not  attend  him^ there  for  forty  days,  with  horse  and  furniture 
fk  for  service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  by  act  of 
pariiameat,  to  be  paid  onto  his  majesty ;  which 
is  caHed  eaeaagt. 


by  soccage  in  capite,  the  word  aoeagtum  ^he  iwHMin 
signifying  the  plough ;  howbeit,  in  this  jSi^w?  wSl 
latter  lime,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  'iSSL^r''** 
land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so  "^'' 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  tlieir  own  hands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do ;  yet  what  lands  were  de  antiquo  domi" 
meo  coTontSy  it  well  appeareth  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.  And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne. have  many  immu- 
nities and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
times  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soccage 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro- 
perty, that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands 
without  licence  of  the  king ;  if  he  do,  the  king  is 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 
liberty  .in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  cmntXtOm^ 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  ^*^ 
into  those  lands,  and  hold,  them  (for  which  the 
king  was  to  have  those  special  services  AiKrawor 
dt)ne  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  Shd^JrtJJil 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  STlLJlSii 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  ^^^  '•'^ 

There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of  alienation, 
where  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  Aid»to«of 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  5S7aSIIlSf^ 
part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  rao-  iSSB^S^K 
derately  rated.  A  tenant  in  cap.  by  **^ 
knight's  service  or  grand  serjeanty,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give. nor 
alien  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the 
rest  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 


And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  scr-  rmiiwioiiii 
vice  in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king  S*5!IoSih 


should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  SSJ^ilf^ 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  JiS^bTJU 
amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion-  «»*««*^- 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knignt, 
or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  b^  noted,  that  all  those  Tnwii-i^m 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soc-  SSJUff^ 
cage  in  capite  (although  not  by  J^^^JfTS! 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without  £.Sdy^iS5L 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  the 
king's  policy  in  these  institutions  of  armSfi!? 
tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  could : 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  i^nmemi^ 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thousand  SlCfii'Sal 
acres  of  land,  this  party,  purposing  in  CiifLlilfto. 
this  place  to  make  bis  dwelling,  or,  as  Ji^S^Vli 
the  old  word  is,  bis. mansion  house,  or  g!!L?"'*^ 
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his  manor  house,  did  devise  how  he  might 
make  his  land  a  complete  habitation  to  supply 
him  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  give  of  the  outtermost  parts 
of  those  two  thousand  acres  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
he  should  ihink  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 
trusty  servants,  with  some  reservation 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
pay  five  pounds  for  evety  knight's  fee, 
or  after  the  rate  for  more  or  less  at  the 
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EHJ'ti'.erTic*  entrance  of  every  heir ;  which  tenant,* 
hml!!!^^^  80  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 


ctcry  kni(tbi^ 
Ice  dritfwidil. 


day  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  sendee, 

and  not  by  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
manors ;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  use  should 
be  ploughed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his 

house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 
rmrv^i  by  (be  like  .*  and  for  that  end  he  would  give 

some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
Uie  service  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
give  him,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
commin,  roses,  gilliflowers,  spurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure  was 
called  a  soccage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  most  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
are  turned  into  money  rents. 

The  tenants  in  soccage  at  the  death 
la  •neoft,  o«  of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
ftowar^^ipor  was  not  as  knight*8  service  is,  five 
»oiifbidViiic   pounds  a  knight's  fee.f    But  it  was, 

and  so  is  still,  erne  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
msnor  how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts 
of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 
wm*m  '^  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 

mnbytitffot  tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll; 

being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ninsr«  but  having  obtained  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  etaaitt  put  them 


*  Knlflit*fl  wrTice  tenort  ereattdby  Um  lord  to  not  a  tenure 
by  knlffht*!  Mrvlce  of  ilio  perton  of  the  lord,  but  of  bis  manor. 

t  A  til  mr.ney  and  escuafe  money  to  Iktwtoe  due  unto  the 
lords  of  tLeir  tenants,  «id«  N.  S.  (U.  68  and  83. 
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out,  and  all  through  custom.  Some  copyholders 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively ; 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, and  custom  ruleth  tliese  estnteS  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  harriots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  triuTtiMttKar 
the  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  togethei 
at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  his  tenants,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  copy- 
holds, or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him, 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailiff  to  seize  and  distrain  for  those 
duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which 
is  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  asy  debt  or  trespass  under  forty  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judge  ^ 
of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  ortheiordinci. 
botp  sides.  And  therefore  the  free-  nx^ftottbaUm' 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  incident  to 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  is 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenants  die  without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

Now    concemimr   what    attainders _^ 

1     11      .  1  .  1       »        1    •     1       Wbattttito- 

shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  dmitaii  cir« 


to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by  »» »•"•.  a^ 

.     ,  V.  1        1       •  .  tumAm.  I.  sr 

judgment  of  death  given  in  some  court  judgnmL  s. 

J,  ^         1  1^1         «  1         .,         B»»enli«tor 

of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  confMioD.  a. 
by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  ^mISS* 
or  it  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 

The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort:  oftttfwndw 
a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^  «»»»»*nr. 
in  hold,  so  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in  person  to 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
eapioi  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  non  est  inventus  in  Balkvd 
mea  /  and  thereupon  another  eapias  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return;  then  a  writ  Called  an  exigent  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
claim him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff  do« 
and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  adjudg- 
ing him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  pny^ord^ 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  ai^d  "- 
y2 
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praying  hie  clergy,  and  thereupon  reading  as  a 
clerk,  and  so  bamt  in  the  hand  and  discharged,  is 
not  attainted,  because  he,  by  his  clergy,  prevent- 
eth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
convict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 
"r^le'r^r  swer,  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,  al* 
l<»i!lfor'Mai^  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  judgment 
***  of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  for- 

feit no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  orown. 
HetbatkuieOi  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  kllleth  hlmsclf  shall 
SfKi'iS**"*  ^^^  ^°*®  ^*^  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
dntteia.  ^\^^  leases,  and  debts.  So  of  those 
that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  /or  felony, 
IS^'iuHtSt'  and  iiieth  for  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
w»  of  foods,  j^.g  jflying,  although  he  return  and  is 
tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  be 
bi!h!!rt/apoa  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
iuo^vl^^riteth  after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
^**^  awarded  against  him,  this  man  dotb 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  be 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  felony ;  but  none  is 
Attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  hare 
judirments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment  of 
the  coroners  outlawed  as  before. 
iA»b  enduied  Besidos  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
kS^riMiI?  l^i^^s  of  whom  they  be  hdden  for  lack 
•*•  of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 

only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 
T«tBiforhfa  And  if  a  man,  having  an  estate  for 
SSSi^Sfe-  iif*^  of  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
£*fe*2S2to  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
imioti,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  n6  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

Out  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
life  of  the  ofiender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
have  iL 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gavelkind  land  is 
jaot  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old  saying;  the  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

Tbe  wife  loKth  I^  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  wife 
witCtlSiM  ■  ^a*  to  Jo«6  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 
JmSSS^  and  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender ; 
^'*  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
felony.    The  relation  of  these  forfeits  are  these. 


1.  That  men  attainted*  of  felony  or    _^ 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  ka^artiwipa 
forfeit  all  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time  f^ioa,^Sr 
of  their  offence  committed,  and  the  aiuZij  lad 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  Jt^aOaem 
hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall  "™" 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statutes,  or  convey- 
ances done  by  the  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.    And  so  is  the  law  clear  also  if  a 
man.  be  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry ;  bat 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hath  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  j^  »  ^  i, 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how-  SKmu!!!^, 
belt  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  tJ^il^bte 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  &LS^^ 
for  goods,  chattels,   and    debte,   the  !C7;££. 
king's  title  shall  look  no  further  back  iS^^^ 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  •«*«»«^«^ 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  first  apprehension,  .^^  ^|^  ^n. 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the  SSSJH^ 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserre  them  »»•«»-«•*» 


together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  ' 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  person 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  them 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  proper^  of  them  is 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted^  that  persons  wISm^' 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  Siiiii'teto^'' 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  ^^^"^ 
purchase^  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spe-  ^       _ 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  jjg"^* 
not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  ^ctorpriia* 
parliament.    So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  pudaatoiiA 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  trea-  dS^ijrSa 
son,   and  pardoned,    and  purchaseth  aitartiMUiaka. 
lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  par- 
don, although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 
have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  not  the  first;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.    And  if  a  man 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  any 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  his  father,  then 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issne  of  the  eldest, 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  but  the  father 

*  Of  the  relatioa  of  atutiideri,  t»  to  tlM  forfeltare  of  Itaii 
and  goods  wbli  tlio  divenity. 
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BhaU  there  be  accoanted  to  die  without  heir,  and 
the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son 
have  issue  or  not  afterward  or  before,  thou^^  he 
be  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Property  of  lands  by  conoeyance  is  Jir$t  distributed 
into  estates  for  years^  for  life^  in  tailj  and  feer 
nmple, 
pj„^y^  Thksk  estates  are  ereated  by  word, 
^EzThM  ^y  writing,  or  by  record.  For  estates 
jfg^-  '^•*  of  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
%.  fa?Sh.  leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 
4.For]rwfi.  where  the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agreed  between  them,  and  this  is 
LeMiibryMii  Called  a  lease  parol ;  such  a  lease  may 
2Sfuiit*^«d*  be  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
Bot  toUMbein.  Qf  devise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and^o 
also  by  fine  of  record  ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
reserved  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
LHM«mtok«  io^i^es  there  may  be  annexed  such  cx- 
Jjwj*  ^  •«'  ceptions,  conditions,  and  covenants,  as 
tfeSST*"  ***®  parties  can  agree  on.  They  are 
t  ^Sr^Sa  <»l^ed  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 
SlTS^flTiH.  riteble  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 
iSUi'TS  cutors  and  administrators,  and  be«ale- 
JSSy;»,S;  able  for  debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner, 
or  in  the  executors*  or  administrators' 
hands  by  writs  of  execution  upon 
statutes,  recognisances,  judgments  of 
debts  or  damages.  They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
standing  out  or  refusing  to  be«tried  by  the  coun- 
try, by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
judgment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
like  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
interest  gotten  in  other  men's  lands, 
by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment 
in  any  court  of  record,  staU  merchant, 
Stat,  staple,  recognisances;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
Stat,  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  ibr 
all  these  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
executors  and  administratorr,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 
years  are. 

L,^  ^  Hfc  J,  Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  free- 
!?«£K^«.  holds,  they  may  a)so  be  made  by  word 
XSHiS^  or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
iKSStiUIkiH.  •«»*»'**  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease, 
{^^J^t;  whom  we  eall  the  lessor,  who  oometh 
JSiJyiJS  to  the  door,  back  side,  or  garden,  if  it 

*  Whit  livery  of  Mtoln  Im  tad  bow  It  to  ro<iiiifite  to  tvery 
••uu  for  life. 
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be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  ih«meiMte- 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseUi,  that  ^SiSS'Sr^ 
he  do|h  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  ^^"^ 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life:  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door ;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery  of 
seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  but  the  land  not  •  ib/ioui 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  value,  to  for<i«bti>Ht  ex- 
satisfy  the  debt.,  It  is  not  forfeitable 
by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  naStemAriciu 
felon's  Gfoods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  •SLiiMtnat* 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  iriKrff  fib 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
gro  to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but  ^""^ 
to  the  party  that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  of«w.wii, 
made  also  by  fine  of  record,  or  bargain  S^^5$ 
and  sale,  or  covenant,  to  stand  seised  **  '•"^* 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood, 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  hie 
body ;  this  word  (body)  making  the  entail  may 
be  demonstrated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or 
females,  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute  p.  th«  tbt.  ar 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by  Jj  Ed.'t'Sj;. 
wfiioh  also  they  are  so  much  strength-  SJJT^^'*" 
ened,  as  that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not  £7^^?^ 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  ;?£?*&? 
act  of  conveyance  or  attainder,  nor  let  ''^* 
it,  nor  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  Tuermtiii. 
great,  for,  by  that  means,  the  land  JSrSSS" 
being  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  ^*^^ 
his  father  could  not  put  it  from  htm,  it  made  the 
son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful, 
often  marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  coulu 
be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.    It  also  made 
the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  comtnit 
murders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters; 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt 

*  Endonement  of  livery  upon  the  back  of  the  deed,  and  wiN 
De«  of  it. 
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the  heir  of  his  inheritance.  It.  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improvement,  for 
that  none  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  gfive  him  a  fine  of  any 
raluc,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improved. 

Lastly,  those  entails'  did  defraud  the 


Tba  prejudice 
Uwerown  re- 
Mivfld  tberety. 


ib«  croWn  re-^   crown  ahd  many  subjects  of  their  debts ;. 


for  tliat  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  office  of  account 
to  such,  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniences  were  all  remedied. by 
Ti>«tf»i4H.7.  *^^8  ^^  Parliament ;  as  namely,  by  acts 
SJmuwi^  of  Parliament  later  than  the  acts  of 
^'^-  entails,  made  4  H.  VIL    32  H.  VIIL 

A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales.  ^ 
26  H.  8.  ^y  ^  statute  made,  26  H.  VIIL  a 

tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
g  [J  J  treason  ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 

SulStw^  raent,  32  H.  VIIL  he  may  make  leases 
f  NiJSforfeit-  ^^^  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
i%5t'/SSS  years,  or  three  lives;  so  that  it  bo  not 
5S!.'St5e  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
ImtVf^oJiL  ^^  ^^y  1®^®  i"  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
SlWrim  reserved  than  the  tenants  hate  paid 
I'fhTdd,  to  for  n^ost  part  of  twenty-one  years  before, 
J'i  ''^^j'Thir*  ^^^  having  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
iS^euw.*'     doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 

made  33  H.  VIIL  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  his  account  for  his 
ofifice.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
have  two  privileges  only,  which  be  these.  Fifst, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parlies*  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  recovery. 
t>r  «w  new  <b-  ^"^  ^'  *s  *^  ^®  noted,  that  since  these 
JjJJ^jJjJJ*      notable  statutes,  and  remedies  provided 

which  it  an  en*    ~ 
lul  wlthaa  ad< 
ditioo. 


:  by  Statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
start  up  a  device  called  perpetuity, 
which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditionalt  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
his  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes,  and  far  greater : 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three 

_    ^,   descents,  as  often  they  do,  how  they 

tiMwwddbriiiK  are  tied,  the  next  heir    must  enter, 

ii»all  the  former        ,  ,  ...  ... 

iDeoBveDienM   who,  pcradventuro,  is  his  sob,  his  bro- 
ther, uncle»  or  kinsman,  and  this  raiseth 
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unkind  suits,  setting  all  that  kindred  at  jars^ 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  itie  prin-' 
cipal  parties  wasting  thieir  time  and  money  in 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  they 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to 
join  both  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  ^occasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest'  of  the 
family,  for  any  good  parpoje  of  well  seating  him- 
self, by  selling  that  which  lieth  far  ofi^  is  to  boy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  his 
daughters  or  younger  sons  should  have  feasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  perpetuity,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  wh^T6 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en- 
tailed  may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advancement  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 

Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous 
times  and  untowardly  lieirs,  they  might 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing 
their  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re* 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispo- 
sing it  to  their  own  or  to  their  children's  good : 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
bo  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have 
the  lands  secured  to  men's  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  his 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  TiMiarfaiid 
is  fec-simple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  ^SSHtH 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  AS!Jiiiid«r 
entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple.  SilffiJJi'  m 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  utter-  SSjSi'** 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land  ;  there- 
fore  he  that  maketh  ^  lease  for  life,  or  a  gif^  In 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
another  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee^sim- 
ple ;  but  after  a  fee^imple  he  can  limit  no  other 
estate.    And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee-simple  resteth 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.    The  differ^  TiMdiAnoe* 
ence  between  a  reversion  and  a  remain-  SJSSf  JJi 
der  is  this :  The  remainder  is  always  Am^Slw 
a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  the  ShS^iiS!^ 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.    But  the  rever- 
sion is  an  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail ; 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing, 
with  livery  and  seisin,  and  cannot  be  by  words. 
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And  if  the  girer  will  dispose  of  thci 
SSrt^i^&  reversion  after  it  remaineth  in  himself, 
rmnioo.  jjg  jg  ^^  Jq  j^  jjy  writing,  and  not  by 
word,  and  the  tenant  is  to  hare  notice  of  it,  and 
to  atturn  it,  which  is  to  give  his  assent  by  word, 
or  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  an^  except  the  tenant 
will  thus  atturn,  the  party  to  whom  the  reversion 
is  granted  cannot  have  the  reversion,  neither  can 
TV  toMBt  Boi  ^^  compel  him  by  any  law  to  atturn, 
S7ital!?b!t  except  the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by 
JSSi'SiSi.  fine;  and  then  he  may  by  writ  pro- 
•d  by  fiM.  vi(jed  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
purchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine  ihe  reversion 
shall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for  any 
wastes  in  houses,  woods,  &c.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
fee-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeit, 
ures,  extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 

Lands  are  conveyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
by  feofifment,*  which  is,  where  by  deed 
lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
and  livery  and  seisin  made  according 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed ;  if  a 
lesser  estate  than  fee^imple  be  given, 
and  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
called  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee-simple  be  con- 
veyed, but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or 
gift  entail  as  abovementioned. 
wiMt  fi  ftw  ii,  A  fine  is  a  real  agreement,  be^nning 
SlSio^!  i)^vis,llasx  est finaUs  Concordia,  &>c.  This 
•d  Uvby.  ig  Jqjjq  before  the  king^a  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  concerning  lands  that 
B  man  should  have  from  another  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  the  heirs 
males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain,  whereupon 
rent  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or  cove- 
nants. This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
upon  this  fine  are  four  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas;  that  is,  in  every  term  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
mations ended,  he  loseth  his  right,  for 
ever,  except  he  bo  an  infant,  a  woman 
covert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
his  right  is  saved ;  so  that  he  claim  within  &ve 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband's  full  age, 
recovery  of  his  wits,  or  return  from  beyond  the 
riMttt  feoff.  ^^*  "^is  fine  is  called  a  feoffment 
Motorracord.  ^  rccord,  because  that  it  includeth  all 
that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  further  of  his 
own  nature,  and  barreth  entails  peremptorily, 
whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  five  years  or 
not,  if  he  claim  by  him  that  levied  the  fine. 

Ilecoveries  are  where,  for  assurances 


I  yam  dob 
■  lamth 


8. 

4.  Bcywdan. 


riMw*.  of  lands,  the  parties  do  agree,  that  one 

shall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  good  right  to.  the  land,  and  the 
other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 
allege  that  he  bought  tho  land  of  I.  H.  who  had 


warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that  I.  H.  may  her 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  c«.n«i 
is  called  the  common  voucher.  This  IS^J^JSg 
1.  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he  ^'^ 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be  as- 
signed him  in  his  matter  of  defence,  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  who  vouched  him  to  war- 
rant it. 

Therefore  tlie  demandant  who  hath  j^gnentter 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  IJSjS^";^^* 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  «^» '»«»"• 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  the  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  I.  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his,  jodnwiotfor 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  never  ISS 'wmidi 
will.    And  by  this  device,  grounded  lH^oi^.^** 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  »"'"**'• 
first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for 
it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it. 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  ^  rw>wryb». 
remainders  and  reversions  that  should  S^i|dtu*S* 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  ^JfiSiS'*' 
where  the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  *«««««»■• 
and  keepeth  the  reversion  to  himself,  then  neither 
the  heir,  nor  the  remainder,  nor  reversion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remainders  Thir^wnwhy 
and  reversions  are  thus  barred  is  be-  ve^i^SoT* 


cause  in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad-  HS^iS"; 
judged  against  the  cryer  that  was  •*^' 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  have  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  the  land 
itself  and  also  to  have  recompense;  and,  therer 
fore,  he  loseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  first  invented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  mht^*^ 
is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  taiibrmntbti* 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  they  h^  Skbiw 
could  find  law  for  it.    And  now  by  use,  nion*<S»ej^ 
those  recoveries  are  become  common  wwce»fot 
assurances  against  entails,  remainders, 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasers have  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
version, but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  Uiem  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the  ..    ^     /  ^ 
estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  Intent  mcot^Md  r^ 
of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  e«uit  ^h  ■*«. 

.   .  .      /.  1  1  t        lie  iccordiM  la 

writing,  before  the  act  was  done;  As  ita-imroioT 
for  example ;  they  make  a  writing  that 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffment, 
or  suffer  a  common  recovery  to  the  other,  but  the 
use  and  intent  is,  that  one  should  have  it  for  hiw 
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life,  and  after  his  decease,  a  strahger  to  hare  it  in 
tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee^simple.  In  this  case 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  nse 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  by  reason  of  the 
statute  made  27  H.  VIII.  conveying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ac- 
cording to  &e  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 
Busaia*,  ni«,  UpoD  this  statutc  Is  likswiso  ground* 
Jj^2^g£  ed  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 
UiiSSdTpol!'  veyances,  viz.  bargains,  sales,  oove- 
oMitttuta.  nants,  to  stand  seised  to  uses ;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoineth 
the  possession  to  it,  and  turneth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath. 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 

to  hold  the  land  in  eorudeniia  bom  viri. 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
give  *  you  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money, 
bnt  you  made  me  no  assurance  of  it.  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 

was  made  of  27  H.  YIII.  and  now  this 
tterawwbore-  statutc  conjoincth  and  containeth  the 
haiLSJ^*^  land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for 
"^*  my  money  paid  to  you  have  the  land 

itself,  without  any  other  conveyance  from  you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 

^  But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
H.i.doihnot  statute  did  foresee  that  it  would  be 
ETptyiDMri  mischievous  that  men's  lands  should 

SBOLtj  without  1  1       1        -  1  i. 

adMdindeated  SO  suddcnly,  upou  tho  payment  of  a 

little  money,  be  conveyed  from  them, 
perad venture  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
strainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gravely  pro- 
vide another  act  in  the  same  parliament,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  money,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 

made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 
H  &  extenieih  thc  sald  writiug  also  within  six  months 
•ad  iiMorponte  enrolled  in  some  of  the  courts  at  West- 
tiMf  diduMto    minster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 

shire  where  the  land  lieth,  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 

The  fif\h  conveyance  of  a  fine  is  a 
umITSS    conveyance  to  stand  seised  to  uses.    It 

is  in  this  sort ;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
Upon  taifrw.  Writing  undcr  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
teSildSS*  that  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
SKki^M  he  will  stand  seised  of  his  lands  to  their 
lSi!^Sith?*'  uses,  either  for  life  in  tail  or  fee,  so  as 
&l*iblXoB  h®  ^^^^^  ^®®  cause ;  upOn  which  agree- 
•teg«tjd,b7     jjjgjj^  jjj  writing  there  ariseth  an  equity 

or  honesty,  that  the  land  should  go 
according  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason 


allowing  these  provisions,  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  use.  '  And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  37  H.  VIII.  beforemen- 
tioned,  conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  oovenant  to  stand  seised  ^  „^^^^  ^^ 
to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta-  ^jHHaf 
tute,  a  conveyance  of  land,  and  with  SSSSS^ 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale;  ]^'^1^"S 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrc^ment  as  a  ^iuTJi^ 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  SSTiSIJ^ 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  must:  and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he 
agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife, 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  he  meaneth  to  marry, 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  conti* 
derations  of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  eonsideratiotis  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services^  or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  fboffment,  or  recovery,  ^^  ^^^  g^ 
he  may  then  appoint  the  use  to  vrYkom  J^viT 
he  listeth,  without  respect  of  marriage,  S'lSiili* 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that  i^'igg|,Ti*^ 
case  his  own  will  and  declaration  ^SiJ^oUi 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.  It  is  jS^SiJ^ 
not  80  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but  «»«««• 
agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  bath  taken 
any  thing,  ae  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  sale, 
and  covenant,  to  stand  to  uses. 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  is  a 
will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  iboearkM  bf 
veyance  was  first  ordained  by  statute 
made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  statute  no  man 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  bo- 
rough town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  Tb«»ot«b.  ' 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law ;  ^Ji*ii^ 
that  men  in  warSf  or  suddenly  falling  J^Sii  *!*  * 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  «»■>«■«•»• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery,  which  lack  of  time 
would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  was 
hard:  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men*s  minds  might  alter  upon  further  proofs  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  rimamitbtt 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  JSiuIirSS. 
the  last  instant  the  disposing  of  his  iHi  %ij^ 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  di$pose  ^nSi^uf  Jm 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  SSS^oiSSbS 
men  used  this  device.  |!Um«S^ 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  ffSS/JS;* 
their  lands,  in  their  good  health,  to 
firiends  in  trust,  properly  called,  feoffees  in  tmet| 
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and  then  thej  would,  by  their  wills,  declare  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands ;  and 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust;  and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
land,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
should  make  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate  itself  of  the 
land  should  have  done ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 

By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
wea'Sr^ttias  uso,  Uioro  worc  many  inconveniences 
'"  "^  (as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a' rea- 
sonable cause),  viz.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  elxtent  for  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  from  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  call  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoff*ee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
could  hare  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 
Tbt  hnte  f4  Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
ZHbydSHm  *®y  increased,  were  remedied  by  di- 
itnS.u!^  vers  statutes ;  as,  namely,  hy  a  statute 
SS«'J.t  of  1  H.  VI*  and  4  H.  VIII.  it  was  ap- 
iSlTi^isVi.  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 
against  him  which  tdketh  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eutuy  queuuhj  d^  statute  made 
1  R.  III.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eethty  que 
u»e  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow- 
lodged.  4  H.  YII.  the  heir  otaduy  que  use  in  Xo 
be  in  ward.  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  eettuy  que  use. 
Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily, 
in  the  end  27  H.  VIII.  the  Parliament, 
purposing  to  take  away  all  those  uses, 
and  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 
form  of  cohveying  of  lands  by  public 
livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,  did 
ordain,  that  where  lands  ^ere  put  in 
trust  or  use,  there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
■Qch  term  and  time  fs  he  had  the  us*. 
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By  this  statute  of  27  H.  VIIL  the  uwbat«aa«t 
power,  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  Hitt^^goi 
clearly   taken   away   amongst   those  JS^hiii 
frauds;  whereupon  32  H.  VIIL  another  *»^"^  ^ 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.    First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.    Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another 
man's  life,  or  term  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  32  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another; 
and  then  being  thus  seised,  for  all  the  *>*«>  of  apH« 
land  he  holdeth  in  soccage  tenure,  he  €»9»,k»amM 

.  . ,         .;,  till  «•*»'»•  *«'  «*o 

may  give  it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any  i«rt.oitb« 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king ;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soccage  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship,  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  ThttbiHr*rt 
service  of  a  subject,  he  can  devise  of  SJ'iiirto'llI 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third  K:;«;^3r'2: 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by  ^^^      ^ 
descent,  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  roan  that  hath  three  acres  AeenTrranM 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  knight's  Jf,e'ui3r,te£ 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  his  wife  t^,^^^ 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  !h2i?y!S!'*of* 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  pro-  ^off^ottilhiJii 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  f^^^f^*' 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  bat  most 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  mus^ 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as  Butae 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or 
children,  by  conveyance^ 
time,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery, 
bargain,  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand 
seised  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the 
heir.  But  if  the  heir  be  within  age 
when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.  But  at  full  age  the  heif 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  according 
to  the  conveyance  made  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that 
all  lands  which  the  father  leaveth  to 
descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simple, 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ; 
and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king,  *^- 
nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermeddle  with  the  rest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus  |  if  rtmnmmmtt 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  ^£lX^ 
misstoh  out  of  the  court  of  wards,  JViillSr** 
whAreupon  a  Jury  by  oath  must  set 
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forth  80  much  as  shall  make  xvp  the  thirds,  except 
the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  he  no  wardship 
due  to  the  king^  then  the  other  lord  is  to  hare  this 
supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
jury  thereupon.  - 

TheiutotM  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  those  cases  the  statutes  do 
STiS^riorto  give  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  will 
hTnSlWJ*  to  set  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
prt,?S'bJ'"*  yf\^i<^^  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
muiuk^'ilLt  neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it. 
fcSl't!?J«f  ^  '^"^  '^  ^*  ^®  "^^  enough,  yet  they  muet 

roiof  Um  n.L    ^\^Q  ^^^^  J„  pgp^^  3^^  Q^ly  Jj^^g  ^  g^p 

ply  in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  thu 
rest.  ' 

Property  in  goods. 


Of  the  several  ways 
whereby  a  man  may 
get  property  in  goods 
or  chattels. 


1.  By  gift. 

2.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

4.  By  waving. 

5.  By  straying. 

6.  By  shipwreck. 

7.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration* 
.10.  By  legacy. 


I.  Property  by  gift. 

AMf^tpti  ^y  gift  the  property  of  goods  may 
iivrhiiS'riS.  ^^  passed  by  word  or  writing;  but  if 
SiwMbLa,  t^cre  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
SliSMhee*..  all  hls  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
SSi'iriX  done  upon  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  the  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
Is  void,  as  against  those  to  whom  he  stood  in- 
debted ;  but  as  agaipst  himself,  his  own  executors 
or  administrators,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterward  ^ 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 

II.  By  sale. 

wbaMs  atti«  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  Sale 
JSS  M^*^  any  man  may  cpnvey  his  own  goods  to 
JSTrie'rSJioa  ^othcr :  and  although  he  may  fearexe- 
SlJ*SrSlr*°  cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  theni 
outright  for  money  at  any  time  before 
the  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion of  trust  between  them ;  paying  the  money, 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again ;  for  that  trust,  in 
such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 


Ill,  By  theft,  or  inking  in  jest, 

B0«r  a  Ale  in  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
IhU  to'iSl'  ^  ^^  i®at  If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 
**"^-  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

PT  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser  or  fdon  | 


carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  tfaem 
this  sale^oth  bar  me  of  the-|Mroperty  of  my  good*, 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  mast  be  ridden  two 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o*clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  the 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me 
not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a 
market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  the 
seller  of  his  ))ropertyY  it  must  be  sale  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that 
I  nature  are  sold.  As  for  example :  if  a  aad^t 
'man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  mh^a/^SlaL 
'  Smithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  '^"^ 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  maikets 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  horses. 
So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  in 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  saving  Sundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  of 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shopy  or  any,  others 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the  true 
owner,  et  sic  in  simiUbua, 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods  the  TheowBer»»y 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  SJiVSJ* 
the  owner  may  seize  them  again  where-  '**'*^ 
soever  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  in 
fair  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen,  and  that 
bona  fide  withovLi  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  he  condemned  of  the 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the  same,  or 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to 
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Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  JJJ'jJ, 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  ^^SSJa 
may  take  them  again.  And  if  he  make  iJ2i^,jKrit 
no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  ^^mtion.  • 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  justice  requireth,  that  is,  to 
have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guilty 
(though  he  be  hot  hariged,  nor  have  judgment  of 
death,)  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the  indict- 
ment; in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  |>arty  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  waving  of  goods. 
By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotteti  thus. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods  being  pursued,  flieth 
away  and  leaveth  the  goods*  This  leaving  is 
called  waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ; 
oxeept  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  it  by 
custom  or  charter. 

But  if  the  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  found 
guilty,  or  outlawed  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of 
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these  goods,  he  shall  have  restitatioii  of  these 
goods  as  before. 

V.  By  ttraying. 

By  straying  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  got- 
ten. When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds, 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  grounds  or  manors  they  come  causeth 
them  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  put  about  their 
necks,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  true  owner  claimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
have  all  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
king. 

VI.  Wrceky  and  when  it  thaU  be  said  to  ht^ 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
80  that  no  living,  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
began  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
those  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
lord  of  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
them  by  custom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  Forfeitures. 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  got- 
ten. If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
of  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  jury,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
felony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  sufier  the 
exigent  to  go  fortli  against  him,  although  he  be 
not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
license,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgment  he 
forfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
ter  can  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
will  not  serve,  except  it  he  so  ancient,  that  it 
hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 
time. 

VIII.  By  executorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  executors  thereof,  these  executors  have  by 
the  will  and  death  of  the  parties  all  the  property 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward- 
shipsy  and  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those 
things. 

Eifumrtmay,  Thoso  cxccutors  may  meddle  with 
JJ^p^^SU^  the  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
iSlriTJItoo  t^^y  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot 
(uraaydcbc  faring  au  action  for  any  debt  or  duty 
before  they  have  proved  the  will. 
Vol.  III.— 34 


The  proving  ofthe  will  is  thus.  They 
are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop^s  orttMwiuiH 
court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the.auwritu 
witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop's  officers  are  to  keep  the 
will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment   under   the  bishop's  seal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  will 
proved. 

IX.  By  letters  of  administration. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  gSodM 
dieth  without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the 
executors  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  ofthe 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  ihe  rest,  adpios  usus. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  ofthe 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  ofteQ 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think 
meet.  It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 

In  which  controversy  the  rule  is  wiwwiheto. 
thus :  That  if  the  party  dead  had,  at  ^^i^ 
the  time  of  his  death,  bona  nolabilia  in  !£ iJS^SS 
divers  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  SSJS^J£„ 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  S^tthftd. 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  '"''"*^'"*- 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  out ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  EMcit»L.y 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorship  J^""'" 
coming  before  tiie  bishop,  so  that  he 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying 
legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse ;  and 
if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  \  SteS*" 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  they  JSS.*^ 
will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu-  J;  JSSSS*'*' 
tor  shall  be  further  charged  with  debts  f*K4  ^,^ 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods  TT^book, 
come  to  his  hands.    So  that  he  foresee  5^,S£***' 
that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants*  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracts 
by  word.    For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  the  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
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by^shop-books  and^contraets  before  those  by  bond, 
arrearages  of  rent,  and  senrants'*  or  workmei^> 
WA^es,  he  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  gireth  them  choice, 
that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in 
equal  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
may  pay  whidi  of  them  he  will,  before 
any  suit  brought  against  him;  but  if 
suit  be  brought  he.  must  pay  them  that  get  judg- 
ment against  him. 

▲II70M4SWQ.  ^"y  ^"^^  executor  may  convey  the 
SiiTi  M  S  goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com- 
jrtier^bjrt  if  a  panion,and  anyone  by  himself  may  do 
ISrJlSJi^t  ^^  ^^<^^  aB  all  together ;  but  one  man*s 
£?ta»SJL  releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
self that  did  so  release  or  convey. 
Oiimw'mot  ^^^  i^  ^*  not  80  with  administrators, 
adauAirtfttDn.  fQj  ^j^y  jjjiyg  ^J^^  ^j^  authority  given 

them  by  the  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author- 
ity being  given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  joined  together. 

EsBcotor  diflth  ^^^  ^^  an  executor  die  making  an 
?S5?fiit!**"  executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 
^,gSS.  cutor  to  the  first  testator. 
teMoAe fint  Bu^  if  ^  administrator  dife intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shaU  not  beexe- 
eutor  or  administrator  to  the  firsts  But 
in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  call 
SiJSSttldV*  *®  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
^  ««^  tration  of  the  firM  testator's  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  died  intes- 
tate. Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good^ 
And  so  if  an  administ^tor  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 
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If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay  £«««*«» 
debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  SS^SSSr* 
qwn  money,  he  may  retain  so  much  of 
the  goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man  Ej,anon  « 
makethawill  and  executors,  and  giveth  SS'lSSji. 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  lega-  tSS*^'^ 
des  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of  SSdibiC 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have  **•  **«■«** 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  other 
goods  beiqueathed  unto  him',  is  said  to  be  in  him ; 
but  he  may  not  enter  near  take  his  legacy  without 
the  assent  of  the  executors,  or  one  of  them, 
because  the  executors  are  charged  to  pay  debts 
before  legacies.    And  if  one  of  them  assent  to 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  his 
own  purse  if  there  be  not  otherwise  sufficient  to 
pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  tj^i^^  ^ 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  tS^^ 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  JSiSfeo?" 
servants'  or  workmen's  wages;  and  S*5\fw«* 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  or 
contract  by  word;  for  before  them  legacies  are 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  E^j^tonwy 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  £J-'2*J^ 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  Hute!.*di 


first ;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  3fi,ytyy 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  towdA*^ 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money-legacy.    But 
they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 
'  If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no  ^^^^^  ^  ^' 
executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  SStJ?^  "* 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra-  SSSii^to 
tion  eum  testamento  annexoj  and  take  J^J 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  *" ' 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  sudi  sort  as  ^ 
executor  should  have  done,  if  he  had  been  named* 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  KIN6'0  SOUCITOR-OSNfiRAL, 

IN   CERTAIN    GREAT  AND    DIFFICULT   CASES. 


TO  MY  LOVING  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOWS, 


READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARfllSTERS,  AND  STUDENTS  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

I  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  but  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
worthy  of  should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
that,  not  only  in  the  ancient  times,  hut  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches* 
and  as  they  term  them,  pleadings,  whioh  have  heen  made  in  judicial  cases  where  the  cades  were  mighty 
and  famous,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  Cicero, 
a  Demosthenes^  or  an  Machines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative, 
but  a  Marion  and  a  iPavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  sam6 
should  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases. 
And  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with 
the  substance  of  the  reasons,  lately  used  by  Sif  EkiijRrard  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  I  could  have  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun;  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  .order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Nevertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
thai  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  theia. 
withal,  in  regard  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  munioipid 
laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
they  grow  high  upon  thd  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains ;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  qsed 
extraordinaiy  diligence ;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  un^ 
profitable.  This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Gratis  Inx,  the 
place  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  procedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  council^; 
and  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
to  yours,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  owu 
in  a  book,  but  in  any  other  good  office  and  eflect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may 
enable  me  unto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  And  so  t  l^id  you  right  heartily 
farewell. 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

Francis  Bacon. 
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CASE   OF   IMPEACHMENT   OF    WASTE. 

ARGUED 
BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER. 


'  ^  The  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is,  in  substance,  but  one,  familiar  to  be 
put,  but  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is.  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
property  of  the  timber  trees,  after  severance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  1 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this 
question  sails  in  eonfluerUiit  aquarum,  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinion  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
conceive,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
tlie  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the  question 
Toceive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men's  con- 
veyances a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth :  ?ind,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  tdta- 
que  tmpetiUone  vasti:  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
tototly  spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
^e  question  by  dny  other  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  Th^at  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
it  transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  properjty  of  it  goes 
where  the  inheritant^e  was  before.  And  thus 
much  hy  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or  transfer 
It  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  ^econd  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  absque  impeiitione  vasti,  I 
will  also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other 
assertions. 


First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estate 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words ;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules 
of  law. 

And,  lastly,  That  if  the  interpretation  seem 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  comn/Onwealth, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships'  judgment 
to  our  constrnctiom 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance ;  which 
may  seerii  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  Uiat 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  parcel 
of  the  inheritance  unsevered,  inherit  in  the  rever^ 
sion,  severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clause 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance ; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber  trees, 
rocks,  houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  ar&  called  by  some 
arbores  subterranex,  because  that  as  trees  have 
great  branches  and  amaller  boughs  and  twigs,  sdi 
have  they  in  their  region  greater  -and  smaller 
veins ;  so  if  we  had  in  England  Ijeds  of  porcelain, 
such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  Is  a 
kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sub- 
stance, this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no 
doubt  part' of  the  inheritance*  Then  are  the  ordi- 
nary parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  Uiese  much  in  one.  degree^ 
so  there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber  trees^  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hath  a 
double  nature;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  is 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tran- 
sitory and  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  even  gold  and  precious  stone,  which  is  more 
durable  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once  sever- 
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M«T>i^cMe  ed.  And  this  is  not  because  it  be- 
KuSriuaeet  comcth  moTable,  for  there  b&  moT- 
locai.  **""  able  inheritances,  as  villains  in  gross, 
and  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
but  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their 
nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
an  inheritance. 

And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire 


tb«*u2^th  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England, 
!.ili^»iilSr  and  the  consent  which  they  have  with 
tu*rS«K^  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature 
''*^'  itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 

that  tfi  regwnt  ehmentari  nihil  est  sternum^  ni$i 
ptr  propagaiioMm  apceiei^  aut  per  tuccessiohem 
par  Hum, 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not 
in  individuo,  but  by  supply  and  succession  of 
parts.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire  that  was 
nourished  by  the  virgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  fire  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
in  perpetual  renovation.  So  it  is  of  the  sea  and 
waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  and  mines, 
quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth,  they  are 
corruptible  individually,  and  maintained  only 
by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. 

According  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitatioil  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
inheritances  and  things  transitory;  foritallow- 
eth  no  portions  of  the  earth,  nd  stone,  no  gold,  no 
mineral,  no  tree,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
ance than  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  tnd  so  are 
capable  of  supply  in  their  parts ;  for  by  their  con- 
tinuance of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profoutkd  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
ehiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accoimted  dis- 
course, as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  Seioli^  may 
esteem  them. 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 
natnre  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 
upon  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 
what  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 
owner  of  inheritance,  and  what  to  the  particular 
tenant,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case, 
tkt  coaMBt  of  First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 
CdTTi  u?i«  ^  ^^6  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
Jj  {iJi;jI'it  joinodf  which  have  obtained  the  repu- 
JjJteSTr'i  tation  to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 
^^1^  to  ^^c^9  snd  such  as  being  destroyed  are 
JXiwiSi  ^^^  ^^^  ^y  long  time  renewed ;  and  to 
JS^oti^H.  t*»fi  tsrminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 
*•  itBt  4  u.  7.  ygg^g  j|g  jjj^  tender  and  feeble  against  the 
force  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 
return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  agaiii 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inhe- 


ritance and  narticular  estate  is  in  effect  their 
dotninium  and  ums-frueius ;  for  so  it  was  con- 
ceived upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  VII.  which  was  penned, »» that  the  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus^ 
bandry,"  that  the  word  owner,  which  answereth 
to  dominus,  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe^ 
ritance ;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  uppeareth  by  the  register  out  j^^  ^„  ^ 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  ^"foinS^ 
the  waste  is  laid  to  he  ad  exhseredatiot^  SliJliilJi?' 
em,  which  presupposeth  hsn-editatem  t 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quia  privaiio  proesupponit  actum. 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  Th«rt.tBtt»f 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  ^,]^Jg;^ 
served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  JSTiSySlI? 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod  *«*«** 
reeuperet  rem  vaaiatam ;  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
locum  fHuiaium^  which  shows,  that  res  and  loeu9 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently ;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto 
the  stem  continues.    And  therefore  it  is  notably 
ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,  that  if  the  ter- 
miner do  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover   treble 
damages  for  them  severally.    But,  says  the  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
MuUin's  case   in  the  commentaries,  ^^^^^ 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees  *^ 

tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ;  <*  for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  avenue  of  the^  inheritance,  and 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself.*' 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herlackenden's  case,  j;_^,  ^^ 
L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  62.  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal case ;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessooi 
or  if  the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chat, 
tel  divided;  which  shows  plainly,  though  they 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  still  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  you  go  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  clearly  they 
are  reannezed.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man 
buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
19 
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lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com  stands, 
I  say  plainly  it  is  reaffixed,  for  porta  eopulantur 
cwn-foribua. 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope- 
ration the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not 
be  punished;  for  though  the  new  reason  be, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  go  from  my  old  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
**•  for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him." 

But  this  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminer's  estate,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  plight  as  he  received  it;  and  therefore 
iiMdcrinim^  the  woT^firmorius^  which  is  the  word 
SSJjKiS*  of  the  statute  of  Marlebiidge,  cometh, 
^  as  I  conceive,  afirnutndo ;  because  he 

makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and,  accordingly,  feodi  fitmay  fee- 
f&rm,  is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
the  inheritance  certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  lieth  aloft ;  his  interest  is  in  suparfide^ 
not  in  prifundo^t  he  hath  but  tunieam  terras^  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the 
pitch  come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

Tte  *vu«ies  ^0  we  see  the  evidence,  whicih  is/)ro. 
tS^SUSi  pugnaeulumhsaredit€UU,^e(oTiie6B^nd 
^  defence  of  the  land  belongeth  not  to  the 

lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  account* 
p^^Sh^na.  ed  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  ho» 
VRl  Ftoti.  mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continn- 
Mi|Diori«^au  ance  m  the  blood  of- lord  and  tenant. 
Neither  for  my  own  opinion  can  a  par- 
ticular tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  mariesr^ 
ou  pourfcm^fitz  ehevaUer ;  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  It  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  gtrnun  terrm^  a  sprout  of  the 
earth,  the  law  giveth  it  ta  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  timber  tree,  and  bath  a  nature 
solid  and  durable,  the  law  cairieth  it  to  the  lessor. 
Hut  after  again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard, 


and  its  solid  parts  grow  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet 
saith,  nonjam  mater  a  Hi  ieUtu  viresque  minigtrtrt^ 
then  the  law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This 
is  true  jnstice,  this  is  mum  cutque  trtbucre  f  the 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure  and 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  les-  Ttephmeuia 
see  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call  a  IJlctTPSS* 
special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that  SiSTpiSrj 
name.  He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  SiSiS^oi'^ 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  *»*««^ 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol  diamond 
growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  the  pan- 
nage ;  why  1  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inheritance  of 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soil.  He  shall 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  1  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  all 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any 
special  property  in  the  tree.  But  about  words  we  ^ 
will  not  difier. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  con- 
sort, ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitory  in« 
terest;  and  you  cannot  alter  this  order  of  law  by 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  yon 
in  the  proper  place.  And  therefore  the  tree  stand* 
ing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance* 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion^  that  by 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be 
altered ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel 
transitory  after.  This  is  pregnant  and  followeth 
of  itself,  for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and;  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  uti  arbor  eadeU  itajaeet. 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the 
parts;  he  thatowneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread, 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire, 
owneth  the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack- 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  '***' 
somewhat  plain  terms;  and  to  say  that  it  were  an 
absurd  thing,  that  the  lessee  which  hath  a  parti* 
cular  interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abso- 
lute property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inher^ 
ance :  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body* 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk*  These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  conclu- 
sion so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  vouch  the  < 
authorities  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the 
tree,  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation 
than  to  proof,  and!  need  it  not,  because  I  do  main- 
tain that  in  ^I  these  cases  the  property  is  i^  the 
lessor. 
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nnMtit^  ^^  therefore  I  will  use  adistribcu 
^dU!f«.  ^®^  which  rather  presseth  the  proof. 
SSftopwt.  The  question  ii  of  property.  There  be 
three  arguments  of  property ;  damages, 
seisure,  and  grant :  and  according  to  these  I  will 
examine  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books.  ' 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ererrecover 
damages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property ;  for 
the  damages,  which  he  recovereth,  are  of  two 
natures,  either  for  the  special  property,  as  they 
call  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this, 
to  avoid  length,  I  will  select  three  books,  one 
where  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
another  where  he  shall  recover  but  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
standeth  merely  apon  a  special  reason. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  III. 
44 E.  3»  t  w.  ^  2^^  yf\ieTe  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant 
for  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  answer 
in  waste ;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
d  amages,  though  per  aeeidens,  may  appear  plainly. 

For  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  dischargedi  other- 
wise than  for  the  special  property. 

The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 

^  where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 

himself  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
but  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop- 
pings, because  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  111.  f.  44,  where 
4i&3»L44.    .^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  lessee  fell  trees  to 

repair  the  barn,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own 
default,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away, 
he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 
And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appearetb 

notably  by  the  book  38  Jiss.  f.  1.  If 
^^'-^  the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the 
tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
showeth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
empl(^nDient. 

Nay,  6  E.  IV.  f.  100,  goeth  farther 

and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
which  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and 
determines,  as  Herlackenden's  case  saith,  by 
severance;  for,  then,  magis  dignum  irahit  adae 
minus  dignum  f  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 
pay  the  workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 
tree  which  are  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the 
first  demonstration  of  property,  which  is  by 
damages;    except  yon  will   add    the  ease  of 

27  H.  VIII.  i.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that 

if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever* 
■ion  iom  a  lease  for  jro^»«  and  letsae  for  yean 
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fell  timber  trees,  they  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  general 
in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
meane  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  otiier. 

Now,  for  the  setsnre,  you  may  not  look  for 
plentiful  authority  in  that^  for  the  lessor,  which 
had  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  fi^r 
treble  damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  withoni 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  yon 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  action 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pL  22^  is  express,  where  at  the 
king's  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Daroy, 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king-s  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the  trees^ 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  salthf 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by 
tbeir  fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  against  a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian, 
no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a  manor.  80  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
.trespass  for  them;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  again  in  H  H.  VII.  the  words  of 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the      '  ' 
lessor  may  take  them;  for  they  are  his;  and 
seemeth  to  take  some  difference  between  them 
and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appeare  34  E.  III.  f.  6,  abridged  by  ^^^^^ 
Brooke  tit.  Waiter  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber 
of  a  bouse  which  fell  by  tempest;  and,  saith  the 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor; 
tind  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore« 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Heriackenden's 
case  goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will 
re-edify  it;  but  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment* 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewise 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  ^^^^ 
it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shpdl 
punish  him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  of  the  substances.    And  to  of  great  tr«it; 
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bat  Danby  goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  that 
gives  him  the  thing,"  doth  likewise  give  hira 
means  to  come  by  it ;  but  they  both  agree  that 
the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus  much  for 
th^  seisure. 

For  the  grant;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of  , 
property  as  the  other  two;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property^  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
21  H.  VI.  <that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  after  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  dc  futura, 
expectant;  butit  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
MtfWMdADd  in  ^^o  notable  cases,  namely,  the- case 
5«dm.  c  Qf.  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  EU  in 
communi  banco  i  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  over  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
Forterud  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
•paK^r^caK.    ^^^  fioord,  defendant,  28  Eliz.  rot.  820. 

Noiiv  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  th&  interest  of  the  windfalls, 
7H.«.  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where, 

44E.3,t44.  ^p^n  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  snccision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into,  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear,  and  Uien  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  failed,  and  you  have  a  special 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
djd  but  rend  them»  ai^d  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  aAer.  And,  secondly, 
.  you  have  ill  luck  with  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  bat  wastes,  per  aecidenSf 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
I.H.4  f.ML  which  arb  6  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
luilio.  Bier,  t  90,  Mervin's  .case ;  and  you 
might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
must  be  understood  for  the  special  prpperty,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree;  for  those  two  booka 


speak  not  a  word  what. he- shall  recover,  nor  that 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  E.  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  4hat  distingaisheth  where 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely;  yea,  but 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ 
shall  4)urport  arbore$  tuas,  which  is  true  in  respect 
of  the  special  property ;  ncitlier  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as .  upon  lands  recovered 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  donumt 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  books, 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  tres-  ^J^^f^. 
pass  lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  but/only  waste; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  W  et 
armi$t  and  wotrid  have  come  fitly  in  question  if 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  Uy  be  in  the  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law;  and  that  although  the 
common  law  would  not  so  fat  protect  the  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  action, 
where  the  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law-  never  took  from  him  his  property;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  and 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  ^  the  third  assertion,  that  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom- 
pense to  the  lessor;  which,  needs  no  long  speech : 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense 
for  property;  and,  therefbre,  that  (he  statute  of 
Gloucester  giving  damages  should  exclude  pro- 
perty. The  authority  seems  ^  *>®  ^^  ,^B.4.f  a 
£.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catosbey,  afl^miing 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trees, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at 
will,  because  he  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute, 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  he 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  man 
shall  not  have  boUi  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  receperuni  mereedem  mam.  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  case  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recov^r  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of.  Gloucester 
thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
straining the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
imply  a  property :  wheieto  a  better  casQ  cannot 
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be  pat  than  the  case  upon  the  statute  de  donU 
amdiUonaUbus,  where  there  are  po  words  to  give 
any  reversion  or  remainder;  and  yet  the  statute 
giving  a  formedonj  where  it  lay  not  before,  being 
but  an  action,  implies  an  actual  reversion  and 
remainder. 

A«t>tiitenTi|c  Thus  have  I  passed  over  the  first 
^i^MbL  ^^^  P****  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
'**'  the  longer,  because  I  shall  have  use  of 

it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  absque 
impetHione  vaati.  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
grant  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whereof  the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive.  ' 
notnMot  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
f'^'f^'  not  affirm  that  this  clause  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso- 
lution in  Herlackenden's  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state 
detennined.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
and  determines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
life,  the  privilege  is  gohe. 

3  ^  3^         And  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  HI.  and 

""••■  28  H.  Vra.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  vie,  the 
remainder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the  privilege  is 
gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plaiidy  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property,  beither 
can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's 
case  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
that  he  may  grant  the  land  with  the  elception  of 
the  trees  any  more  than  an  ordinary  lessee  t  Or 
shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  t  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste 
for  windfalls  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
clause.  -  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
commit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
things,  1  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
why  should  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
strong  as  a  privilege  in  fact  t  as  in  the  case  of 
tenant  after  possibility :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
for  life  the  remainder  for  life  t  for  in  these  cases 
they  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
trenches  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  real' power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
neither  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  mouldeth 
estates,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
if  men  by  clauses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  run 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be 
mere  repugnancies  and  vanities.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  provided  the  feoffee 
shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  voidi 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repug 
nant  to  the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done, by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild- 
may's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be :  let  us  Come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the 
wbrds,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  bf  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theirs ;  and,  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construc- 
tion or  theirs.^ 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impedimentum  and  not  for  tm- 
petitiof  for  it  is  true  that  imptdimentum  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inter" 
ruptions,  as  well  in  pais  as  j uncial.  But  impttitio 
is  merely  a  judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  suit 
in  law,  and  upon  the  matter  all  one  with  implad^ 
tatio^  Wherein  first  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impetiiio,  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  in  and  the  verb  peto,  whereof  tha 
verb  peto  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrajudicial  t 
for  the  words  petit  judicium  petit  auditum  brevis, 
&c.,  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
lupaia,  it  is  rather  requitiiio  dian  petition  as  Kcei 
BSBpius  requititus  {  so  much  for  the  verb  jnefo.  But 
the  preposition  tn  enforceth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against :  as  Cicera  in  Verrem\  in  CatiHnam  ,- 
and  so  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  ther^ 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
adversary,  which  xtfiust  be  in  a  suit  in  law ;  and 
60  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pieced  in  bar,  that  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipum 
Johannem  et  Henricum  Porter  peiere  »eu  oceanonart 
non  debet,  that  is,  implaeitare. 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  1,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton 
Woods,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipeum  pro* 
indi  aliqualiier  impetere  ecu  oeeationare  non  debet,  ' 

So  in  the  book  of  entries,  f.  1,  Hi.  D.  15  H.  VH. 
rot.  2,  inter  plaeiia  regit,  et  tuper  hoe  venit  W,  H. 
oommonachue  abbatie  W,  loci  illiui  ordinarit, 
gereneque  vieee  iptius  abbatis,  ad  quoBCunque  elericoM 
de  quoHbet  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impetitoe  eitn 
irritatos  cahmniand*.  So  much  exviet  ueu  termini. 
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For  reason :  first,  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  severe, 
because  the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages^  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  because  the  lessee 
must  undertake  for  the  acts  of  strangers ;  where- 
upon I  infer,  that  the  reason  which  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  tfif/to,  was  caution  to  save,  and 
to  free  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisure ;  for  nuisances, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  pnay  be  released 
without  touching  the  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns 
cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
as  the  case  of  3l  JsBis,  I  Grant,  that 
A  dauM  tkat  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
power  movots  at  such  fcasts,  you  shall  distrain  for 
ifiiwmu&r  it  in  ray  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
sound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent.  So  as  I 
conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  but 
this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
amounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property)  and 
knit  to  a  state  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  tertium  penitus  ignoramus. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
t^o  by  inference,  and  the  third  direct. 
42  E.  8,  L  83,       '^^  ^^^  ^  ^  collect  upon  the  books 
«*•  of  42  Ed w.  III.  fol.  23  and  24,  by  the 

difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
court,  that  the  law  do&  intend  the  clause  of  dis- 
impeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute ;  for  there  the  princi- 
pal case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
no  bar  in  waste;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  have  been  impeach^sd 
for  waste,  clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  state  wi]l  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
wt>rds  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  action, 
are  good  and  allowed  by  law. 


The  same  reason  is  of  the  books    - . -^^ 
4  Ed.  IL  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  15,  and  17  tH. w»t.ik 
E.  in.  f.  7.   Fitzh.  tit  waste  101,  ^«.w-*» 
where  there  was  a  clause,  Quod  Ueeat 
faeert  commodum  tuum  rn^Hcri  mode  quo  potent. 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
the  lessor  %    Ntgo  eonatquenfiam  ,•  so  that  still  the 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  -discharge,  but  of 
the  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  out  of 
9  H.  VL  fol.  35.  Fitzh.  tjt.  waste 39,  ^^^^^ 
and  32  H.  YIII.  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  ntEb.titw«ii 
the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwith-  siKuniw, 
standing  this  clause  he  inserted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  reserve  unto  himself  r?medj 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  clause  should  have 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  would 
give  it,  namely.,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  then  Were 
the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all  one  as  if  it  were 
ahtque  impetiiiont  fmti^  pronso  quod  fumfaeUt 
voitum  {  which  are  contradictories :  and  note  well 
that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  VL,  the  proviso  is  quod 
nonfaeeat  vaatum  voluTitiitiumin  domtbu$  i  which 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in.  one  kind,  and  there- 
fore may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  the 
latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say«  a&tgt<« 
impetitione  wuii^  et  n  eoniigerit  ipntm  fueere 
vadum  tune  lieebit  reinirare.  And  Uiere  Shelley 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condition,  was  re- 
pugnant, it  is  salved  thus,  »ed  aHqui  ienueruntt 
that  this  word  impetitione  voiti  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punished  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  ought: 
those  aUqui  rede  tenueruni. 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  one 
27  H,  VI.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  8,  where  a  racPHdu 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  i^^'*^>> 
of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed  waste,  and  the 
rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dieUur^  but 
it  is  now  a  legjUur  f  and  a  query  there  is,  and  rea- 
son, or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spent 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  and  his  mother^  referred  to  my  Lord  Wrey 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confer- 
ence with  other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey 
in  Herlackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  loid 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  law, 
being  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  I  know  opt 
one  in  all  the  law  direct ;  they  press  the  j^upt- te. 
statute^  of  Marlebridge,  which  hath  an  *"*^'«M|fc 
exception  in  the  prohibition,  firmarii  non  fadent 
vaslum^  etc,  nisi  tpecialem  inde  kabuerint  ceneee' 
tionem  per  aeriptum  eonventioni»^  meniionem  fat' 
etefu,  quod  hoe  faeere  pouint.  This  presseth  not 
the  question;  for  no  man  dpabtetb,  bat  it  will 
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exoQBe  in  an  action  of  waste;  and,  again,  nUi 
habeant  tpeciakm  eoneessionem  may  be  meant  of 
an  absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themseWes ;  and 
otherwise  the  clause  ab$qtie  impeiitione  vatti 
taketh  away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth 
what  the  statute  bindeth ;  but  it  toucheth  not  the 
property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case,  in  bis  title  Of 
Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoffment  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  that 
the  feoffee  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
her  begotten;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with 
tenant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
own  words,  which  is,, that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go 
as  near  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
the  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
to  reach,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that 
c«i|Mpp«'t  ^^  ^^^  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
sEjlx.07«r,  scurel5r  put,  aind  condnded  in  diyision 
(•  1^  of  opinion ;  but  yet  so  as  it  rather 
makes  for  us.  The  case  is  3  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol. 
184,  and  is  in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease 
for  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
trees  to  John  a  Style,  jind  then  granteth  the  land 
and  trees  to  John  aJDown,  and  bihds  himself  to 
wanant  and  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  a  Style;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
trees ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
forfeited]  and  (hat  question resorteth  to  the  other 
question:  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  troesl  and  held  by 
Weston  and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which 
proves  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
that  clause  in  the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
that  case  the  exception  of  the  trees  tumeth  the 
«ase,  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  commoAi  as  is  conceived;  jet 
•inoe  the  authorities  have  not  improved,  but  con- 
demned it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error :  it 
is  bot  pedum  vua  e$t  vra,  not  reda  vita  ui  via. 
Bat  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  com- 
mon. It  is  true  t  find  it  first  in  19  E.  II.  I 
mean  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
now  introdace,  is  ancient.  And  therefore  you 
must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
law,  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
approve  it;  bat  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we 


agre0  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  Use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penalty  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  about  12  of  E.  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred, that  farmers  had  it  in  their  leases;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inheritance, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  Save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like 
an  inheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they 
presun^e  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of 
bonum  publicum^  certainly  this  clause  with  this 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  again;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God's 
name,  when  they  establish  their  states,  and  plant 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
portions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  <id  adtficationem^  and  not 
ad'destruetionemi  for  that  it  is  good  for  posterity, 
and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vtvxis  the 
$aurua  regfU  f  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,  but  of  our  island ; 
so  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  great  already ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  dmes  themselves  are  set  upon  "^aste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  author- 
ities of  law,\nd  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall, have  such  convey- 
ances, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  or 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause 
strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


THE    ARGUMENT 


LOW'S   CASE  OF   TENURES, 


IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  manor  of  Alderwasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  service  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Hcmry  IV,  King  Henry  VIH.  by  letters 
patei^t  the  19th  of  hi6  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfather  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  th$  land  in  question,  reserving 
twenty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
ianium  pro  omnibus  urvitiU^  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point.  Unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held 
as  the  man6r  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  soccage  according  to  the  last  reservation,  or  In 
capite  by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
1^  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  legU^  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 
Tto  vnc^  i»  "^4  n^y  second  proposition  is,  that 
uSiSiS^  admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the'tenancy 
KmSSiJ  8hou}d  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
JjyjJJ**  yet,  nevertheless,  the  manor  itself, 
"■***■'*  which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
capite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hath  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
is  now  so  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
•eigniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the  same 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new  reser* 
vation  void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  charged 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  kind's 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  m6re 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  eapite 
he  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than  the 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  receive 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
ofllcers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like 
blasts,  whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  king*8  cooncU  to 
have  a  special  care  of. this  case,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  eoiirt.  Therefore^ 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two'  poiflts  particu. 
larly,  I  will  speak  something  of  the  favour  of  law 
towards  tenures  in  capite,  as  that  which  will  give 
a  force  and  ei%Q  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  a^r- 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  no  ind  h  om 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-"  SjSf  •* 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  gyj[g,^jy 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  ^tiSrf'^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  •'■"^ 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliamenf :  so,  on 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  but 
is  charged  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, and  that  by  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix, 
ture  of  this  totate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  ifrom  tax,  whose  possessions  are/iMNfslui, 
not  tribuiaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  divi- 
sion, are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  mat- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit ; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  is 
xshiefljr  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout 
m^n ;  and  great  pity  it  is  that  !t  was  depraved  and 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalmoigne,  which,  though  in  burden  it 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  during 
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the  while  Moses  in  the  mount  held  up  his  hands, 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  balde ;  as  well  as  when 
Elias  prsyed,  rain  came  after  drought,  which 
made  the  plough  go ;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
frankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to 
knight^s  service,  and  soccage.  Setting  apart  this 
tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight's 
service,  and  that  of  soccage,;^  the  ene  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  all  three 
comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  TV  semper  oroy 
iu  protege^  tuque  labora.  But  between  these  two 
services,  knight's  service  and  soccage,  the  law  of 
England  makes  a  great  difference :  for  this  kin^ 
dom,  my  lords,  is  a  state. neither  efieminate  nor 
merchantlike ;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  service,  like.the  laws  of  a  nap 
tion  before  whom  Julius  Caesax  turned  his  back, 
as  their  own  prophet  says :  Thrita  quxeHie  osUn- 
dit  ierga  Britannis,  And,  therefore,  howsoever 
men,  upon  husbandlike  considerations  of  profit, 
esteem  of  soccage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that 
looketh  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  giveth  the, 
pre-emipence  altogether  to  knight's  service. 

We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight^s 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged^if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage: 
fmd  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
cient laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility;  for  that 
it  appears  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
fees  should  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
so  to  an  earldom.  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
summons  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
are  required  to  be  chosen  milites  gladio  eincli ;  so 
as  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
mark  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
clude, the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy ;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly 
because  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 
and  partly  because  the  law  createth  such  a  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 
of  such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 
wiihout  the  king's  license,  the  penalty  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 
of  the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 
reduced  to  fine  and  seizure.  And  although  this 
also  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar, 
not  capite,  captivity  and  thraldom  ;  yet  that  which 
they  count  bondage,  th&  law  counteth  honour, 
like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 
advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 
statute  of  34  H.  Villi,  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is 
imputed  for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite  produceth 
this  effect,  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  express 
service  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that. 


which  was  once  limited,  faikth,  the  law  ever^ 
more  supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once — that  the  law  must 
fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  j  udges 
of_.bQth  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  his  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  ienend*per 
eerviiia  dcbiia,  this  was  tenure  in  capite ;  for  other 
services  are  aervitia  requisiia^  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  ser^ 
vitium  debitumf  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  eourse,  therefore,  that  I  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First, 
I  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  that  wheresoever  the  law  createth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can.  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  for- 
mer general  rule  receiveth  some  show  of  excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  difference  between  them 
and  xuir  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
branches;  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
afterwards  extinct. 

For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  ptrPrUettn 
and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  is  a  ^»h.^ 
tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the  king  give  « "-'.'^^ ' 
whiteacre  and  blackacre,  and  reserves  a  tenure 
only  of  white^re,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soccage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like 
tenure  of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value, 
this^  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor. 

So,  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  soccage, 
although  it  be  by  the  word  excambium^  yet  that 
goeth  to  equality  of  the  state,.not  of  the  tenure,  and 
the  manor  of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
be  held  in  capite.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  uncertainty  of  te- 
nure; first,  where  an  t^noramuj  is  found  by  oflice, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  king's  benefit ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
directfindingor  affirmative,  and  the  party 
shall  have  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  I^m. 
issomewhatstrangetoathingindefinite.  ^*"  ^r^*^^ 
2  A 
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So  if  in  ancient  Ume  one  held  of  the  king,  as 
of  a  manor  by  knight's  seirice,  and  the  land  re- 
turn to  the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king 
granteth  it  tenend*  per  fidelittttem  ianium,  and  it 
retumeth  the  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  granteth  it  per  Mervitia 
anUhac  eonsueta ;  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
shall'be  in  capite,  ^  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  teneruP  de  manerio  de 
East  Greeowich  vel  de  honore  de  Hampton,  (his  is 
void  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  capite^ 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
as  absque  aliquo  ifide  reddendo^  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite,  and  yet,  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum,  it  should  be  a  soccage',  for  the  least  is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  you  may  not  take  the 
king's  grant  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can- 
not take  place  effectually  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  si 
frankment  come  il  en  son  eorone^  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capite. 

MeraMkTk  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  giveu  to  bo  held  of  a  lord- 

•"^  ship  not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 

or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
8  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  ser- 
vice, as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
our  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  profes- 
sion, which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 

And,  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 
Df«r8.iL7,  the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
hold^  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capite, 
for4he  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 

I E  8.  f.  4.  So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  E.  III.,  a 

fintaecapL  gjjg  jg  levicd  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re- 
mainder ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tall  shall  be 
held  in  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
Roccage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon :  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer, 
no  law« 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 
now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assumption, 
it  is  this :  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 


then,  that  the  reservation  of  the  service  upon  the 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  no 
generation  of  the  new,  then  cometh  in  the  tenure 
per  norman  legis,  which  is  in  ca]^ite. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  be  ab  enume- 
raHone  partium^  which  is  one  of  the  cleared  and 
most  forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parbel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  nftnt 
iantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved 
and  expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  or  it 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in 
conformity  and  eongruity  of  the  fealty  reserved 
upon  the- manor ;  but  none  of  these,  ergo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense  ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eotdem  terminos.  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  te- 
nure is  by  the  unity  extmct.  Secondly,  that  was 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross. 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings must  needs^  b^  new,  and  will  you  have  a 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty!  These  things  are 
portenta  in  lege ;  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenure  of 
the  tenancy.  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  you  have  said  that  had  remtjned  t 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reserva- 
tion ;  ergo,  no  oolour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  mani- 
fest ;  for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor, 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had 
escheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  il 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  been  parcel 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  but 
clearly  not  upon  a  purchase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  intire,  bat  upon 
that  which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  Was  never 
granted,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  there- 
fore no  colour  it  should  come  under  the  reserva- 
tion. But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  seig- 
niory of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor, 
and  is  also  granted ;  and  although  it  be  extinct  in 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  osse  as  to  gsii;.  coins 
the  king's  service:  this  deserveth  an-  ^^*^^^ 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  infers 
red  out  of  Carr's  case. 

King  Edward  VI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee  farm  tenenAim  de 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after.  Queen 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  Other  things 
tenendum  in  capiU,  znd  the  grantee  released  to 
the  heir  of  the  tenant ;  yet  the  rent  shall  be  in  esse, 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  saith  the  book,  shdl 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 
held  in  capite. 

And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pick-  „  ^^  .  « 
eringe,  where  the  king  granted  the 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  the 
honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  and 
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the  grantee  took  forfeHare  thereof,  wtilsreby  It  WBt 
extinct ;  yet  the  rent  remainetfa  as  to  the  king  oat 
of  the  bailiwiek  extinct 

These  two  easee  partl3rtnake  not  against  ns, 
and  partly  make  for  us :  there  be  two  differences 
that  avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents 
are  in  esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king^s  benefit, 
and  here  they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  pre- 
judice, who  should  otherwise  have  a  more  benefi- 
cial tenure.  Again,  in  these  cases  the  firet  reser-' 
Tation  was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
reservation ;  and  then  there  is  no  reason  the  act 
subsequent  of  the  king's  tenant  should  prejudice 
the  king's  interest  once  vested  and  setded :  but 
here  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because  it  is 
out  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tumeth  Carr's  case 
mainly  for  us,  is,  for  that  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land,  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  In  esse,  as  to  support  the 
tenure:  but  of  whatt  only  of  the  said  rent  or 
seigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  shsdl  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  be- 
fore. And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it 
is  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  be  held  in  capite, 
yet  the  land  was  nevertheless  devisable  for  the 
whole,  as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
out  of  the  seigniory  exlinct,  yet  (hat  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  ox  necessity,  the  land 
must  be  also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
out  a  now  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  in 
capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the.  lord,  as 
the  mean  held  befbre ;  as  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the  menalty  de- 
scendeth  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  menalty  is 
forejudged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held  before,  and 
Uie  difference  is  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  manor 
in  esse ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
cieation  of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  old. 

For  the  third  course,  that  the  law  should  create 
a  new  distinct  temure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel, 
guided  by  the  express  tenure  upon  the  manor;  it 
is  the  probablest  coarse  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  un- 
derstood and  marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly, 
that  it  cannot  be;  for  you  shall  ever  take  the 
king's  grant  ad  idem^  vsA  not  ad  nmile^  or  ad 


proximum,  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  ^e  absque 
aUquo  reddendo,  or  as  free  as  4he  crown ;  who 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount 
to  a  soecagre  tenure  1  for  minimum  est  nihilo  prox' 
imumt  and  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  ser- 
vice in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass 
two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  upon  the  one 
of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  ut  exprtrntm 
tervitium  regai,  vel  deelaret  taeiium.  No  more 
shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  express  te- 
nure reserved  upon  the'  manor  shall  govern,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our 
case. 

Firet,  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of 
treason,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself, 
and  of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  ptr 
normam  legit  communis  i  but  the  old  tenure  per 
normam  tiatuti,  which  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment of  the  common  law ;  (or  the  statute  direct* 
eth  it  so,  and  otherwise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  pareel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobis,  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capite :  for  here  the  more 
vehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less;  for 
the  law  doth  presume  the  king  hath  j[io  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  hift 
court  and  the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum 
by  a  rose  pro  omnibus  aervitiis,  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absque  aOquo  inde  red^ 
dendOf  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pro  omnibita 
servitiis  shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service ; 
whereas,  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  reservation. 

The  case  of  the  frankalmoigne^  I  TbbhM 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  grants  '»»<»k«>«»««»' 
lands  of  the  Templere  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the 
Templere  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne; 
and  yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  only  a 
soccage  tenure,  is  easily  answered; 
for  that  the  frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege 
ceaseth,  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 
thus :  My  major  is,  where  ealamus  legis  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  knight's  service  in  capite.  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo,  this 
tenure  is  in  capite. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  firet  speak  of  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

Firet,  I  do  grant,. that  where  a  seigniory  and  a 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  oi 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest  are  cob 
Joined  in  one  person,  ysa,  though  it  be  in  outn 
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droit  i  yet,  if  it  be  of  l&e  perdarabla  estate^  they 
«re  80  extincty  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be 
revived,  bat  ^y  grant  they  cannot,  j 
..  For,  if  a  man  have  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  revived ;  but 
if  he  will  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  but  there  is  a  great  difierence, 
and  let  it  be  well  observed,  between  autre  eapaci' 
tit  and  autre  droit  $  for  in  case  of  autre  eapaeitie 
the  iuterests  ate  cantigua,  and  not  eontinua^  con- 
joined,  but  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory,. and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a  tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, th&  seigniory  of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a 
man  have  a  sei^iory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter^s  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king*s  natural  capacity,  though  illus- 
trated with  some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
case  is,  and  make  a  feofimept  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  ground 
of.  the  common  law.  But  the  case  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1  H.  IV.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1  H.VII.of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seai 
is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to.  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense^  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  extinguish  so  much,  as  a  spark  pf  that 
which  is  in  the  right  of. the  crown;  and  so  a  plain 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow,.fo^ 
that  upon  every  dochy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  ^  hold,  because  men  must  go  back  tp  the 
ancient  tenure,  and  not  rest  on  the  terms  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  ^ows  an  easy  remedy, 
which,  likewise,  is  now. in  use,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  nivier  the  dqchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  So  he  cannot  make  any  pew  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  falleth 
to  the  law  v>  make  this  tenure;  for  every  reserva- 
tion  must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  ps^^seth,  as 
a  dean  and  chapter  pannot  grant  land  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs, 
nor  e  converso:  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant 
land  of  the  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a 
tfsnure  to  the  crown :  tod  therefore  it  is  warily  put 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  commen- 
taries, where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoflf- 
ment  of  the  duchy  land,  the  feofiee  shall  hold  in 
capita ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  sinu 
ply,  die  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the 
point,  but  that  it  is  via  versa ;  and  it  wa»  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  the 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land^ 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  land 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  never, 
theless,  the  rent  continued  to  the  duchy,  and  so 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  duchy 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  .this  land  must  be  held  in  capite.  And, 
therefore,  &c. 
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IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


'The  Case^  thortly  put,  without  ^amea  or  Daiet  more 
than  bfNecmity^  i$  this* 

Sir  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
Totigh-ash^o  his  lady  for  p^rt  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  hot  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of 
that  land  according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my 


la^y  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth 
into  the  conveyance  a  power  of  reyocation  and 
alteration  in  this  manner ;'  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  ^nd  to  limit  and 
appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
tjifenty  pounds,  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
then  answered :  and  that  immediately  after  snoh 
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declaration,  or  making  Toid,  the  ieoSees  shall 
stand  seised  ta  such  new  uses ;  ita  quodj  her  or 
his  son,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
or  making  void  shall  assure,  within  the  same 
town,  iarUum  terrarum  ei  tenemerUorumj  et  nmiUa 
valoris,  as  were  so  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
in  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  son,  revokes  the  land  in 
Burrough-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within  six  months 
assures  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  Uses  Burton- 
joice  and  other  lands ;  and  the  jury  have  foqnd 
that  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  much  in 
namber  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 
value,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 
the  lands  of  Burrough^iah  now  out  of  lease  for- 
merly made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 
rance was  given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 
that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 
mother  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 
showing  or  delivering  the  deed. 

The  question  is.  Whether  Burrough-ash  be 
well  revoked?  Which  question  divides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause  ?  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assu- 
rance, but  the  revocation  is  absolute /7er  9e. 

The  nex(  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clause,  whe- 
ther it  be  pursued  or  no  1  wherein  the  question 
will  rest,  whether  the  value  of  the  reassured  lands 
^hall  be  only  computed  by  rents  1 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation-  can 
work  until  a  sufiScient  notice  of  the  new  as- 
surance 1 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  iia  quod  stands 
irell  with  the  power  of  revocation.;  and  if  it 
should  fail  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of 
the  clause  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
cannot  be  void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  by  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

And,  lastiy,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
easels. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true 
use  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  things  that  are  clear  to  be  clear, 
as  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my 
labour  will  be  in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
case  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
fore, may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
much  argument,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 
I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in 
law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 
elause  so  that,  iia  quod^  containing  the  recompense, 
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governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per- 
formed ;  and  if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions ;  hut  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  tn  iantdf  but  intoto. 
Of  the  first  of  them  t  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  l^ow  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided 
by  those  words,  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger's  case,  comment,  muud 
171.  A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease,  ^[l^y*^  ^ 
rendering  ten  pounds  renl^  yearly  to  he  "*• 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
mas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  hy  law^  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation:  for  else  ho  cannot  have  a  rent 
yearly;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwilliams^s  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,  ritiwmiaaM^ 
f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  m>*i^>& 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deter- 
mine, and  make  void  the  uses  limited :  the  words 
are  placed  disorderly;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  t6 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  th^m  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  hj  the  same 
deed ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  th^ 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  yoti  to 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say,  far* 
ther,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  tweiity 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you 
shall  take  them,  here  the  assignment,  though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  well  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  setitence,  that 
it  is  eompUxus  orationU  dreularis:  for  as  in  a 
circle  there  is  not  pritu  nor  poUeriui^  so  in  one  sei^ 
tence  you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  the  words  lie  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
iS" round,  so  9a  prima  eruni  noviatima  et  noviaaima 
prima.  For  though  you  cannot  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  construe  and  judge  upon  all  at 
once. 

To  apply  this;  I  say  these  words,  so  that, 
though  hcoei  texiu  po$Uriora^  yet  they  hepotcMUtU 
etiemupriora  /  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope* 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  what 
difference  between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  oiay 
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reroke';  or,  he  may  revoke,  so  that  be  assore; 
for  you  must  either  make  the  '*  so  that**  to  be  pre- 
cedent or  void,  as  I  shall  tell  you  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  inyert  the  words 
than  pervert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  Ume  jspoken 
of,  the  law  might  have  intended  it  precedent. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  you  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  afler  the  instrument  of  deed  of 
thQ  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  time  precedent  to  th^  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  ndt 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  ^  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  sepq&d  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come;  for  as  for  the  cavillation  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  *^  so  that :"  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
jdoubt  of  it,  if  the  words  had  been  m,  if  Sir  Thomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
vey; but  that  it  must  have  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
quod  and  n,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  ita  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and. the  si  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

So  we  see  in  4  Edw.  YI.  Colthurst's 

case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 

si  ipK  vellet  habitart  tt  resideru  esse; 
there  the  word  si  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent ;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, for  else  it  must  be  idle  and  void,  fiut  I 
go  farther,  for  I  aay  iia  quody  though  it  be  good 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  es- 
sence, which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,^  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Digg's  case,  43  Eliz.  f.  173,  that 

by  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 
fh^c^     one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 

It  is  biit  a  modus  fatiendiy  a  description, 
and  of  the  same  nature  id  the  ita  quod ;  so,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
tb  declare,  so  that  the  declaration  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendious  form  of  t>emung,  that  Sir 
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Thomas  shall  declare  with  the  consent  of  my  lord 
chief  justice?  And  if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that 
Sir  John,  within ^ix  months  after  ^uch  declaration, 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  mjr  lord  chief  justice, 
should  not  the  uses  have  expected  1  But  these, 
you  will  say,  are  forms  and  circumstances  an- 
nexed to  the  conveyance  required  :  why,  surely, 
any,  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
atrong  ?  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  of  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  but  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  apd  re- 
strained, that  is  to  say,  not  the  one  wi^out  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts' incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  law  in 
taking  words  i^o  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties* 
intent  perish;  for,  as  one  saith, /?ras9/a/  (orquere 
verba  quam  homines,  better  wrest  Words  out  of  place 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  And,  therefore,  it  iff  elegantly 
said  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  which  I  vouched  be^ 
fore,  though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  pugnani  tanquam  ex  dio 
metro  ,•  yet  the  law  delighteth  to  make  atone- 
ment, as  well  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  nature  abhorreth 
it;  and,  as  nature,  to  avoid  a  vacuum,  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  words.  Therefore,  saith  Littleton^  if  I 
make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoflfor,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  person, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  favoureth 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E;  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet, 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-tnarriage,  being  but  a 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tressham's  case;  the  king 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall ;  good,  because 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  terms  it,  it  wers 
void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the  king*s  case,  the  law 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that 
this  act  of  Sir  John  should  l)e  actus  gemirius,  a 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  give  back,  and 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption; 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repu^ancy,  to 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  of 
my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  is 
the  restitution  or  compensatioD,  were  a  thing 
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utterly  injurious  in  matter^  and  absurd  in  con- 
struction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
conveyance,  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  construed  more  favoarably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent^  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  althoQgh  it  b&  said  inFrene  ahd  Dillon's  case, 
and  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
construe  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
irregular;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked,  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of  operation  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  but  t)iat  in  point  of  exposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  Accord- 
ing to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute 
of  27  doth  not  meddle.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
condition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
out an  entry  1  or  whether^  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Downe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  no?  these 
cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  90 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Yale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
for  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Yale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
because  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Yale  to  the 
use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 
Now  his  wife  shall  have  no  jointure  in 
jmmotS  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  judged 
in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiam. 
.And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qaalify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see 
41  Eij^  Co  p.^^®  case  of  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
••^'**  p.  5,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  livery 
may  expect;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  pre- 
sented within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  aeiua  tnehoatus,  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not 
.wait,  should  expect  a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori^ 
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may  a  conveyance  in  use  oi  declaraUon  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and  several 
acts.    And  thus  much  for  the  main  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate^ 
it  is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall-  rise 
immediately  ai^r  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  betweeh,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months ;  and,  lastly, 
the  uses  to  rise:  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy ; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaration 
and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  convejrance,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  adt.  So  as  Immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  must  be  understood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
mail  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  hav^ 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  whenT  Not 
before  an  office  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  praerogativa  regis  axle,  rex  hahebit 
eaiaUa  felonum^  et  n  ipti  habent  Itbtrum  tenement' 
turn,  stc^im  eapiatur  in  mamu  domini,  et  rex  hdbeSit 
annutn,  diem  et  wuium  .*  and  here  the  word  ataliM 
is  understood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time, 
that  is,  after  office  found. 

So  in  2  H.  lY.  f.  17,  it  appears 
that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell^ 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  Bitttim, 
in  French  maintenant  i  yet,  nevertheless,  this 
Blatim  shall  not  be  unde'rstood  before  the  process 
of  law  requisite  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  YIII.  f.  19,  by 
Audley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  fortiori^ 
say  I,  the  imnrediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  futnre  tense ;  as  if  I  be  bound  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of 
twelve  years ;  y6t  ^is  shall  be  understood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age'  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
so  in  our  case  immediately  after  the  declaration 
is  intended  wh^  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  are  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much;  for  no 
man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set- 
tled without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitzwilliams's  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marshaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  ianquam  ex  abufidanii,  that  if  both 
olanaes  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 
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togfether;  for  the  law  loves  neither  fractions  of 
estates  nor  fractions  of  constructions ;  and  there^ 
3wrmmudA»'  ^*^^  ^Q  Jermin  and  .Askew*s  case, 
k»«r^  CM.  27  Eliz.,  a  man  did  devise  lands  in  tail 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dea^,  shall  be  void,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,^  good  ?  No, 
but  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  aU 
one  upeason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence.  , 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  % 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  nses  had  been 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolment^ ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  net  be 
nade  void  by  Parliament :  in  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
clause.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable ;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinks,  you  are 
as  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  consi- 
dering what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  special 
words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to.  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentatlon,  or  to  under- 
stand it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
ingly, misunderstood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
put  the  case^  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  ui 
fee  with  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dele,  being 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  then  in 
lease  for  twenty  shillbgs.  The  lease  expires, 
for  that  is  our  case,  though  I  hold  it  not  needfiil, 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction,  there 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
descendeth  other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth^ighty  pounds, 
shdl  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  this  land 
in  hotchpotch  t 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues^  By  no  means ; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes 
ancient,  sometimes  wher6  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines;  so  as  in  point 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  pnt  false  weights 
into  t^e  hands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in  this  in- 
terpretation of  value,  by  a  present  arrentation. 
But  this  is  not  wiorth  the  speakilig  to  in  general ; 
that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds' 
value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
opposila  juxta  ae  posita  magta  elucescuni  .•  first,  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly. knowing  the  land  was  double, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  the  rent, 
he  would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under 
his  twenty  pounds'  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompense  % 
first,  are  there  any  words  secundum  compuiationtm 
prsedictdm?  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  simiHa  vdlarta? 
No,  but  joineth  iatUum  ei  aimtlia  valoria :  confound 
not  predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality ;  nay, 
he  saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  men's  possessions 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  must  be 
as  mfich,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  the 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a 
loser.  ' 

[For  the  point  of  the  noUce,  it  was  discharged 
by  the  court.] 
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Tie  effect  tf  the  first  argumeni  rf  if^  hkigU  Bdieitw 

genaul^  in  maintaining  t^e  jurisdiction  qf  the 

council  of  the  marches  Over  the  four  shires, 

'tnz  qaestion  fdr  the  present  is  only  upon  the 
statute  of  32  H.  VIIL,  and  though  it  be  a  great 
question,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  snuill  room ;  for 
it  is  but  a  true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

Tbe  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  Uie  matter 
precedent,  and  sabsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
touching  the  donceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receive  them.  '  ' 

First,  therefore,  as  to  vu  termini^  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signi- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits^  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latin  /t mt/es,  oi eonfinia^  or  contermina  »•  and  thereof 
was  deriyed  at  the  first  marehio^  a  marquis,  which 
was  comes  Uniitaneus,  /   .     - 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  Hnea  imaginaria^ 
bat  it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  heed  not  wander  out 
of  our  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  apd  Westmoreland,  late- 
ly the  borders  u^on  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
shires  were  commonly  called  ^e  east,  west«  and 
middle  marches. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made^the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
sense  by  three  several  arguments. 

The  fint  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle ;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  sunt  aceipienda^  ut 
Kriientw  Rectum  /  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties'  marches,  Which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs ;  that  is,  such 
lordships,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
but  like  the  bateable ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all 
equivocation  ceasetii. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
statute  of  37  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
the  statute  of  which  we  dispute;  forhy  that  sta- 


tute all  the  lordships'  marchers  are  made  shirn 
ground,  being  either  annexed  to  tiie  aneienf  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  or  to  the  aiicient  counties  of  England, 
or  erected  into  new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches 
after  the  statute  of  27 :  so  as  there  were  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  thr  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34.  *  r  . 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt 
riseth ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  dnd  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  the  same  statute^  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rale  is,  opposita  Juxta 
se  posita  magis  ehieemint.  There  is  a  clause  in. 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter'  laws  for  the  weal  of 
his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects' 
bnrthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  marches 
in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig^ 
nification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed ;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  I V.  his 
time,  by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  referreth  twice  sto  the 
usage,  as  heretofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  ^le 
king's  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court, 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  ii^ 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  ftn  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani- 
festly comprehend  the  four  shires.  , 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed : 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
and  council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  that  oy 
the  aid  of  themf  which  were  undoubted  good  sub* 
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jects,  they  might  the  better  govern  and  suppress 
those  that  were  doubtful  subjects^ 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladiiu  in 
vaginoj  for  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
them;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
w^  necessary  t$i  strengthen  that  court  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  for  gladiua  gladium  juvat. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
^  for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  t^d  side  of  Wales,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  band.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales^  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged!  by 
the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  ^e  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must 
plainly  inelude  the  four,  shires ;  for  otherwise  to 
have  sent  primogemtum  regis  to  a  government, 
which,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  w^re,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  granted  him  only  a  power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shiresy  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good,  eptimus  kgum  inierprea  e(ma^eiudo ; 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  ^sage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  inarches  will  bear 
the  sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  nota« 
ble  circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent ;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not 
popular  OS  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad- 
mitted and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted; 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  affirmed,  judi" 
'  do  epniravcrio. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris- 
diction in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before 
the  statute!,  namely,  since  18  £.  IV.  as  the  like 


number  of  years  since ;  so  that  it  is  Janus  hifrongy 
it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  well 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allow- 
ances by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  ori- 
ginally commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  those 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  above;  some- 
times in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, by  the  admittance  of  divers  great  learned 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  that 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction;  as  atone 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks,  being  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divers 
others ;  by  the  kiug's  learned  council,  which  al- 
ways were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  king^s 
instructions ;  and,  lastly*  by  the  king's  instruc- 
tions themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  al- 
ways extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H. 
VIII.,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  the 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions, either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts 
to  so  much.  '  So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or 
practice  hath  not  been' an  obscure  custom,  prac- 
tised by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  er- 
roneous, but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  say, 
maximus  erroris  pirpulus  magister ;  so  it  is  dura  vux 
to  say,  maximus  erroris  prineeps  magister. 

For  the  third,  it  Was  never  brought  in  question 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attorney, 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  liv- 
ing in  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  afiirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  vio- 
lent in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  were 
understood  by  the  word  marches;  the  one  the 
denomination  of  that  council,  which  was  ever  in 
common  appellation  termed  and  styled  the  council 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  the 
council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  d.nomiriafio 
est  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lord- 
ships' marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  have 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  mayor  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the 
four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  more 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a^court  should  not 
have  jurisdiction  where  it  8itteth,is  a  tbing utterly 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanquam  piscis  in 
arido. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that 
the  word  marches  in  4tat  place,  by  the  natural 
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sense,  and  true  inient  of  the  statute,  is  meant  the 
four  shires. 

The  effect  tf  (hat  that  was  $pokm  hy  Serjtani  EuUon 
and  Serjeant  Hdrria^  in  antwer  of  the  former  ar^ 
gument,  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  jariidietum 
of  the  marches  inthefour  ahiret. 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  re4uce4 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches 
for  lordships*  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continoance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statote  of  27,  ^at  made  the 
lordships*  marchers  shire-groonds ;  whereupon  it 
was  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
stroyed in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
the  statute  of  34 )  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
that  statute  intended'  that  word  in  that  significa- 
tion. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
before  37  H.  Ylll.y  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wjierein 
the  word  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of 
the  lordships*  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 
we  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they 
show  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 
we  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 
they  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 
thorities of  books,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland  was  not  like, hut  rather 
contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England :  whereas, 
the  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
vf  England,  but  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  plaoe  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could  not  be  termed 
marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofis ;  first, 
tome  words  in  the  statute  of  39  H.  VIII.,  where 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son oommittod  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  Ibat  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  of  97 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  twQ  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships*  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
day,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  infra  prineipaUtai. 
WalHm^  and  infra  the  four  oountieB  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  et  marehia$  WaUim  eiedem 
eomitatibu9  adjaehif :  whereby  they  infer  two 
things  strongly,  the  one  that  the  marches  of 
WsIm  moat  needs  be  «  dittiiiet  thiig  firom  t|ie 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  marches 
was  used  for  the  lordships*  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing, which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
counties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had  been 
proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  corc^m  nonjudicef 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they,  did  insist  upon  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  majesty's  dominion  and  principality 
of  Wales;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender  ' 
zeal  and  affection  Uiat  the  king  bears  to  his  suIk 
jects  of  Wales ;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  spit 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  Wales ;  whereby 
they  inferihat  the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend 
or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king*s  domi- 
nions or  subjects,  but  only  within . \y ales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  ah  act  of  Parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  th^ 
instructions  immediately  afUr  the  statute  made.  . 

And  fcv  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  but 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  council;  for  they  said, 
that  from  34  of  H.  YIII.  until  11  of  Queen  Eliz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  that  county,  being  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  queetioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Rad- 
forde,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancery,  did  pro- 
nounce the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
Uie  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marclies  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  vras,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This. was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

7%s  rqfly  of  the  kingU  eoKcitor  to  the  argument 
of  the  two  Serjeants. 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments, ut  supra^  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
rednqdanoy  and  a  great  defect  in  that  which  wu 
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spoked.  For,  tonching  the  use  of  the  word 
marches,  great  lahonr  bad  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  but  touching  the  intent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  same, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  -or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  head,  that  the 
word  marclies  had  been  often  applied  to  die 
lordships*  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  sciomaehiaj  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
so  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  magna^  but  they  did  not  press  the 
question ;  for  we  grant  that  Uie  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships'  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
"Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  Tillages  or  hamlet?  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  Bhswer,  which  was  given  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem ;  for  we  used  it  to  prove 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties ;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it.  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  additioti,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase;  fdr 
sometimes  limits  and  borders  have  their  names 
of  the  inw^d  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  the  distinction  otexelimvi  and 
inclunvi  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  we  call  this  day  fort- 
night, excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  qutndena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  qpon  Weles,  or  the 'marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  beeii  clear  and  plain ;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  seaT  So  that  he  took  this 
to  be  but  a  toy  or  eavillation,  for  that  phrases  of 
speech  are  adplaatumj  et  rteipiuni  easum. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true ;  and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships*  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three  shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  Worcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  which  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
bility, is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case 
ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest.  But  the  true 
reason  is,  that  usage  must  ovtoale  propriety  of 


speech  ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  commissions,  and 
instructions,  and  practices,  have  coupled  these 
four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  First, 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showe(J 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships* 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  but 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a 
beH,  after  it  hath  been  rung ;  and  as  indeed  it  is 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  namey 
which  is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records, 
they  must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly 
by  the  law  of  27,  which  made  tiie  alteration  in 
the  thing  Itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  sha- 
dow; and  if  the  name  did  reaiain  afterwards, 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar, 
but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by  a  ti\^pe  or 
catachretis. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships*  marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  or 
of  the  lordships*  marchers  annexed  to  the  four 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  4lominion 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  whe^in 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which  were  for- 
merly lordships*  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships*  marchers  annexed  to  the  ancient 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended;  so  that  of 
necessity  all  that  territory  or  border  must  be 
Wales;  then  followeth  the  clause  immediately, 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  slndl 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  Marches  of  the  same; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  forget  so  soon 
what  they  hAd  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  and 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  somewhat 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.  Then,  if 
they  fly  to  the  second  signification,  and  say  that 
it  was  meant  by  the  lordships*  marchers  annexed 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  merely 
fwpdt  naid  oratio^  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  of 
wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice;  for,  if  that  were  So,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  should  be  over  part  ef  those  shires, 
and  in  part  not;  and  then  in  ^e  suits  commenced 
against  aoy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires. 
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it  ought  to  have  been  laid  or  showed  that  they 
dwelt  within  the  ancient  lordships'  marchers, 
whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars. 
And  for  the  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 
•aid  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  marches 
should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  be  gaye  this 
reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 
trial  of  treasons,  which  should  be  committed  aAer 
the  statute,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 
committed  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
being  made  but  five  years  after  tha  statute  of  27, 
that  extinguished  the  lordships'  marchers,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 
with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfeot 
tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had 
reHed  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 
committed  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which 
was,  that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute, 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because 
of  the  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled, 
namely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
where  the  king's  writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself, 
wherein  the  word  marches  is  used  for  Jordships' 
narohers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
merely  sophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
do  speak  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  statute  of  27,  as  the  words  themselves  being 
read  over  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
ment ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
for  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
ebueed  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
form  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
begun  since  the  statute  of  27.  But  we  show  forth 
the  commission  in  17  H.  VHI.,  when  the  Princess 
Miry  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
eerfrdrftm,  and  \n  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
eooild  not  otherwise  be.  So  that  it  appeareth  that 
it  was  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
orowii  pursued  the  former  precedent ;  hurt,  it  did 
none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
those  commissions  were  effectual,  because  else 
the  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  non  JudteCf  that  objection 
earrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
authority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
34,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these 
places. 

Vol.  III.— 37 


To  the  third  head  touching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques- 
tion, for.  all  the  rest  was  but  in  liter  a  ct  it* 
cortice. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our 
proof,  that  concerned  that  point,  tliey  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereupon  the  Parlia- 
ment built :  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning, 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leaving 
out  the  word  marches,  and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone :  nothing  to  the  resiance,  nothing  t) 
the  denomination,  notliing  to  the  continual  practice 
before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  for  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  subjects  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose ;  for  no  man 
will  afiirm  on  our  part  the  four  English  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun- 
cil, either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congruity's  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and.  turpis  est  pars,  qwe  non  eon- 
gruii  cum  toto.  And  therefore  tliere  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inlcn^ 
Hone,  but  came  ex  comequtnii. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer; 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore 
contemporanea  irderpreiatioy  whether  it  be  of  sta- 
tute or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  sixty 
years  afWr^  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceeding did  conceive  it,  is  expontio  eontcniioia, 
and  not  naturalis.  And  whereas  they  extenuate 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do ;  for,  first,,  they  were  famous  men ; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires ; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the 
whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 
last  fines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason, 
because  it  was  a  county  palatine :  and  to  speak 
truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propor- 
tion, that  that  place  which  was  privileged  and 
SB 
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exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
to  be  subjected  jto  the  jurisdiction  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
vre  do  much  .insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  wef  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  forced  to  Bue  at  Westminster, 
but  haye  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  have 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  for 
common  law  and  a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  king  to  send 
him  down,  to  have  some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well 
as  for  the  peace ;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as 
Karl  of  Chester.  And  theiefore  those  grave  men 
had  great  reason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
did  hot  intend  to  include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
must  supply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges 
oould  not  have  discerned  of  it;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  aiad 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them ;  for  as  txceptio  firmat 
eigem  in  etuibtu  nan  exeeptis^  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  tliia  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  there  is  a 
clause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  Uieir 
duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches ;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigrned 
the  suit  to  that  eouK,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
cpstershire  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Judgment  by  Parliament,  that  the 
shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  last  argument  qf  the  kingUsoltntor  in 
the  case  of  the  mareheSf  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harris, 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  and 
i)U8ied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  litera  mortua  nonprodest^  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question.  Which  is  the  intent :  I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  reply  to  them  in  their 
own  order,  ut  manifestum  sit,  as  he  saitb,  me  nihil 
aut  subterfugere  vohtisse  retiecndo^  out  obscurare 
dicendo. 


All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  con. 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word 
marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes ; 
both  that  of  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordships* 
marchers,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  question 
arisetb. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  statute. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerping  the  intention, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  ground- 
ed upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi- 
nances  made  by  the  king  two  years  before, 
namely,  32;  in  which  ordinances  there  is  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely.  That 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  nevertheless,  the  word  marches  is 
left  out,  whereby  they  cotlect  that  it  came  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  farther 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to -remedy,  wae, 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  simili- 
tude or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  im- 
portance it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  meant 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noetanter^  but 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  oompre- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the.  more  to  fprtify  the  third 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  the 
statute,  three  in  number ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  tl^e 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant 

The  £fth  and  lalt  was,  that  there  is  no  clause 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  shires 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts ;  as  the  court 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey;  in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attend- 
anco;  whereupon  they  inferred  that  evermore, 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  and 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  it  is 
like  there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther 
they  noted,  that  in  this  very  statute  for  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  froin  the 
•heriffs  of  Walee. 
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In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  yery 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's 
business  and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for 
us  evidence  and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to  search ;  for  certainly  nothing  can  make  more 
for  us  than  these  ordinances,  which  they  produce; 
for  the  diversity  of  penning  of  that  clause  in  the 
ofdinances,  where  the  word  marches  is  omitted, 
and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
narehes  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.  The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  27;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extend  1  Only  to  Wales.  And, 
therefore,  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
left  out ;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might 
have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  difference  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same ;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  ever  omitted;  and  in  that 
clause  alone  thatconcemeth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this 
our  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
show  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  very  selfsame 
clause  touching  the  president  and  council,  because 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted.  So  that  it 
is  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
oppotitajuxta  aeponta  magUeluteseuni ;  and,  there- 
ft>re,  I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tute which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships'  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships'  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you 
find  any  such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32 1  No. 
Why  1  Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
•xposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  32  with  the  statute  of  34. 

Id  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course  that 
I  see  often  taken  in  this  cause  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  psalm, '« starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow :"  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
they  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
liow  they  speak,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
four  snires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  account- 
ed amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  England: 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shires  are  not  within 
the  circuits  of  P^ngland,  but  subject  to  the  justices 
of  Wales?  or  that  they  should  tend  but  one 


knight  to  the  Parliament,  as  the  shires  of  Wales 
do  ?  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  1  No 
man  afilrms  any  such  things;  we  take  nothing 
from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  docfrina  to  make  such  an  op- 
position between  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not  supplied 
with  equity ;  for  summum  jus^  aumma  injuria,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  gumma  kx,  snmma  crvx*  And 
therefore  all  nations  have  equity ;  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse;  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  counties  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privileges  and  graces;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birthright  was  taken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  man's  birthright.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthright.  London,  w  hich 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and  favour :  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular!  And  therefore 
these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  error  or  worse ;  and  it  makes  me  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto- 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con. 
yersant  in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will 
appear  to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  Vlll. 
which  hath  carried  estates  tatls  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  II.  of  praemunire^  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  under  the 
word  alihi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  ignorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  namea 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass 
it  over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain 
a  new  matter,  but  referreth  to  uisage;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
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kind  of  utterance  or  expressing.  Quid  verba  audictm 
cum  facta  videanu 

And,  thirdly,  this  argument  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  thty  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  because  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,' as 
is  usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our 
inference  hath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  bounder  the  jurisdiction;  and, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  w^re. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them;  for  there  be  three 
places  where  the  shires.be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
surance which  w^ere  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freehold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  t)f  cer^ 
tain  franchises  to  that  state  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  The  lordships*  marchers  annexed 
Uttt6  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships*  marchers,  what 
needeth  this  long  circumlocution  T  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lordships* march- 
ers annexed ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  use 
that  periphrasis  or  lensfth  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  supplied  by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  bath  that  word, 
**  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :**  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standcth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king*s  instructions,  whereto  the 
a  rt  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, h^  may  command  what  sheriff  he  will  to  at- 
tend it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  Parliament, 
and  had  no  manner  of  reference  either  totisage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authori^* 
ty  both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expriessed  by  Parliament.  So  was 
it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
statute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many 
ordinances  de  novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it 
was  a  new  erection,  and  not  a  confirmation  of 
Ikem. 


Thus  have  I,  in  Confutation  of  their  reasons, 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  o>^n,  as  it 
were,  with  new  matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.,  But  as  I  am  willing  to  dear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for 
those  things  which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer ;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  question,  they  said  nothing:  as  not  m 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  superfluous :  not  m 
word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  only 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  did 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  government, 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  the  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  place, 
where  he  kept  his  house.  .  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  aUum 
nUniium,  after  the  manner  of  children  th^t  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  that 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statute 
27  and  34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, 
if  they  should  prove  so  much  :  and,  lastly,  I  will 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use.  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old 
word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  will  now 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a 
peal  of  shot :  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike : 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  cf  statutes  I  find  searcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  my  formier 
argrument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  aflirm 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  meant 
of  the  counties*  mardhes,  as  they  can  of  the  lord- 
ships* marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  Wilton 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  conntiis ;  for  thie  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  re- 
paration upon  Herefordshire  by  compulsory  means, 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  otiier  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  than  the  remote  coanties  of  Wales  f 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  concerning  peijnry,  it 
kath  it  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  preJadiiBial  to 
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the  ooiiDcil  of  the  marches  for  puni^hin^  of  per- 
jury ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  here  marches  is 
meant  of  the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries 
committed  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
court  as  well  m  in  Wales  1 

For  2  E.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  ? 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships' 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  which 
ordains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress 
to  be  had  hy  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
where  misea  are  paid,  because  that  imports,  a 
general  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
^e  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  1  for 
if  any  such  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
of  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  4  E.  IV. 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  ctuto$ 
rotuhrum^  there  the  word  marches  must  needs 
be  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology 
and  derivation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
but  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  the  king's  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
tories, that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  as  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
assertion,  that  after  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
extinct  by  the  statute  of  27«  the  name  also  of 
marches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little ;  for 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  est  ret  nomen ; 
80  it  remains  but  abitsivi,  as  if  one  should  call 
Guletta  Carthage,  because  it  wa9  once  Carthage ; 
and,  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses, 
and  that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so 
o?erweigh  them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance 
is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
Other  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them- 
selves what  they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  marches ;  for  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally,  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side  only ;  and  now  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  little  lordship  marcher  in  the  dark, 
as  casut  omiasuSf  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  a^ila 
non  eapit  mtuceu. 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
ijl  our  proofs  of  the  word. 

Firsti  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  b^ause  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marchio  is 
eomes  Umitaneua  ,•  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others* 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  tlie 
marches  of  Scotland :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate ; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  of  the  word.  And  ^vhe^eas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  first  answered  that  that  made  no  difference ; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  tlieir  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country ;  so  that  it  is  but  inclusivi  and  exclusive  / 
as  for  example,  that  which  we. call  in  vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  ^titWena,. including  the  day;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difference  between 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  1  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter 
Of  Grand  Serjeantry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornago  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  .25  E. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  are  also  called  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships' 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
the  duchy  from  H.  IV,  downwards,  where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marchih  IVallise,  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestershire, (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off  with  a  cuique  in  sua  arte  credcn- 
dum^  they  would  believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditors, 
but  as  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loquendum  ut  vulgtu. 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  to  Herbert,  in  15.  E.  IV.,  where  Kilpeck 
is  laid  to  be  in  com,  Hereford  in  marchiis  Ifallias  ; 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E. 
IIL,  where  provision  is  made  that  men  shall 
labour  in  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  &c., 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland ; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  which  aro 
counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scotland, 
which  are  likewise  counties;  and,  as  it  is  inform 
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ed,  the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage 
sjieaks  for  us ;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
^s  they  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
the  like  occasion:  for,  when  a  lordship  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  Sn 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties; but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches ; 
so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.,  and  in 
the  endorsement  of  accounts ;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundanti,  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpeck. 

There  reateth  the  third  main^part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz«,and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  filiz., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholmley,  vice-president,  in  11 
Eliz.,  at  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
the-se  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  they  were  not  brought 
in  the  statute,  but  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
And  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  Intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case, 
where  it  is  said  eonsuetudo  non  prcejudicat  veriiati. 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
forth  no  instructions  from  17  H.  VIII.  to  1  Manse. 

I'o  tnese  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
way,  if  they  can  follow  it;  for  Bristol  was  not 
exempt  by  any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  instrucUons  upon  supplication  made  to  the 
queen. 


For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  was 
ndt  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
regard  it  was  a  county  palatine.  And,  whereas 
they  said,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  raatcheth 
not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statute 
for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires ;  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Che- 
shire the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  Earl  of 
Chester ;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire 
went  out  seeundo  flumine^  with  the  good  will  of 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  adveno: 
fluminej  cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  men, 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Wor- 
cester; whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  but 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  in 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  other; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repug. 
nancy  between  them,  but  both  may  stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  may 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  com- 
mission; for  the  king's  commission  or  instrue* 
tions,  for  those  words  are  commonly  confounded, 
must  co-operate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  can- 
not be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  they 
should  come  in  but  in  11,  when  Cheshire  went 
out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  that 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that  the  town 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructions 
of  1  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  fiure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester. 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  but  jurudic- 
tionem  preeariarkj  the  precedents  show  plainly 
the  contrary;  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon 
petitions ;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  that 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth, 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  but 
of  suits  remanded  frpm  hence  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction.     • 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rule  is  plain 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contrary, 
usage  canTK)t  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all 
infringe  the  rule  of  optima  legum  interpres  cansut^ 
ivdof  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  you  many 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded  di- 
rectly against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  prece- 
dents and  usage,  as  2  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  upon 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  that  the 
judges  coram  qutbiu  formaium  erit  appelhm  shall 
ioqoire  of  the  damages,  and  feX  the  Uw  ruled  that 
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it  shall  be  inqaired  before  the  judges  of  Nisi 
Prius.  And  the  great  reverence  given  to  prece- 
dents appeareth  in  39  H.  VI.  3  £.  IV.  and  a  nam- 
ber  of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Slade's  case,  Coke's  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
judge ;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties 
would  have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  officio 
would  have  discerned  of  it,  and  foi^nd  it;  and  we 
have  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
sit  at  this  table,  that  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instructions,  I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  th^ 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the 
case  little.  For,  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we 
have  three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these 
shires  extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
but  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  have  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named;  so  as  upon  the  matter  tiiey  are 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  instruc- 
tions before  the  statute  of  17  H.  VIIL,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exefmpted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  tanquam  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.,  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions ;  which  clearly  admits 
the  counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are 
the  instructions  1  Maris,  and  so  long  until  1 1  Elisu 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in- 
structions which  tire  wanting,  are  according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorized 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  four 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII. 
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Ttebindae.  ^  fikYZ  choseu  to  read  upon  the  Sta- 
«*-•  tute  of  Uses,  made  27  H.  VIII.  ch.  10, 

a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  hayen ;  that  is  to 
ii«ia<»  of  writ,  s^y*  what  assurances  will  stand  good, 
iHib»ir«ik..  j^nd  what  will  not.  Neither  is  this 
any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
ceived error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi* 
ence  have  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Regine ;  for,  in  37  Regine,  by 
the  notable  judgment  given  npon  solemn  argu- 


ments o  all  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  Cbwiiei«h\ 
duced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  tSTpoShTVi. 
and  the  false  and  perverted  exposi-  *^«'-^'*- 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  role  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time  (as  it 
coraeth  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  thereupon  settled :  the  consideration 
'whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  per- 
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ioiitang  this  particular  daty  to  the  House,  to  see 
if  1  could,  by  my  travel,  bring  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the  com.mon- 
'Qrealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
tiketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible 
to  work  some  profitable  effect;  the  rather  because 
whe^e  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  npon 
one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit: 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  lecontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mt.  Frowicke's  upon 
the  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed :  for  the  use 
then  was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grounds  and  diversities ;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  the  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  Df  a  differ- 
ence; and  not  to  stir  conceits  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 

EXPOSITIO  STATUTI. 

^  i^  ^r.      '^^^  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 

To*  order  ofit..  ,, 

sists  upon  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
9itep.7.H«y.  There  be  three  things  concerning 
doa^eu*.  ^|^|g  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this 
way  or  that  way  may  breed  r 

3.  Certain  maxims  of,  the  common  law^  touch- 
ing exposition  of  statutes. 


Having  therefore  framed  six  divisions,  accord, 
ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute 
itself,  I  have  likeMrise  divided  the  matter  without 
the  statute  into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so 
that  for  every  day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple 
provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  Introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases  for  exercise  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne ;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions, 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  in 
matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and  for  that  cause  I 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  law, 
that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  and  its  incep- 
tion and  progression  before  the  statute. 

2.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shaU  be  of  the  estate  of  the 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reason- 
able, and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense 
of  law  and  a  natural  construction  of  the  statute 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  incon- 
venient and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose. 

5.  The  fifUi  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  now 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  without 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament ;  which 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publish. 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  first,  what  it  is  not,  and  mm  bdbn  uw 


then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safely,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  what 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  law;  and,  therefore,  Master  SC!ruS"i£' 
Attorney  Coke,   who  read  upon  this  cSS^ 
statute,  said  w^U,  that  there  are  but  ^'^ 
two  rights. 

Jus  in  re  .*  Jus  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  in  Jus  in  re:  the 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem  f  but  a  use 
is  neither :  so  that  in  24  H.  VUl.  it  is  ^^  j^„g^ 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  tow^pL*. 
1  R.  HI.  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest  of 
entailsy  must  be  onderBtood  of  entails  of  the  pee* 
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session,  and  not  of  the  part  of  the  nse,  becaase 
a  use  is  no  right  nor  interest.  So,  again,  you 
see  that  Littleton^s  conceit,  that  a  use  shoald 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereapon  a  release 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privity,  is  controlled 
by  4  and  15  H.  VII.,  and  divers  o]ther 
books,  which  say  that  ces/uy  qtte  use  is 
punishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 
feofiees ;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
at  some  discord  with  other  books, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  eestuy 
que  tue  of  an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 
personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
il'.  '"^  the  presentment;  which  case  Master 
Ewens,tn  the  argument  of  Chudleigh^s 
case,  did  seek  to  reconcile^  thus :  where  eesiuy 
que  tuey  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
own  name,  there  the  king  should  remove  his  in- 
cumbent: but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected 
upon  the  book :  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive the  error  grew  npon  this,  that  be- 
cause it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  nse  was 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  then,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  the  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  selfsame  thing 
ccatuy  que  use  had,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled unto ;  which  was  not  so ;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
cettuy  que  use  had  none.  The  books  go  further, 
i„  -J  ^  and  say,  that  a  use  is  nothing,  as  in  2 
'«•'•  »»»«•  H.  VII.  det  was  brought  and  counted 
sur  leas  for  years  rendering  rent,  &c.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  nihil 
habuit  tempore  dimissionis  t  the  plaintiff  made  a 
special  replication,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  use, 
and  issue  joined  upon  that ;  wherefore  it  appear- 
eth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
him.  So  again  in  4  Regins,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  troth  of 
the  cause  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  eestuy  que 
use  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
quod  paries  fiinis  nihil  habueruni,  it  is  said  that  the 
defendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
and  it  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  farther,  that  the 
form  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VII.  quod  partes 
finis  nihil  habueruni,  nee  in  ponesnone^  nee  in  usu, 
was  ousted  by  this  statute  of  22  H.  VIII.  and  was 
no  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
averment,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
should  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  these 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
specially  alleged,  the  law  taketh  ki^owledge  of 
it ;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  use  is' nothing  for 
which  remedy  is  given  by  the  couzse  of  the  com* 
^«L.  111—38 
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mon  law,  so  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it 
not;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  cometh, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con- 
science^ the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  tfierefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he 
that  had  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  i&Vt.is 
use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for  ^' 
that  is  ruled  secundum  dominium  ntUuraky  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legitimum^  nam  naiura  domi' 
nus  estf  qui  fruehtm  ex  re  percipit.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  cestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner;  so,  likewise, if  e;j/uy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  wa^ 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore,  to  conclude,  though 
a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience ;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  in  law  which  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment over  in  fee,  bona  fidcy  upon  good  considera* 
tion,  and,  upon  a  whpasna  brought  against  them, 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  had 
been  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  damages, 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  collusion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  genertJ 
trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermonrs 
of  the  profits;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  to.tbe/Trffdpe,  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and 
those  are  termed  frands,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  becaase  I  would  exempt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeoffed,  or 
intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  npon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's  dealings 
and  occasions ;  and  this  we  call  confidence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  hot  general 
and  permanent,  there  it  is  a  nse;-  and  therefore 
these  three  are  to  be  distingliished,  and  not 
confounded;  the  covin,  the  confidence,  and 
tlMQse. 
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So  as  now  we  are  oome  by  negatires  to  the 
affirmatiye,  what  a  use  is,  agreeable  to 

^y.      the  definition  in  Plowden,  35*2.     In 

cklXat^'i       Barnard  and  Delamer^s  case,  where  it 
n^iSSmer't  IS  said  z— that 

Use  is  a  trust  reposed  in  any  person 
by  the  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer 
him  to  take  the  promts,  and  that  he  will  perform 
his  intent. 
But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 


_  A  Plow. 
Dfvr.liM. 


DaiM  est  dominium  fiduciarium: 
owner^s  life  in  trust. 


Use  is  an 


So  that  usiu  et  status^  sive  poueuio,  potius  dif- 
ferUnt  secundum  rationem  fori,  quam  secundum 
'.naturam  ret,  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
ottier  is  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceeditigly 
well  'defined  by  Azo,  a  civilian  of  great  un- 
derstanding : 

ndes  est  obligaiio  eonsdtniim  unius  ad  inienr 
tionem  alterius. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of 
rights  when  they  say  there  is 

Jus  precarium :  Jus  fiduciarium :  Jus  kgitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

d.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  in  law. 

And  so  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parts  and 
profMrtiM  of  a  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
"^  eth  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmaley, 
in  36  of  Elisabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon 
three  parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feofiTee  will  suffer 
the  feoffor  to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 
the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 
estates  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 
his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
80  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession ; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execu- 
tion of  estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  points  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth  by  Fenner, 
justice,  in  the  same  case ;  and  they  be  three : 

1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence: 

3.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
terruption: and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience:  either 


Tht  propartKh 


by  the  private  conscience  of  the  feoffee,  or  the 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  which  is 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be 
mm  Iters  more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  d  Hate  upon : 

Uut  the  third  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it 
tendeih  to  decide  our  great  and  principal  doubts 
at  ihh  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
ChudLeigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  ^«  I  will 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  for  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow  ;**  meaning,  that  the  learn- 
ings of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  with  other  learn- 
ioffii    And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  same  case,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
control  the  vulgar  opinion   collected 
upon  d  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be  pos- 
sessio  fratris  of  a  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  niles  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  specially  appear^  and  the^fore  the 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  in 
ibe  dS  Reginae,  in  the  case  of  Corbet 
and  Corbet,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  well  to  allow   of   the  opinion,  is  not 
eoimd ;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limita- 
tion, and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  „„^^ 
27  H*  VIII.  in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case, 
in  which  time  they  began  to  heave  at  uses :  for 
ther<rdfter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  put 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  began 
lo  ^Tgue  that  a  use  was  not  devisable,  but  Uiat 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  same 
year  after  this  statute  was  made;  so  that  this 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  uses; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  likp  it  well :  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected ; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Cop- 
bet  and  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  Mter  as  one  6f  the  rea- 
sons of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritance 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  that  the 
limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger ; 
ruling:  i^ses  merely  according  to  the  ground  of 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  examine 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  VII.  you  may  collect, 
that  if  the  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  the 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  ctstuy 
qut  use  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his 
warranty  had  attached  upon  cestui/ que  use,  yet 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  woiild 
have  ao  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  feoffws  to 
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execute  the  estate  unto  the  disseisor:  for  there 
the  case  being,  that  eettuy  que  ute  in  tail  havingr 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
vrarranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
of  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct; 
and  Bryan  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
said,  that  the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  new 
statute ;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
law  that  warranty  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
right  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do  a  right  of  possession ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  of  collateral 
warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  he  considered^ 
in  a  court  of  conscience.'    In  5  E.  IV. 

'^  '  it  is  said,  that  if  eestuy  que  use  be  at^ 
tainted,  query ^  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the 
lord  shall  not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use 
doth  not  imitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  in  by  title ;  for 
that  is  nothing  to  the  mpcenay  because  the  fe- 
offor's intent  was  never  to  advance  the  lord,  but 
only  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  query  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  feofiftie  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
should  not  seH  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feofiee's 
will,  or  in  pios  usus9  So  favourably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  you  may  find  in 
9rn.%,3^  37  H.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 
his  use  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder  in 
fee  to  another,  and  eesiuy  que  use,  for  life  had  re- 
Bn.  Giib.  847.  Cuscd,  becsuse  Uie  intent  appeared  not 
■•Coup.  ^  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  should  make  the 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to 
the  behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in 
some  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 
opinion  of  imitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein 
we  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses.  ' 

1.  The  raising  of  them. 

Q.  The  preserving  of  them. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1.  In  all  these  four  you  shall  see  apparently 
that  uses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly 
differing  from  cases  of  possession.  I  would  have 
one  case  showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed ;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
consideration ;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
too  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration; 
but  a  deed  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
because  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in.  the 
confection  of  it:  and,  therefore,  in  8  Reginae  it  is 
solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
without  any  other  consideratibn.  In  the  queen's 
case  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else : 
for  you  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
deed,  nor  detd  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
oonsideratioa ;  bat  you  shall  never  find  a  reason 


of  this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law  :  but  it  Is  a 
reason  of  chiincery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en-  iRon.  ^br. 
force  donui^  gratuttum,  though  the  in-  Sf.u!f.«w!* 
tent  appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it  gw^ 
is  not  executed,  or  sufiidently  passed 
by  law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a 
person  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the 
chancery.  Sa  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law^ 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant:  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another.  Nei- 
ther do  I  tay  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  but  he  must  be  party  to 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  trust;  and,  therefore,  so  as  the  party  trusted  ' 
be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  uses. 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

3.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  particeps  crtmintSi  and,  therefore*  if, 
the  heir,  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  dtt- 
setsor  de  faetoy  it  is  nothing :  so  in  33  as  h.  s.  il 
H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  feoffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
feoffee  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H. 
VIII.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upoii 
good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goods,  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound  ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  considei^tion,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
prsecipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwith- 
standing any  such  recovery :  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
tween them,  it  is  nothing ;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  no 
farther  than  to  see  whether  the  act  were  merely 
actus  fidus  in  fraudem  kf^s ;  and,  therefore, 
wheresoever  it  find eth  consideration  given,  it  dis 
chargeth  the  coven. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  use,     ^y.  it 
and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  is  in  14 
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H.  Vm.  and  28  H.  V III.  and  direra  other  books ; 
which  prove  that  if  the  feoffee  sell  the  land  for 
good  consideration  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
8  lup.  8L  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
J^-***-  cient  use ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  chancery  looketh  farther  than  the 
common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another^s;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  radix  amariiudim$9  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it : 
so  that  a  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the 
preserving  of  uses, 

TiMtnarfer-  3.  For  the  transferring  of  uscs  there 
riofcfoM.  18  no  case  in  law  whereby  an  action 
may  be  transferred,  but  the  tubpcena  we  see  in 
case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay,  farther, , 
you  find  twice  27  H.  VUI.  fol.  20,  pla.  9 ;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pla^  81,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Mon- 
'tagae  maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzherbert  answereth.  Yes, 
well  enough ;  quvry  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  cestuy  qtte  use  was 
infeofTed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitzherbett 
said,  «( I  marvel  yon  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff*- 
ment  to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made.*'  So  the  great 
difficulty  in  10  Reginae,  Delamer's  case,  where 
the  case  was  in  eiSect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffeni  him  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over ;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  that  the  second  fboffee  must  needs 
iiave  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
eeshiy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience ;  and  whether 
the  subpcena  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue  the  estate, 
always  the  subpoena  might  be  transferred;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 

may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 

a  stranger,  a  muUofortiori/xX  may  be  limited  to  a 

stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  conve3rance, 

as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place ;  and  whereas 
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Glanrile,  justice,  said,  that  he  could  never  find, 
neither  in  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquity, 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  an- 
swer, first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  yon  find  no  case 
before  E.  IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed ; 
and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uses  are  in 
practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  question, 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations  of 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  of  con- 
tingent uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usual  in 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over'  to  other  per- 
sons and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture, 
through  many  degrees ;  and  snch  con- 
veyances are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his 
time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extin- 
guishing  of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  ■»"»«'*^ 
coUectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  nota- 
ble case  of  14  H.  VllL,  Halfpenny's  ^^^^^ 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  case;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the 
land  itself,  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct;  but  there 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together ;  for 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were 
in  esse  simul  et  semelf  and  though   BrudenelU 
chief  justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by -other  three 
justices ;  and  Brooke  said  unto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  i^ohvcm^ 
sure.    And  to  conclude,  we  see  that 
things. may  be  avoided  and  determined  by  the 
ceremonies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  which 
they  are  created  and  raised:  that  which  passeth 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  «ntry ;   that 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim;  that  which 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determineth  by  way 
of  discharge ;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  but 
by  a  declaration   or  limitation  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil 
law  saith,  in  his  magis  eonsentaneum  est,  quan^ 
ut  iisdem  modis  res  dissolvaniur   quibus  consH* 
tuaniur. 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  -.  ,  \. 
uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  uidpnfraiBf 
searched  other  laws,  because  states 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which 
Cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  like 
ia  xnattefi  which  is  ususfruetusf  for  ususfruchin 
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et  dominium  is,  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular 
Fint  tatto  *®"*"^y  *"<^  inheritance.  But  that 
ctuiuw.  which  resembleth  the  use  most  is, 
d«  judieiM,  iih.  Jiaet  eammtsseOf  and,  therefore,  you 
'  *^  shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  Q,  that  they 

had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  give  inheritance  to 
oue  to  the  use  of  another,  Hseredcm  constiiuo  Caium ; 
iMt  1. 8.        ^S^  auttm  /e,  CbtV,  ut  hmrtditatem  re»ti- 

D^L  iem.&  ^"^  'Sc*^*  And  the  text  of  the  cirilians 
hb.  &.  lit  a.      gj^^j,^  jjj^j  f^y  ^  g^j^^  ^jjjj^^  jf  ^g  JjqJj 

did  not  as  he  was  required,  eet/uy  ^  u$e  had  no 
remedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augnstns 
Cssar,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 
trust,  for  they  penned  it  thus:  Rogo  UpermhUem 
Augutti^  or  per  fortunam  Jugtuti^  &c.  Where- 
upon Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 
in  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 
the  prxlor  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 
upon, within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 
trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 
forced  to  hare  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 
uses,  who  was  called  praior  fidei-camminarius ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  them 
being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 
like  unto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  $enaitu  eomultum  IVebellianum  et 
Pegatianum^  they  made  eeatuy  que  uae  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 
^  there  be  any  thing  which  maketh  with 
them  in  our  law,  and  I  find  that  Periam, 
chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh^s  case, 
compareth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  ibr 
many  respects. 

First,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses ; 
for  it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether 
there  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
intails,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
holds, in  the  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
that  you  must  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
holds, as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
in  use,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copyholder  first 
had  no  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tenancy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
lords  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
lastly,  the  law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have 
remedy  by  tjeeUone  firmm  t  without  a  special  cos- 
torn  of  leasing.  So  no  donbt  in  uses :  at  the  first 
the  chancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
uses  grew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
eminent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
conscience :  but  they  could  never  maintain  any 
manner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
against  the  6M>ffee,  nor  against  stringers ;  bat  ths 


rem^y  against  the  feoflfee  was  but  by  the  tut^pctna  t 
and  the  remedy  against  strangers  to  the  feoSee  by 
eubpcBna, 

Now  for  the  causes  whereupon  uses  ThtcnMor 
were  put  in  practice :  Master  Coke,  in  "*^ 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  testa- 
mentary or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
minds,  affecting  to  have  assurances  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  pro-  jMrga^ 
ceeding  of  them,  I  have  considered  2!J?Sr'*'^ 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  S^^;;^;^;;^, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  Ld."d^'^ 
statute.  For  the  common  law,  the  con-  **^ 
ceit  of  Shelley,  in  34  H.  VIII.,  and  of  Pollard,  m 
27  H.  VIII.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  ground^ 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  the  tenure : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  emptorta  terrarum^ 
which  was  made  18  E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure between  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee,  and  lefl 
it  to  the  lord  paramount ;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
oannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffment 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  eapi^ 
talibua  dominie,  as  it  might  be,  there  should  have 
been  a  nse  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  rents,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  after  the 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  jret  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them* 
selves  because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  in-  TB^tij 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  uSii^* 
the  feoffment  was  without  considera-  "^'•^ 
tion,  grew  long  after,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  beeause  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use;  and  so 
made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  put  ths 
proof  upon  tiie  purohaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  itELt^ia 
eommon  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  D«£r!liii. 
ever  is  not  by  stotute,  nor  against  law,  »^^«-"«- 
msj  be  said  to  be  tt  the  common  law;  and  bo4h 
SO 
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the  general  trust  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
by  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice  of  uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
80  are  these  four : 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  evidence  before  King 
Rt  11.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opus  etusum^  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time ;  ibr  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law* 
yers  were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  you  may  see  partly  by  Bracton's 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  opiu  et  wunh  as  to  the 
words  ad  opus,  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
opus  eiu8U9  coupled  togeUier,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case ;  as  they  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  the  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  df  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
•*  which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in  use,"  until 
about  E.  IV.'s  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  **  use*'  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  IL,  cap.  12.,  Of  Provisors,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 
speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  he  saith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  subpoena  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feoffee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  that  the  cestui/  que 
use  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  tiieir  infancy  ;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difiiculty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  but  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feofiee:  but  after  the  chan- 
cery grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  in  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
.  which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  b^ 
gan  to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  to  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
made  that  question ;  as  for  the  case  of  matrimonii 
prsehcutij  it  hath  no  afiinity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conua&ee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre 
droiiy  and  44  of  E.  IH.,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  they 
he  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap- 
peareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  U. 
his  time;  and  the  great  'multiplying  and  over- 
spreading of  them  was  partly  daring  the  wars  in 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  during^ 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  the  title  of  the  crown. 

Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  s^cfmieomtd 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note  '*"^*- 
three  special  points. 

1^  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  tlie 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.^  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  cestui/  que  use^  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  toll  an  entry-,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, and  third  persons  against  cesiuy  que  use,  and 
his  feoffees :  'for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feoffee,  yet  diat  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  good  his  assur- 
ance to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  ex 
Miquo, 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  in- 
duced to  the  lawful  intent^ general  and  ^^^.^^ 
special :  so  50  E.  HI.  is  the  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  taking 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  in 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  27  H.  VIII.,  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feoffor  took 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  this 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  son,  within 
age,  and  without  consideration,  although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoff- 
ment within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  De 
reUgiosis  7  E.  I.,  which  prohibits  generally  that 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vel  in- 
genioj  yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  a  use,  but  it 
saith  colore  donationi^^  termini,  vel  alicujus  tituli, 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gif^ 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift 
ci^nnot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  be  holpen  by  15  .  .  . 
R.  U.  long  after. 

But  to  proceed,  in  60  E.  III.,  a  sta-  ^^.^^. 
tute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  coTinous  gifts  of  their  land« 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  sanc- 
tuaries, there  living  high  upon  other  men's  goods ; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  lands  and 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors'  executions  in  that 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  II.  c,  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  such  as 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  theprmcipe  from  them, 
sometimes  by  infeoffiog  great  persons,  for  main- 
tenance; and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  other 
persons,  whereof  the  defendants  could  have  no 
notice ;  and,  therefore*  the  statute  maketh .  the 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff- 
ors, so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de- 
fendants bring  their  actions  within  a  year  of  their 
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expnlsions.  In  2  R.  II.  cap.  3,  an  imperfection 
in  the  statate  of  50  E.  III.  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  13,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
restraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical,  or  farms,  or  administration  of 
them,  without  the  king*s  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  prorisors;  which  being 
remedied  by  a  former  statute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book ;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 
record  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
purchased  it  to  the  ose  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
words,  **  or  to  the  use  of  another,"  should  be, 
««or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
feoflfments  past  the  feoffises  should,  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
come,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort^ 
main.    In  4  H.  VIII.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 

II.  5,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  whereas 
that  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought 
within  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in 
case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
the  disseisor;  and  in  all  other  actions, leaves  it  to 
the  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown. 
In  U  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
declared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta- 
tute,  that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
lifb  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
novel  diiiseisin,  and  to  no  other  action;  and, 
therefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
extend  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
disseisin.  In  11  H.  IV.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was 
made  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
cular tenants,  for  lives,  or  years,  that  assigned 
over  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits,  and  then 
committed  wftste ;  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
giveth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
nors of  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no 
relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
ants in  prasctpes,  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
seisors, or  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
cases  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
cutions, tenancy  to  the  prodpe,  and  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  or  provisors.    From  11  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 

III.  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  no  question,  they  were  favoured  most.  In 
1  R.  III.  cap.  1,  Cometh  that  great  statute  for  the 
relief  of  those  Uiat  come  in  by  the  party,  and  at 


that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ;  for  there 
is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use ;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifts, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  esstuy  que  use  ;  was  obiter 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  because  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  VII.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  ^formedon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  cestuy  que  use  t 
and  obiter^  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  ago 
and  a  voucher  over:  query  4  H.  VII.  cap.  17, the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  of  eettuy 
que  iMe,  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reeiprici  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  th^  guardian* 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  barred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age.  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg- 
ment, whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  S  R.  II.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soc^ 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death* 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly* 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purchase  of  thd^ 
villains  in  nse. 

In  23  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  II.,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  mortuam^  which 
was  when  it  came  to  soma  corporation:  now* 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy* 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  at 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  prfh> 
viao^  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gift* . 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law* 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  parts  of  a  use* 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learn- 
ings uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  precedent 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  eaoaes  of  ihfi  springiig 
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and  proceeding  of  them,  the  continuance  of  uses, 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  have  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possension,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been^  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbeit  saith,  in 
>  the  14  H.  yill^  common  reason  is 
common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  o^  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of.  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rule  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chanoery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by  statute. 

ofwatioM  liovr  followeth  in  course  both  of 
UMiututa.  ^mg  a^jj  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our  principal  labour ;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standing preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes;  and,  lastly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
MUMM  attwjl  statute  that  I  find.  But  before  I  come 
b«  •utuie.  ^  ^^^  statute  itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 
r.  Ttetiaaor  ^^^  ^^  ^"^®»  ^^  ^^9  m^ide  in  27  H. 
iKe.ut«tai.  VIII.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  Wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  he  is  full,  Is  no  less  careful 
of  his  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  posses- 
sions that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
ohasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divers  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
Ihe  same  parliament ;  as  the  reaction  of  Wales 


to  a  more  civil  government,  the  re-edifying  of 
divers  cities  and  towns,  the  suppressing  of  depo-» 
pulation  and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  that 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  bath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  another  in  course  of  pleading. 
The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  apt 
title,  viz..  An  act  expressing  an  order  for  uses  and 
wills ;  it  was  time,  for  they  were  out  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  Statutum  de 
usibus  in  possessionem  transferendis  e  wherein 
Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well,  40  Regine,  that 
if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other 
way,  de  possesnorUbus  ad  usua  tratuferendis  /  for 
that  is  the  course  that  the  statute  holdeth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  but 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  qtwd  primum  est  intentione  uUimum  est 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  by 
carrying  the  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  use 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  pos» 
sessionthus  ad  usu^  sed  in  usus  transfcrendis ;  and, 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  prssposiiiOf  ad^  denotat 
motum  aetionis,  sed  prsepositio,  in,  cum  aeeusativo^ 
denotat  motum  alteraUonis  t  and  Uierefore,  Kings- 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstantiation 
of  the  use  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment severally  came  in  H.  VIIL,  for  before  that 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acts  mide 
in  one  Parliament;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  theprecedent  of  this  statute  upon  _ 
which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  na^^^SSi, 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may  • 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  made, 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeofled  (before 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  land 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeoffed  with  others 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeoffees  as  if  he  had  not 
been  named ,  and  where  he  was  solely  infeofied, 
it  should  be  in  caduy  que  use^  in  estate,  as  he  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute 
consisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pro- 
visoes. The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  incon- 
venience, the  body  of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy. 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries*  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  dfeease,  yet,  they  trouble 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  they4i8e  to  correct  with 
spices :  and  sa  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  they 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  prsamble  of  this  law  was  justly  iinp 
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connnetided  by  Popham,  chief  justice, 
am,  t  R^  in  36  EUz«,  where  he  saith,  that  there 
is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  oat 
of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  the  very  level  which  doth  direct 
the  very  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  mischief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
statute,  as  if  they  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
statute  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  consider 
it  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 
•  !■•»*•     „      First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
convenience, which  is  the  root  of  ail  the  rest. 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular 
inconveniences,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  inconvenience,  which 
F^iiBcoofeni-  is  Todtx  omfiium  malorum^  is  the 
**^  digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 

ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 
tries, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
and  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
cases,  mutatia  muiandia,  they  might  pass  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 
^  The  particular  inconveniences  by  the 

ur  iMnitmi.    Isw  roheaTsed  may  be  reduced  into  four 
heads. 

1 .  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
such  tides  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions 
unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purchasers. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gif\  in 
law. 

All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 

^bSri-  impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 
in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
his  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  iaithful  counsel  about 
i'im. 

Vol.  ni.-39 


1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law ;  of  descent  which  privi- 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  tlio  entry 
of  him  that  h^s  right  by  the  law ;  that  a  man  shall 
not  warrant  against  his  -heir,  except  lie  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long 
to  stand  upon;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 
Glanvill's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed 
not  in  time  of  sickness ;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  Ghnb.b.Tdw 
service ;  but  not  to  ad  vance  any  younger  »•*»».  44. 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

3.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  Tbefmbeth 
stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  SSSn^Hbr 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  ^'^ 
the  common  law  of  England  ;  as  on  the  other  side, 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict. 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  turn  Uqueiy  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth them  all  to  agree  in  one;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again;  our  law  doth* 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner, 
without  food,  ligfht,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  th^^ 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  aJloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth :  from  time  to  time  there  haT» 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  often  recited  ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  coiild 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  bondjtde^  it  may  3.  timm 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  tSrSlJL 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  III.^s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warraAty.  So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  « 
herd  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 
purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth  take 
strictly   rent  charge,   eondiUons,   extant, 
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merely  in  favour  of  purchasers ;  so  was  the  bind- 
ing of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  invention  and 
practice  of  recoveries,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  en- 
tails, and  many  more  grounds  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  found,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
of  purchasers.  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  had  provided  for  the  purchaser  in 
some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conveyances 
of  eestuy  que  t/«,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Waimsly,  justice,  said,  42  Eliz. 
they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eesiut/  que  we 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the^  purchaser. 
4.  Ttey  m  ^'  ^^^  ^ho  fourth  polut  of  inconvcnl 
StSCtaS*'*  ence  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
law;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties :  foj  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  ran,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the 
law  could  takd  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
othr^rs ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea^ 
sure  and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
justice  and  consideration  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  ^11  others  they  are  most  favoured :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids, 
lierrtots,  reliefs,  &c. 

2.  The  demandants  in  prseeipeg  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  recoveries  and  executionsL 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king:  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  than 
one :  for  it  preserveth  and  exempteth  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter- 
ruption or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
suggestions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  favour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him ;  for  until  the  statute  of  ^taemj9- 
lares  ierrarum^  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
15  H.  YII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord's  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by- word  ii^  the  law,  that  the 
law  favoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.    2.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  de- 
layed, but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte- 
liant :  So  likewise  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
It  is  called,  and  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 


fore specially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and 
invention  of  our  law.  So,  again,  they  principally 
favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telleth  us  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  ground  of  law^  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense,  showeth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stranger's  action. 

And,  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
remitter^  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  hw  exe- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
this  part,  when  this  practiiie  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  that 
the  ancient  common  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conveyances  considerate  and  notorious,  and 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  that  the 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  giveth  a  touch  of  the  9^  Atowkor 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  *•»•'■^• 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  teking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses;  out  of  which  have  been  ga- 
thered two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convey- 
ances in  use ;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  speak  of  the 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namely, 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguishment 
or  extirpation  of  the  feoffment,  &c.,  which  is  the 
conveyance  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,  as  if  uses  had  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  I 
answer: 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  whbh  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word  abnse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  this 
day  in  capite  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abase  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mis- 
taking of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  erm- 
frimus  cum  patribui  nosiris^  it  is  not  meant  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  tiie 
statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of  convey 
anoesv  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
swerable. 

The  first  ie,  that  the  statute  in  evenr  branch 
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thereof  hath  words  de  futuro,  that  are  seised,  or 
hereaf^r  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  may  be 
said  that  these  words  were  put  in,  in  regard  of 
Qses  suspended  by  dificontintiance,  and  so  no  pre- 
sent seisin  to  the  use,  nntil  a  reg^ress  of  the  feof> 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  very  particular,  for  com- 
monly such  cases  special  are  brought  in  by  prori- 
sos,  or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  for 
the  statute  to  hare,  •*  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  eyery  feoffment,  te.,  heretofore  had  or 
made.*' 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  tiiat  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c.,  or  any  use  thereof,  &c,) 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to 
leave  the  form  of  conveyance  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony. 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  first  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c.,  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  use»  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  after; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
ances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have 
no  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
in  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
regress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  mora  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
the  statute  should  have  been  void ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as  tradition  goeth,  Uiat  a  reader  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  that  read  soon  after  the  statute,  was 
in  troable  for,  and  worthily,  whioh,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  could  never  see;  but 
I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  because  now  again  some, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 
°'*''^  contrary  extremity,  is  that  the  statute 
meant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
uses;  although  the  like  mischief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute  hsid  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  Whereunto  I  answer, 
that  I  grant  the  work  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
void  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possessions  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
out  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your 
exposition  according  to  the  preamble;  as  shall 


be  handled  in  my  next  day's  discourse,  and  so 
much  touching  the  preamble  of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readers  that  expound  statutes  to^Sfo?* 
to  do  as  scholars  are  willed  to  do :  that 
is,  first,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb ;  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  whereupon 
this  statute  is  framed ;  for  there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  veins  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  but  Hterx  moriuse,  fulfilliilg 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two 
parts. 

First,  a  supposition,  or  case  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  Eliz.,  called  it. 

Secondlyf  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  Tk*««irfii» 
and  every  one  hath  his  purview  :  the  ***** 
general  case ;  the  case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them ;  and  the  general  case  of  feoflees 
to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  the  ^■2?**'""'*^ 
feoffees;  three  on  the  part  of  catuy  que  uuf 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the 
feoffees  is  the  word  person.  This  excludes  all 
abeyance;  for  there  can  be  no  confidence  reposed 
but  in  a  person  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  testuy  que  use,  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word  material  is  the 
word  seised.  This  excludes  chattels.  h^^iiSl^f 
The  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the  "''' 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole ;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  therefore  the  sta- 
tute would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes 
contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited, 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent;  for  Littletcin 
tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins ;  one,  in 
dominiout  defeodof  the  other,  u/  defeodo;  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but 
the  fee-simple  to  uses  present,  and  no  post  uses ; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute 
them. 

The  third  material  word  is  the  word  hereafter: 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  made  after  the  sti^ 
tute.  It  brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before 
and  disturbed  by  disseisin  and  reeontinued  after; 
for  it  is  not  said,  infeoffed  to  use,  but  hereaftet 
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The  fourth  word  is  hereditament,  which  is  to. 
be  understood  of  those  \h'in^B  whereof  an  inherit- 
ance may  be,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge 
de  novo  for  life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  inheriUince  in  being  of  this  rent. 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
tbemselyes,  so  that  a  use  cannot  be  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  uae  are 
the  words,  use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  voea" 
^^^^  bulatum  artit,  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
S^  ^'  matter,  and  not  word  ;  and  in  all  the 
i^w.ss.  clauses  it  still  cairieth  the  words. 
J.  iht'riuA.  The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 

*"  '  again,  which  excludeth  all  abeyance ; 
it  excludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  lively  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridga;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  erer  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  but  in  course 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others; 
therefore,  beoause  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common  law,  it 
patteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feofiees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  been  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 
c»iiiird ».  en.  The  words  that  are  common  to  both 
Jfe^^^oS!.  »r®  words  expressing  the  conveyance 
ISM. 28.  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infer- 
red that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
where  there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
reason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  33  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
clearly  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  but  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  transr 
ferred  by  those  conveyances ;  for  it  is  dear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  con- 
sideration, or  without,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
4  ttse,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  exeeut* 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and^ust,  whieU 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin;  for  if  there 
were  a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  eeatuy  que  u$e  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head, 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  case  of 
exposition  of  this  statute :  here  follow  the  ordi- 
nance and  purview  thereupon.     > 

The  purview  hath  two  parts:  the 
first,  optraiio  daipii^Xhe  effect  that  the  ortetM 
statute  worketh;  and  there  is  modus  "*'***^ 
operandi,  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  effect.    The  effect  is,       ^^^ 
that  ces/uy  que  uae  shall  be  in  posses-  |^g»|p- 
sion  of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  tlie  use ;  sas.  sbL^ 
the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute  iKc|k'io.».' 
will  have  the  possession  of  etUuyqut  ciMiMgk^i 
U9e^  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  mat-  coeiMr «. 
ter  and  form ;  and  that  Uie  feoffees  shall  x^K^jn. 
give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use 
shall  give  form  and  quality.    The. material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-simple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  or  reverter;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  substantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates;  the  one  limiting 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
continuances ;  the  former  maketh  like  difference 
of  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life  or  years;  and  the 
other  maketfa  difference  of  possession  as  remain- 
der ;  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acci- 
dents, as  shall  be  said  hereafWr.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  words, 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  words, 
right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not  general 
words,  or  otherwise;  whereby  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conscience 
made.  Note,  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  sta- 
tute doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  nse 
in  remainder  and  a  use  inreverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  rever- 
sions do;  yet,  the  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif- 
ference when  the  particular  use,  and  the  nse  limited 
upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  nses,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  nse  in  remainder ;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  nse  is  the  old  nse,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words  are,  from  henceforth, 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that 
admy  que  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
,  time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  tQ  nee,  as  BmdneU*t 
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conceit  was  in  14  H.  VIII.  That  ia,  the  feoffee 
had  granted  a  rent  charge,  and  eeskty  que  uie  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  have  held  it  discharged,  because 
the  act  of  eesiuy  que  use  shall  put  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  ecMiuy  que  use  had  been  seised  in  from  the 
time  of  the  first  use  limited ;  and,  therefore,  the 
statute  doth  take  away  all  such  ambiguities,  and 
expresseth  that  eettuy  que  ute  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  Parliament. 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  possession,  not  a  possession  in  law  only, 
but  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  but  an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  use ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses :  the  (rst  material  clause  is,  that  the 
estate,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in 
such  person,  &c.,  shall  be  in  ee^uy  que  use  ;  for 
that  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
cesty  que  use  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
he  cannot  hare ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to 
eestuy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eesiuy  que  use  can  hare  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not 
entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
only  a  possession  in  law,  eestuy  que  use  in  that 
case  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
cause the  heir  of  the  feoffee^  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  use  might  work  is  the 
feoffee^s  estate.  But  note  here :  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  uses  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right :  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  speaks  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  uses  in  contingence  which  are  but 
titles. 

^.  sto.  The  second  word  is  clearly,  which 

jwiSisS?'  ^eettiB  properly  and  directly  to  meet 
iAjj.Mi»»3i.  ^iij^  ^0  conceit  of  scintilla  juris,  as 
N«>to,2»fod.  ^gii  gg  tjjQ  words  in  the  preamble  of 
S*J?^'-  extirpating  and  extinguishing  such 
Mk.  iTi  feoffments,  so  as  their  estate  is  cleariy 
extinct. 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
use,  so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter, 
80  the  use  gives  form  :  and  as  in  the  first  clause 
the  use  was  endowed  with  the  possession  in 


points  of  estate,  so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidents  and  ciroumstanoes  of 
estate.  Wherein  first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan* 
cy  by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transfened  would  do  so  likewise:  no, 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words;  but 
because  I  would  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
edly, and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  26  of  treasons,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be  ^ 
attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort:  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  atid 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
modo  et  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
stances of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin, 
or  jointly  seisin,  by  intierties,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  in 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  of  the  part 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  ci^- 
cumstance  of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re- 
mitted or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without.  All  these  are  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  usei. 
and  thus  much  of  the  first  case,  which  is  the 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  Thet«aiid 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  pursueth  ""^ 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  first  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
ttie  case  provided  :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla^ 
nation  than  ah  addition;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  way,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  others  as  that  case  is,  that  divers 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case  eestuy 
que  use  shall  be  seised  solely;  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
irealm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  over 
the  case  e  eonverso,  which  was  but  an  especial 
case:  and  they  were  loath  to  bring  in  this  case, 
by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  first  case,  to 
have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons : 
for  they  had  experience  what  doubt  the  word  enly 
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bred  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  ^dei  this  third 
case :  and  before  the  third  case  of  rents  comes  in 
the  second  saving;  and  the^ reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  why  the  sayings  are  interlaced  before 
the  third  case;  the  reason  of  it  is«  because  the 
third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two 
cases  did  need  saving ;  and  tibat  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ac  m, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a 
general  gif\,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  VII.,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
of  women,  the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in 
remainder  to  enter,  you  find  never  a  stranger, 
bepause  the  statute  gives  entry  not  nmpHeiter^ 
but  within  an  aaii  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needs.  So  in  the  statute  of 
33  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leases 
shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple ;  and  therefore  you  find  no  saving  in 
the  statute;  and  so  likewise  of  divers  other 
statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persdns,  as  in  the  statute  of  1  R.  IIL  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of^rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  an  oc  «,  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why,  if  such  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth:  but 
the  second  and  first  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
ac  si,  but  absolute,  that  cestuy  que  use  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger  than  any  fine, 
to  bind  all  rights ;  nay,  it  hath  farther  words, 
namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maiceth  that  the  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  ii,  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feoffee  should  be  in  eestuy  que  iMe,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous :  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regard  of  the  great  question,  whether  the 
feoffees  may  make  any  regress ;  which  opinion, 
1  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unto  them,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving ;  as  shall 
be  how  declared  :  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers*  rights,  with  an 
exception  of  the  feoffee^s ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  savings  namely, 
of  the  feoffiees*  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use :  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
ttsey  to  have  added  to  these  words,  executed  by 


this  statute;  or  in.  the  second  saving  to  have 
added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other, 
and  executed  by  Uiis  statute :  but  tiie  regres9  of 
the  feofifee  is  shut  out  betweeil  the  two  savings; 
for  it  is  the  right  of  a  person  claiming  to  a  use, 
and  not  unto  hip  own  proper  use :  but  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  first  saving  is^not  to  be  understood 
as  the  letter  implieth,  that  feoffees  to  use  shall  be 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  b^  of 
another  feoffment  than  that  whereupon  the  statute 
hath  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoffment;  as 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  had  been'  dis- 
seised, and  the  disseised  had  made  a  fbofi*- 
ment  in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statute  came;  thb  executeth  >the  use  of  the 
second  feoffment;  but  yet  the  first  feofifees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  use,  but 
not  by  that  feoffment  upon  which  the  statute 
hath  wrought. 

Now  foUoweth  the  third  case  of  the  jk*  oiMdM. 
statute,  touching  execution  of  rents;  fISSJ*'*' 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four :      *  m«»-«». 

First,  whereas  divers  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  shoul^  only  go  to  rents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  them  by  such  as  are  Or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  second  word  is  profit ;  for  in  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  hut 
after  in  the  purview  is  added  these  words,  os 
profit. 

The  third  word  is,  ae  n,  aeiHeet^  that  they 
shall  have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  other 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and  executed 
unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  liberty  or 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  aeUieet^  that 
he  shall  distrain,  &c.,  and  have  such  suits,  entries, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  oo  n,  as  if 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  such  collateral 
penalties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisos ;  the  makers  of  this  law 
did  so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as 
they  did  not  only  foresee  such  mischiefs  as  were 
incident  to  this  new  law  immediately,  but  like- 
wise such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degree ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  they 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  which  are  in^them- 
selves  subtractive  laws:  for,  foreseeing  that  by 
the  executioi^  of  uses,  wills  formerly  made  should 
be  overthrown;  they  made  an  ordinance  for  wills. 
Foreseeing,  likewise,  that  by  execution  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowers  and  jointures.  Foresee- 
ing, again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  make 
frank-tenement  pass  by  contracts  pa- 
role, they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrol-  Bcayr.i 
menta  of  bargains  and  sales.    The  two  *  "^* ' 
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fonner  thty  inserted  into  thia  law,  and  the  third 
they  distingoished  into  a  law  apart,  but  without 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,*  being  but  a  pno- 
yiso  to  this  statute.  Besides  all  these  provisional 
laws ;  and  besides  five  provisos,  whereof  three 
attend  upon  the  law  of  jointure,  and  two  bom  in 
Wales,  which  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  there  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  true  members  and  limbs  of  the  statute, 
whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  eutuy  qtte  um, 
and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  which  concern  the  part  oteutuy  que  uae^  tend 
all  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  tiie  extinguishment 
of  any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
an  extent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  use  of  the  in- 
heritance of  one ;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
possession  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest;  or  as  if  the 
conuzee  of  a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
the  statute,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a 
stranger  of  two,  and  after  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  conuzee  and  his 
heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  super- 
fluous, in  regrard  that  eef/uy  que  use  was  compre- 
hended in  the  general  saving,  though'  the  feoffees 
be  excluded  ? 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tutes or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  1 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited 
after  the  statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  statutes  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
for*  nses  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  the 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  ce$tuy  que  use  from 
the  charge  of  primer  seisin^  liveries^  omt&  k$ 
fnaineSf  and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with 
an  express  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely,  May,  1536, 
to  be  eommuniM  terminus. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  the  time 
past,  and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eestuy  que  use  all 
collateral  benefits  of  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  eonditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  before  May  1, 
1 536.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  oar- 

*  The  text  here  to  manlfeiUj  corrupted,  nor  doei  any  pro* 
bftble  coBjectore  ocem  for  ita 


ried  to  eestuy  que  use,  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  the  law,  scilicet,  that  the  feoffee*s  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession,  &c. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  part  of  the  terte- 
nant,  they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  omoyHmt. 
against  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  *^^*  "<• 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  livenes,  and 
ouster  les  maines,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  re- 
gard of  the  heir  of  the' feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of 
the  king  only. 

WTiat  persona  may  he  seised  to  a  use,  and  whcU  not. 
What  persons  may  he  cestuy  que  use,  and  wkai  not. 
What  persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in 
order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  tiMUMnipMar 
division  in  order  of  matter;  namely,        tiitoday«|iM 

1.  The  raising  of  uses.      •  jpi^uwr^ 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses.  "^ 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 
Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 

itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persous  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  2.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  eestuy  que  use,  and  what  not;  and  what 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use;  LWhtpmm 
no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  JYil"'^ 
body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person;  and,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  to 
the  king  and  I.  D.  pour  terme  de  kur  vies,  this  u«e 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth 
by  his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
diverse  uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  after  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patents 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  of  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  with- 
out the  king;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  government  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which, 
in  any  clause  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  person,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  eestuy  que  use,  it  addeth  person  or 
body  politic. 
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If  a  bisho))  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
infeofied  to  him  and  his  successors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop^s  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void. 

Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for. 


F^y&  ^^  ^  S^^^  1^^^  ^y  ^^  ^  deed,  since  the 
c™.  j*e.  401.  statute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
the  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful*  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  bocaase  tenant  in  tail  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong;  but  that  since  the 
'  statute  is  qpite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
saveth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  did;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
(Common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  a  use;  for 
as  well  as  land  might  descend  to  them  from  a 
feoffee  to  use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeofied 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  subpoma  brought,  executed  their 
estate  during  the  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same ;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  right  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeofied  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feofiment ; 
'  but  if  an  infant  be  infeofied  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I.  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  infant  be  infeofied  to  the 
dse  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
feofiVnent  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
•  the  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
him  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeofied  to 
a  use,  the  king^s  title,  after  ofiice  found,  shall 
prevent  the  ose,  and  relate  above  it;  but  nntil 
office,  the  eatuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  to  a  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio,  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain,  if  he  be  infeofied  to  a  use, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use ;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeofii9d  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
charged of  the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeofied  to  the  use  of 
his  wife  for  years,  if  he- die,  the  wife  shall  have 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  dis- 
charge, although  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feofiiBd  to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  annum,  diem  et  v€ututa., 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  rmbibus  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  L  D.to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  «eised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S.  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statute,  I  give  laud  to 
I.  S.  pour  autre  vie  to  a  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
cestu^  qu&.  u$e,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  en- 
tereth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoffee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persons  which 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  per- 
sons l>ut  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  division 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person  ,^ 
may  be  a  eestuy^que  uae.  The  king  ■»7t»aiS? 
may  be  eestuy  que  usej  but  itbehoveth  *^ 
both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the  convey- 
ance itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  bepause  the 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  re- 
cord. And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
accordingly;  and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth  not.  E  converMo,  if  enrolled.  If  I  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  to  infeoff  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  feofiment  also 
be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  i  levy  a  fine,  or  sufier  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  cove- 
nant enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  eorporadon  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is.  not 
material  whether  the  feoffm^t  or  the  declaration 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  Si  to  the  use  of 
a  coi^oration,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  first  limitation,  but  exe-  pmM- 
cuteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse ;  so 
that  this  in  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees. shall  be  in  him  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  tteeause  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  L  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  but  the  reversion  is  in  the  feoffor, 
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guousque.  So  that  upon  the  matter  all  persons 
uncertain  in  use  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
void. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  Interim 
return  to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 

rn.  ^  *'  whole  fee-simple  of  the  use  otit  of  me, 
Q.  cbudi«i(b*i  and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertain, 
iRMi  129, 1S8.  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 
isiHtjit'ti.  way  of  fraction  of  the  uSe;  but  look 
how  it  should  have  gone  unto  the  feof- 


ViilHtn. 
Btdford**  cast. 

Mo. 720.''  for;  if  I  begin  with  a  contingent  use, 

Liofd.'  *'  so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder ;  if  len- 

Siik.  221.  lb.  ^    .,                  .®           ^               V    ^1.          1   . 

Bi2.scMteri^  tail  a  coutingeut  use,  both  estates  are 

Goodri<bt  V.  alike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  when 

tie.      ' '  it  falleth ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffment 

ib.  «7s^'  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 

vl'careir^  remainder  to  my  first  becfotten  son ; 

74.  Ma  MM.  I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 

Teu.tT.  mainder  to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 


Clerk.  SAik.      my  wife  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the 

ftlt.  7  Rap.  14.         "^       .     „  *    t      •  i._^  .  1 

use  shall  not  be  m  me,  but  m  my  bro- 
ther. And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son, 
it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  a  use  jointly  to  tw6  persons,  not  in 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
mer; as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  that  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives,  and  I  marry ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole 
use,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
Jointly  with  my  wile. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses;  as  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  C.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A.  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute:  and 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  diveiB 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  ee$iuf/ 
que  use  is  another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  cases  the 
same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and 
eestuy  que  uh^  and  yet  in  by  tiie  statute ;  and  in 
what  cases  they  shall  b«  diverse  persons,  and  y^ 
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in  by  the  common  law  wherein  I  observe  unto 
you  three  things :  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following.  Thirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
the  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  ^  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  eestuy  que  use  is 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for 
the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,^  and  if  L  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  L  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  for  years, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  &  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and 
L  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 
by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inhen-  teiimptor*. 
tanee  or  reoccupier  of  my  estate,  but  c.j  Mitel  la 
merely  at  the  common  law.  «,  FbH:  is^aL 

But  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  i^n.iiiym, 
himself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee-simple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  8«Mr.8aB. 
sell  my  land  to  I.  S.  after  my  death  bSiSTft. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  JJJf'S''*' 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  ^^^'^ 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  L  D.  for  life, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  hb  heirs,  he 
is  in  of  the  fee-simple  merely  in  course  of  pos- 
session, and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder.   . 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  in  fee :  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  L  ^8. 
is  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statutet 
because  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  om^u^-a 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  •*•»<•*•«• 
successors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  reise  a  present  ate  to  one  oat 
3D 
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of  his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or 
future  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
not  seised,  but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
same  difference  which  I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  af^r  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs ;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
then  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute;  like  lawof  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtilty  or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when 
a  man  cometh  in  by  the  law  in  course  of  posses- 
ThbiMniiis  $ion,  and  where  he  cometh  in  by  the 
Sdi^'iiJ^'^  statute  in  course  of  possession ;  but  it 
qiiMuou.  jg  natural  for  the  deciding  of  many 
Causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
conditions,  waivers,  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisos. 

For  example ;  a  man^s  farmer  committed  waste: 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use 
o£  himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste ; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not^iunish  it. 

So  if  I  be  infeofied  with  warranty,  and  I  cove- 
nant with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self for  life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause I  come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  statute. 

AMiMBtotiMi"  seen,  where  is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
•aiftiHmovi  auothcr  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 

of  tie  atatiitet  *  .  .  ,     .       •'        .    , 

Statute  which  is  in  special  cases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  eutuy  que  use  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  common 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,  it  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  till  disagreement. 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a.  man,  eauea  matrimonii 
prseheuti^  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  the  statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  general*  where  any  per- ' 


son  stands  seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  recovery, 
feoffment,  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  other- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  io  be  restrained  for  the 
feason  aforesaid. 

It  remaineth  to  show  what  persons 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use:  wherein  mnrtpiMd 
we  must  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two  *  "** 

kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  upon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  noyr  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  a  use,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  patent  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implication 
of  ^e  patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implica- 
tion out  of  matter  of  record  amounteth  ever  to  mat^ 
ter  of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the\ise  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dale, 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon  that 
confidence  or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person  had 
given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been  void 
by  the  statute  of  23  H.  YIIL,  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpora- 
tion may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been 
said  before ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoflfinent, 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance : 
contrary,  if  an  infant  covenant  in  consideration  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  use,  the  use 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  aver- 
ment ;  if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  proved  it 
is  avoidable;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is 
void ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the 
recital  sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  yy,  ^  ^^^ 
right  of  the  feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  SIulSEr* 
during  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  ^''"' 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  longer 
time  than  the  coverture,'  and  the  feme  cannot  de- 
clare alone ;  but  the  use  goeth^  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  use 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  concurred  in ;  for 
the  law  accounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined ;  as 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  I.  S.  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  to  I.  D*  s-,o«,,  ^^ 
for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  •A^s«s<:4tf^ 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  exan  Ination  the  feme  will  declare  the 
use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void,  and  the  baron^s  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  limitation  of  kw. 
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1.  Que$iion.  What  is  the  original  of  constables  1 

Jmwer,  To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 
constables  it  may  be  said,  cig)ut  inter  nubila  eon- 
dit;  for  the  authority  was  granted  upon  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised 
long  before  the  conquest,  and  intended  and  execu- 
ted for  conservation  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all 
manner  of  disturbance  and  hart  of  the  people,  and 
that  as  well  byway  of  prevention  as  punishment; 
but  yet  so,  as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 
and  determine  any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial 
power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is 
demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure ;  for  though 
the  high  constable^s  authority  hath  the  more  am- 
ple circuit,  he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high 
constable,  or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him; 
and  therefore,  I  doubt,  the  high  constable  was  not 
ah  originti  but  that  when  the  business  of  the 
county  increased,  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for 
conveniency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
grew  in  use  for  the  receiving  of  the  command- 
ments and  prescripts  from  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  distributing  them  to  the  petty  constables: 
and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
of  constables  hath  special  reference,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  or  at  least  a  kin<l  of  congruity,  must 
precede  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office;  either  the 
things  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude  or  analogy  towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of 
the  shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns; 
Cor  the  high  constable  is  officer  over  the  hundred, 


and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town   or 
village. 

2.  The  court-leet,  unto  which  the  eonstable  is 
attendant  and  minister ;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  Uieir  office  which  concerneth  infor- 
mation is  principally  to  be  performed :  for  the 
jury  being  to  present  offences  and  offenders,  are 
chiefiy  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  all 
matters  of  disturbance  and  nuisance  of  the  peo- 
ple: which  they,  in  respect  of  their  office,  aife 
presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particular  know- 
ledge of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
malea  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace;  ^ 
and  for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peace 
of  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the 
justices  of  jail  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish, 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  publio 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  oC 
air,  corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and 
contract  of  all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or 
grieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet, 
and  welfare. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  court-leet  hath  power  to  caU 
upon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants, 
and  to  inquire  of  all  defaults  of  officers,  as  con- 
stables, ale-tasters,  and  the  like :  and  likewise  lor 
the  choice  of  constables,  as  was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remain- 
ing in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the 
sheriff  in  his  turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  o* 
granted  over  to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  the 
king^s  court. 
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3.  Question.  Concerning  the  election  of  con- 
stables 1 

Answer.  The  election  of  the  petty  constable, 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  thehr 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question,  How  long  is  their  office  ? 

Answer.  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

'  4.  Question.  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  ihey  ? 

Answer.  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first  institution ; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the  same ;  sare  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place ; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man^s  livery.  The  hig^h 
constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholders, 
*and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
degree  of  gentlemen ;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
underTsheriff,  bailiflf,  &c. 

5.  Question.  What  allowance  hare  the  oon- 
•tablesl 

Answer.  Th^y  have  no  allowance,  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  becanse  it  is  bat 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  servants  or  under-ministers,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king^s  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Question.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their 
office  T 

Answer.  Upon  complaint  made  of  ^eir  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
'  eannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt.    ' 

7.  Question.  What  is  their  authority  or  power! 
Answer.  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astrioted  to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional  power 
which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  in  any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  cor- 
respond to  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by 
the  branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  ori- 
ginal and  substantive  power  of  constables,  it 
tnay  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

2.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  distnrbanee,  and 
disorder,  although  tbey  be  not  accompanied  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them 
in  the  king^s  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forbear :  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made 
part  of  the  same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder, 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace, 
if  they  will  not  obey;  and  call  power  to  assist 
him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to 
constables  because  ihey  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing 
or  staying  of  mbchief,  than  for  punishment  of 
ofienoes ;  for  in  that  part  he  is  rather  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  sudden 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cir- 
cumstances, to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  carry 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  generally 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  the 
case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  mnch  for  peace. 

Secondly,  for  matters  of;  the  crown,  the  office 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four 
parts: 

1.  To  arrest. 

9.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his 
own  authority,,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or 
felony  to  another^s  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  con- 
stable, and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  de- 
claration or  complaint,  to  carry  hhn  before  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  if  by  common  voice  or 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  justice 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other  accusation  or 
declaration. 

2.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  com- 
plaint or  common  fame,  may  aearch. 

3.  .If  any  fiy  upon  the  felony,  the  constable 
ought  to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  goods, 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  in- 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and 
grievances,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  a^ 
cording  to  the  several  comforts  which  man's  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  which 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corrupting  air, 
water,  or  victuals,  stopping,  straightening,  or 
endaiigering  of  passages,  or  general  deceits  iu 
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weights,  measQTes,  sizes,  or  cotiiiterfeitingr  wares, 
aikd  things  vendible ;  the  office  of  constable  is  to 
give  as  moch  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  them, 
and  of  the  offenders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
presented ;  bot  because  leets  are  kept  bat  twice 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  those  things  require 
present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  vulgar  nature,  ought  to 
forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not, 
they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Question.    What  is  their  oath  1 

Answer.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is 
as  followeth: 

"  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day;  and 
you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power : 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breacfarof 
peace :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  endeavour 
yourself  to  your  best  knowledge,  that  the 
statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and 
cry,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  exe- 
cuted and  the  offenders  be  punished:  and  you 
shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
pursue  them  till  they  be  taken;  and  shall  look 
un\o  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and 
you  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
artillery ;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
all  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  fVom  the 
Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county;  and  you  shall 
make  good  and  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
sheds, outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  wvthin 
your  office :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
ing to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
which  b^ongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
for  this  year  to  come.    So  help,**  &c. 

9.  Question.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
tiie  high  constables  and  petty  constables  1 

Jtmwer.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
borough,  the  he^  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
dred :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority;  but  it  is  used, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
the  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
over  to  the  petty  constables. 

1 0.  Question.  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  t 

Jnswer.  In  case  of  necectity  a  constable  may 


appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward 
of  the  court-leet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 
The  constable's  office  consists  in  three  things : 

1 .  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

2.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Cf  ihcJurisdietionqf  Justices  itinerant  in  the  Prirh 
cipalityof  Wales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  dedimus  potestatem;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  judtices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power,  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  nf  assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and'  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  W^es. 

The  prothonota(ry*s  office  is  to  draw  TbtMeaenan 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  *»»^w«r*iMt 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 
causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw^ 
and  engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  rktm^mm 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  JS^Ji^^X^  , 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions  '*'^ 
or  coart« 

The  crier  is,  tanqtuim  pubHeus  pneeo^  to  call  for 
such  persons  whose  appearances  are*  necessary« 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

The  Office  cfJudiee  cf  Peace.  . 

There  is  a  commission  under  the  .hm^cm^j^ 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gen-  »'*«'p~^ 
Uemenj  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeenors  may  tend  to  the  dbquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  eirtnareha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eustos  rotuhrumf 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices of  peace  and   quorum^  because  in  tlieir 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
canses  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  misbeh»» 
8d9 
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viour.  The  words  of  their  commission  sre  con- 
ceived thus:  quorum  snch  and  such,  unum  vtl 
duoSf  &c.,  ease  volumu8$  and  without  some  one  oz 
more  of  the  quorum^  no  sessions  can  be  holden; 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  number  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  Uie  ambition  of  many 
jortiMof  ^^  IB  counted  a  credit  to  be  burthened 
PaSS'^  with  that  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
*-p*-  H.  Vm.  tath   expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of  the  peace 
in  every  county.  These  justices  hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  cu9to»  rotulorum. 

The  Qffiu  if  Sheriff*. 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriflf^  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shire- 
reeve,  or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerid. 
8.  Judicial. 

1.  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 
of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  ma)Le  return 
and  certificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  seve- 
ral courts  of  distinct  natures:  1.  The  turn,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
shire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  several  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  ail  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  confmon  law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  firom  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  forcriniinal  offences,  and  held  twice 
"every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiciton  of  this  court  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king^s 
gift,  tvhereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

The  Office  of  Ekheaior. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize 


into  his  majesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  seize  their  bodies 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  same;  he  is  nam^  or  ap- 
pointed <by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

T%e  Office  of  Coroner^ 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county 
called  coroners ;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  every 
person,  dying  of  a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their 
death ;  and  to  ^nter  the  same  of  record ;  which 
is  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crowners, 
as  one  hath  written,  because  their  inquiry  ought 
,  to  be  in  corona  jKiptf/t.    ' 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery 
dz  cororuUore  eUgendo :  and  of  whom  I  need  not 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use 
everywhere. 

General  Obeervaiiom,  touching  Ccmttablea^  Jaxlere^ 
and  Bailiff*.. 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  V IIL 
cap.  36,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  cc^ 
stables  of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  jail  or  prison 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  per- 
sons ^s  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  com- 
mitted, until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course 
of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be 
bailiffii  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the 
justices  in  erery  of  their  courts  and  sea- 
sions. 

Note.  Archbishop  Sancroft  notee  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  eome,  by  Sir  John  Dodde- 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
1606. 
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All  the  finances  or  reTenues  of  die 

Hrtiof  um       imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Encr- 

land  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such 
others  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
invented  for  supportation  of  the  charges  of  war; 
the  which,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of 
tbo  same. 

•  l#ikewise  tlie  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
bltnph  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the 
sheriffs.  The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances 
be  casual,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
fbffeitures,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  impost, 
the  advantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
tsmporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  suoh  like,  if 
there  any  be. 

And  idbeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  office  of  her 
majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor, 
do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 
a  like  translation  mame  it  jSteiM,  a 
basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 
pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 
or  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 
first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 
and  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 
'lied  by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great 
lake,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
lands  be  answered  Into  thai  court  which  is  pro- 


per for  them;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs, 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper 
of  the  chancery ;  howbeit,  now  of  late  ^' 

years,  all  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  tohe  levied  in  the  common  bench, 
or  for  any  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered  there ;  as  also  all  sums 
^emandable,  either  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation,  already  made  without 
license,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  bo 
forfeited  for  that  offence  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  4wiT«io«t«r 
dity,  that  Was  found  to  be  answered 
in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years,  one 
with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the  same 
lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  por- 
tions, not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Eastert 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty 
itself  wss  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

.And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  TbeanMof 
terand  subject  about  which  this  far-  *•*■* 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to  rate  or 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  jands  that  are  either 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  license, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  common 
recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  though 
they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may  therefore 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the  ofiice  of 
compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  majesty's  commodity  in  thii 
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part  of  her  prerogative,  or  the  respect  of  private 
lucro,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  dis- 
sever this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor 
purpose  to  dispute. ' 

TbeMopeoT  ^"^  ^^r  a  full  institution  of  the  ser- 
SdlKpSJ  vice  as  it  now  standeth,  howsoever 
**'"*^  some  men  hav»  not  spared  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 
down  as  folio  we  th : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but 
are  also  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves ;  se- 
condly, that  the  modem  and  present  exercise  of  this 
office  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usage;  and,  lastly,  that  as  her  majesty  bath  re- 
ceived great  profit  thereby,  bo  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
The  fint  part  ^^  ^ho  lauds  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
•TihiitrMiiM.  ^  either  immediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  edch  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  generally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, warrantia  eharta^  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person ;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  value,  as  they  may 
yield  the  due  fine.  And  likewise  fof  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised  therein 
be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person. 
Tb«kia0  S^  ^^^  I  ^^  hereby  enforced,  for 

S?w  itrw*'  avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
j{J^«*«»«  rally,  fir^t  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of 
lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  the  suing  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 
iiLUL  ^^  appeareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 
••'*•  cap.  12,  where    it  is    thus    written: 

'(Whereas  divers  do  complain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
license,  have  been  seized  into  the  king*s  hands 
for  such  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not  hold  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  ease, 
but  granteth  that,  tipon  such  alienations,  there 
shall  be  reasonable  fines  taken  ib  the  chancery 
by  due  process. 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
tute; the  offence  of  such  alienation,  without 
Kcense,  was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant 
did  forfeit  the  land  thereby;  ai^,  ooDsequently^ 


that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  this  statute,  to 
be  reasonably  fined  for  hia  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  JtastM, 
pari.  17,  et  2G,  Jssis.  pari,  37,  which  also  is  re. 
peated  by  Hankf;  14  H.  IV.  fol.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  waa  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thorpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the 
king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is 
wont  to  be  said  pro  iransgresnone  in  hoe  parte 
facta ;  but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
4,  a  precedent  of  a  eapias  in  manum  ngis  terras 
aJienatas  sine  Keentia  regis^  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Ooselesoombe  in  Kent,  whereof 
Robert  CeSterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they,  say,  this  began 
first  30  H.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty  yeare  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  most  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assurance  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea- 
son and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  •licyiwi  h 
for  such  alienations,  it  standeth  thus : 
when  the  king,  whom  <>ur  law  underetandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all 
the  pereons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  his  gift 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same- 
without  bis  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands 
shall  revert  to  tiie  king,  or  to  his  successore,  that 
first  gave  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  forfeited  by  such 
alienation,  until  the  tnaking  of  the  said  statute, 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  ease 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every 
alienatioii  of  his  tenant,  bat  shall,  by  the  like  inn 
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plied  intention,  re-haye  the  lands  of  his  tenants 
dying  without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  out 
sever  so  many  years  agone«  and  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol/  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
king's  license.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
forcible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the 
line  itself  most  open  and  apparent;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  tojredeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  1  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable  is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a  license  ? 
ncMtiqai^  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustom- 
StStjSl^  *Wy  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  writs 
wteoriciatL  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 
For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in 
suit  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
ftot  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  officers  for  safe  custody 
of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  forever 
afVer,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reasop, 
that  the  benefited  subject  should  lendbr  some 
•mall  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
as  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
ibo  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 

LMLMBLC      <A.nd  therefore  it  was  well  said  by 

•*•»  Littleton,  34  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  that  the 
efcancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make 
writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you 
nay  have  assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex-^ 
tant  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  III. 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto 
him  their  king,  tmumpaffredum  pro  twnmonendo 
Eithardo  filio  et  ktaredt  WilHelmi  de  Hanred^  quod 
ieneat  finem  factum  coram  jutHdarUt  apud  North* 
ampton  inter  dictum  WilUtbnum  et  patrem  didi 
JrHoldi  defeodo  in  JBarioiu  And  besides  that, 
frl  obkUic  de  Jnn,  1,  2,  and  7,  regi$  JohanniMt 
fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
purchasing  wriu  of  mort  d'aunoestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
luries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 

Hereof  then  it  is»  that  npoA  every  writ  pio- 
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cured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to 
fine :  and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  upon  every  writ  called  a 
prmeipe  of.  land^,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and  for 
every  other  ikve  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth  2011.  II.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and.  Justice 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  JVo- 
tura  Bremwn^  and  the  Register,  which  have  a 
proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  case, 
where  a  man  did,  in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  df  the  words  IVfagna 
Charta,  NuUi  vendemus  jmtiliam  vel  rectum^  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  mus^  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  note,  because  it  may  be 
well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  those 
other  writs  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines ; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  ha^o 
been  ptiblished  against  them,  as  was  in  this  ease 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fiqe,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori- 
ginally to  meddle  with  the  fines  of  any  •">»•  *;^or 
other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only  wa^hT^ 
as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  l)e 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  license  for  the 
alienation,  for  w>ich  the.third  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  is  answered;  as  tb^  statute  32  H.  VIII.  cap. 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also ;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  ihs 
seeond. 

Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm  .^^^^^^ 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  gut^m> 
1  levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
'  alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
could  be  purchased  and  go^en  without  an  otth 
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called  an  affidavit,  therein  first  taken  aii  aow  opoD 
cither  before  some  justices  of  assize,  "**^ 
or  master  of  the  chancery,  for  the  true  discovery 
of  the  yearly  value'  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
every  ef  the  same;  in  which  doing,  if  a  man 
shall  consider  on  the  one  side  the  care  and  seve- 
rity of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  oath ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assurance  of 
the  truth  to  be  had  by  so  religious  an  affirmation 
as  an  oath  is,  he  will  easily  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  added  unto  that  order,  either  for  the 
ready  despatch  of  the  subject,  or  for  the  uttermost 
advancement  of  the  king's  profit.  But  quid  ver- 
ba audiam,  cum  facta  videam?  Much  peril  to  the 
swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  sovereign  hath 
ensued  thereof.  For^  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognition  of  final  con 
cords  taken  in  their  circuit;  and  the  masters  of 
the  chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
clients'  causes  here  at  Westminster;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  liglit  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, n6r  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, were  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  affidavit 
for  money,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way;  insomuch 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark.  Shored  itch,  or  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence,  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
Blatter  meaned.  And  ihuB  eonsuetudinem  peceandi 
ftcit  rnuHUudo  peccantium.  For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
tfeated  to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
clerks'  writing;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  In  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  mat- 
ters that  come  hither ;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn, 
but  might  also  instruct  and  admonish  in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
and  perform  it;  and  ibrasmueh  as  thereby  it  must 
needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
ledge aiid  good  consciencor  undertake  the  oath, 
or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
ture the  uttermost,  which,,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies^ 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
How  maofi  thin  sort  of  finanee  hath  been  in- 


creased by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserve,  as  I 
have  already  plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  this 
discourse :  but  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  fear  of  common  perjury^  growing 
hy  a  daily  and  over-usual  acquaintance  with  aa 
oath,  by  little  and  little  raiseth  out  that  most 
reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for  a 
great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then  that 
Uie  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  th^ 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the 
passage  of  this  his  hasiness,  hath  also  this  good 
assurance^  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enough, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heavy 
for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  him- 
self by  recourse  to  his  oath;  which  also  is  no 
more  Uian  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  selfsame 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular  comfort  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  of  all 
the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong;  but  it  is  also  a  most 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  them,  that 
even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispensatore 
of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people,  so  it 
behoveth  them  to  show  themselves  jperc^tfia/oret^ 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  as 
that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  sage 
counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burieigh,*  -niiTrr  np 
late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  myself,  to  S»S*v^ 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  '^**^ 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  Tteputor 
cularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  •^<'«»' 
new  building;  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  yon 
know,  that  besides  the  fermour's  deputies,  which, 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks^ 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  this  charge  is  thus  penormed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ 
of  covenant  finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
oontaineth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  th^  yearly  value  of 
thofe  land^  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made 
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before  the  same  justice;  then  is  the  recognition 
and  value,  signed  with  the  handwriting  of  that 
JosUce,  carried  by  the  eursitor  in  chancery  for 
that  shire  where  Uiose  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him 
is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn  and 
engrossed  in  parchment ;  which,  having  the  same 
value  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  brought, 
together  with  the  same  paper  that  doth  warrant 
it,  into  this  office ;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 
ferring together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endorseth 
his  name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the 
value  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 
thereof  is  already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to 
the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 
ia  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 
endorseth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same  writ 
accordingly :  this  done,  the  same  writ  is  brought 
to  the  second  clerk,  who  entereth  it  into  a  several 
book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 
gether with  the  yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the 
money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 
the  affidavit,  and  the  justice  that  took  it:  and  at 
the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  bis 
said  entry:  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 
deputies,  who  seeing  that  all  the  premises  be 
orderiy  performed,  do  also  endorse  their  own 
names  upon  the  same  writ,  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  eustos  brevium^  from  him  to  the  queen^s 
silver,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 
add  so  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  court.  But  if  no 
aflUavit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then 
is  the  writ  of  covenant  brought  first  to  the  depu- 
ties, ready  drawn  and  engrossed ;  and  then  Is  the 
Taluo  made  either  by  composition  had  with  them 
without  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 
doctor;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 
ties setteth  down  the  yearly  value,  so  agreed 
opon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 
which  value  the  doctor  causeth  one  of  the  clerks 
to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ, 
as  the  cursitor  did  in  tlie  former,  and  after  that 
th«  doctor  endorseth  his  own  name  underneath  it, 
and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver, of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 
the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.  But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
tlfen  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 
accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his 
name  as  before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same 
coarse  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 
«paavr.ttar  covcnsnt  that  be  finable:  the  like 
whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 
the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in 
chief;  saving  ihat  they  be  entered  into  another 
book,  especially  appointed  for  them,  and  for 
licenses  and  pardons  of  alienations ;  and  the  like 
is  now  severally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 
lands  nut  so  holden:  which  writs  of  covenant  or 
entry  not  finable,  thus  it  is  done :  an  affidavit  is 


made  either  before  some  such  justice,  or  before 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine 
at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,  Jinia  nuUus.  That  done, 
it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endorsed 
as  before,  aiid  so  passeth  hence  to  the  ciulos  brevium 
as  the  rest.  Upon  every  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound 
with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  touching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  once  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  subscribeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and 
proportion;  the  second  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  also, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  hands,  and 
so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  of  the  licenses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  procure 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  consequently 
the  great  seal  for  every  such  license  or  pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched  the 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits ;  for  >p  o 
which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made     "^ 
here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without . 
the  queen's  license ;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
cases,  one   whole  year's    profit  be   commonly 
payable  upon  such  a  pardon,  yet,  where   the 
alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will  only, 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable. 
by  specid  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII.  c.  5,  but  yet  every  way  the  ^^^^^ 
yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  aliened 
without  license,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  teire  facias^  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  party  shall  come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  pardon  for  that  offisnce. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
doable  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ages  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  E.  III.  Fitzh.  fotfaii  18,  the  mean 
profits  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate  and 
proportion  per  diem^  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alieiiation  made.  Again,  whereas, before  there-' 
ceipt  of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  found, 
or  scire  faeias  returned,  now  not  so  much  at  any 
time  as  the  one-half,  and  many  times  not  tho 
sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted.  Here,  therefore, 
above  the  lest,  is  great  necessity  to  show  favour 
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and  merciful  dealing ;  because  it  many  times  hap- 
]ienetli,  that  either  through  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence 
or  evil  practice  of  under-sherififs  and  their  bailififsv 
.the  owner  bath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  or 
ten  years'  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  other  times  an  alienation  mad« 
without  license  is  discovered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  ptoouring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soocage, 
or  by  knight's  service  at  the  most.  In  which 
cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  depecially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driven  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living, 
q^  ,u^  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

*••*  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  as  also  about  the  calling  upjon 
sheriiFs  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  their  landa,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  had 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
Thfdiichwg*  Doanner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on 
i^b'iS  «  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
u iLdlSii-  pen,  as,  notwithstanding  the  best  «n- 
^-  deavour,  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the.  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under  the 
hands  6f  the  deputies,  but  with  a  qtwiuque^  and 
with  iahu  jure  dominss.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  pne 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  80  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  tlie  same  landa  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the.  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  nntme 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  nnjust 
vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceedin|r  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two-and-twenty  shillings  in  the  whole 
charge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the 
writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Exchequer ;  wherein,  be*- 
aides  all  hia  labour,  it  did  eost  him  ^[ty  shillinga, 


at  the  least,  and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  before 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole 
order  of  this  practice, in  the  open  time  •«a!Zi«car 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti- 
cularly and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensying  might  the  more  faliy  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  thiis  office  hath  so  many 
teatimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  coun- 
ter-rolments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several 
persons,  is  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  general  conspiracy 
of  all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  contrive  any  deceit  therein:  aright  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  affairs  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  any  great  harm, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And,  surely,  as  Cicero  said. 
Nullum  est  tam.de^eratum  collegium,  in  quo  non 
unuM  e  muUis  sit  sana  merUe  pra:ditus^  Secondly, 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  learning, 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  examining 
the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  ^^^p^it^  ^ 
be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  discern-  '»»»i«i**» 
ing  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm; 
and  that,  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  degree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not 
suddenly  charged  i^ith  infidelity,  and  condemned 
for  corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  favour  is 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only 
in  a  general  regard  of  the  person,  by  which  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  much  distinc- 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  coun- 
sellor  of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an  '"'^ 
officer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance  of  the  tenure, 
or  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special 
grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the 
wars,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  statutes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenune,  without  suing  out 
of  any  license.  All  those  of  the  chancery  have 
claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
l^ok  to  be  easily  fined;  yea,  the  favourites  in 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordi 
nary,  take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 
justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  more 
or  less ;  for  as  the  writs  too  commonly  report  the 
land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable* 
for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that  those 
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nnmben  do  exceed  the  yety  content  and  trae 
quantity  of  the  lands  themselves ;  so  in  some 
coanties  they  are  not  mach  acquainted  with  ad- 
measarement  by  acre ;  and  thereby,  for  the  most 
part,  the  writs  of  those  shires  and  counties  do 
contain  twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
the  land  hath.  In  some  places  the  lands  do  lie 
open  in  common  fields,  tnd  be  not  so  yaluable  as 
if  they  were  enclosed ;  and  not  only  in  one  and 
the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ship, parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  diveris 
degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
fertility  or  barrenness :  wherein  how  great  odds 
and  variety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
place  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
defence  against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for 
their  lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or 
because  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
are  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 
fhair  yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their 
value  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less 
gain  by  fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in 
other  places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 
tu  mncr  (rf  ^^^  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 
MiiMtiira  ^j^^  Qf  tjiQ  jgnd  itself  is  likewise  va- 
liable,  and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  considera- 
tion and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
value,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
due  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more 
favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
*  of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  license  or  writ  of  entry, 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, is  to  be  demanded. 

A  license  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
gun  and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  sub- 
ject. Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
change,  the  purchaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
finoj  and  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of 
prayments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
bnngeth  but  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 
<  Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same 
land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners 
within  one  term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time ; 
by  which  return  much  profit  comcth  to  her  ma- 
jesty, though  the  party  feel  of  some  favour  in 
that  doing. 

TtoMid  oTcM.  Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
^■f""™  part,  to  behold  to  what  end  the  convey- 
ances of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  that  some- 
times it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without  any 
alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
Mmetimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
lease  for  yean,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  upon 


which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
reversion,  or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease, 
or  estate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent  Sometimes  tho 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten- 
tion to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months, 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assurances  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  charitable  uses  alone ;  and  it  hap- 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the 
party  will  offer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be- 
fore the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  statute^  1  E.  HI. 
c.  12,  willeth,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  E^,|^«i^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  suit-  "*••• 
ors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  I 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
being  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within 
a  while  afYer.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  for  it ;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
causeth  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  had  trans- 
ferred the  land  before ;  or  else  enrolleth  it  within 
the  six  months;  whereas,  before  the  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  tiie  client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  aflCer  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  license. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fines  and  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  us 
that  be  put  in  trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no 
doubt  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
used,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  lef\,  affirming 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorts  of  tenures  and  estates ;  to  make 
construction  of  grants,  conveyances,  and  wills, 
and  to  sound  the  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries, 
licenses,  and  pardons ;  as  also  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slights  and  subtledes  that  axe  daily 
9  E 
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offered  to  defraud  her  majesty  in  this  her  most  an- 
cient and  due  prerogative,  and  finally  to  handle 
many  other  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said^  of  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  lahour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre- 
tion are  no  better  than  armata  neguitia,  and  no- 
thing else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  yilUiny. 
And  now,  as  you  have  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
teniite  of  prerogative^  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  first,  to  be  found  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end : 
the  clerks  of  this  office  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vaca- 
tion, repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  they  extract  notes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffments,  ex- 
chahges,  gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  cove« 
nants  to  rai^e  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record ;  all  which  are  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  end  that  be  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands^  which  the  cl^k  of 
the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelieth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity, 
and  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
lialf  dead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  those  honourable  persons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same:  howbeit,  hi- 
therto each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  each  term,  only 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor ;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by 
that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
some  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they 

buy  it  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be ;  I  mean 


the  shipwreck  of  conscience,  and  with  the  irrecii- 
ver^le  loss  of  their  honesty  ^vid  credit;  and, 
therefore,  siooe  it  appeareth  which  way  each -of 
these  hath  his  reward,  let  us  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to 
her  majesty  by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term*  1589,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  sdso  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  1 590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  officers  above 
remembered  thought  it,  for  good  causes^  their  du- 
ties to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  the  hanaper 
during  every  of  the  six  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred 
with  the  profite  thereof  that  had  been  yearly  taken 
during  the  last  six  ye^rs  before  the  determination 
of  the  lease.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that 
in  aU  those  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise, 
there  had  been  raisdi  only  12,798/.  15«.  7dL  ob. ; 
and  in  these  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full 
sum  of  32,160/.  4«.  lOd,  qu. ;  and  so  in  all  19,362/1 
2$.  2d.  ob.  qu.  more  in  the^e  last,  than  in  those 
former  six  years.  But  because  it  may  be  said* 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  the 
fermor  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  300/.  rent,  of  yearly 
increase,  above  all  that  profit  of  2,133/.  2«.  7d.  qu., 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casually  made  in  the 
sixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before :  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  several 
leases,  did  bring  4,200/.  to  her  majesty's  coffers. 
I  say  yearly ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearly 
be  all  one;  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondrous 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neither 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  receive 
it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,152/.  16a.  8(/.,  the  licenses  and  pardons 
934/.  3s.  lid.  qu.,  and  the  mean  rates  46/.  2$. ;  in 
all  2,133/.  28.  7d.,  qu.,  without  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. 

Ijloreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  (he  remnant  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profite,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3,000/.  her 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  sum 
of  1,173/.  15s.  &Lob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  above 
the  rent  of  3,649/.  ISa.  lOd.  ob.  qu.  proportionably 
due  for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees  and  other 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  iteelf  apparently,  as 
well  in  the  hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal, 
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which  yielding  30j.  4J.  towards  her  majesty  for 
every  license  and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advan- 
tage her  highness  during  those  fourteen  years,  the 
sum  of  3,721/.  Ot,  ob.  qu.  more  than  without  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  have  found.  As  also  in 
the  court  of  wards  and  hveries,  and  in  the  Exche- 
quer itself:  where,  by  reason  of  the  tenures  in 
chief  revived  through  the  only  labours  lof  these 
officers,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of  homage  be 
increased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships,  primer 
seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and  liveries,  cannot  but 
be  much  advanced.  And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8,736/.  5s,  bd*  ob.  qn.,  not  comprising  those  pro- 
fits in  the  Exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very 
certainty  whereof  )ieth  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
tliese  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of  that 
great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which,  one  year  with 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  2,263/.  or  thereabouts;  and 
BO  in  all  about  27,158/.  above  all  his  costs  and 
expenses.  The  which,  albeit  I  do  here  report 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much 
the  royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the 
like  good  endeavours  were  showed  for  her  majesty 
in  the  rest  of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in 
this  office  for  the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  ^ 
The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented 
to  the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1590,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly 
reserved  upon  the  leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the 
compass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
nunciation, 1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma- 
jesty's benefit,  by  this  service,  the  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  14s.  \d.  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yearly 
revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be 
added  5,700/.  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by 
the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,173/.  15«.  Qd,  ob., 
clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
first  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
last  five  years  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
shall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9j.  9(i.  ob.  qu.  To  the 
which  sum  also  if  38,550/.  15«.  6(f.  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5«.  4(2.  This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu< 
ties  in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  through  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursu- 


ing of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her 
majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief;  and 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  majesty's  revenue 
therein,  and  that  without  loss  to  any,  either  pri- 
vate person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  be 
managed  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by  search  in  the 
hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  writs  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next 
before,  exceeded  400/.  by  the  year.  Whereupon 
they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  present,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former  profits ; 
and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  l§ir  John  For- 
tescue,  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  majesty  500/.  by 
year  therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase. 
The  which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within 
one  entire  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1597;  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  2,933/.  28.  Id.  qu.  Since  which 
time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
increased  100/.,  but  almost  of  one  other  100/.  also, 
hath  been  answered  to  her  majesty's  cofiers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers;  and  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
manded, whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
likely  to  stand  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
or  made  more  ]  I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few . 
things «were  provided,  and  some  others  prevented^ 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  s^me  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office,  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  phall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  byway  of  admeasurement,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  tliat  some  good 
means  were  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  by  wMch  one  man  taketh 
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the  full  profit,  ;^ad  another  beazeth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be  available, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof,,  bat 
only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  insome  of  her  majesty's  treasuries ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  traverses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  pow  died  perjHdriam^  as  the 
old  manner  was  \  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
whereunto  the  confession  of  her  .majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected  :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced*  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
serve  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
aad  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
80  costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  very 
eonfession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
bim.  .  J  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
qaeet  not  only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  bat 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity  s  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highnesses 'grants  of 
concealed  lands :  where,  under  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
served upon  the  grant  of  those  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief;  in  which  practice  there  is  no 
'  less  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  royal  right.  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  Kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very 


root  that  doth  maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  bjr 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itself 
into  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  court  of  wards ; 
so,  if  it  be  suflfered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaqaea^ 
tion,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that  precious 
tree  itself  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  s^ 
how  it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  mijesty 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner, 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  which  is  not 
newly  out  and  imposiod,  but  is  given  and  grown 
up  with  the  first  law  itself,  and  which  is  evermore 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  tothe  giver 
of  the  same:  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money,  or 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  all 
good  subjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this 
and  such  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  shall  be 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifleens,  loans,  and  what- 
soever extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  to 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  men  of 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay^  than 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours  benefits,  or 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  rave- 
nous ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ;  let 
the  experiment  and  succe^  be  in  this  one  office, 
and  persuade  fox  all  the  rest. 
Laui  Deo, 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  following  id  a  Translation  of  the  ''Instauratio  Magna,*'  exceptiDg  the  first  book,  the 
Treatise  <«  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.** 

BOOK  IL  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor. 
Editions  in  12mo.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1645,  1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779 ;  *«  Wirceburgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel :"  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
assistance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  have,  at  different  periods,  been  translated. 

In  Watts's  translation,  in  1640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  frcwi 
the  Novum  Organum,  viz.,  1.  The  Natursd  and  Ehcperimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things. 
2.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  the  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasceve, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organum 
in  the  first  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  wUher  to  his  lordship^s  writings. 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  there  is  an  abridged  translation  of  ^e  Novum  Orga- 
num. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  T%e  Novum  Organum  of  Sir  Francis  Bakn^  Baron 
ef  Verulam^  Viscount  St,  Mbans  I^tomiz^dt  for  a  clearer  understanding  cf  his  Natural  Bistgry, 
Translated  and  taken  out  <f  the  Latine  by  M,  2).  B,  D.  London:  Printed  far  Tfunnas  LeCy  at  ih^ 
Tark's-head  in  Fleet  Street,  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawley  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baconians  published  in  1679. 

In  1733,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  his  edition,  but 
particularly  in  his  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Apho- 
risms ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section,  where  he  passes  from  section  thirty-seven 
to  section  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  is  as  follows  >—«' The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  give  a 
methodical  English  edition  of  his  philosophical  works,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  a  few  years  since, 
fitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

«*  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  translated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originals ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  his  own  English  with 
the  Latin,  where  the  pieces  were  extant  in  both  languages. 
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^The  method  observed  in  thu9  rendering  them  into  English,  is  not  that  of  a  direct  translation, 
(which  might  have  left  them  more  obscare  than  they  are ;  and  no  way  suited  this  design ;)  but  a 
kind  of  open  version,  which  endeavours  to  express,  in  modem  English,  the  sense  of  the  author, 
clear,  full,  and  strong ;  though  without  deviating  Crom  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  his 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  though  this  attempt  may  seem  vain,  or  bold,  it  was  doubtless  better  to 
have  had  the  view,  than  willingly  to  have  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

«'The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  not  of  abridging,  (for  just  and  perfect  writings  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaving  out,  some  parts  of  the  author^s  writings,  may  require 
greater  excuse.  Buf^this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proved  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  philosophical 
matter;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like;  for,  aa  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no,  longer,  it  was  thought  super* 
fluous  to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature.*' 

In  the  year  1810  th6  Novum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title-page :  Nuovo  Organo  Delle  Scicnzc  di  Franc^aco  Baeone^  Di  Vcrulamio,  Traduzione  in 
Jialiano  del  can,  Antonio  PelUzzariy  Edizi&nf  Hconda  arriceJUta  di  un  Indice  t  di  Annotaziot^* 
Bassano^  Tipografia  Remondiniana^  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  contained  in  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  III.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THE  BISTORT  OP  THE  WINDS. 

.  The  translation  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  «<  translated 
iiito  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman.'*  Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baconiana: 
"The  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  G.,  gen- 
tleman, turned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
his  lordship's  Natural  History ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  was,  by  degrees,  to  grow  into  a 
^^ree  of  experiipental  science.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  first  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin* 
ed  (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  several  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Rare 
Bodies ;  of  Heavy  and  Light  Bodies ;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury ; 
of  Life  and  Death;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  by 
w:hich  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  ftnd  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  concern- 
ing  those  postnati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days'  work  (mt  primary  creatures,) 
that  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  ^olus  on  Juno. 

.  "  The  English  translation  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Resuscitatio,  as 
it  is  called,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  a 
resuscitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  private  manuscript." 

The  tr^slations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heavy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published 
in  .1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
*  The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Sylva 
Syl varum,  published  in  1658.  Of  this  translation.  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  Baco- 
niana :  *«  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  and 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  an 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

•<  liiis  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  the 
second  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inverting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  this 
argument,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  this 
book,  (wliich  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  his  lordship's  works,)  and  the  argument 
ot  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  much  less  purpose,  is  the  first  of  those  which  he  put 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Nature.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  and 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  *  And  it  was  his  lordship's 
wish  that  the  nobler  sprt  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of 
cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only  \  but  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemence,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christians, 
who  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world's  wilderness,  as  to  have  their 
shoes  and  garments  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.' " 
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BOOK  IV.  OF  THE  SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

For  this  traDslation  I  am  indebted  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with 
whom,  after  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  <'The  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration  de- 
signed, was  Scala  Intel lectus. 

**  To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  lordship^^  distribution  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Grater.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
f  not  beyond  the  model  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  noble  author. 

**  That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  application  of  the  second  part  of  tho 
Instauration,  (which  grveth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradual  instances  and 
examples. 

**  He  thought  that  his  rales,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geo^ 
metry  or  mechanics,  without  figures  aiid  types  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
subjects  in  nature  or  art ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  our  consideration 
takes  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceth.  iV^d  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  from 
the  Cicatricula,  or  from  the  Punotum  Saliens,  observe  and  register  all  Uie  phenomena  of  the  animal 
unto  its  death,  and  after  it,  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body ;  together  with 
all  the'train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  them. 

**And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  observations,  as  Uiey  gradually  arise,  therefore,  he 
gave  to  that  designed  work  the  title  of  the  Soel^,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  He  also  ex- 
pressed  the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
by  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  very  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arrive  at  the  top,  or 
pike  of  it."  ^ 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  this  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend,  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  Of  this  tract 
Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks :  •«  Tlie  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  was  what  he 
called  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophic  Secunds.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entrance 
in  the  Organum,  and  the  Scrifrta,  published  by  Grater.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  not  imowii  to 
have  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
axioms  and  greater  observations  interspersed  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  arenot  piure  but  mixed 
writings.  The  anticipations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  use,  till  he  might  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principal.** 


FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUS, 

AND  SUCH  18  THE  MI^THOD  HE  WITHIN  HIMSELF  PURBUEI),  WHICH  HE  THOUGHT  IT  CONCERNED 
BOTH  THE  UVINO  AND  POSTERITY  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 


ScviNG  he  W88  satisfied  that  the  huma^  under- 
standing creates  itself  labour^  and  makes  not  a 
judicioOa  and  convenient  use  of  sueh  real  helps 
as  are  witliin  man's  power,  whence  arise  both  a 
manifold  ignorance  of  things,  and  innumerable 
disadvantages,  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  with  all 
cur  might,  either  (if  it  were  possible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  events,  to  bring  to  a  better 
issue  that  free  intercourse  of  the  mind  with  things, 
nothing  similar  to  which  is  to  be  niet  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  But 
that  errors  which  have  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forever  continue  tg  gain  ground,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
cause the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
mind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
op,  and  aecnmulales,  (and  from  which  «very  thing 
else  is  derived,)  are  fiiulty  and  confused,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves ;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consolidated  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
the  false  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
'mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  course  was  left,  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And^ 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  may  appear  to 


be' infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mor- 
tal, yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicious  than  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.  For  this  method 
admits  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  hurry  round  a  circle* 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is  too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit.  Ne^rtheless, 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  desert  either  the  cause 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  otily  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  haman 
mind.  For  it  is  better  to  commence  a  matter 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  t«  be 
intolved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  about 
that  which  is  interminable.  And,  indeed,  the 
ways  of  contemplation  nearly  resemble  those  cele- 
brated ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  steep  and 
rujg^d  at  its  conmienceraent,  terminates  in  a  plain, 
the  other,  at  the  first  view  smooth  and  easy,  leads 
only  ta  by-roads  and  precipices.  Uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  par- 
ticulaily,  having  observed,  that  he  has  never  yet 
met  with  any  peraon  disposed  to  apply  his  mind 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determined  to  publisb 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.  Nor  a 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  should  befall  him, 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  his 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.  He  assu- 
redly looked  upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken ;  for  that  which  is 
here  treated  of  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  great 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worth, 
and  seek  no  other  return* 
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TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 


JAMES, 


BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  DEFENDER  OF  THB 

FAITH*  ETC. 


Most  serknc  and  miobty  King: 

Your  majesty  will,  perhaps,  accuse  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  have  stolen  from  your  employments 
time  sufllicient  for  this  work.  I  have  no  rei^y,  for  there  can  be  no  restitution  of  time,  unless,  per- 
haps,  that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  your  afiairs  might  be  set  down  as  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating of  your  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  offer  of  any  value.  It  id 
at  least  new,  even  in  its  very  nature ;  but  copied  from  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
world  itself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind.  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
truth)  am  wont  to  value  this  work  rather  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit  For  the  only  won- 
derful circumstance  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preva- 
lei|^  notions  shoilld  ever  have  entered  into  any  person's  mind ;  the  con^uences  naturally  follow. 
But,  doubtless,  there'is  a  chance,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man^s 
thoughts,  no  less  than  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  haVe  this  chance,  however,  (of  which  I 
am  speaking,)  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attributed 
to  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  atid  to  tbe  felicity  of  this  your  age ;  to  whicli 
felicity  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  the  sineerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
death  have  rendered  tlie  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
philosophy.  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  jbf  a 
prince  surpassing  all  others  in  vrisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  make  one 
request^  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  eapecially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
Solomon  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  the  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peacefulness  of  your  reign, 
the  expansion  of  youi*  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
would  further  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
serviceable  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
describe :  that,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset- 
tled and  speculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience. 
I  for  my  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  sought  from 
things  themselves.    May  tiie  great  and  good  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Yirulam,  Chancellox. 


FRANCIS  OP  VERULAM'S 
GREAT    INSTAURATION. 


PREFACE. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING.— THAT  IT  IS  NEITHER  PROSPEROUS  NOR  GREATLY  ADVANCED,  AND 
THAT  AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  WAY  FROM  ANY  KNOWN  TO  ODR  PEEDECESSOBS  MtTST  BE 
OPENED  TO  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  AND  DIFFERENT  HELPS  BE  OBTAINED,  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THE  MIND  MAY  EXERCISE  ITS  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  not  either  their  acquirements  or  their  powers,  and  trust  too  much 
to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  Hence  it  arises  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  at  an  absurd  value,  they  require  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  opinion 
of  themselves,  they  waste  their  powers  on  trivial  objects,  without  attempting  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  sciences  have  thus  their  own  pillars^  fixed  as  it  were  by  fat^,*  since  men  are  not  roused 
to  penetrate  beyond  them  either  by  zeal  or  hope :  and  inasmuch  as  an  imaginary  plenty  mainly  con- 
tributes to  a  dearth,  and  from  a  reliance  npon  present  assistance,  that  which  will  really  hereafter  aid 
US  is  neglected,  it  becomes  useful,  nay,  clearly  necessary,  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  remove, 
without  any  circumlocution  or  concealment,  all  excessive  conceit  and  admiration  of  our  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  by  this  wholesome  warning  not  to  exaggerate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility.  For,  if 
any  one  look  more  attentively  into  that  vast  variety  of  booker  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  proud 
of,  he  will  everywhere  discover  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  varied  only  by  the  method 
of  treating  it,  but  anticipated  in  invention ;  so.that  although  at  first  aight  they-appear  numerous,  toey 
are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  but  scanty.  And  with  regard  to  their  utility  I  must  speak  plainly. 
That  philosophy  of  ours  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  Greeks,  appears  to  me  but  the  child- 
hood of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  that  age,  being  prone  to  idle  loquacity,  but 
weak  and  unripe  for  generation;  for  it  is  fruitful  of  controversy  and  barren  of  efiects*  So  that  the 
fable  of  Scylla  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  present  state  of  letters;  for  she  exhibited  the  copn- 
tenance  and  expression  of  a  virgin,  but  barking  monsters  surrounded  and  fastened  themselyes  to  her 
womb.  Even  th^us,  the  sciences  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  have  their  flattering  and  specious 
generalities,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  which,  like  the  organs  of  generation,  should  produce 
fruit  and  effects,  then  spring  up  altercations  and  barking  questions,  in  the  which  they  end,  and  bring 
forth  nothing  else,  l^sides,  if  these  sciences  were  not  manifestly  a  dead  letter,  it  would  nevei 
happen,  as  for  many  ages  has  been  the  case  in  practice,  that  they  should  adhere  almost  immovably 
to  their  original  footing»  without  acquiring  a  growth  worthy  of  mankind :  and  this  so  completely, 
that  frequentiy  not  only  an  assertion  continues  to  be  an  assertion,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  question, 
which,  instead  of  being  solved  by  discussion,  becomes  fixed  and  encouraged ;  and  every  system  of 
instruction  successively  handed  down  to  us  brings  upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  master  and  scholar, 
not  ttiose  of  an  inventor  andone  capable  of  adding  some  excellence  to  his  inventions.  But  we  see 
the  contrary  happen  in  the  mechanical  arts.  For  they,  as  if  inhaling  some  life-inspiring  air,  daily 
increase,  and  are  brought  to  perfection;  they  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  rude, 
cumbrous,  and  shapeless,  but  afterwards  acquire  such  additional  powers  and  facility,  that  soonei 
may  men^s  wishes  and  fancies  decline  and  change,  than  the  arts  reach  their  full  height  and  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  the  intellectual  sciences  on  the  contrary,  like  statues,  are  adored  and  celebrated,  but 
are  not  made  to  advance :  nay,  they  are  frequently  most  vigorous  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  and 
thenceforward  degenerate.  For  since  men  have  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  gone  over 
in  crowd's  to  the  opinion  of  their  leader,  like  those  silent  senators  of  Rome,!  they  add  nothing  to  the 
extent  of  learning  themselves,  but  perform  the  servile  duty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  upon  par- 
ticular authors.  Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  learning,  slowly  springing  up,  attained  by  degrees 
its  full  stature,  and  from  that  time  took  up  its  abode  in  the  works  of  a  few,  as  having  performed  its 
predetermined  course ;  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  further  improvement,  it  only 

*  Alluding  to  the  frontispiece  of  the  original  worki  which  repretenta  a  vewel  passing  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
4  Pedarii  Senatores. 
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remains  for  Us  to  adorn  and  cultivate  that  which  hae  been  discorered.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  such  were  the  case ;  the  more  correct  and  true  statement,  however,  is,  that  this  slavery  of  the 
sciences  arises  merely  from  the  impudence  of  a  few,  and  the  indolence  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For,  no  sooner  was  any  particular  branch  of  learning  (diligently  enough,  perhaps)  cultivated  and 
laboured,  than  up  would  spring  some  individual  confident  in  his  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 
and  reputation  from  the  compendious  nature  of  his  method,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  wguld 
establish  the  art,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  corrupting  the  labours  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  will  this 
please  succeeding  generations,  from  the  ready  use  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 
impatience  of  fresh  inquiry.  But  if  any  one  be  influenced  by  an  inveterate  uniformity,  of  opinion, 
as  though  it  were  the  decision  of  time— let  him  learn  that  he  is  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 
weak  argument.  For  not  only  are  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 
and  sciences  that  has  been  discovered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  various  ages  and  regions, 
(much  less  with  what  has  been  individually  attem^d  and  privately  agitated,)  neither  the  births 
nor  the  abortions  of  time  being  extant  in  any  register;  but  also  that  uniformity  itaelf,  and  its 
duration  are  not  to  be  considered  of  any  great  moment.  For,  however  varied  the  forms  of  civil 
government  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 
democratic.  Now  with  the  people  at  large,  the  doctrines  that  most  prevail  are  eitheir  disputatious 
and  violent,  or  specious  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare  or  allure  assent.  Hence,  without 
question,  the  greatest  wits  have  undergone  violence  in  every  age,  whilst  others  of  no  vulgar 
capacity  and  understanding  have  still,  from  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  decision  of  time  and  the  multitude.  Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  per^ 
chance  anywhere  buist  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  public 
opinion,  and  extinguished ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and 
inflated,  and  has  sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.  Nay,  those  very  leaders  who  have  usurped,  as 
it  were,  a  dictatorship  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 
will  yet,  when  they  occasionally  return  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  the  subtility  of  nature, 
the  remoteness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  the  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  wit.  They  are  not,  however;  more  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 
prefer  framing  an  elcuse  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confessing  their  own 
detects.  Besides,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail.to  accomplish  any  object, 
to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.  But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
she  herself  deliberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  ignorance 
from  ignominy.  The  following  statement  exhibits  sufliciently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 
down  and  received  by  us.  It  is  barren  in  effects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its 
improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  details, 
popular  in  its  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoters,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counter 
nanced  with  artifices.  Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 
support  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 
to  seek  the  springhead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperse 
and  contribute  something  of  their  own,  prudently  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 
their  modesty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.  Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  good  manners,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning:  for  it 
is.  seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  water,  we  rise  not  higher 
than  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.  Such  men,  therefore,  amend  some  things,  but 
eanse  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some^  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 
employing  the  force  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  tlieir  dogmas  by  pros- 
trating and  destroying  all  before  them ;  but  this  violence  of  theirs  has  not  availed  much,  since  they 
have  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 
only  to  substitute  new  do^as,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 
ftdvantage;  for  opposite  errors  proceed  mostly  from  common  causes.  Even  if  some  few,  who 
neither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  others  to  join  them 
in  investigation,  yet  have  such,  though  honest  in  their  zeal,  been  weak  in  their  efforts.  For  they 
seem  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasi»ning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments, 
till,  by  an  indiscriminate  license  of  inquiry,  they  have  enervated  the  strictness  of  investigation. 
But  not  one  has  there  been  found  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  sufliciently  on  things  themselves  and 
experience.  For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  waves  of  experience,  and 
become  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  war 
not  with  it  by  fixed  rules.  Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 
it  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work. out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggarly  than  unskilful. 
For  no  one  examines  thoroughly  or  sucoessfany  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself,  but  after 
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a  laborious  variety  of  experiments,  instead  of  pausing  there,  they  set  out  upon  some  further  inquiry. 
And  we  must  by  no  means  omit  observing,  that  all  the  industry  displayed  in  e^perim^t,  has,  from 
the  very  first,  caught  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  zeal  at  some  determined  effect ;  has  sought 
(I  say)  productive  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Divine  method, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alonci  and  assigned  it  one  whole  day,  producing  no  material 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.  T^ose.  who  have  attributed 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afforded  the  safest  support  to  learning,  have  seen 
very  correctly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deservedly  to  be 
suspected.  Yet  the  rem%dy  is  even  weaker  than  the  disease;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  disease. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  as 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  reaching  the  subtility  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at  that 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  errors  upon  us,  than  to  open 
the  way  to  truth.  ■  ■  Jk- 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  observations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  appear 
hitherto  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  in 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  have  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  universe  is 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  deceitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themselves,  and 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  offer 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused,  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderings 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difficult  a  matter  we  must  despair  of  man's  unassisted  judgment,  or  evei^ 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  We  must  guide  our  steps 
by  a  clue,  and  the  whole  path,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  must  be  secured  by 
a  determined  method.  Nor  must  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
mapy  and  so  much  labour ;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  the  ancients  have  certainly  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  all  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted,  meditation.  But,  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeed 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  some  small  and  inland  seas;  but  befbre  they  could 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  guide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  such  as  might  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  more  open  to  the  senses  and  lyiujg  immediately  beneath  our  common 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  Is 
necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding 
should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertaiti,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assistance,  have  borne  up  our 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  internal 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sides 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  the 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  after  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  things, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  our 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confusion 
simitar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  little  is  left  for  the  pollers  and  excellence 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  continued  to  show  forth  the  humility,  which  we  adopt  in 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  ac^uiVe  any  majestic  state  for  these  our  dis- 
coveries, by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  or  even 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  throw  light 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  force 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;  but  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselves 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  they 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  If,  however,  we  have  in  any 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  our  road,  and 
broken  off  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  and 
separated  before  they  corrupt  any  further  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  our  labours 
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U  rendered  easy  and  onerobarrassed.  And  we  think  that  by  so  doing  we  have  established  forever 
the  real  and  legitimate  onion  of  the  empiric  and  rational  faculties,  whose  sullen  and  inauspicious 
divorces  and  repudiations  have  disturbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Since,  therefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  beginning  of  our  work  pour 
forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
mindful  of  the  cases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  through  our  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
these  new  gifts;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
truth,  and  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
minds  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  aense,  and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light ;  but 
rather  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  submitted  to, 
nay,  wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  fai^h. 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  frohi  the  poison  of  kriowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  swoln  and  puffed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  our  prayers*  and  turning  our  thoughts  again  towards  maut  we  propound 
tome  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  keep 
th^ir  senses  within  the. bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
open  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrary,  which  will  surely  be  the  case,t  if  they  think  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict.  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
innocent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  whieh  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
was  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
himself,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
nature,  the  sacred  philosopher  declaree  it  to  be  "  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
king  to  search  it  out,'**  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wopt  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gentle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
•oul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
admonish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
minds,  Or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  ita  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
would  perfbct  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  foil, 
tnd  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  bnt  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor 
■uin  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
traat,  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  wa 
tffs  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
kind. In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairly  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  "the 
Jealousies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 
h$Ye  been  rescued  by  us  from  the  enors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  onr  do- 
ftnee  and  assistance.  Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 
imagine  that  our  instauration  is  an  infinite  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
•nd  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
lian,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  be  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  ctoe  age,  but 
deliver  it  over  to  succeeding  liges,  and,  finally,  that  they  should  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  science 
in  the  narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  world.  That,  however,  which  is 
empty  is  oommonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Lastly,  we  most  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
on  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
to  oomtaent  and  pass  judgment  on  onr  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
for  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre- 
mature, anticipating,  carelessly  and  too  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of 
nature,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  eonfused,  and  badly  constructed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
that  we  should  be  judged  by  that  which  we  oorseWet  arraign. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK. 


IT  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  PABTS. 


1.  DiTifiioNS  OP  THE  Sciences. 

2.  Novum  OROiiNUit^  or,  PRECBPra  for  the 

ISTERPRETATlOlf  OF   NaTURE. 

3.  Pbenomeka  of  the  Uniterse;  or.  Na- 

tural AND  Experimental  History  on 
which  to  found  Philosopht. 


4.  Scale, of  the  Undbrstandino. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  S^ 

cond  Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  Philosophy,  or  Actite  Science. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
PARTS. 

One  point  of  our  design  is,  that  every  thing' 
should  be  set  out  as  openly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  nakedness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  orde^  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  jshall  first  be  explained.  We  divide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  eichibits  a  summary, 
or  universal  description  of  such  science  and  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
on  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old«  and  approach  the  new;  being 
nearly  equally  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter.  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
our  obtaining  credit :  according  to  the  text,  •'The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart."*  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coasting 
the  shores  of  the  now  received  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient  For  there  are  both  culti- 
vated and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depart  fh>m  &e 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  but  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
sciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient :  for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understand  our  inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  Prov.  xviii.  9.  <*  A  fool  hath  no  deligbt  In  underatandlng 
but  that  hia  btart  may  dUcover  itaelf."  Bacon  quotea  (torn 
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in  our  conception  and  contemplation,)  we  will 
always  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  instance  of  the 
whole,  some  precepts  for  perfecting  it,  or  perhaps 
a  completion  of  a  part  of  it  by  ourselves.  For» 
we  consider  it  to  concern  our  own  character  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  others,  that  no  one  may 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idea  of  such  matters  to 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  desire 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish ;  whilst  in  reality  if 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  if  they  be  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  and  we  ourselves  are  .actually 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  method.  For  we 
have  not  undertaken  to  measure  ont  regions  in 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divination,  but  like 
generals  to  invade  them  for  conquest. — 
JndAutM  the  JM  part  €f  the  work. 

Having  passed  over  the  ancient  arts,  we  will 
prepare  the  hum^n  understanding  for  pressing  on 
beyond  them.  The  object  of  the  Second  Part, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  touching  a  better  and  more 
perfect  use  of  reasoning  in  the  investigation  of 
things,  and  the  true  helps  of  the  understanding; 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  far  .as  our 
human  and  mortal  nature  will  admit,  and  be  en- 
larged in  its  powere  so  as  to  master  the  arduous 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature.  And  the  art  whioh 
we  employ  (and  which  we  are  wont  to  call  the 
interpretation  of  nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic.  For 
oommon  logic  professes  to  oontrive  and  prepare 
helps  and  guards  for  the  underatanding,  and  so 
far  they  agree.  But  oura  difiera  from  the  com- 
mon, chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  end, 
the  order  of  demonstration,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

For  the  end  of  our  science  is  not  to  discover 
arguments,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agreeable  to  cer- 
tain principles,  but  the  principles  themselves,  nor 
probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  efifeets.  Hence,  from  a  diveraity  of  intention 
follows  a  divereity  of  consequences.  For,  in 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  con- 
strained by  argument,  in  the  other,  nature  by 
effects. 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstrations 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almost 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  open  the  syllogism. 
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The  logicians  appear  scarcely  to  have  thought 
seriously  of  iDduction,  passing  it  orer  with  some 
slight  notice,  and  harrying  on  to  the  formulae  of 
dispute.  But  we  reject  the  -syllogistic  demonstra- 
tion, as  being  too  confused,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  our  hands.  For,  although  nobody 
can  doubt  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
middle  term  agree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  mathematical  certainty,)  neyertheless,  there 
is  this  source  of  error,  namely,  that  a  syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  tokens  and  signs  of  things. 
If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind  (which  are 
as  it  were  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  structure  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  Tague,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently defined  and  limited,  or,  in  short,  faulty 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  other  respects,  the 
whole  falls^  to  the  ground.  "We  reject,  therefore, 
the  syllogism,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  first 
principles,  (to  which  even  the  logricians  60  not 
apply  them,)  but  also  in  intermediate  propositions, 
which  the  syllogism  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  or  other  to  bring  out  and  produce,  but  then 
they  are  barren  of  effects,  unfit  for  practice,  and 
clearly  unsutted  to  the  active  branch  of  the 
sciences.  Although  we  would  leave  therefore  to 
the  syllogism,  and  such  celebrated  and  applauded 
demonstrations,  their  jurisdiction  over  popular 
and  speculative  arts,  (for  here  we  make  no  altera^ 
tion,)  yet,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  nature  of 
things,  we  make  use  of  induction,  both  for  our 
major  and  minor  propositions.  For  we  consider 
induction  to  be  that  form  of  demonstration  which 
assists  the  senses,  closes  in  npon  nature,  and 
presseis  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mixes  itself  with 
action. 

Hence  also  the  order  of  demonstration  is  natu- 
rally  reversed.  For  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
objects  they  immediately  fly  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ralities, as  the  axes  round  which  their  disputes 
may  revolve :  ail  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
intermediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
abrupt  one,  and  impassable  to  nature,  though  easy 
and  well  suited  to  dispute.  But,  by  our  method, 
axioms  are  raised  up  in  gradual  snccession,  so  that 
we  only  at  last  arrive  at  generalities.  And  that 
which  is  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
but  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
nature  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
very  pith  of  things. 

By  far  our  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
form  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
it.  For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
and  its  conclusions  precarious,  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
ders what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 
result. 

The  sciences^  on  the  eontrary,  require  a  fonn 


of  induction  capable  of  explaining  and  separating 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions. 
If,  however,  the  common  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cians has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wits,  how  much  more  must  we  labour 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  recesses 
of  the  mind;  but  the  very  entrails  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  solid  the  very  foundations 
of  the  sciences,  and  we  take  up  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation  from  a  higher  part  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those  matters  to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  others.  For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  from  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  worship  the  first  formed  notions 
of  their  minds,  and,  l^tly,  they  rest  contented  with 
the  immediate  information  of  the  senses,  if  well 
directed.  But  we  have  resolved  that  true  logic 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
sciences  with  a  greater  command  than  is  pos* 
sessed  by  their  first  principles,  and  to  forcjB  those 
supposed  principles  to  an  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  clearly  determined.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  first  notions  of  the  understanding, 
not  any  of  the  materials  which  the  unders^nding,- 
when  left  to  itself,  has  collected,  is  unsuspected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  confirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves be  put  upon  their  trial  and  bo  judged 
accordingly.  Again,  we  have  many  ways  of  siiV- 
ing  the  information  of  the  senses  themselves:  for 
the  senses  assuredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  disclose  their  errors :  the  errors,  how- 
ever, are  close  at  hand,  whilst  their  indication 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distance. 

There  are  two  faults  of  the  senses :  they  either 
desert  or  deceive  us.  For  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  things  which  escape  the  senses,  however 
well  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
Sttbtilty  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  minuteness  of 
its  parts,  or  ^e  distance  of  place,  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  the  familiarity  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  causes.  Nor  are  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  bears  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  mistake 
to  assert  that  our  senses  are  the  measure  of 
things. 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defects  and  correct  errors :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instruments,  as  by  experi- 
ments. For  experiments  are  much  more  delicate 
than  Ae  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instruments,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  litde,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception,  of  the  senaei, 
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but  reduce  the  matter  to  this,  that  they  should 
decide  on  the  experiment,  and  the  expteriment  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  have  shown  ourselves  most  obserrant  priests 
of  the  senses,  (by  which  all  that  exists  in  nature 
must  be  jnyestigi^ted  if  we  would  be  rational,) 
and  not  unskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  observe  and  worship  them  in  word 
alone,  but  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature:  which  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understandiugT  ^®'^ 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  receiving  the 
t£ue  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  adventitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  tiie  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dogmas  and  sects  of  philosophers* 
or  ^the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  B^t  the^ 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  natore  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  he  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
blind  admiration  and  almost  adoration  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  mind  when  affected  by  things  through 
the  senses  does  not  act  in  the  roost  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect- 
ing her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  ^can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shoots 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  bid,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves oi^ly  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors ;  whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  inductioi> 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doptrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  underetanding,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  trethv'consiste  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  clearly 
seen*  what  results  are  to  be  expected  front  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  brideinaid.  But 
let  the  prsyer  of  our  epithalamiiim  be  this ;  that 
firom  this  anion  may  spring  assistance  to  maoy 


and  a  race  of  such  discoveries  as  will  in  sonis 

measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.—-  . 

And  this  is  the  second  part  cf  the  work. 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  open  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  The  third 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  th^t  is  to  say,  experience 
of  every  kind,  and  sucba  natural  history  as  caa 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  phUosophv* 
For  tbere  is  no  method  of  demonstration,  or  form 
of  interpreting  nature,  90  excellent  as  to  be  able 
to  afiford  and  supply  matter^  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defend  and  support  the  mind  against  error 
and  failure.  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  bufiboneriee  and  fables  about  worlds, 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world*  most  derive  all  from  thipgs 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitution  or  com- 
pensation of  wit,. meditation,  or  argupaent*  (were 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
pl^ce  of  this  labour,  investigation*  and  pereonal 
examinatiop  of  the  world ;  our  method  then  must 
neoessarily  beporeued,  or  the  whole  forever  aban- 
doned. But  men  have  so  conducted  themselves 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  nature 
do  nott  disclose  hereelf  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  faliacioiis 
evidence  of  our  senses*  a  system  of  observatioa 
slothful  and  unsteady*  as  though  acting  from 
chance*  a  tradition  vain  and  depe^iding  on  com- 
mon report,  a  coarse  of  practice  intent  upon  efiects, 
and  servile*  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  expe- 
riments, and  lastly  oar  careless  and  meagre  natural 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
underetanding*  the  roost  defective  materials  as 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. . 

In  the  next  place*  a  preposterous  refinement, 
and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  of  argument,  is  at- 
tempted as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  become 
clearly  desperate*  and  neitlier  makes  any  improve- 
ment* npr  removes  enrore.  There  remains  no 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  seiencee. 

But  this  must  commence  entirely  with  natural 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect*  and  it  is  manifest  that 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  steady  support  But  our  history* 
like  our  logic*  difiera  in  many  respects*  from  the 
received*  in  its  end  or  office*  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  selection,  and 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For*  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not  so  much  cal- 
culate to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects*  or 
to  offer  immediate  results  by  its  experimente*  as 
to  throw  a  light  npon  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
to  present,  as  it  were*  its  bosom  as  the  first  nurse 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  prinei* 
pally  effects  and  the  active  division  of  Uie  sciences* 
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yet  we  wait  for  the  ^e  of  harrest,  and  do  not  go 
about  to  leap  moss  and  a  green  crop :  being  Bof- 
ficiently  aware  that  well  formed  axiom?  draw 
whole  crowds  of  effects  after  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  efiecta  partially,  but  in  abundance. 
But  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  unrea- 
sonable and  puerile  desire  of  immediately  seizing 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
like  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  retard  our  course- 
such  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

With  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
to  form  9,  history  of  nature  at  liberty  and  in  her 
usual  course,  when  she.  proceeds  willingly  and 
acts  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
minerals,  plants,  animals,)  but  much  rather  a  his- 
tory of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed,  as  she 
is  seen  when  thrust  down  from  her  proper  rank 
and  harassed  and  modelled  by  the  art  and  contri- 
vance of  man.  We  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  experiments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
ferent practical  schemes  which  have  not  yet  been 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  art :  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
will  suit  Our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
of  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
the  other:  since  the  nature  of  things  betrays 
itself  more  by  means  of  the  operations  of  art  than 
when  at  perfect  liberty. 

Nor  do  we  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
but  have  thought  it  moreover  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  compiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
perties :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
elements  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
first  accidents  and  appetites,  such  as  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  hist(»ry, 
we  clearly  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
vious.: For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  be  were  proceeding  by 
a  sure  and  steady  path  to  the  discovery  of  causes ; 
since  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  but  as  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
upon  approved  and  rigorously  examined  testi- 
mony; so  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  but  our  reports  are  pure  and  unadul- 
terated by  fables  and  absurdity.  Nay,  the  com- 
monly received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful  neglect  have  held  their  ground 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  and  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infancy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  the  first 
become  habituated  to  aiiy  absurdity.  In  every 
new  and  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sore  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  tha 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance^  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errors,  and  be  roused  to  proofs  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  (^specially  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
first  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  first  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  or 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy;  thus  as- 
suring mankind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de^- 
tained  in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
and  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  understanding. 

But  after  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
roost  surest  helps  and  precautions,  and  having 
completed,' by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  bui 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous and  doubtful,  however,  a  few  reflectioM. 
must  necessarily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partly  for  present  use. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particular  sub- 
jects ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
other,  so  that  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepts  and  rules 
byway  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  them 
abundantly  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  but 
we  mean  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  the  continuous  frame  and 
order  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects,  selectPid 
3r2 
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for  theii^  Tariety  and  importance.  For  we  recol- 
lected that  in  mathematics,  with  the  diagram  he- 
fote  our  eyesy  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
fdlowed,  but  without  this  advantage  every  thing 
appeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
really  the  case.  We  derote,  therefore,  the  foueth 
PABT  of  our  work  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part. 

But  the  PiPTH  PART  is  only  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  whilst  the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
and  is  paid  down  as  interest,  until  the  principal 
can  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  eur 
object;  as  to  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  #ay. 
We  compose  this  fifth  part  of  the  work  therefore 
of  those  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered^ 
tried,  or  added;  without,  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rules  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  their  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults from  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant;  and  yet  sueh  results 
a8.have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
li^n  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  while 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  vsdue  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  '  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined /order  and  method; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
,  in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  Who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  They  did 
not,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
understanding,  as  we  have  done,  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
different,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 

Lastly,  the  sixtr-  pabt  of  our  work  (to  which 
the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  discloses 
and  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  reared 
and  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  investigation  previously  taught  and 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  beyond  our  power  and 
expectation  to  perfect  and  conclude  this  last  part. 
We  will,  howe^r,~  furnish  no  contemptible  be- 
ginning, (if  our  hopes  deceive  us  not,}  and  men^s 
good  fortune  will  furnish  the  result;  such,  per- 
haps, as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  pres^^at  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment, 
but  of  the  common  afihirs  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
lAan,  as  th^  minister  and  interpreter  of  natuce 
does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  na- 
ture ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen 
or  burst  the  ehain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to 
be  overcome  except  by  submission.  Therefore 
those  two  objects,  human  knowledge  and  power^ 
are  really  the  same ;  and  failure  in  action  chiefly 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  causes.  For  every 
thing  depends  upon  our  fixing  the  mind's  eye 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactiy 
as  they  exist,  and  may  God  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
worlds  but  rather  in  his  kindness  vouchsafe  to  us 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vision 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  his 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  0  Father,  who  gavest 
the  light  of  vision  as  the  first-fruits  of  crea- 
tion, and  hast  inspired  the  countenance  of 
msm  with  the  light  of  the  understanding  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this 
work,  which^  proceeding  from  thy  bounty, 
seeks  in  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tumedst 
to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou 
sawest  that  all  were  very  good,  and  restedst. 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towaards  the  works  of 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore, 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholdest  and  of 
thy  rest.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis« 
position  may  continue  firm,  and  that  tiiou  mayest 
be  willing  to  endow  thy  family  of  mankind  with 
new  giAs  through  our  hands,  and  the  hande  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  dis- 
position. 


'The  First  Part  rf  the  TnHauratian,  whM  ecmprehendM  the  Dimninu  of  the  Sdenees,  is  wanting. 
But  they  eon  be  partly  taken  from  the  Second  Book\  «« On  the  Progress  to  he  made  in  Divine  mid 
Human  Learning.*^ 

Next  foiloweth  Ae  Second  Part  cf  the  InstauraUon^  which  exhibits  the  Art  of  interpfeting  Nature  and 
of  making  a  right  Use  of  the  Understanding ;  not,  however j  imbodied  in  a  regular  TVeatise^  but  tmiy 
mtmmarily  digested  in  J^phoriamu 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  WORK  WHICH  IS  CALLED 

NOVUM  ORGANUMj 

OR, 

TRUE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Thbt  who  have  presumed  to  dogmatize  on  Nature,^  as  on  some  well-inyestigrated  subject,  either 
from  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  prdfessorial  style,  hare  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on 
philosophy  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  interrupt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion :  and  their  own  activity  has  not  counter- 
balanced the  mischief  they  have  occasioned  by  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
again  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  «an  be  known, 
whether  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  their  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  the 
hesitation  of  their  minds,  t>r  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  it 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  fVom  true 
sources,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  hare  certainly  exceeded  due  moderation. 
But  the  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writkigs  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
the  arrogance  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  interminglicfg 
complaints  and  indigfnation  at  the  difficulty  of  inquiry,  and  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  champing, 
as  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
nature :  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  not  to  dispute  upon  the  rery  point  of  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
by  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding;  have  not  adopted  a  flxed  rule,  but  have  laid 
their  whole  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercise  and  perpetual  agitation  of 
the  mind. 

Our  method,  though  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
degrees  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally 
reject  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  dose  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new 
and  certain  course  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.  This  Ho. 
doubt  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigned  so  much  to  logic;  showing  clearly  thereby 
that  they  sought  some  suppori  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  nStural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
action.  But  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  aAer  the  n^ind, 
by  the  daily  habH  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filled  with  the  Tainest  idols.  The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  hare  mentioned)  too  late  a 
precaution,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
truth.  Our  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  b  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not 
leaving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  rery  first,  and  Attaining  our  end  as  it  wero 
by  mechanieal  aid.  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  with  their  hands  alone, 
and  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instruments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
their  understanding  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  mind,  ihey  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overcome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.  And,  just  to  pause 
a  while  on  this  comparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  mirror ;  let  us  ask,  if  any  obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
size  were  perchtoce  reqitired  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  gracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness  t  And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  woikmen,  an4 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  more  t  But  if  they  chose  to  roak«i 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  this 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged  t 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  tc 
give  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  mnscles  regularly  oll^  and  prepared,  would 
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he  not  elclaim  that  they  were  takingr  pains  to  rare  by  method  and  deeign  ?  Tet  men  are  hurried  on 
with  the  same  senseless  6nergy  and  useless  combination  in  intellectual  matters,  so  long  as  they 
expect  great  results  either  from  the  number  and  agreement,  or  the  excellence  and  acuteness  of  their 
wits ;  or  even  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  be  consi4ered  as  an  athletic  prepara- 
tion, but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  their  own  understandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  effort.  Whilst  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  tiiat  in  every  great  ^ork 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  x>t  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  preinised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  aneients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perform 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderation.  For  if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
rivalry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  thing  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  awn  right,  a  right  common  to  all,)  yet,  however  just  andtdlowable,  would  perhaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  But,  since  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  course  to  the  understanding,  and  one  unattempted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  an  end  to  party  zeal,  and  we  only  take  upon  our- 
selves  the  .character  of  a  guide,  which  requiies  a  moderate  share  of  authority  and  good  fortune,  rather 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prevaits,  or  any  other  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  received  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  harangues,  are  emr 
ployed  and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  afihirs  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  openly 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  yriW  not  be  very  useful  in  such  respec^.  It  is  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  underetood  in  a  cursory  view,  nor  does  it  fiatter  the  mind  in  its  preconceived 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  unless  by  it^  advantages 
and  effects. 

Let  there  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distributions  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribjos,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  contemplators  or  philoso- 
phers, without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  united  by  mutual 
assistance.  Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  discovering 
them.  And' as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  tlieir  haste, 
Of  from  motives  arising  from  tiieir  ordinary  life,  or* because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  mind 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain  what 
they  pursue.  But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  in  disputes, 
but  nature  by  labour,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  certainty 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  his  wish,)  join  with  us;  that  when 
^e  has  left  the  antechambers  of  nature  trb^den  by  the  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis- 
covered to  her  inner  apartments.  And,  iii  order  to  be  better  underetood,  and  to  render  our  meaning 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  hames,  we  have  aooustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  one  method 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

We  have  still  one  request  left  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  ord^r  to  render  our 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men*s  minds,  however  wonderfully 
])reposses8ed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  perceptioos,  or  the 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demonstrations,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
cursory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  mattore;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  course  which  we  describe  and  maintain;  will 
become  aecustomed  to  the  subtilty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  ^[perienoe;  and  will  correct 
the  depraved  and  deeply  rooted  habito  of  his*  mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  just  hesitation  • 
and  then  finaUy  (if  he  will)  use  hia  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN.  i 
1.  Mam,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, does  and  anderstan^s  as  much  as  his  obser- 
vations on  the  order  of  nature,  either  inrith  regard 
to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  himt  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more. 

3.  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Effects 
are  produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and 
helps,  which  the  understanding  requires  no  less 
than  the  hand.  And  as  instruments  either  pro- 
mote or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand)  so  those 
that  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 
understanding. 

3.  Knowledge  and  human  power  are  synony- 
mous, since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  frustrates 
the  effect.  For  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub- 
mission, and  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
science  becomes  the  ruk, 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
withdraw  natural  bodies ;  nature,  internally,  per- 
forms the  rest. 

5.  Those  who  become  practically  versed  in 
nature,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 
physician,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 
all  (as  matters  now  stand)  with  faint  efforts  and 
meagre  success. 

'  6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
suppose  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
performed,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
some  hitherto  untried  means. 

7.  The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
very  numerous,  if  we  judge  hj  books  and  manu- 
fuetures:  but  all  that  variety  consists  of  an 
excessive  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
few  well  known  matters;  not  of  a  number  ef 
axioms. 

8.  Even  the  effects  already  discovered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  rather  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
more  than  peculmr  arrangements  of  matters  al- 
ready discovered,' and  not  methods  for  discovery, 
or  plans  for  new  operations. 

9.  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  every 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,twe  do  not  seaioh  for  its  real  helps. 
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10.  The  subtil ty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that 
of  sense  or  of  the  understanding:  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it. 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discovery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  sciencef* 

13.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assists 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inveterate  the  errors 
founded  on  vulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
after  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogism  is  not  applied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail  in  intei^ 
mediate  axioms,  as  being  very  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent,  thei^fore»' 
and  not  things. 

14.  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositioiis, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  ef 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  foim 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless-' 
ly  abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity'^ia 
the  superstructure.  Our  only  hope,  then«  is  ib 
genuine  induction. 

15.  We  have  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions ;  much  less, 
weight,  levity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  dove;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de- 
ceive us  materially,  yet  even  these  are  sometimee 
confused  by  the  mutabiliw  of  matter  and  the  Ib- 
termixture  of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
have  hitherto  employed,  are  errors;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  frotn  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  farming  axiomsf  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions: and  that  in  the  first  principles,  which  de- 
pend on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  thie 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositiens  de- 
rived ftom  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoveries  in  seienoe  are  soiBh 
as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
notions.    It  is  necessary,  hewever,  to  penetnte 
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the  more  secret  and  remote  parte  of  nature,  in 
order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 
fbings,  by  a  more  certain  and  gnarded  method. 

19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 
investigating  and  diseoyering  truth.  The  one 
hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particulars 
to  the  most  general  axioms;  and  from  them  as 
principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 
derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  way  now  in  use«  The  other  con- 
structs its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 
by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 
finally  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 
n  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 

20.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro* 
eeeds  by  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
have  adopted  und^  the  gruidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly, the  first.  For  the  mind  is  fond  of  starting  off 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labour,  and  after 
dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigued  by  expe- 
riment. But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  of  dispute. 

21.  The  understanding  when  left  to  iteelf  in  a 
inan  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecting  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
trines,) makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
but  wi(h  little  effect;  since  the  understanding, 
dndireoted  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  the  task  of  vanquishing  the  obscurity  of 
things. 

22.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalities.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limite  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  duly  and  regularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

23.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
idols  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogfknas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

24.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  in  the  discovery  of  new  effecte :  for 
the  subtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulars,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new  particulars,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

25.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handful,  as  it  were,  of  ex^rience,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  their  origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some  fri- 
Tolous  distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it. 

26.  We  are  wont»  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 


to  call  that  human  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  '(as  being  msh 
and  premature;)  and  that  which  is  properly  de- 
duced from  things,  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

27.  Anticipations  are  sufficiently  powerful  in 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  be- 
come even  uniformly  mad,  they  mig^t  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

28.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations;  becanse, 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  tbesd 
principally  of  familiar  occuirence,  they  immedi- 
ately hit  the  understanding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  interpreta- 
tions, being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  strike 
the  understanding;  so  that,  in  common  estims. 
tion,  they  must  appear  difficult  and  discordant, 
and  almost  like  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

29.  In  sciences  founded  on  opinions  and  dog- 
mas, it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipations  and 
logic,  if  you  wish  to  force  assent  rather  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ages  should  unite 
and  combine  and  transmit  their  labours,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  anticipa- 
tions ;  because  the  radical  errors,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  process  of  the  mind,  are  not 
cured  by  the  excellence  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress 
in  the  sciences  by  the  superinducing  or  engrafting 
new  matters  upon  old.  An  instauration  must  be 
made  from  the  very  foundations,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  circle,  making  only 
some  slight  and  contemptible  progress. 

32.  The  ancient  authors,  and  all  others,  are  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  honours.  For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  capacity  or  talent, 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  guide, 
rather  tiian  of  a  critic. 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  its  discove- 
ries, by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  in 
common  use;  for  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very 
method  we  ourselves  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  ex- 
plain our  sentiments :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood 
from  some  analog^y  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
tiie  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  force  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its  way  quietiy  into 
th6se  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capaci- 
ty. For  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where 
we  differ  in  first  principles,  and  our  very  notions, 
and  even  in  our  forms  of  demonstration. 

36.  We  have  but  one  simple  method  of  deliver- 
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ingr  our  sentiments :  namely,  we  must  bring  men 
to  particulars,  and  their  regular  series  and  order, 
and  they  must  for  a  while  renounce  their  notions 
and  begin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  things. « 

37.  Our  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  first  setting  out :  but  differ 
most  widely  and  are  completely  opp{>sed  to  each 
other  in  their  conclusion.  For  they  roundly 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  we,  that  but 
a  small  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sent method.  Their  next  step,  however,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  invent  and  supply  them  with 
assistance. 

38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
already  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
and  are  deeply  roote4  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
men's  minds,  that  they  become  difficult  of  access, 
but,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
meet  and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences,  unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
guard  themselves  with  all  posdble  care  against 
them. 

39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
miod  :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  have 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  idols  of  the  den;  the  third 
idols  of  the  market;  the  fourth  idols  of  the 
theatre. 

40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
the  foundation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
these  idols.  It  is,  however,  of  gpreat  service '  to 
point  them  out.  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
as  that  of  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mon logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  man. 
For  man*s  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
ceptions, both  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
re^rence  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  the 
human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
which  impart  their  own  properties  to  different 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
and  disfigure  them. 

43.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
individual.  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
errors  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
corrupts  the  light  of  natqre ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  reading,  and  the  authority  acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences' and  admires,  or  ftom  the' 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  tike :  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions) is  Tt^riable,  confoMd,  and  aa  it  were  ac- 


tuated by  chance ;  and  Heraclitus  said  well  that 
raea  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and 
not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  man, 
which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  converse  by  means  of  language;  but 
words  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances,  afford  a  complete 
remedy :  words  still  manifestly  force  the  under- 
standing, throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innamerable  contro- 
versies and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstraticm,  and  these  wfl 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per- 
formed, creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worida. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,  .or 
of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  othery 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in* 
veterate  by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neg^ 
lect.  We  most,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  understanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  understanding,  from  its -pecQ- 
liar  nature^  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds ; 
and  although  many  things  in  nature  be  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  parallels 
and  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
is.  Hence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  three  which  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  X6 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when  any  pro- 
position has  been  once  laid  down,  (either  fVom 
general  admission  and  belief,  er  from  the  pleasure 
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it  affords,)  forces  erery  thing  eke  to  add  fresh 
support  and  confirmation ;  and  altbbngh  more 
cogent  and  abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
contrary,  yet  either  does  not  observe  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  th^m  by  some 
distinction,  with  Tiolent  and  injurious  prejudice, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  eon- 
jclusions.  It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  Totire  tablets  suspended 
by  auoh  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of-  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
r^ognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
^^  But  wher^  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  spite  of  their  vows  t*^  All  9uperstl- 
tion  is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  of 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pasa  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  Avhich  a  settled  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
tives than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ougbt  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  estaA>Ushing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful.  '       r 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regulations,  and  a 
powerful  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
eannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  though  without 
effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  he  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  the  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
•post^  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  #ould  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  greater  than  another,  and  also 
chat  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  Weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  causes*     For,  although,  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  must  he  positire,  just  as 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eatnable,  yet,  the 
human  understanding,  incapable  of  resting,  seeks 
for  something  more,  intelligible.  Thus,  however, 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progress,  it  falls  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  advanced,  namely,  final 
causes;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to  man's 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  universe; 
and  frdm  this  source  they  have  wonderfully  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  But  he  would  be  an  unskil* 
ful  and  shallow,  philosopher,  who  should  Seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  generalities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ob- 
jects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  light,  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  own  system  ac- 
cordingly :  for  man  always  believes  more  readily 
that  which  he  prefers.  He,  therefore,  rejects 
difficulties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths 
of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  olyects ;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar;  in  short,  his  feelings  imbue 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  in  innumerable  and 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways. 

50»  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  an(l 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proceeds 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of  the 
senses :  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pre- 
ponderates over  every  thing,  however  superior, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them.  Hence 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  a 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  in- 
visible objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore, 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concealed 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  change 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substances 
(vulgarly  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  change 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  equally 
unknown;  and  yet,  unless  the  two  matters  we 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  brought  to  light, 
no  great  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature.  Again, 
the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  almost 
unknown.  For  the  senses  are  weak  and  erring, 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  extending 
their  sphere  or  acuteness;  all  the  better  interpre- 
tations of  nature  are  worked  out  by  instances,  and 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  the  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  otnature. 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its  own 
nature^  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  that 
which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed.  But  it  is  better 
to  dissect  than  abstract  nature;  such  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  schod  of  Democritus, 
which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature 
ton  the  rest.    It  's  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
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conformation,  and  the  changes  of  that  confonxra- 
tion,  its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
motion,  for  forms  are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  you  will  call  the  laws  of  action  by 
that  name.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  which 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man^s  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
faculties,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
the  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 

53.  The  idols*  of  the  den  derire  their  origin 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  indiyidual's  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  from  education,  habit,  and 
accident.  And  altKough  they  be  various  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 

54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
sciences  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
posing themseWes  the  authors  and  invehtora  of 
them,  or  from  having  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 
upon  such  subjects,  and  thus  become  most  habitu- 
ated to  them»  If  men  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
affords  us  a  signal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  subservient  to  his  logic, 
and  thus  rendered  it  little  more  then  useless  and 
disputatious.  The  chy mists,  again,  have  formed 
a  fanciful  philosophy  with  the  most  confined 
views,  from  a  few  experiments,  of  the  fomaee. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
duously in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
coincide  with  bis  favourite  purssit. 

55»  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  distine- 
tlon  between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  som^  wn 
more  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ences  of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
blances. For  a  steady  and  acute  dispositioa  can 
fix  its  thoughts,  and  chwell  upon,  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differences; 
but  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
general  resemblances.  E$ch  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catching  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
novelty ;  and  but  few  can  preserve  the  Just  me- 
dium, so  as  neither  to  tear  up  what  the  ancients 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  Just 
innovations  of  the  modems.  But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  phiKMophv,  and, 
instead  of  a  correct  Judgment,  we  have  but  the 
factions  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  Troth  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 
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cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  bul 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experienoe«  which  it 
eternal.  Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured, and  the  understanding  must  Aot  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bodje« 
in  their  individual  form  distracts  and  weakens  the 
understanding :  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stupifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others :  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  as 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  stracture  of  things^ 
whilst  the  others  were  eo  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  structure,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  tho 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con- 
templation must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  turn,  in  order  to  render  the 
nnderetanding  at  once  penetrating  and  capaciousy 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  that  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  that  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or^ 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  synthesis  and  analysis ; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certain 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  takes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
nnprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those,  namely,  whioh  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind ;  but  when  a  more  acute  nnderstand* 
ing,  or  more  diligent  observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  aceo- 
rately  to  nature,  words  oppose  it  Hence  the 
great  and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  nameti 
in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  better  (imitating 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
dispnterto  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natorai  and  materid  objects,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro- 
doee  others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  particular  instances,  and  their  regular 
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series  and  arrangeraeiit,  as  we  shall  mention  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determining 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  npon  the  anderstanding 
by  words  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina* 
tions  which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de^ 
fined,  and  haslfly  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  priraum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire*  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  ricioua 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist  { 
and  let  .us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  word  maiMt  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  diffhses  itself  over  another  body ; 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction ;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  put 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wete 
another  body ;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  though  previously  solid.  Whep, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
nanie,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  ts  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
only,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  mud  are  good,  of 
mtfh  bad;)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate^  to  cprrupt^  to  change i  but 
the  most  fimlty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex^ 
oept  the  immediate  objecte  of  sense,)  as  heavy, 
light,  rare,  dense.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

€1.  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 
nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding ;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 
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depraved  niles  of. demonstration.  To  attempt, 
however,  or  undertake  their  confutetion,  would 
not  be^  consistent  with  our  declsratiens.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  our  principles  nor  our 
demonstrations,  all  argument  is  out  of  the  que^ 
tion.  And  it  is  -fortunate  that  the  anciente  are 
left  in  possession  of  their  honours.  We  detract 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrinei 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  putotrip  the  swlf^ 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  very 
skill  and  swifbiess  of  him  who  runs  not  in  the 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration. 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  such 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  to  level  wit  and  intellect. 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  accu- 
rate circle  by  the  hand,  much  depends  upon  ite 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  eompasa 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.  Although,  however,  we 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  little 
must  be  said,  first,  of  the  secte  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  secondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  'external 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  must 
consider,  the  causes  x>f  so  great  a  misfortune,  and 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  that  we 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  diffi- 
cult, and  that  the  human  understanding  may  the 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  broujght  to  dismiss 
iu  idols. 

62.  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theories  are 
numerous,  and  may  and.  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  unless  men's  minds  had  been 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  and 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  governmente 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  to  novel- 
ties of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  injury  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  reward, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  secte  of  philosophers  and 
theoriste, would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formeriy  flourished  in  such  diversified 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  as  many 
imaginary  iheories  of  the  heavens  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  even 
more  etoy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  philosophy;  and  the  plot  of  this  our 
theatre  resembles  those  of  the  poetical,  where  the 
plote  whic^  are  invented  for  the  stege  are  more 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  those 
taken  from  rea)  history. 

In  general,  men  teke  for  the  groundwork  of 
theic  philosophy  eitlier  too  much  from  a  few  to- 
pics, or  too  little  from  many ;  in  either  case  their 
philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  on 
too  scanty  grounds.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  experi- 
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ment,  without  reducingr  them  to  certainty,  or 
examining  and  frequently  considering  them,  and 
relies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  activity 
of  his  wit. 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  have  thence  presumed  to  deduce  and 
invent  systems  of  philosophy,  forming  every 
thing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religious  vene- 
ration, introduce  theology  and  traditions;  the 
absurdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
fVom  spirits  and  genii.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  sources  of  error  and  three  species  of  false 
philosophy ;  the  sophistic,  empii^c,  and  supereti- 
tious. 

63.  Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  first ;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
by  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
ries, assigned  to  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
substances,  a  genus  determined  by  words  of 
secondary  operation,  treated  of  densitjr  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  grreater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
tion in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
cause,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  nature  of  things;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.  And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Greeks.  For  the  similar  phrtA  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  Parmenides,  the  discord  and 
concord  of  Empedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
sation, according  to  Heraelitus,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experiment,  whilst  Aristotle^s  phy- 
sics are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  same  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title,  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi< 
nalist  Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frequent  recourse  to  ei^periment  in  his  books  on 
animals,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises;  for  he 
had  already  decided.  Without  having  properly 
consulted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  dregs 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  ac- 
commodate heraelf  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
e  Ten  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  modem  followere, 
(of  the  scholastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether. 

64.  The  empiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 
more  deformed  and  monstrous  nature  than  the 
sophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 
in  the  light  of  common  notionsy  (which,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is  yet  in  a  manner  univereal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appeare  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
their  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchymists  and  their  dogmas ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  in  this  age,  unless, perhaps, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  eixhorta- 
tions  to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

65.  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  op  with  superatition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  underetanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  Were,  poetical 
school  rather  flatten  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superatition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  and  refilled 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  is  found  also 
in  some  branches  of  other  systems  of  philosophyy 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequently  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  the  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worahlpped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  underetanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  modems  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scriptnre; 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  mattere  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberiy  to  render  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66.  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  or 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superatition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  faulty  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion,  especially  in   natural  philosophy.     The 
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human  understanding  is  perverted  by  obsenring 
the  power  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  bodies 
are  very  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  induced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  universal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  reflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  nature,  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
things,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
■.  easily  led  to  imagine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  strives  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  the  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  the  doctrine  of  ekmerU" 
ary  properties,  the  second  that -of  oceuU  properties 
arul  specific  powers  .•  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
is  thus  diverted  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise. a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion^  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt these  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alluded  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  fijrst  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
vestigated only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
hun^n  body,  but  aho  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples of  things,  from  which,  than  of  the  active,  by 
which  things  themselves  are  created.  For  the 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  differences  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning :  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  translation ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration  $  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  of  augmen- 
tation  and  diminution ;  if  the  change  be  continued 
§o  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fuse them  to  others,  this  is  generation  and  eorrup' 
lion.  All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
the  measures  and  bounds  of  motioD,  and  not  dif- 


ferent species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  howfar^ 
and  not  how  or  whence.  Foi  th«y  exhibit  neither 
the  affections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  their 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coarsely  exhibits  to  the  senses  matter 
in  its  varied  form.  Even  when  they  wish  to 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mo- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  division  of  them,  thiey 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion, which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  efficient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in- 
stance to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  suffer  the  unity  of  nature 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  be  formed ;  or  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural  dimensions  or  tension, 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be- 
yond it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  resume  their  former  volume  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance^ 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  and 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  but 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  their 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  their  labour 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  nature, 
although  all  utility  and  means  of  action  consist  in 
the  intermediate  ob^cts.  Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  peraist  in  their  dissec- 
tion, till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  this 
true,  it  would  be  of  IttUe  use  to  advance  man^s 
estate. 

67.  The  Ufideratanding  must  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  as 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent ;  for 
such  intemperance  appeare  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  them* 

These  excesses  are  x>f  two  kinds.  The  firat  is 
seen  in  those  who  decide  hastily,  and  render  the 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  other  in 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vague, 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  the 
latter  enervates  the  understanding.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  after  destroying  other  systems 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  their  brethren)  by  its  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  decided  upon  every  thing, 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  up  questions  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them ;  so  that  every  thing 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  in 
use  among  his  successora. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  first, 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irpny,  from  their  dislike 
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to  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearing  not  to  doubt  upon  any  sub- 
ject. But  the  new  academy  dogmatized  in  their 
skeptioism,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Akhough 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
disciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigation.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  human  senses  and  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assistance. 
6S.  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 
and  their  qualities;  all  of  which  most  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admissit>n  is  conced^  except 
to  children. 

69.  Vicious  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 
in  logic,,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words.  But 
demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themselves 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  as 
they  are,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  regularly  or 
improperly  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
Itsding  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
eonclusions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  eqoal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fail  and  deeelve 
ut.  We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 
and  fallacies  by  their  correction.  2dly.  Notions 
are  improperly  abstracted  from  the  senses,  and 
indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  jost 
separations  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  usual  method 
of  discovery  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general  propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate  axioms  according  to 
them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.  But  we  will  treat  more  fully  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  trae  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  after  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  if  by  &r  tke  best  demon- 
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Btration,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unl^s 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  men  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con-* 
suiting  mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
points,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  time  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  generally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  making  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment,  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  waste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitary  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchymists  on 
gold.  But  such  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  For  nobody  can 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object 
by  considering  that  object  alone ;  the  inquiry  must 
be  more  generally  extended. 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  premature  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  in  order  to  seize  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit- 
ably ;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  But,  in  the  true  course  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  eflTects, 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight,  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi* 
ment,  elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  true 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experiments  which  may 
afford  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigated  and  established,  prepare  us 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experience, 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, the  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  external  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refers 
red  to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and  incredible.  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prdpares  the 
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way  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the  causes 
removes  the  wonder;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances are  of  material  use  in  extirpatings  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 

71.  The  sciences  .we  possess  have  been  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
of  the  Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  modem  writers  are 
but  f^w,  and  of  small  importance ;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  ark  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious,  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigatioa  of  truth.  The  name,  Uierefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  those 
who  deemed  themselves  philosophers,  rejected 
and  truisferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well  suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  2eno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  successors,  Chry- 
sippiis,  Cameades,  and  the  rest  There  was  only 
this  difference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelling  about  to  differ- 
ent states,  making  a  show  of  their  wisdom  and  re- 
quiring pay ;  the  lattei',  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and  teaching  philosophy  gratuitously.  Both, 
however,  (though  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced  every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects  and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  so  that  their 
doctrines  were  neariy  (what  Dionysius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plata)  "the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths.''  But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitu^,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  truth  with  greater  silence,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity :  that  is,  with  less  affectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  b^n 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  bears  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
to  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles*  Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  •*  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity.'*  For  they  certainly 
have  this  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
prone  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
tlieir  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  effects.     Hence  the  externa]  signs  derived 


from  the  origin  and  birthplacls  of  our  pretenl 
philosophy. are  not  favourable. 

72.  Nor  are  those  much  better  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  time  and  age^ 
than  the  former  from  that  of  the  country  and  n^ 
tion.  For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
and  of  the  world  was  confined  and- meagre,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en? 
tirely  on  experience.  They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  but  mere' 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acquaint- 
ed with  but  a  small  portbn  of  tiie  regions  tnd 
countries  of  the  world — fbr  they  indiscriminately 
called  all  nations  situated  far  towards  the  norllt 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts;  they 
knew  nothing  of  Africa,  but  the  nearest  part  of  ~ 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  had 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  clear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.  Bestdesj  a  vast  number 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innumerable 
nations  live  and  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  nninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democri- 
tus,  Plato,  and  Pythagoras,  which  were,  not 
extensive*  but  rather  mere  excursions  from  home, 
were  considered  as  something  vast.  But  in  our 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  every 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  the 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitely  increase* 
Wherefore,  if  external  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (as  in 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  could  be  pre> 
dieted  of  these  early  systems  of  philosophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certain  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  produced :  for  Ihe 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  surc^ties  and  vouchers,  as 
it  were,  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now,  from 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordinate 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  expe- 
riment can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 
Celsus  candidly  "and  wisely  confesses  as  much* 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  first 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  that  men  afterwards 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon  them,  and 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  the 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriving  expe. 
riments  from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Egyptians  (who  bestowed  divinity  and  sacred 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  should 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  bnitee  than  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  natural  instinct, 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discovered 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason* 

The  industry  of  the  alchymists  has  produced 
some  effect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
dO)}  and  not  firom  any  regular  art  or  theory ;  the 
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theory  they  have  imagined  rather  tending  to  disturb 
than  to  assist  experiment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
oecapied  themselves  with  natural  magic,  (as  they 
term  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoveries,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  imposture*  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  can- 
tioned  by  religion  to  show  onr  faith  by  our  works, 
we  may  very  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi- 
losophy, and  judge  of  it  by  its  works ;  accounting 
that  to  be  futile  which  is  unproductive,  and  still 
more  so,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  olives  it  yield 
bat  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 

74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
crease and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi^ 
Ipsophy  and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
foatided  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
which  are  founded  on  opinion  changre,  and  in- 
crease not  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
hot  grew  in  the  womb  of  nature  and  were  nou- 
rished by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  has  taken  place  would  never  have 
happened:  namely,  that  the  sciences  still  con- 
tinue in  their  beaten  track,  and  neariy  stationary, 
without  having  received  any  important  increase ; 
nay,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bloomed  under 
the  hands  of  their  first  author,  and  then  faded 
away.  But  we  see  that  the  oase  is  reversed  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  nature 
and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 
they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  bninter- 
mptedly  thrive  and  grow,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
convenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 
proted. 

75.  There  is  yet  another  sigpn,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
sifloi  of  those  very  authorities  whom  men  now 
ibHow.  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet,  at  times,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
BSture,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  man's  wit.  If  tbey  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  dis- 
position from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
torn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
but  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
unknown  or  unattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
taaohers,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
thus,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  ^nvy,  con- 
vert the  defects  of  their  own  discoveries  into  a 
ealomny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Hence  the  notion 
tiiat  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
•re  in  fact  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
man*s  reach,  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
Hence  those  notions  in  the  active  and  operative 


branches ;  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  are 
totally  different,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  sup- 
posing that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  means  of 
fire,  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  naturu ; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  devoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among 
philosophers,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufficiently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre- 
)>ared,  that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under- 
standing, since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso- 
phy (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and 
divided  intosuch  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errors.  And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dissen- 
sions and  differences  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
first  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controversies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.  So  that  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methods  of  demonstration. 

77.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  -became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appears  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe— 1st. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers subsisted  long  after  that  event,  even  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ^ges.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had,  as'  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  systems 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  waves 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  solid 
nature.  2d.  The  notion  of  unanimity  on  a  clear 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  true 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  tbe  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact.  Now,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselves 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
others,  so  that  it  is  rather  obsequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity.  But  even  if  it  were 
real  and  extensive  unanimity,  so  far  from  beins 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  For 
there  is  no  worse  augury  in  intellectual  matters 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  tho  ex- 
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ceptlon  of  divinity  and  politics,. where  suffrages 
are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothing  pleases  the 
multitude,  unless  it  strike  the  imagination  or  bind 
down  the  understanding,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  with  the  shackles  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  tnay  well  transfer  Phocion*s  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect:  «« That  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  they 
have  committed,  when  the  multitude  concurs  w^ith 
and  applauds  them."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable, signs.  All  the  signs,  there- 
fore, of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  on- 
propitious,  whether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 

78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
and  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages.  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  io  remove 
all  wonder  that  what  we  now  ofler  should  have 
so  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  shonld  even  now 
have  entered  any  one^s  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
jelst  of  ^is  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  hsive  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gift  of  fortune  than  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  Bat,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  as  fertile  in  science  and 
favourable  in  its  progress.  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  in  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  justice  be  assigned  to  each.  The  inters 
mediate  ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  (Quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention  the  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight. 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men's  wit^  and 
literature  flourished  considerably^  or  even  mode- 
rately, but  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  root  may,  perhaps,  be  polished  and  put 
into  a  serviceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 
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growth.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  at 
maturity,  by  far  the  best  wits  were  busied  upon 
theology,  where  the  highest  rewards  offered  them- 
selves, and  every,  species  of  assistance  was 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  study  of  which 
was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  western 
European  nations  during  the  tliird  epoch;  the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  th^  very 
time  when  controversies  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.  2.  In  the  preceding  ages, 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans^) 
p])ilos(^hical  meditation  and  labour  was  chiefly 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (the 
theology  of  the  heathens :)  besides,  the  greatest 
minds  in  these  times  applied  themselves  to  civil 
affairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  mapy.  3. 
The  age  daring  which  natural  philosophy  ap- 
peared principally  to^floorish  among  the  Greeks 
was  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socrates 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  vfiore  prevalent, 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.  Nay, 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inquiries 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless  by 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opinions. 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natural 
philosophy  has  been  ms^terially  neglected  or  im- 
peded, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  should 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  they 
were  attending  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late,  has  seldom  gained  exclusive  pos- 
session of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pur- 
suits, even  amongst  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  made 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pursuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciences  been 
degraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  an 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  medicine  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  imma- 
ture minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  first 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  ready  to 
receive  and  retain  another.  In  the  mean  time  let 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sciences, 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natural 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sciences,  and 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natural 
philosophy.  For  want  of  this,  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itself, 
and  (what  perhaps  is  mere  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  havo 
no  depth,  but  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;  because  these  sciences,  whea 
they  have  been  once  pa^tioned  out  and  etta 
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blished,  are  no  longer  nourished  by  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  would  have  imparted  fresh  vigour 
and  growth  to  them  from  the  sources  and  genuine 
contemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affections  and 
capacity  of  the  understanding.  Bui  we  can  little 
wonder  that  the  sciences  grow  not  when  separated 
from  their  roots. 

81.  There  is  another  powerful  and  great  cause 
of  the  little  advancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
is  this :  it  is  impossible  to  advance  properly  in 
the  course  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed. 
But  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  crowd  of  teachers 
know  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
hirelings :  unless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acute  genius  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
his  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  property.  The  majority, 
so  far  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  use  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
to  some  use  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  ♦he 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  Bat  if  one 
out  of  the  multitude  he  found,  who  courts  science 
from  real  zeal  and  on  its  own  aiccount,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  variety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
nnusually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  he 
propose  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind  arid  understanding,  as  to  the 
causes  of  things  long  since  known,  and  not  such 
a  test  as  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  new  light  in  axioms.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
have  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor- 
dinate to  that  end. 

83.  But,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
science  is  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  and  impassa- 
'  ble  direction.  For  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  nobody  should  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standing, setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment ;  but  that  every  thing 
has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill- 
combined  experiment.  Now,  let  any  one  but  con- 
sider soberly  and  diligently  the  nature  of  the  path 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  he 
will  doubtless  first  observe  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
cial manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
kind :  which  is  no  other  th^n  this.  When  any 
one  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  he  first  in- 
quires and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
been  add  on  the  ttlbject4>y  othertf  then  adds  his 


own  refiections,  and  stirs  up  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
vokes his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  All  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to  assist  him  in 
discovery,  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  purpose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  are  not 
discoveries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
only  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  thetn.  And 
When  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  fdith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department. 

There  remains  but  mere  experience,  which 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance ;  when  it  is 
sought  after,  experiment.  But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or 
procure  a  light  and  then  proceed.  On  the  contrary 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 
ing with  a  regulated  and  digested,  riot  a  mis- 
placed and  vague  course  of  experiment,  and 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments :  for  not  even  the  Divine  Word 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  things 
without  due  order. 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path  ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert- 
ing experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regularly 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial, namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  by 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  6uch  matters 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  practice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  subtil  ly.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  bein^  rejected  with  dis- 
gust, and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84,  Again,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  men  who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  general  unanimity,  have  re- 
tarded men  from  advancing  in  science,  and  almost 
enchanted  them.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo- 
ken of  it  above. 

Tile  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogether  idle,  and  scarcely  accords  with  the 
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term.  For  tlie  old  age  and  increasing  years  of 
the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  as  anti- 
.  quity,  and  this  is  rather  the  character  of  our  own 
times  than  of  the  less  advanced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respect  to  the  world,  modern  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affairs 
and  more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  account  of  his  experience,  and 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  meditated  upon ;  so  we  hayd  reason  to 
expect  much  greater  things  of  oar  own  age,  (if  it 
knew  but  its  strength  and  would  essay  and  exert 
it,)  than  from  antiquity,  since  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  accu- 
mulated with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  observations.  We  must  also  take  into  our 
consideration  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
throw  light  upon  philosophy  have  been  exposed 
to  our  view  and  discovered  by  means  of  long  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  which  our  times  have  abound- 
ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonourable  to  mankind, 
if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  developed 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  discoveries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  time, 
the  airthor  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  hot  of  authori^.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
tiierefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  have  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come familiar  with  things  themselves. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man's 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoveries, 
but  also  the  admiration  of  the  effects  already 
placed  within  his  power^  For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
tliat  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  research; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  inan*s  pa- 
tience and  the  delicate  and  well  regulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  manufactory  of  clocks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appears  to  Imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animals  in 
its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Again,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  ei^hibited  in  tbe^prepara* 


tion  of  natund  bodies  in  mechanical  i^rts  and  the 
like;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heavenly  motions. in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grammar ;  or,  again,  in  mechanical  operations, 
the  productions  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  that  is, 
the  preparation  of  wine  and'  beer,  the  inaking  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  distilla- 
tion, and  the  like;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 
and,  as  we  instanced  in  clocks,  to  how  few  obsef^ 
vations  and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer- 
red, and  how  easily,  and,  as  it  were^  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discovered, 
one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  pity 
the  human  lot,  on  account  of  its  vast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveries  for  so  many 
ages.  Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  men- 
tioned were  more  ancient  than  philosophy,  and 
the  intellectual  arts ;  sp  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  science  began, 
the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  if  any  one  turn  from  the  roanufiictories  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  the  immense 
variety  of  books  offered  to  our  view,  let  him  but 
examine  and  diligently  inspect-  the  matter  and 
contents  of  these  books,  and  his  astonishment 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  finds 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  much  men  do  and 
speak  the  same  thing  over  again,  he  will  pass 
from  admiration  of  this  variety  to  astonishment 
at  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  matter,  which  has 
hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men's  minds.  ^ 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  consider 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  rather  curious  than 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhaps  hesitate  whe- 
ther he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  For  the 
alchymist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  his 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakes, 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  has  not 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  his 
authors ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  tradition  and 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  slight 
unsteadin^s  in  the  minute  details  of  his  practice, 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  repetition  of 
experiments :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  when  in  his 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  something  in 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degree  of  utility,  he 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  osten- 
tatiously publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hope  of 
the  final  resulju  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  discoveries,  and' 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  But 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  tho 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  in 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  found  no 
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gold«  the  yintage.  was  rendered  more  abundant 
by  their  labour. 

The  followers  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  have 
assigned  false  powers  and  marvellous  operations 
to  things,  by  gratuitous  and  idle  conjectures :  and 
if  they  have  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
rather  wonderful  and  novel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  utility. 

In  superstitious  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
all  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  observe,  that  there 
are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with 
which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
every  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  false  notion  of 
plenty  should  have  occasioned  want. 

86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufiieiently 
simple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased  by 
the  craft  and  artifices  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  sciences  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
our  view  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
to  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  every  thing  which 
can  relate  to  the  subject.  And  although  this  frame 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yet  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  understanding  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  investigators  of 
truth  were  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  the  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
•lay  up  for  use,  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered 
sentences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  already  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
especially  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastical  fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
imposture,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
announcing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
ception of  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
3ir,  the  bringing  into  our  power  the  management 
'^f  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  future 
events,  the  representation  of  distant  objects«  the 


revelation  of  hidden  objects  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regatd 
to  such  pretenders,  that  there  is  as  much  difler- 
encd  in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cesar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
those  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  actu- 
ally  performed  greater  exploits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious heroes  are  even  pretended  to  have  accom- 
plished, by  the  means,  however,  of  real  action, 
and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 
Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  his- 
tory to  be  diminished,  because  it  is  sometimes 
injured  and  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  wonder  that  great  prpjudlce  has  been 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especially 
when  coupled  with  any  mention  of  efTects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impostors  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88.  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  that 
very  want  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  excuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  familiar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoters  convert  the 
weakness  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upon 
nature :  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
effect,  they  pronounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. Bnt  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned, 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  1  Even 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to  • 
produce  a  full  conviction  that  no  difiicult,  com- 
manding, and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art ; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  heat  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
circumscribe  man's  power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spair of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe- 
rience. The  only  object  of  such  philosophers  is, 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  tho  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  unr 
derstood,  can  never  be  so  hereafter.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  to 
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discover  something  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and.  destine  for  his  object,  the  inyestigation  and 
discovery  of  some  one  inyention,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  the  natare  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
heavenly  system  a9d  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
veloped in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  h^Lve 
hitherto  been  treated  with  but  little  success. 
Now,  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself  alone; 
for  that  same  nature,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 
palpable  in  othej^s;  and  excites  wonder  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
observed  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  WtV,  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the  same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themselves  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  avoid  the  soVudon  of  continuity. 

In  general,  those  very. things  which  are  consi- 
dered as  secret,  are  manifest  and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  never  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  themselves  only.  Yet, it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  mo^e  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  nd  magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  their  accomplishment. 
^  89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
tural philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  opponent:  I  mean  su- 
perstition, ai^d  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for 
religion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  fathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show< 
ed  by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  nd  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodes. 
.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  sum- 
maries and  methods  of  divines,  who, after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
it  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  contentions  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re-, 
ligion. 


The  fictions  of  those  who  have  not  feared  to 
deduce  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  and  authority  of  philoso- 
phers, tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  They  celebrate  the  union  of  faith  and 
the  senses  as  though  it  were  legitimate,  with 
great  p<nnp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men's 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  but,  in  the .  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine fmd 
human.  -Moreover,  in  these  mixtures  of  divinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat- 
ter are  alone  included,  and  any  novelty,  even 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  scarcely  escapee 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  you  may  find  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the 
ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  what 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
prohibition.  OUiers,  with  more  cunning,  imagine 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  causes  be  unknown, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the 
divine  hand  and  wand  ;  ^  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  grati- 
fied by  means  of  falsehood.  Others  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoso- 
phy shonld  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  who  appear  anxious  lest 
there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  least 
shake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
ble animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  secret  meditations, 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses ;  and  therefore  feared  that 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properly  considers  the 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  efWr 
the  word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  sn- 
perstition,  and  the  most  approved  support  of  faith. 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  religion 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant^  for  the  one  exhibita 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  "Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God  ;*' 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  the  contemfilation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men's 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  her 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  tho  imprudent 
zeal  of  others. 

90.  Again,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
sehooU,  universities,  and  the  like  assemblies,  d»- 
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sttned  for  the  abode  of  learned  men,  and  the  im- 
provement  of  learning,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  For  the 
lectures  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that^ny 
thing  out  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
however,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labour  on 
themselves,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
this,  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
slight  disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune. For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  writings  of 
particular  authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  revolutionary  spirit.  Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matters  and  the  arts ; 
for  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.  In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com- 
motion it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup. 
ported  by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
should  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  nei^  works 
and  advances.  And  this  is  the  rational,  though 
not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  science  we  have  spoken 
of,  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth. 

91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  suflicient  to  repress  the 
increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  indus- 
try was  unrewarded.  For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  the  same 
individual.  The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  princes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.  Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  rewards  and  beneficence  of  indivi- 
duals, but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over- 
whelmed and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon opinions.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
been  little  honoured. 

92.  But  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  undertaking 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
in  men's  despair  and  the  idea  of  impossibility. 
For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought 
are  altogether  diffident  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
considering  the  obscurity  of  nature,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  the  deception  of  the  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgment.  They  think,  there- 
ibre,  that  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
time,  and  wither  and  ^l  off  at  another,  that 
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when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  end 
condition  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma. 
ture  mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforte  begin 
pleasantly,  (hen  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg. 
ment,  we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excellent  and 
most  beautify  object;  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines^upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish- 
ing her  lighter  dreams,  we  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augtirs  the  worst.  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
misers,  nor  arc  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cogent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  we 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of 
Invention,  (the  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 
which  are  indeed  father,  the  very  object  of  our 
hopes  than  hope  itself;  yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently, we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men's 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part.  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  exp6> 
riment,  by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thoroughly  their  unfortunate  condition.  We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasons 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events. 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  our 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father 
of  light.  '  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  '^The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  iaalso  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great  work  of  divine  Provi 
dence;  so  that  every  thing  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  is 
achieved  before  men  either  think  or  perceive  that 
it  is  commenced.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
SH 
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mention  the  prophecy  of  Paniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  **  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,'*  thus  plainly  hint- 
ing and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
Yidence)  would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  voyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch. 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  deduce^  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  .  For  well  was  an  ill 
governed  state  thus  reproved,^:  «>  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  tO|  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  the  latter, 
you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former.'*  So,  if  men  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  have  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve ;  but  if  they  have  mistaken  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  susceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  so  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
have  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
farmer  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spin  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principally  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
history  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 


♦  Daniel,  c.  xil.  ver.  4. 

t  Hence  to  Aphorism  108  treats  of  the  grounds  of  hope  to 
be  derived  from  correcting  former  errors. 

tSee  Uemoatheties's  3d  Philippic  near  the  beginning, 
rd  x^h^TOP  i¥  roig  irapcAqXv^tftff,  roirro  irpo;  to.  /icAAoyra 
$iXris-ov  virdpKei.  Tt  ovv  Is-l  roSro;  Sri  o^ts  fttKpdVj  ovrt 
l*iya  oiSiv  rtSy  6t6vT(t)v  itoio{)vrii}v  ifttav,  Kaxuii  ra  vpAyftara 
ix'i'  Uttirotyc  ci  vav^'i  vpov^KCt  irpaTr6vruiw  vmcS**,  otirci) 
iUictiro  ovi  iv  t\rU  fiv  dvrh  yiptv^ai  PeXrlco,  vvv  Si  r^; 
lilv  ^a^vniai  rifs  Vficripaf,  koI  rfis  dficXetas  KeKp&TrjK£^l\nr- 


and  works  it  in  the  onderstandiog.  We  haw 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties,  (the 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  by  natural  the^ 
logy  in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  school  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclus  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natural 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it.  We 
may,  tlierefore,  hope  tor  better  results  from  pure 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  firmness  and  severity,  to  resolve  upon 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  abolishing 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  human  reason- 
ing is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  up 
of  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  senses, 
and  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experi^ce  and  particulars,  we  might  hope  much 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  the  tale,  which  is  intended  to  check 
vanity. 

For  ^schines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  and 
his  exploits :  «« We  live  not  the  life  of  mortals, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  will 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies."  As  if  he  con- 
sidered the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  miraculous. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  observa- 
tion as  this  upon  Alexander:  <'That  he  did  no 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance.*'  So  in 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  ««That  we 
have  achieved  no  great  matters,  but  only  set  less 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important." 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  anew,  which 
1  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (our  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  have 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collection 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
after  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  but 

♦  See  Livy,  lib.  x.  c.  17,  where  in  a  digression  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  contest  between  Rome  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  says :  *'  Non  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset :  quem 
mulierum  ac  spadunum  agmen  tralientem  inter  purparam 
atque  aurum,  oncratum  fortunae  apparatibus,  priedam  veriQa 
quam  hoatem,  nihil  aliud  qumm  ausus  twva  eontemnere^  htcrtf 
entuM  dnieU.** 
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idle  and  indolent  men  received  some  mere  reports 
of  experience,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishing  or  confirmingr  their  philosophy ;  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  allow  them  the  weight  of 
legitimate  evidence.  So  that  a  system  has  been 
pursued  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
would  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians,  instead 
of  the  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers worthy  of  credit.  Nothing  is  rightly 
inquired  into,  or  verified,  noted,. weighed,  or  mea- 
sured, in  natural  history.  Indefinite  and  vague 
observation  produces  fallacious  and  uncertain  in- 
formation. If  this  appear  strange  or  our  com- 
plaint somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
himself,  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
accurate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed copioOs  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  arise  from  a  want  of 
sufficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  observations.  For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind*s  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  different  thiugs.  They  differ  in 
several  respects,  but  principally  in  this;  the 
former  contains  only  the  varieties  of  natural  spe* 
cies  without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person's  disposition, 
and  the  concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed ;  80  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
more  readily  when  tormented  by  art,  than  when 
left  to  their  own  course.  We  must  begin,  ther^ 
fore,  to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
history,  its  real  basis  and  support. 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  thfi  understanding. 
For  the  mechanic,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  applies  his  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
service  to  his  business.  But  our  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
founded,  when  numerous  experiments  shall  be 
received  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:  which 
experiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  profitable. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
that  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

100.  We  must  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
a  greater  number  of  ezperimentf,  but  also  intro- 


duce a  completely  different  method,  order,  and 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  experience. 
For  vague  and  arbitrary  experience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mer6  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructs.  But  when  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences.. 

101.  But  after  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  natural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  or  philosophy;  still  the  un- 
derstanding is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma^ 
terials  of  itself  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone, 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computation  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  comes  into  more  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

102.  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
host  as  it  were  of  particular  objects,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understanding ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  its  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
ments and  incursions,  unless  we  put  its  forces  in 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tables  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  mind  then  apply  itself  to  the 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  or 
effects,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so,  must  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
that  by  transferring  the  experiments  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experiments  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
periments may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  KttraU 
experience ;  yet  comparatively  insignificant  results 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portant are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certain  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  tnrn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effects. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understanding  to 
jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to  remote  and  most 
general  axioms,  (such  as  ate  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  make 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
giqppdaed  \^p«^^k^n  truth  of  the  jformer.    This. 
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lioweyer,  has  always  been  done  to  the  present 
time  from  the  natuxal  bent  of  the  understanding, 
educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  very  method 
bj  the  syllogistic  mode  of  demonstration.  But 
we  can  then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences, 
when  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
successiye  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  to 
the  intermediate,  (rising  one  aboye  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.  For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
^  highest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of  no  real 
weight.  The  intermediate  are  true,  solid,  full  of 
life,  and  upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind ;  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
limited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prevent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  wheuever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
greater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
(as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.    The  in- 

'  duction  which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  und  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instance, 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
facts,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.  But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate niiture  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  after  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now,  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per- 
haps by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  and 
ideas.  But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more  pains 
npon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.  The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
also  in  defining  our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to 
be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  induction.  We 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  axiom  we  de- 
live,  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actud  discoTeries,  nor  with  a 


careless  gprasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstnct 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  determinate 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  thus,  well  anthor- 
ized  hopes  may  with  reason  be  said  to  hftau 
upon  us. 

107.  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  concerning  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  reducing  particular  sci- 
ences to  that  one,  so  as  to  prevent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences ;  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Sqch  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  by 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  past  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.  Let  us  examine  whether  there 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.  And,  first,  if  many 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  by 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  investigation  or 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  be 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regu. 
lar  and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.  For, 
althoQgh  it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  before 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and  laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  reverse  is  generally 
the  case.  We  m^,  therefore,  hope  for  further, 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man^s  rea- 
son, industry,  method,  and  application,  than  from 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  like, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  invention. 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventions 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  formed  a  conjecture  about  them,  pre- 
viously to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  have 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.  For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  those  they  are 
already  acquainted  with,  and  the  hasty  and 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed :  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.  If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  in 
the  following  manner :  "  There  is  a  new  inven- 
tion, by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwarks 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  considerable 
distance,"  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  multiplying  the  force  of  projectiles 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fancy 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  re- 
jected as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  if,  before  the  discovery  of  silk  thread,  any 
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one  had  obderved,  <*  that  a  species  of  thread  had 
been  discovered,  fit  for  di^sses  and  furniture,  far 
surpassing  the  thread  of  worsted  or  flax  in  fine- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  in  tenacity,  beauty, 
and  softness,**  men  would  have  begun  to  imagine 
something  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
but  certainly  would  never  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
being  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  But  if  any  one 
had  ventured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
manufacture  from  spiders. 

So,  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, any  one  had  said,  *»  that  an  instrument  had 
\>een  invented,  by  which  tho  quarters  and  points 
of  the  heavens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
guished," men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instru* 
ments,  and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations ;  but  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
discovered,  which  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
a  mere  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  have  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  facts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
philosophy  or  reasoning,  but  by  chance  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  nature  most  heterogeneous,  and  remote  from 
what  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
knowledge  could  lead  to  them. 

We*  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
cellent and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana^ 
logy  to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
common  track  of  our  imagination,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
others  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
now  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 

110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
fender  it  probable  that  men  may  pass  and  hurry 
over  the  most  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
diately before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
the  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
▼olves  no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
that  although  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  letp 
ters  required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
hand,  yet  these  types  once  arranged  serve  for 
innumerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


•  Thte  hope  hsi  teen  sbondantly  twUixed  in  the  discovery 
of  ffravUy,  and  the  decompoeiiion  of  Mfbt,  ftrictly  by  the  in- 
ducUve  method.  To  n  better  philosophy,  we  may  alio  tttrl- 
bate  the  discovery  of  electricity,  pivanism,  and  their  mu- 
tnal  connexion  with  each  other,  and  nafnetlsm,  the  Invtii- 
tloos  of  tbt  aJff  pwBpy  itsam  taglMi  eluMMB0ttr»  Ike 


affords  one  copy ;  and  again,  from  want  of  ob 
serving  that  ink  might  be  thickened  so  as  to  stain 
without  running,  (which  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  is 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materially  the  propagation  of 
learning)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  human  mind  is  often  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  career  of  invention,  that  it  is  at 
first  diffident,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any  such  discovery 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  has  been  made,  it 
appears  incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men's  research.  All  which  affords  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  avast  mass  of  inventions 
yet  remains,  which  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope;  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure-  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune, 
in  matters  and  studies  of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as. we  hai^e  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  as  it 
were,  royal  work,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

113%  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  be  alarmed 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  but  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from 
the  evidence  of  facts.-  The  termination  of  our 
method  is  clear,  and  I  had  almost  said,  near  at 
hand ;  the  otllSr  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite  confusion.  For  men  have  hitherto 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imaginsr 
tion.  If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  sciences  would  be  the  labour,  of 
but  n  few  years. 

1 13.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  foi 
the  sake  of  boasting,  bnt  as  a  useful  remark.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  observe  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contemporaries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
OQUfse,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  single  indivir 
dual;  yet  baying  once  fimly  entend  in  the  ng|it 
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way,  and  sabmitting  the  powers  of  my  miod  to 
things,  I  havA  somewhat  advanced  (as  I  make 
bold  to  think;  the  matter  I  now  treat  of.  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  from  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisure,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  ages,  aAer  these  sugges- 
uons  on  our  part,  especially  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  eSect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  only  begin  to  know  their  own 
power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  same  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
uncertain  breeze  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
our  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard  spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
success  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  attempt;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  human  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
sanguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  give  their  assent. 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  have 
been  subjected  ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
vailed :  sef.ing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
oil  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
should  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
lation,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  left 
to  itself.  2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 
3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  error,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it:  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

It  is  time  for  us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
itself,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 
of  aphorisms  being  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 
must  now,  afVer  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 
levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  seeing  that  prejudice  in  new  matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  induce  good  and  correct 


opinions  of  what  we  offer,  altboagh  this  be  only 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and,  as  it  weie.  laid 
out  ai  interut^  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  on- 
derstood. 

116.  First,  then,  we  must  desire-  men  not  to 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding  any 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or 
some  modems,  as  Telesius,*  Patrieiu8,f  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men's  fortunes ;  since  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  many 
hypotheuM  with  regard  to  the  heavens  can  be  form- 
ed, differing  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufiiciently 
according  with  the  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoretical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.  On  the 
contrary,  our  determination  is  that  of  trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  human 
power  and  dignity.  And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  than 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauratlon,)  yet  we  offer 
no  universal  or  complete  theory.  The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  enter- 
tain no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauration, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  interme- 
diate pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

117.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  a  sect, 
so  do  we  neither  offer  nor  promise  particular 
effects :  which  may  occasion  some  to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  in  its  relation  to  that  end,  we 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  we 
have  oflen  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  such  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experiments 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  in 
our  capacity  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  nature, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and 


*»  Bernardino  Televio,  a  Neapolitan.  He  studied  at  Padua, 
and  published  bis  "De  Rerain  naturft  Juxta  propria  princi- 
pia**  in  1565,  in  opposition  to  Aristotle.  He  applied  matiie- 
maticfl  to  physics,  and  held  some  notions  similar  to  those  of 
Parmenides. 

t  Francesco  Patrizio,  born  in  Cherso,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  1529.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Rome  till  his  death  in 
1507.  He  impugned  AristoUe*s  philosophy  in  his  Nova  de 
Universis  Philosophia. 

X  Marco  Aurelio  Severini,  a  lesrned  physician  of  Naples, 
who  published  an  attack  on  Aristotle's  Natural  History,  and 
sevtral  other  works.    Ho  wu  bom  la  1560. 
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experiments;  and  new  effects  and  experimenU 
from  those  canses  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
and  ability  will  observe  the  indications  and 
sketches  of  many  noble  effects  in  our  tables  of 
inventions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Instauration,)  and  also  in  the  ex^nples  of  parti- 
cular instances  cited  in  the  second  part,  as  well 
as  in  our  observations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part ;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
that  our  present  natural  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  art,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 
employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  end  tables  in  his  way,  and 
applying  them  ta  effects,  receiving  them  as  inte- 
rest till  he  can  obtain  the  principal.  For  our  own 
part,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  we  condemn 
all  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta's  apple  (to  use  a  common 
allusion  of  ours ;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitious of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
hasten  not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade^  but 
wait  for  a  ripe  harvest. 

118.  There  will  be  some,  without  doul>t,  who, 
on  a  perusal  of  our  history  and  tables  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
fallacy,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are 
bnilt  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
is,  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 
needs  happen  in  beginnings.  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  can  easily 
by  hia  own  eye  correct  the  error;  let  men  in  the 
flame  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
natural  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  fVeqnent, 
and  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  ef  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
even  in  our  natural  history,  well  examined  and 
compiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
then  something  false  and  erroneons  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  ours  t  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
sand 1  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
tions. 

119.  Agaiih  OUT  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attentioit  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
hut  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  without  any  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
grravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bo<)ies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hardness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity^  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tudor  difference,  organic  formation,  but  takings 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  its  rare  or  remarkable,  and 
much  less  any  thing  new  brought  to  light,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  as 
this  circumstance^  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men's  con* 
templation)  but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  after ;  so  that  information 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  often  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known, 

120.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  pr  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob-^ 
serves)  an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subjects  ar^ 
no  less  worthy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  ri^ind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe, 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the' 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet,)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  informatioit  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effeminate. 

121.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  our 
history  will  appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Hence  we 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  from  the  first, 
and  most  again  repeat^  that  we  look  for  expcvW 
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ments  that  shall  aflTord  light  rather  than  profit^ 
imitating  the  divine  creation,  which*  as  we  have 
often  ohsenred,  only  produced  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
without  adding  any  material  work.  ^ 

If  any  one  then  imagine  such  matters  to  he  of 
no  use,  he  might  equally^  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  matenal.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  investigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
aiTords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  efi*ect8, 
and  the  sources  of  the  most  lAluable  axioms.  So, 
also,^  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselres 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  yet  are 
they  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  light  itself  avail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  snbtilties  give  offence,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess!  And  those 
subtUties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unprodnctive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  that  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
cursive efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  prepoet^' 
Totis,  when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
never  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  ^*  that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind.'' 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin,  in 
the  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  hie  majesty :  «*  then  cease 
to  reign ;''  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat* 
ters  as  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

122.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singular  and  harsh,  that  we  shoald  with  one 
stroke  and  assault,. as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  oar  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  the  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  beeti  ready  to 
net  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  our  present  method  to;  remote  ages,  prior 


tp  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  sciences  in  all 
probability  flourished  more  in  their  natural  state* 
though  silently,  than  When  they  were  paraded 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  or 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  to  derive  authority  and  honour 
from  thence;  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to  raise 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  in  some  ancient 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  reject  eveiy 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture :  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whether  future 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients^  and  set 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the-new  world  be  ^e 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and  known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to- the  universal  censure  we  have 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pro- 
perly considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro. 
bable  and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  could 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  conducted 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fundamental, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  things  than  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  them, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  perform 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  a  power  of  drawing  a  more 
perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acuteness  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  but 
if  oiie  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  per- 
fect line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
sorely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.  Now  this 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
also  to  those  who  ^all  hereafter  apply  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit.  For  our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences,  merely  levels  men's  wits, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  since  it 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  most  certain  rulee 
and  demonstratioBS.  W^hence,  (as  we  have  often 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  for- 
tune rather  than  talent,  and  is  the  ofibpring  of 
time  rather  than  of  wit.  For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  than 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

133.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  onreelvee 
the  joke  of  him  who  said,  «<  that  water  aud  wine 
drihkere  could  not  think  alike,"  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.     For  othere,  both  an- 
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cients  and  moderns,  have,  in  the  sciences,  drank  a 
crude  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
from  the  understanding,  or  drawn  ap  by  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  vessel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  others. 

124.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  have  not  ourselves  esta- 
blished a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
sciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
truth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  effects :  but  that  our  dwelling 
to  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
mind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  hito  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  separates 
and  removes  it  from  a  much  more  divine  state, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  their  reasoning,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  eflTeet  the  very  point  they  hint 
at  and  require.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
model  of  the  world  in  the  nnderstanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man's  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
secting and  anatomizing  the  world  most  diligent- 
ly; but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy  by  men's  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  we  have  said  above)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions ;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatnresras 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
tme  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
mnd  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
effects  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
from  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

135.  Others  may  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
that  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  course  as  ourselves. 
They  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  after  all  this 
•tir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instances 
and  particulars,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
cided  upon  what  they  discovered,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  examples  to  oooflnn  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  pablish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  commonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
followed  the  example  of  buUden,  who  remove 
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the  scaffolding  and  ladders  when  the  building  is 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,. not  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scruple.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writings  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances  and  particulars,  (alter  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  most  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settled  truth  of  the 
first,  and  so  constructed  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtil ty  reduced  them  to  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  their 
own  rules,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tions, labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  the  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  their  flying  off  to  generalities  ruined  every 
thing. 

126.  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  generalities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty, 
but  fitUng  certainty,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know 
what  is  necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  )ind  yet  in  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

127.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na- 
tural philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulates 
matters  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na- 
tural, but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  our  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  all. 
For  we  form  a  history  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  ex- 
amples in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  in- 
terpretation, after  preparing  and  arranging  a  his- 
tory,  does  not  content  itself  with  examining  the 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like 
common  logic ;  but  also  inrpecto  the  nitnre  of 
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thin^,  we  so  regelate  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in.  every  respect  conectly 
to  that  nature.  Ob  that  account  we  deliver  na- 
merons  and  rarioai  precepts  in  oar  doctrine  of 
interpretation,  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  disooTering  ^e  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subjtet-matter  of  investi- 
gation. 

128.  Let  none  even  doubt  whether  we  are  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences,  which  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cberiah  their  practice,  cultivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere-  to 
prevent  tiie  prevalent  liystem  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed serviceably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
short,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nay, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  ofiTer  will 
not  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  except  by 
eHectir  and  works.  To  show  our  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  fHendly  disposition  to- 
wards ^the  received  sciences,  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  V/e 
will  not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  iand  professedly  premising,  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  by  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effects. 

1291  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  lew  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  have  appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  we  have  ex- 
cited hope  and  removed  prejudices^  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  Assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more^  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
inast  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  great  inventions 
appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For 
they  assigned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 
inventions,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 
displayed  civil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 
cities  and  empires,  legislators,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country  from  everlasting  misfortunes,  the 
quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like.)  And  if  any 
t>ne  rightly  compare  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  to  be  correct.  For  the  benefits 
derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to  mankind 
in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  spots 
alone ;  the  latter,  moreover,  last  bat  for  a  tame* 


the  former  forever.  Cfvil  reformation  Md<m  is 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  'whilst 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  without 
injuring  or  afflicting  any* 

Inventions  are,  also,  4sit^ere,  new  cxeati<»ns 
and  imitations  of  divine  works;  as  was  axpressod 
by  the  poet  :♦ 

<*  Primum  ftugf fero*  totai  nortaUbm  egrii 
DidideniBt  qoondam  pretuntl  nomlBe  AthtiiB 
Et  recreavernn^  vftam  legeiqoe  rofamnt." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  em- 
pire, in  wealth,,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  of 
these,  but  declared,f  •«  That  it  is  the  gioiy  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out.** 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immense 
difierence  between  men's  lives  in  the  most  polish* 
ed  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any  wild  and  bar- 
barous region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it. 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  unto 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  their  comparative  states :  the  result 
of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  efiect,  and 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  three  which,  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  namely, printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  have 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world ;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfare,  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  been  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect, 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  greater  power 
and  influence  on  human  affairs  than  these  mecha- 
nical discoveries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrrees  of  ambition.  First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious, to  enlarge  their  t>wn  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  a  Vulgar  and  degenerate 
kind ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind, 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  not  less  covetous ; 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  general  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  be 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  mote  noble  than 
the  other  two.  Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciences  alone, 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  hen 

•  Thii  Si  tba  opening  of  Ui«  «lxth  book  of  Locrettiii.    Bi^ 
COB  probably  quoted  (h>in  merooiy ;  the  line*  are, 
Primm  flmgifbroe  fcBtae  mortmllbiM  mgtk 
iHdidenmt  quondam  frmdar^  BomlM  AthtBB 
Et  recreaverunt,  he. 
The  teeming  corn,  that  feeble  mortal!  crave, 
First,  and  long  elnce,  renowned  Athens  gave, 
And  oheered  their  life--tben  taught  to  frame  their  Itwt. 
.   t  Prov.  junr.  t. 
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Besides  this,  if  the  heneftt  of  sny  partiealar 
invention  has  had  such  an  effect  as  to  induce  men 
to  consider  him  g^reater  than  a  man,  who  has  thiis 
obliged  the  whole  race  ;  how  much  more  exalted 
will  that  discovery  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
discovery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
trath,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  very  thankfal 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  each  other, 
and  3ret  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
the  various  uses  of  liglit ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  more  digni- 
fied in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  alarmed  at  the  objection  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  ma- 
levolent or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  woridly  good ;  talent, 
courage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
the  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
over  nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God^ 
and  obtain  that  power*  whose  exercise  will  be 
governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion. 


t30.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  art 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  most  useful  and  correct.  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
bind  themselves  to  two  things;  1.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  2.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  Sny  art.  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind^when  all  ob« 
stacles  are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  mott  ready  and  better  fixed  by  out 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  bo 
made  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  cbnnexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per* 
suaded  that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves. 


THB  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

APHORISMS, 

OV  THC 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  REIGN  OF  MAN. 


1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  nature, 
or  new  natures,  upon  a  given  body,  is  the  labour 
and  aim  of  human  power :  whilst  to  discover  the 
form  or  true  difference  of  a  given  nature,  or  the 
nature*  to  which  sueh  nature  is  owing,  or  source 
from  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 
proach nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 
is  the  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 
And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 
two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 
stamp.  Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 
transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 
another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits ; 
under  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 
of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  from  the  manifest  efilicient  and 
manifest  subjectpmatter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 
a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 
bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 
motion. 

9.  The  unhappy  state  of  man*s  actual  know? 
ledge  is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
•  T4  r(  ;iw  <7vai,  or  «  olr(«  of  AikMl:  Boe  US.  S.  Motaf . 


tions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
•*  true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes.'*  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  matter,  formy  the  ^citnt,  and  cndf  or 
final  cause.*  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  ths 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  roan  with 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe- 
rate. As  for  the  tfficient  cause^  and  matter^  (ac- 
coi^ing  to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  corrected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
fint  qualities  of  essence  to  forms.f  For,  although 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 

^  Tbete  divliions  ara  fVom  Aristotle*!  Meta|»h]r>ki,  wli«ro 
ttoy  are  termitd,  1,  €Xi|  Q  rd  wtonifuvif,  %  rd  ri  %¥  tiifmi 
8,  o^t¥  Ji  tifixn  '5f  Ki¥t9tuii»    4,  r3  ot)  IwIkiv^koX  rd  5x*^•*^ 

f  See  AphnriiDi  5T|  and  2d  paragraph  of  Aphorism  G6,  ifi^ 
tbi  first  book. 
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exhibiting  Ciear  individual  effects  according  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  very  law,  its  inye«tigation,  discovery,  and 
duvelopment,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theory 
and  practice. j-  This,  law,  therefore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  form\  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  g^own  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
nature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
Subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  :^s  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
upon  particular  substances^  only^  among  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  and  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  variable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  things^  which  are  much  mon) 
deeply  rooted  :  whilst  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
formsy  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  industry 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have 
escaped  man^s  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  build  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical.  We  must  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (olherving  always  the  laws 
of  matter,)  or  transparency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
or  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
which  is  not  vegetable,  we  must  (I  say)  consider 
what  specie^  of  precept  or  guide  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  firstly,  he  will  doubtless  be 


*  Plato*!  idta§  or  formtj  aro  Uio  abatrmctiomor  geoeraliia- 
tlon«  of  distinct  ipecieii  which  have  no  vmI  exlfteoce,  imii- 
vUnats  only  ezistinf. 

t  Obfervo  tl^roughout,  Bacon*!  term  form  meana  oo  more 
than  law.    Bee,  Airtber,  third  parafrapli  of  Aphoriam  17  of 


anxious  to  he  shown  somor  method  that  will  nei- 
ther fail  in  effect,  nor  deceive  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxious  that  the  pre- 
seribed  method  should  not  restrict  him  and  tie 
him  down  ta  peculiar  means,  and  certain  parti- 
cular methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps, 
he  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportunity 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  NonV, 
if  tliere  be  other  means  and  methods  (besides 
those  prescribed)  of  creaUng  such  a  nature,  they 
will  perhaps  he  of  such  si  kind  as  are  in  his' 
power;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  precept 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  anxious  to  he  shbwn 
something  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  effect 
itself,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  practice. 

We  will  lay  this  down,  therefore,  as  the 
genuine  and  perfect  rule  of  practice ;  «« That  it 
should  be  certain,  free,  and  preparatory,  or  having 
relation  to  practice."  And  this  is  tlie  same  thing 
as  the  discovery  of  a  tme  form.  For  the  form  of 
any  nature  is  such,  that  when  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  tiiat  nature  is  present, 
and  universally  attests  such  presence,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  is 
of  such  a  character,  tiiat  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  and 
perpetually  testifies  such  ahsence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastiy,  the  true  form  is  such, 
that  it  deduces  the  particular  nature  from  some 
source  of  essence  existing  in  many  subjects^  and 
more  known  (as  they  term  it)  to  nature,  than  the 
form  itself.*  Such,  then,  is  our  determination 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  perfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  **  that  a  nature  be  found  con- 
vertible with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus."  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  theoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  correct 
in  theory. 

5.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transformation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances ;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  malleable  ai)d  ductile  to  a  certaii^  extent ; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  naiures  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  the  subject  front 
the  formt  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superinducing 

*  Tbna,  to  adopt  Bacon'i  own  illustration,  motion  is  a  pro- 
perty eommon  to  many  lubjecti,  f^om  which  mnit  be  deduced 
the  form  of  beat,  by  delininf  a  particular  genua  of  nnoCloa 
eonrertible  with  beat.  See  the  Firat  Vintafe  in  Aphoriaai 
SO^  below. 
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yellowness,  weight,  dactility,  stability,  deliques- 
cence, solution,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
and  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
unite  them  in  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  method  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  action.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
produce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  confined  and  restricted  in  bis  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting,  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  method  of  operat- 
ing (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a  concrete  body)  sets  out  from  what  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  universal  in  nature,  and  opens  sach 
broad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
man  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
comprehend  or  figure  to  itself.  The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the 
latent  process)  does  not  proceed  by  simple  natures, 
but  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na- 
ture, and  in  its  usual  course.  For  instance ;  sup- 
pose the  inquiry  to  be,  from  what  beginnings,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
metal  or  stone  is  generated  from  the  original 
menstruum,  or  its  elements,  up  to  the  perfect 
mineral :  or,  jn  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plants  are  generated,  from  the  first  concretion  of 
juices  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
varied  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
the  same  inquiry  be  made  as  to  a  regularly 
deduced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
from  coition  to  birth,  and  so  on  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
mere  generation  of  bodies,  but  it^  is  applicable  to 
other  changes  and  labours  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance ;  where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
series,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
process,  from  the  first  reception  of  the  food,  to  its 
complete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
voluntary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  imagination,  and  the  continuous 
effects  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion of  the  joints ;  or  into  the  free  motion  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  xia- 
tures,  artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
consideration  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamental  and  general 
laws  which  constitute  forins.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  promise  than  the 
primary  one. 

.  In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
swers  to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

•  Bytha  rec«nt  dlscoverlei  in  electric  nafnetiim,  copper 
wirei,  or,  indeed,  wirei  of  any  metal  may  be  tranaformed 
into  roagnetf ;  the  magnetic  lair  or  Ibrm  bavipf  been  to  that 
extent  dlicovered. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  it,  pr  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi- 
cal operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides^  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon, 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  the 
investigation  of  facts  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  coincidences,  must  be 
deferred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic 
force,  and  many  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one  hope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation. 

S.  But  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  being  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the^  mea- 
sures, symptoms,  or  degrees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  continued  process,  which, 
lor  the  most  part,  escapes  the  observation  of 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transfor- 
mations of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  whai  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  is  being  diluted,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  off,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes, 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances.    . 

Nor  are  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  all  other  alterations  and  fluctuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what  succeeds,  what  is  quick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  ^11  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat- 
tempted  by  the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efforts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  properly  comprehended 
and  observed  these  effarts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disco- 
very of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  xio  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  the  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  griven  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 
For  he  will  run  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  int& difficult 
21 
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and  perreree  methods,  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  upon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object,  also  must  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  supported. 

Labour  is  well  and  usefully  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  organized  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals,  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  species  of  anatomy,  however,  is  that  of  first 
sight,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takes  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obrious,  and  of  rrady 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  specific  objects  and  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
the  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
ful, and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  fallacy :  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  previously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  are  recently  bestow- 
ed and  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discovering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
so  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confused  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  discovered 
and  brought  to  light. 

A  separation  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  be  effected,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rather  by 
reasoning  and  true  induction,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  reduction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  their  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerva,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  every  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
specific  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  whence,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  transformation  is  deduced. 

For  instance,  we  must  examine  what  spirit  is 
in  every  body,  what  tangible  essence ;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
scarce,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  igniform,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  robust,  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, abrupt  or  continuous,  agreeing  with  exter- 
nal and  surrounding  objects,  or  differing  from 
them,  &c.  In  like  manner  must  we  treat  tangi- 
ble essence,  (which  admits  of  as  many  distinctions 
as  the  spirit,)  and  its  hairs,  fibres,  and  varied 
texture.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  its  pores,  passages,  veins,  and 
cells,  and  the  rudiments  or  first  essays  of  the 


organic  body  are  tubjecttoth^  same  eacamiiuitioB. 
In  these,  howerer,  as  in  our  former  inquiriet,  and 
therefore  in  the  whole  inTestigatfon  of  latent  con- 
formation, the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  whieh 
completely  dispels  all  darknesa  and  subtile  difli- 
culties,  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  primary 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  ns  to  atoms,* 
which  takes  for  granted  the  Taennm,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hypotheses 
is  correct ;)  but  to  the  real  particles,  sneh  as  we 
discover  them  to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli- 
cable, for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  is 
directed  to  simple  natures,  the  more  will  every 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuons  light ; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensurable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  elements 
of  letters,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.  The 
investigation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.  Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fractions; 
for,  in  calculatbn,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itself. 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  speci- 
fied arise  the  two  divisions  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigiation  of  forms, 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  after  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute  nuia^ 
physics,  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efiictent 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confor- 
mation (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  and 
eternal  laws)  constitute  physics.  Parallel  to  these 
let  there  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  physics 
that  of  mechanics,  and  to  metaphysics  that  of  magie^ 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  its 
ample  means  and  its  command  over  nature. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thus 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepts,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.  The  signs  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  comprehend  two  divisions :  the 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of  axioms 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de- 
riving of  new  experinients  from  axioms.  The 
first  admits  of  three  subdivisions  into  mtiitf/ro. 
iions,    1.  To  the  senses.    8.  To  the  memory. 


*  The  theory  of  the  Epicureans  and  others.  The  atoms  are 
supposed  to  be  indivisible,  unalterable  particles,  endued  with 
all  the  properties  of  the  ffiven  body,  and  forniii«  that  body  by 
their  union.  They  must  be  separated  of  course,  which  either 
takes  a  vacuum  for  granted,  or  introduces  a  tertium  quid  into 
the  composition  of  the  body. 

f  Compare  the  three  followinf  aphorisms  with  the  thre« 
last  chapters  of  the  third  book  of  the  De  Augmeatis  ScteolU- 
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S.  To  the  iDUid  or  jr^ason*'  For  wa  mutt  first  pte- 
pare  as  a  foundation  for  the  whole  a  complete  and 
accurate  natural  and  experimental  kiatorj.  We 
must  not  imagine  or  inrent,  but  discover  the  acts 
and  properties  of  nature. 

But  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so 
raried  and  diffusey  that  it  confounds  and  distracts 
the  understanding  unless  it  be  fixed  and  exhibited 
in  doe  order.  We  musty  therefore,  form  tables 
and  co-ordinations.of  instances,  upon  such  a  plan, 
and  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Even  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  left 
to  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
unfit  to  construct  its  axioms  without  direction 
and  support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
must  be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  however, 
at  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

1 1 .  The  investigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
A  nature  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
understanding  all  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  although  the  subject-mat- 
ter be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  collec- 
tion must  be  made  as  a  mere  history,  and  without 
any  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance :  take  the  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat. 

Instances  agreeing  in  the  Fhrm  cf  Heai, 

I.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  tummer, 
and  at  noon. 

5.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particularly 
in  burning  mirrors. 

3.  Ignited  meteors. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

6.  Eruptions  of  flames  from  the  cavities  of 
mountains,  &o. 

6.  Flame  of  every  kind. 

7.  Ignited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  Warm  vapours  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
itself,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  violent 
heat  if  confined,  as  in  reverberating  furnaces. 

II.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  theoofosti- 
tution  of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

12.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  tome 
caverns,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  the  skint 
of  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
tome  heat. 

14.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rare,  (as  the  air  itself,)  placed  near  fire  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  the  violent  percussion 
of  flint  and  steel. 

16.  All  bodies  rubbed  violently,  as  stone,  wood. 


cloth*  &c.,  so  that  rudders,  and  axles  of  wheels, 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtain 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets; 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  stacked,  often  catches 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinj^Ied  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  first  dissolved  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

20.  Animals,  particularly  internally ;  althougk 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects, 
on  account  of  their  small  size. 

21.  Horse  dung,  and  the  like  ei^rement  from 
oth^  animals,  when  fresh. 

22.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibit 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

23.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  8ub.i 
stances,  in  burning  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

24.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
exhibit  the  same  effects;  so  that  white  of  eggs 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

23.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  as 
the  dracunculus  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  &c.; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  the  touch, 
(whether  whole  or  pulveri^,)  yet  are  discovered 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightly  masticated. 

26.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  little 
from  that  produced  by  heat. 

27.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

**  Nam  Bonm  penetrmbfle  Mpu  adtfrit." 

28.  Other  instances. 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  presence. 

12.  "We  must  next  present  to  the  understanding 
instances  wh(ch  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature ; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  under 
the  aflirmatives,  and  the  want  of  the  given  natote 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
others  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviatbn  or 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

•  **  Ne  tonoei  plurUs,  rapldire  pntantia  lolla 
Acrlori  aut  Bores  penetrabUe  f^lgui  adorat.** 
Firg.  Qtorg.  I.  v.  92,  93. 
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PrQximait  Littaneei  tdanting  (he  Nature  of  Htai, 
First  negative  labjanctive  initance  to  tbe  ilivt  aiBnnative 


Tlie  rays  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  comets,  are 
cot  found  to  be  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 
severest  cold  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at 
ttio  full  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  larger  fixed  stars  are 
supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches  them ;  when 
th^  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  and 
in  the  dog-days. 

Second  negative  to  the  lecond  aflinnatiTe. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto* 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
nate, nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
some,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  tlie 
lower  part,  as  you  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
the  sumoiiit  of  these  ^mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  but  only  thin  and  sharp;  so  much 
60,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  tbe  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  even  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  vomiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
air  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
those  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  was  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  free 
from  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  that  the  letters  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  fingers  of  those  who  had  offered 
them,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even,  who,  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  advised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  oa  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
])here,)  lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
suffocated. 

Third  negative  to  the  lecond  afflrmative. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
legions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  winter- 
ed in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  ves- 
sels would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  embark  in  their  boat.    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  hiv«  but  litde  power  erei 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  nnless  they  are 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  plabe 
when  the  sun  tends  more  to  the  perpendicular; 
for  then  the  incidence.  oC  the  rayt  occurs  at  more 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  rays 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  bany  operationt 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  ta  the  natore  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our  touch,  so 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  sonae  other 
bodies,  have  their  due  effect  in  producing  it. 

Foartb  negative  to  the  aecond  affirmatiT*. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  made.  Take 
a  lens  the  reverse  of  a  burning  glass,  and  place 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  rays,  and  ob- 
serve whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
a  burning  glass  increases  it.  For  it  is  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  images  appear  either 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  seen, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  with  regard  to  beat. 

Fifth  negative  to  the  lecond  ai&rmative. 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the 
lunar  rays  can  be  received  and  collected  by  the 
strongest  and  best  burning-glasses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce even  the  least  degree  of  heat.  But  if  that 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as.  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  touch,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  glasses  which  indi- 
cate the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  burning 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  and  then 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat.* 

Sixth  negative  to  the  aecond  alBrniatiTe. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objects 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  but  not 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like ; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  become  increased 
and  condensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rays. 

Seventh  negative  to  the  second  aArmative. 

Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Eighth  negative  to  the  third  affirmative. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  them 
amongst  meteors,)  in  augrmenting  the  heat  of  the 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil- 

*  For  the  conatruction  of  Bacon's  thermometer  see  No.  SS 
in  tbe  table  of  the  degrees  of  heat.  It  serves  also  as  a  ba- 
rometer, but  is  inaccurate  in  both  capacities. 
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lais,  and  openings,  and  the  like,  appear  more 
often  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  effpecially 
with  the  most  intense  cold,  hat  joined  with 
drought.  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, however,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats. .  The 
appearances  we  term  falling  stars,  are  generally 
supposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
viscous  substance,  rather  than  of  violently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  investigated. 

Ninth  negatire  to  the  fourth  aiBniiatJv«. 

Some  coruscations  emit  light  without  burning; 
but  are  never  accompanied  by  thunder. 

.  Tenth  negative  to  the  fifth  afllnnatiTe. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  in  cold  climates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland;  just  arthe  trees  of  cold 
countries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitchy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  where  such  eruptions  are  wont  to  happen,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
subjoin  a  negative  instance  to  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  negative  to  the  lixth  affirmative. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,  and 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negative.  Yet,  it 
is  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
which  sometimes  is  driven  against  walls^  has  but 
little  heat ;  perhaps  it  resemblee  that  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  is  mild  and  gentle.  That  flame, 
however,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
authenticated  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  instead  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
have  played  about  it.  And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
sometimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat- 
ing at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.  It  is  also  a 
well  known  fact,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
as*  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girPfl  apron 
sparkled  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed ;  which 
was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  alum  or  8i4^ 
with  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
after  having  been  stuck  together  and  incmsted 
rather  strongly,  were  broken  by  the  friction.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard,  will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
scraped  in  the  dark.  In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
struck  violently  by  the  oar.  The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  the  sea's 
lungs.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
what  deg^ree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  carted  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
moderns  call  St.  Ermus's  fire. 

*  Waa  it  a  sUk  apron,  which  win  exhihh  eleetrle  tparkiY 
hut  tillt  Wit  then  eearce. 
Vol.  III-^S 


'  Twelfth  negative  to  the  eeventh  affirmative. 
Every  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  Is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  affirmative^  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
Ittcciola.* 

Thhrteenth  negative  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 
The  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  of  natural 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  a  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fourteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negative  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  onoe  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  warm ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
so  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  effect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chymical 
aromatic  oils,  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  bum,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
poured  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
source,  cools  down  like  water  heated  by  the  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  ^e  ra- 
ther less  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degrees  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself;  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.    For  exhalations  from  oily  substances,    ^ 
though  easily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  warm  , 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sixteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For  we  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unless 
-confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
sun,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  with  an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  jnst  as 
the  eentrary  takes  place  with  the  south  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

BighteeQth  negative  to  the  twelfth  afijUmative. 

A  nsgative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  cavens 

*1lMltallaajfii«^. 
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may  be  obsenred  in  summer.  Indeed  we  sbonld 
make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  the  firet  place,  the  qualities 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt. 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  heat  from  tlie  effects 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  vapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  them- 
selves, nor  easily  admit  the  influence  of  the  ezter- 
ternal  atmosphere.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
.  folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Nineteenth  negative  to  the  thirteentb  affirmative. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
derived  from  a  slight  inherent  heat,  since  they  are 
animal'excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oily  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.* For  all  air  appears  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  separated  from  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  wool,  feathers,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
<»retion3.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
ders (where  air  is  manifestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  than  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  less  cold 
iian  the  liquid  itself. 

Twentieth  negative  to  the  fourteenth  affirmative. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence, that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
and  water,  others  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Twenty-firat  negative  to  the  fifteenth  affirmative. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 


*  This  last  i§  foand  to  be  the  real  air  not  being  a  good  con- 
ductor, and  therefore  not  allowing  the  escape  of  heat.  The 
confined  air  la  disengaged  when  these  substances  are  placed 
under  an  exhausted  receiver. 

t  This  is  erroneous.  Air,  In  foct.  Is  one  of  the  worst,  and 
metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  beat. 


mark  that  sparks  are  not  kindled  by  flint  And  8ted« 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  unleim  some  small 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  struck  off,  and 
that  the  air  never  forms  them  by  friction,  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  tlis 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance,  have  a  tendency 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  extin- 
guished become  a  sort  of  dark  ash. 

Twenty-second  negative  to  tba  siztaenth  affirmative. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  that 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creating 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  yioleot 
rotation.  On  this  point,  however,  farther  inquiry 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  by  ma- 
chines (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive  some 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  air,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fall.  Tlie  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  winds, 
the  bellows,  or  breath  when  the  month  is  con- 
tracted. The  motion,  however,  in  such  instances 
is  not  sufiiciently  rapid  to  excite  heat,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  component 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  should 
not  be  generated. 

,   Twenty-third  negative  to  the  seventeenth  affirmative. 

We  must  make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
instance.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  vege- 
tables appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  small, 
however,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  the 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  their  heat  is 
at  once  manifested,  and  even  flame  occasionally 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty-fourth  negative  to  the  eighteenth  affirmative. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diligent 
inquiry.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  appears  to  conceive  heat,  either  from  its 
being  collected  into  one  point,  (as  we  obserred  of 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritation  and 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water,  which 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  true  reason 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  instead 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  collect  the 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  using 
the  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  different  bodies, 
and  by  pouring  different  liquids  upon  them. 

Twenty-fifth  negative  to  the  nineteenth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  may  ba  subjoined  of  other 
metals  which  are  more  soft  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqua 
fortis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  dissolving, 
no  more  is  quicksilver,  (as  far  as  I  remember,)  but 
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silrer  excites  a  slight  h^t,  and  so  does  copper, 
and  tin  yet  more  plainly,  and  most  of  all,  iron  and 
steel,  which  eXcite  not  only  a  powerful  heat,  but  a 
violent  bubbling.  The  heat,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  struggle  which  takes  place 
when  these  strong  dissolvents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
and  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  substances, 
whilst  the  substances  themselves  resist.  When, 
however,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
scarcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

Twenty-«ixth  Degative  to  the  twentieth  affirmative. 

There  is  no  negative  instances  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  animals,  except  in  insects,  (as  has  been 
observed,)  owing  to  their  small  size.  For,  in 
fishes,  as  compared  with  land  animals,  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  deprivation  of  heat  is  ob- 
servable. In  plants  and  vegetables,  both  as  to 
their  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed, 
there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  heat.  But  in  ani- 
mals there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degrree,both 
in  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
heart,  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Tiventy-tevcnth  negative  to  twenty-firit  affirmative. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excrements  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  effective  heat,  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Twentyelghth  negative  to  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  affirmative. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  aqua  regia  dissolves  gold, 
but  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
solves silver,  but  not  gold;  neither  of  them  dis- 
solves glass,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Twenty-ninth  negative  to  twenty-fborth  affirmative. 

Let  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
wax,  or  pitch,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
by  their  heat.  For  the  34th  instance  shows  that 
they  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  an  experiment  also 
be  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
cave at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  np  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  thetr  heat,  then  ob- 
serve whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thirtieth  negative  to  twenty-Afth  affirmative. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 

*  8tf  No  88,  iB  Uy  tabu  of  tlM  anrast  of  hMt. 


palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  internally 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sul> 
stances  they  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat.  Now, 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  afler  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  danger  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spices  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hung  up  over 
them. 

Thirty -firit  negative  to  twenty-slith  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene^ 
tration  in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo- 
ram and  the  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parts. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thirty-second  negative  to  twenty^eevehth  affirmative. 

There  are  many  effects  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  different  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  to  burn  boys*  hands  after  a 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  -  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  the 
understanding  the  instances  in  which  that  nature, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  its 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  its 
degree  in  different  objects.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  its  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actual  object,  or  the  exterior  from  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  the 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  be  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
uniformly  diminish  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.,  We  are  wont  to  call  this  our  table  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instances. 

Thble  tf  the  Degrea  or  Comparative  Inatanees  cf 
Heat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  observe  the  strength  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is- no  known  solid  or  tangible  body 
wiiich  is  by  its  own  nature  originally  warm. 
For  neither  stone,  metal,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood, 
wateri  nor  dead  animal  carcasses,  are  fonnd  i 
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The  warm  springs  in  baths  appear  to  be  heated 
accidentally,  by  flame,  subterraneous  fire,  (such 
as  is  thrown  up  by  Etna  and  many  other  moun- 
tains,) or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
heat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  our  touch,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
are  not  equally  cold.  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

2.  Bat  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  find  many  inanimate 
substances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  have  previously  acquired  heat, 
as  horse-dang  from  the  animal,  or  lime,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  fire,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
of  substances  are  eflfected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  man's  touch.  Yet,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
confined,  and  some  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  our  internal  touch,  i.  e.  the  palate 
and  stomach,  or  even,  after  a  while,  to  our  external 
skin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.) 

5.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  various  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  rest, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  All  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  heat,  as  in  manuring  fields.  So,  also, 
dead  bodies  are  endued  with  this  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  cemete- 
ries where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
abquires  a  secret  heat  which  consumes  any  re- 
cently deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
earth :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are.  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  made 
of  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  butter 
wrapt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Manures,  such  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
sea-sand,  salt,  and  the  like,  have  some  disposition 
towards  heat. 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  degree 
of  heat,  though  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  arid  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  The  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substancear  displays  itself  oc- 
casionally in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

.  8.  The  first  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stances which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
sects) is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  highest  scarcely 
equals  that  oif  the  son's  rays  in  warm  climates 


and  weather,  and  is  not  so  acute  as  to  be  insnffer^ 
ble  to  the  hand.  It  is  said,  however,  of  Constan- 
tius,  and  some  others  of  a  very  dry  constitution 
and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attacked  with  violent 
fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  to  appear  almost 
to  bum  the  hand  applied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  and 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  venery,  burning 
fevers,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering, 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  at 
first ;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevers  they  are 
hot  from  the  beginning. 

11.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
comparative  heat  of  different  animals,  as  fishes, 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds :  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion^  the  kite,  or  man. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fishes  ate 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the  most; 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

12.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative heat  in  dlfi*erent  parts  and  limbs  of  the 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  seed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  less  hot  than  the  out- 
ward flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  heart,  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thought  to  be  internally 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  seasons,  never  reaches 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  burn  the  dryest  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  burning- 
glasses.  It  can,  however,  raise  vaponr  from 
moist  substances. 

15.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  are 
hotter  than  others.  Mars  is  considered  the 
warmest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Venus. 
The  moon  and,  above  all,  Saturn  are  conaidered 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stars,  Siriue  is 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leonis,  or  Regu- 
lus,  then  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approaches 
towards  the  perpendicular  or  zenith,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the.  other  planets 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instance, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  situated 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17*  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  other 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigeej  from  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  in 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  necessarily  give  out  more  hea 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  but 
situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  comparative 
altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed»  and 
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heir  approach  to  or  declination  from  the  perpen-  ] 
dicular  in  different  countries.  | 

18.  The  sun*  and  other  planets  are  thought  | 
also  to  give  o<H  more  heat  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stars ;  as  when  the 
sun  is  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda 
Leonisi  Spica  Virginia,  Sinus,  and  the  lesser 
dog-star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
ever, he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpend icolar. 

•It  is  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
rens  produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  percepti- 
bly) in  proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
greater  number  of  stars,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  hearenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular ;  2.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

20.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  in  animals,  and  even  in 
the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach 
us,)  and  the  heat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
even  of  all  ignited  substances,  nay,  liquids,  or  the 
air  itself,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  sun,  will 
never  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

21.  There  are,  however,  mtiny  degrees  of 
strength  and  weakness  inflame  and  ignited  bodies : 
but  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  most  gentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignia 
fatous,  or  the  flashes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals. After  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  flame  of  light  and  porous  vegetables,  such  as 
•traw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves ;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  bat  little.  Theq, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
up  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  irofi 
furnaces,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
trees  is  of  little  service.  Next  follows  the  flame 
of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  the  like  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  very  violent.  But  a  most 
powerful  heat  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  camphire,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salts,  (after  they  have  discharged  their 
crude  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds;  as  in 
gunpowder,  Greek  fire,  (vulgarly  called  wild 
fire,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
•tubbom  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by 
water. 

22.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  resalts 


*  Thlf  notion  !•  erroneoui,  bat  the  ran  It  In  Leo  about 
Aagnit,  when  the  earth  hM  become  betted  by  the  tecumute- 
tlon  of  beat  after  the  eoletice.  The  nAzloimn  of  heat  in  the 
4ay  la  netat  mod,  bat  about  two  o'clock,  for  the  aane  reaaoa. 


from  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong  and 
active:  but  on  all  these  points  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

23.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt- 
ed even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  dther 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

21.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry 
has  not  been  made.  We  consider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  used  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
and  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  and 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  be 
made  into  this  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  found  to  be  much 
wanner  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 

26.  Some  bodies  even  not  igpnited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
con^ned  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  beat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

27.  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  harder  metals 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

28.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  boming- 
glasses ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  does 
not  kindle  or  bum  it  so  readily  as  if  the  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  (forinstance,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  of  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  mere 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

29.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  the  wind,  because,  when  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  fkvourable. 

30.  Flame  does 'not  burst  out  or  arise  nnless  it 
have  some  hollow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  a  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  at 
to  leave  room  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tindert  or  the  burning  snuff*  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charcoal  cinders,  for  when  they  are 
sqoeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  the  like, 
the  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  < 
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33.  The  approach  towards  a  hot  body,  increases 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation ;  a  simi- 
lar effect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
js  placed  towards  the  light,  the  more  visible  it 
tiecomes. 

34.  The*  union  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  unless  the  substances  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutually  to 
increase  eaeh  other's  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  water  cools  it. 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
for  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  giyes  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost. 
\Ve  think  that  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat,  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exasperar 
tioa  of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  violently 
compressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupied,  but  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experiment,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  flame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  itf 

37.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed  how 
much  a  low^  gentle  heat  changes  and  partialfy 
warms  even  the  bodies  least  susceptible  of  it.  For 
even  the  heat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  baH  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it.  So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
is  admirably  seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck ;  turn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 
into  another  glass  vessel  containing  water ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
however,  ^  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


*  The  fires  rapply  fresh  heat,  the  water  has  only  t  certain 
quantity  of  heat,  which  hclng  dilAised  over  a  fresh  mipply 
of  cooler  water,  must  be,  on  the  whole,  lowered. 

f  If  condensation  were  the  cause  of  the  freater  heat.  Ba- 
con eoncludes  the  centre  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
patrt,  and  vice  versa.  The  (kct  Is,  nefther  of  the  cauws  as- 
■lined  by  Bacon  Is  the  true  one ;  for  the  fire  bums  more 
quickly  only  because  the  draught  of  air  is  more  rapid,  the 
cold,  dense  air  pressing  rapidly  Into  the  heated  rooiQ  and  to- 
wards the  chiouiey. 


we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is  very 
gentle  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Befdre  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  other, 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  warmed  at  the 
fire.  Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described, 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  after  ja 
sufiicient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  lose  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and  contnu^t 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  exter* 
nal  or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion, and  the  water  wilb  be  attracted  upwards 
in  the  tu be  to  a  proportionate  extent.  A  long,  nar- 
row slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tube, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as'you  please.  Yoa 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  wanner 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  nai^ 
rower  space  in  eold  weather,  and  dilates  in  the 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself,  and  its  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.  The  sensibility  of  the 
^r  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  and 
exquisite,  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  touch,  so 
that  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  heat  of  die  breath,  and, 
much  more,  that  of  thehand  placed  on  the  top  of - 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  e?ident  deptes- 
sion  of  the  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  much  more  delicate 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  iro> 
peded  and  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their  bodies* 

39.  AAer  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  be 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  ice ; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  the 
first  mild  weather.  Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butter,  and 
the  like;  then  wood ;  then  water;  lastly,  stones 
and  metals,  which  do  not. easily  grow  hot,  parti- 
cularly towards  their  centre.*  When  heated, 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  very 
long  time ;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  iron 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kept  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  retains  such 
a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  more 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somewhat 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  regard  to  the  human  senses  and 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lukewarm 

*  Bacon  appears  to  hare  confounded  comli«stfl>i1lty  aii4 
Aislbllhy  with  susceptibility  of  heat;  for,  though  the  BMtato 
will  certainly  neither  dlsaolTe  as  soon  as  ice  or  butter,  nor  be 
consumed  as  soon  as  wood,  that  only  shows  that  different 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  produce  similar  elftrts  on  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  but  metals  mpcb  more  readily  acquire  aa4 
transmit  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  above  nb' 
stances.  The  rapid  transmission  renders  them  generally  cold 
to  the  touch.  The  convenience  of  filing  wooden  handles  to 
vessels  containing  hot  water  illustrates  these  observatlont. 

t  Another  singular  error,  the  truth  being  that  solid  bodiei 
are  the  best  conductors ;  but  of  course  where  heat  is  dimisrd 
over  a  Urge  mass,  it  is  less  in  each  part,  than  if  that  part  aim 
I  stoM  nochred  the  whole  qoantuB  of  be«L 
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water  api^ears  hot  if  the  hand  be  cold,  and  eold  if 
the  hand  be  hot. 

Sph.  14. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  how  poor  we  are  in 
history,  since  in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
apfirored  history  and  authentic  instances,  (always, 
howerer,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  aa- 
thority  be  doubtful,)  we  are  oflen  forced  to  subjoin, 
"Let  the  experiment  be  tried." — »*Let  further 
iiKlairy  be  made.*' 

15.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
three  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  the  understanding;  and  when  (his  has  been 
done,  induction  itself  is  to  be  brought  into  action. 
For  on  an  individual  review  of  all  the  instances, 
a  nature  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.  If  the  mind 
attempt  this  affirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  lef^  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
up  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill-defined  no- 
tions, with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction* 
These  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understands 
ing  which  creates  them.  But  it  is  only  for  God,' 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  and  perhaps 
for  angels  and  intelligences,  at  once  to  recognise 
forms  affirmatively,  at  the  first  glance  of  contem- 
plation :  man  at  least  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is 
only  allowed  to  proceed  first  by  negatives,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after -every 
species  of  exclusion. 

16.  We  must  therefore  eff^t  a  complete  solu- 
tion and  separation  of  nature  f  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
legitimate  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms, 
is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instanoss  of  indi- 
▼tdoal  natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
instance,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
fband  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
are  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instaiioe  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  effected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 
defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  off  in 
smoke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  must  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 
greas. 

17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
and  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
signed by  us  to  forms,  that  ws  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughta  of  men  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
which  (as  wo  have  observed)  are  in  the  common 
eonrse  of  things  oompooaded  of  simply  vitmies, 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  the 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  a^• 
rive,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latent  process, 
and  latent  conformation  and  the  diacovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  ^uA(  are  called  substances,  or 
concrete  natures. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  to  mean  (even 
when  treating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  idees,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  sim^e  action,  which  arrange  and  con- 
stitute any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  beat,  or  form  of 
light,  therefore,  mesne  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light.  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  withdraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  "  Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body,*'  or  the  reverse,  "  Man  can  abstract  or  ward 
off  heat  from  a  rare  body.** 

But  if  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  be  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  the  diamond;*  death 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword,, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  and 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  enthralled  by  habit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,, or  death; 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  courae  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature. .  But  aftsrf  this 
union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramifications  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real.   « 

18.  We  must  now  offer  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat;  first, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin- 
gle  instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 


•  Tbto  general  law  or  form,  has  been  wen  Otnetnted  by 
NewtoB*i  dJecovery  of  the  decompoettloa  of  coloun. 

f  i.  e.  the  comiibn  link  or  form  which  connects  tbe  Tartoot 
kin^  of  aatnree,  lacb  ae  tbe  dUTerent  hot  or  red  natoi ea 
eBoaerited  above.    See  Apborlm  S,  Part  t, 
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instance  destroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  form. 
Still,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
\^e  redoabje  or  repeat  the  exclusive. 

An  Exampk  rf  the  exehnve  Tablt^  or  of  the  Rejec- 
tion cf  NatureB  from  the  Form  of  Heat, 

I.  On  account  of  the  sun^s  rays  reject  element- 
ary (or  terrestrial)  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (which  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  beat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  &c.)  by  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies. 

4*  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
flame  or  light. 

6.  On  recount  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  fiame  or  light. 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  more  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light. 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  ignited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density,  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  itire,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  whioh  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension*  reject  the  absolute  expansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

II.  On  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
thermometers,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
no  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

12.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 
nature. 

13.  On  aceount  of  the  ag^reement  and  conA)nn- 
ity  of  tbe  effects  produced  by  cold  and  beat, 
leject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
legards  the  whole. 

14.  On  account  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  Thla  It  erroneoiu :  all  iMtali  exptnd  consldcrablj  wInib 
bMted. 


reject  principal  nature,  by  v^hich  we  mean  that 
which  exists  positively,  and  Is  not  caused  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  r^>cted ;  but  tre 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  perfect 
tables. 

.  None  of  the  above  natures  are.  of  the  form  of 
heat;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  his  ope- 
ration upon  heat. 

Aph,  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  foundations 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  coni- 
pleted  until  the  affirmative  be  attained.  Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  6o  at 
first.  For  it  is  clearly  a  rejection  of  simple 
natures ;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  juist 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  made  correct  1  Some  of  the  alcove,  as 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial  nature 
and  rarity,  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  We, 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant. nor  forgetful 
of  the  great  work  whidh  we  attempt,  in  rendering 
the  human  understanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  enforced ;  but  push  the  matter  fiir- 
ther,  and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.  And,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepared  and 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  first,) 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  upon  what 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  more  readily 
from  error  than  confusion*  we  consider  it  usefid 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself, 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  the 
affirmative,  after  having  constructed  and  weighed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  there 
collected,  and  others  occurring  elsewhere.  Which 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, or  the  first  vintage. 

Thefkrzt  Vintage  of  the  Form  of  Heat, 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  any  thikig 
is  inherent  (as  appears  cleariy  from  our  premises) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  thing 
itself  is  inherent,  or  it  would  not  be  a  form.  No 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged. 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  much  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  than 
in  others ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  nature 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  redueed 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instances  we  are 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  conspicuous  in- 
stances. We  must  proceed  then  to  the  first  vin- 
tage of  the  form  of  heat. 

From  the  instances  taken  coUectirely,  as  well 
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as  singly,  the  nature  whose  limit  is.  heat  appears 
to  be  motion.  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  in  warm  or 
boiling  liquids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
increase  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  and 
draughts :  for  which  see  Inst  29«  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst.  28  and  31, 
Tab.  3.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  heat  upon  any  strong  pressure,  which 
restrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion;  for  which 
see  Inst.  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  violent^  motion  in  the 
internal  parU  of  bodies,  and  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  mbtion  must 
be  thus  understood,  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
heat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
motion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
this  be  true,)  but  that  the  very  essence  of  heat, 
or  the  iubtttmUal  uif*  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else,  liinited,  however,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presently  add,  aAer  giving 
some  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity. 

Sensible  heat  is  relative,  and  regards  man,  not 
the  universe;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
effect  of  beat  on  animal  spirit  It  is  even,  varia- 
ble in  itself,  since  the  same  body  {in  different 
states  of  sensations)  excited  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold ;  this  is  shown  by  Inst  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat  For  heat  is  one  thing, 
and  heating  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
friction  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
therefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat,  but  on  another  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  multi- 
plication, about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  roust 
lastly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the  form  of  heat 

I.  The  first  difference  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
sive motion,  by  which  the  body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before* 
This  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 

*  ««aiild  IfMui,"  tlM  rl  f  I  |y  iZrctoTlrtatolls. 
Vol.  IIL«49 


It  is  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  which 
swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  are 
converted  into  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  such  as  steam,  smoke, 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  eva- 
poration always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
which,  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  etill  farther,. reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  however, 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in- 
stantly and  manifestly  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst.  38,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contracts  and  narrows  every  substance ; 
so  that,  in  intense  frosts,  nSils  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  bveaks.  So  the  air 
by  a. slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst  38,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the. inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  heat 
exhibit  many  common  effects,  (for  which  see 
Inst  32,  Tab.  2,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  difference  the  effects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  beat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  bi)t  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions ; 
as  an  arrow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion,  s  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting'the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  bum  it,  but  much 
less  speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  or 
from  Mow. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations  per  descen' 
$wn,  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  For  not.  only 
flame  but  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency. 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  contrary 
8K 
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nature  of  cold ;  whether  its  contraction  be  dowVi* 
wards,  as  the  expansion  of  heat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  glass  tubes, 
alike  in  other  respects^  and  warm  them  a  little, 
and  place  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  ,We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  where  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regard  to  heat. 

III.  The  third  difference  is  this.  That  heat  is 
not  a  uhiform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  small  particles  of  the  body ;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  refleoted,  becomes  alternating,  perpetually 
hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repcrcnssion ;  which  is  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flame  and  heat. 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liqliids,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  is  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  which  the  heat  is  most  violent. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  also  shown  by  this ;  that  when  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
nor  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark-- 
able  heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  aflfects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bam  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piercing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  infinite  nuihber  of  needlepoints.  Heni^ 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
ihey  act)  exhibit  the  effects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature* 

The  diflference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  which  the  con^- 
tracting  motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistatioe  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  the  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore^  the  particles  of  matter 
penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 
the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 
because  wt  have  nothing  on  earth  which  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding ;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
tflerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fird 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under^ 
mines,  and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  much  finer  degree,  bat  as  its  motiQii 


is  very  slow,  and  attacks  very  minute  particles, 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  diB- 
solution  of  iron  and  geld.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitemehtof  any  heat,  but  iron  with 
a  vehement  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  because,  in  the  former,,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent,  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  ace 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangrenes 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excite 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  nature  of  the . 
putrefaction. 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  first  vintage,  or  the  com. 
meneement  of  the  interpretation  of  the  form  of  beat 
by  the  liberty  of  the  understanding. 

From  this  first  vintage,  the  form  or  true  defiiu- 
tion  of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  universe 
and  not  to  the  sense)  is  briefly  thus.  **  Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles.'*  The  expaii- 
sion  is  modified  by  «« its  tendency  to  rise  though 
expanding  towards  the  exterior  ;'*v  and  the  effort 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  slnggish,  but  active 
and  somewhat  violent. 

With  regard  to  the  operative  definition,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  *«If  you  are  able  to  excite  a 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natural  body, 
and  so  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itself 
as  noito  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  equally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  produce 
heat  ;'^  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  term 
it)  or  imbued  with  celestial  influence,  luminous  or 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  con* 
tained  within  the  bounds  of  its  first  dimensions, 
verging  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  n^ineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  any 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  such  mo- 
tion. Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  conaidered 
relatively  to  tiie  senses.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
further  helps. 

21.  After  our  tables  of  first  review,  our  rejec- 
tion or  exclusive  table  and  the  first  vintage  de- 
rived from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  Remain- 
ing helps  of  the  understanding  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  true  and  perfect 
induction ;  in  ofierin?  which  we  will  take  the  ex- 
amples of  cold  and  neat  where  tables  are  neces- 
sary, but  where  fewer  instances  arer  required  we 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  others ;  so  as  neither 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  our  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  first  place,  therefbre,  we  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances;  2.  Of  the  supports  of  in- 
duction; 3.  Ofthe  correction  of  induction;  4.  Of 
▼aiying  the  iaTCStigstion  aiQcordiiig  to  Che  natovs 
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of  the  subject;  5.  Of  the  prerogative  natnret  with 
respect  to  inrestigation,  or  of  what  should  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  our  research;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  aU  natures 
that  exist  in  the  universe;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes,  or  of  what  relates  to  tnan ; 
8.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation ;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

22.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
first  mention  Molitary  instances.  Solitary  in- 
stances are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
instances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  acce- 
lerate and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  tnany. 

For  instance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
colour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
colours  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&c.,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fixed  colours  in  flowers  and 
coloured  gems,  metals,  woods,  ^.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  &e  image  of  the 
incident  and  absorbed  light,  occasioned  in  the 
former  case  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies.*  These  are  solitary  instances  as  regrards 
nmiliiude. 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distinct  veihs 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
colours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitary 
instances :  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the^ 
stock,  agree  in  every  respect  but  that  of  colour. 
Thence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
but  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  an 
solitary  instances  as  regards  difference.  We  call 
them  both  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

23.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  consider  MigraHng  instances.  In  these, 
the  required  nature  passes  towards  generation, 
having  no  previous  existence,  or  towahls  corrup- 
tion, having  first  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
or  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  first  in  motion  or  on  its 
oassage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
firm exclusion,  bat  also  reduce  affirmation,  or  the 
form  itsolf,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
must  be  something  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  Tlift  very  oearly  tppromcbot  to  Sir  I.  Newton*!  dJieoveiy 
n(  the  dCMMBpotttioB  of  light  by  tbt  prlssk 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  affirmation, 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  the  same 
than  in  different  subjects.  But,  if  the  form  (as 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  one  subject,  it  leads  to  all.  The 
more-  simple  the  migration  is,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  aiV*, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since 'they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects,  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are  most 
allied.  I^ere  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efficient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  false  notion  of  the  form  from  the  appearance  of 
such  cause ;  which  is  never  more  than  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  us  then  give  an  example  of  a  migraUng 
instance.  Let  whitehess  be  the  required  nature. 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state ;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  4Bgitated  to 
froth.  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  white,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there- 
fore, what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  ana  intro- 
duced by  the  bruisirfj^  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothhig  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  but  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of 
the  glass  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yet 
this  is  no  slight  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,}  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minute  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from 
the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

But  here  we  must  also  give  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance ;  it  win  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form  of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies, 
which  suppositions  are  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  Nay,  it  will  rather 
appeat,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  like,)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  aff^ect  the  sight,  exhibit  transparen- 
cy, those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  texture,  all  the  other  colours  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  a 
oomponnd,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there- 
fore, of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generation 
in  the  required  nature  of  whiteness*    An  instance 
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migrating  towards  corruption  in  the  same  nature, 
is  that  of  dissolving  froth,  or  snow,  for  they  lose 
their  whiteness,  and  assume  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pure  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  by  any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we  most  cpmprehend 
not  only  those  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in- 
crease or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  our  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees.  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  dry,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  above  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  eonspictwus  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  first  vintage  of  the  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
as  show  the  required  nature  in  its  baiB  substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or<  at  least,  overcoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  the  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depress, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any' impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Sach  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion. 

For  example;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat. 
For,  although  fiame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
yet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every  moment, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  progress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  its  own  shape :  whilst  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  like,  are  so.  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarse  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air«  as  being  evident 
and  progressive,  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 
be  weight.  Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  weight ;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 
•ubstance  except  gold,  which  is  not  oittch  heavier ; 


and  it  is  a  better  instance  than  gold  for  the  par- 
pose  of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  gold 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qualities,  must  be 
referred  to  density,  but  quicksilver  is  liquid,  and 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  the 
diamond  and  other  substances  considered. to  be 
most  solid..  Whence  it  is  shown  that  the  form 
of  gravity  or  weight  predominates  only  in  the 
quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  the  close  fitting 
of  it. 

25.  Ig  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  clandestine  in9tances ;  which  we 
are  also  wont  to  call  twilight  instances.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in- 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  required  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and^  as  it  were,  its  cradle 
and  first  rudiments,  making  an  effort,  and  a  sort 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  subdued  by  a 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  as 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera ;  that  is,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  required 
natures  are  only  ^e  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  which 
confines  itself,  be  the  required  nature,  the  oppo- 
site of  which  is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.  The 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  some 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency  in  fin  ids,  ^s 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  consistent  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  snbstance  of 
the  water.  So  eaves*  droppings,  if  there  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  thin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  follow, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the  best  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continuity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread  ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.  Nay,  in 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  more 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  often  recoil  and  are' 
suspended.  There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child's  lookbg-glass,  which  little 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spittle  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  water  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amuse- 
ment of  children,  when  they  take  some  water 
rendered  a  little  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  in- 
flate it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  con- 
sistency by  the  interposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with- 
ont  bursting.  The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  consistency  as 
almost  to  admit  of  being  cut,  although  composed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.  All  these  cirenm- 
stances  cleariy  show  that  the  terms  liquid  and 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continaity,  faint 
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and  weak  in  bodies  composed  of  homogeneous 
parts,  (as  is  the  case  with  liquids,)  bat  more  vivid 
and  powerfol  in  those  of  heterogeneous  parts: 
because  the  approach  of  heterogeneous  matter 
binds  bodies  together,  whilst  the  insinuation  of 
homogeneous  matter  loosens  and  relaxes  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example :  let  the  re- 
quired nature  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  conspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form,  is  the  magnet. 
The  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attrac- 
iton,  though  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
does  not  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
that  of  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rather  that 
of  iron  in  the  magnet  so  anned.  For  its  nature 
is  such,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
attract  iron  more  powerfully  at  any  given  dis- 
tance, than  when  unarmed ;  but  if  the  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than  the 
simple  magnet,  from  the  resemblaifce  of  sab- 
stance  in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
gether clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  ontil 
the  magnet  was  introduced.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
which  is  vivid  and  robust  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
den and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
point,  when  discharged  from  large  mortars,  pene- 
trate farther  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
libs  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
pointed  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
Bobstance,  though  this  quality  was  previonsly 
latent  in  the  wood.  Again,  alUiough  in  the  mass 
air  doe^  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
yet,  when  one  bubble  is  brought  near  another, 
they  are  both  more  readily  dissolved,  from  the 
tendency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
and  the  air  with  the  air.f  These  clandestine 
instances  (which  are,  as  has  been  observed,  of 
the  most  important  service)  are  principally  to  be 
observed  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
larger  masses  observe  more  universal  and  general 
forms,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

26.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  coruHtutive  instances,  which  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  instances.  They  con- 
stitute a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
required  nature.  For  since  the  real  forms  (which 
are  always  convertible  with  the  given  nature)  lie 

•  Query  1 

f  The  real  cause  of  this  pbeflomena  ia  tbe  attraction  of  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  tbe  voasel  by  tbe  aides  of  the  bubbles. 
When  the  bubbles  approach,  the  tides  nearest  each  other  both 
tend  to  raise  the  small  space  of  water  between  them,  and 
conseqaenily  less  water  ia  raised  by  each  of  the  nearer 
aides  than  by  the  exterior  part  of  the  babble,  and  the  greater 
weight  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parts  pushes  the 
bubbles  together.  In  the  same  manner  a  babble  near  the 
side  of  a  vessel  is  pushed  towards  it;  the  vessel  and  bubUt 
both  drawing  the  water  that  is  between  them.  Tbe  latter 
|lkcaom«iia  csbboC  be  axplaliKd  OB^BMoa'ff  hypotbrtli. 


at  some  depth,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
haman  understanding  require  that  the  particular 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instances 
(but  by  no  means  all)  into  some  common  notion, 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob- 
served. For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imper- 
fectly, opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  form. 
The  instances,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  but  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  prerogative. 
-  Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti^ 
cular  forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  required  nature  derived 
from  them,  the  human  understanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation- of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
farther  union  as  a  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  memory, 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constitutive  instances  are  order  or  distribution, 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topics  or  com- 
monplaces in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  as  a  gate,  a 
comer,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  familiar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  letters,  characters,  historical 
persons,  and  the  like ;  of  which,  however,  some 
are  more  convenient  than  others.  All  these  com- 
monplaces materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength.  Verse,  too,  is  recol- 
lected and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From 
this  group  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common- 
places of  artificial  memory,  and  verses,  is  con- 
stituted one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  well  termed  a  separation  from  infinity. 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notion 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  search,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  labours,  and  turns  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  have 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
off,  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  clear  and  determined. 
In  the  first,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  second,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agreement  with  the  fixed  common- 
places; in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  off.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  species,  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  intellect  into  contact  with 
something  that  strikes  the  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assists  the  memory. 
Others  again  offer  another  species,  namely,  whal- 
ertr  excites  an  impression  by  any  powerful  pae- 
8x9 
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nion,  as  fear,  wonder,  shame,  delight,  assists  the 
memory.  Other  instances  will  afford  aAOther 
species :  thus  those  impressions  remain  most 
Axed  in  the  memory,  which  are  taken  from  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occupied  hy  preoedingr 
or  succeeding  notions,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  hefore  sleep,  and  the 
first  tfme  of  any  circumstance  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  multitude  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  such  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :  thus  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  transient  events; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  times  over,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  h^art  so  readily,  as  if  you 
were  to  read  it  but  ten  times,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  fails  you,  look- 
ing into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
forms,  as  it  were,  of  things  which  assist  the  me- 
mory: namely,  1.  The  separation  of  infinity.  2. 
The  connexion  of  tlie  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  pure.  5.  The  multi- 
tude of  handles.    6.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  example's  sake,  list  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutive:  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceive  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  3.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  as  a  cold)  do  not 
distinguish  any  putrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  noses  violently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  have  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  mouth,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfume.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  this  species  or  division  of  taste ; 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  nothing  else  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  passages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelling  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  any  one  else : 
80  that  the  taste  is  clearly  something  compounded 
of  the  interna]  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  or  constitute  one  species  of  communica- 
tion, heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
But  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
mitted to,  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  considerable  ^me  after  th0  remoTal  of 
the  source. 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  constitntiTe  Instanees 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially  auist  tbe^ 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  divisions 
or  partitions  of  natures,  concerning  which  Plato 
has  well  said,  **  He  who  can  properly  define  and 
divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god.** 

37.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  inatanees 
we  will  place  nmilar  or  proportionatt  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  physical  parallels, 
or  resemblances.  They  are  snch  as  exhibit  the 
resemblances  and  connexions  of  things,  not  in 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  but  at  once 
in  the  concrete.  They  are,  therefore,  aa  it  were, 
the  first  and  lowest  steps  towards  the  union  of 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establiah  any 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  observe  a  certain 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  other.  Bat,  althongfa 
they  be  not  of  much  assistanca  in  discovering 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  universe,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato- 
my, and  thence  occasionally  lead  ns  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  especially  such  as 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  simple  natures  afid  forms. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances :  a  mirror  and  the  eye :  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  echo.  From 
such  similarity,  besides  observing  the  resem- 
blance, (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  form  this  axiom  :  That  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  produce 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
Again,  the  understanding  onoe  informed  of  this, 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
that  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  and 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  they 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this ;  in  the  formur,  am* 
mal  spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body, 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.  So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  ani- 
mated body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  an 
inanimate,  as  there  are  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent  There 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.  A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  pains.  For, 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  burning, 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeezing,  stretch- 
ing, and  the  like,)  so  is  i\  most  certain,  that  the 
same  circumstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wood  or 
stone,  when  burned,  frozen,  pricked,  cut,  ben^ 
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bruised,  and  the  like ;  althoagb  there  be  no  sensa- 
tion, owing  to  the  absenee  of  animal  spirit 
Again,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
vegetable  swells  and  throws  out  its  constituent 
parts  towards  the  circumference,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  And  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.  For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
vigorous  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  loose  earth,  although  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
ground,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  no^  a  branch.  And,  vice  versft,  if  earth  be 
placed  above,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  substance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
branches  into  the  air  downwards.  The  gums  of 
trees  and  most  rock  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
for  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
clearness  of  both  arising  from ,  a  delicate  and 
accurate  filtering*  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances :  so, that  the  noble  for- 
mation which  constitutes  the  difference  of  the 
sexes,  appears  to  differ  only  as  to  the  one  being 
internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrude  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  female  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 
•'  The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle '  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Yiniverse,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
ehiefly  effected  by  four  joints  or  bondings. 

The  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  olear, 
that  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  substance  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  faculties, 
and  the  seminal  parts  are  the  lowest,  not  inohiding 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regularly  placed  in  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  part. 

Lastly,  we  must  particularly  recommend  and 
suggest,  that  man*8  present  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

•  Is  not  this  8  very  hasty  fcnenilisatlonl  Do  ferpents 
move  whh  four  folds  only  f  ObMiva  tlio  tb«  notioB  of 
centipedtff  and  othtr  ioMcts. 


the  present  system.  For,  it  has  hitherto  been 
aetive  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  for, 
they  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  caution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi- 
lar and  proportionate  instances,  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physical  resem- 
blances: that  is,  real  and  substantial  resem- 
blances, deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  saperficial,  much  less  superstitious  or  curi- 
ous; such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writers  on  natural  magic,'  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 

But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world's  conformation;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peruvian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  and 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  often  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  in 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  tlie  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  opposition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  thero  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the^ rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  aurpriae^ 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. ' 

Again ;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that  •«  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,**  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  the  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly :  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
timiUtri^i  is  very  useful  in  many  respects. 
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28.  In  the  seventh  rank  of  prerogatire  instancee 
we  will  place  sihgular  instanoes,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  irregular  or  heteroclite,  (to  bor^ 
TOW  a  term  from  the  grrammarians.)  They  are 
such  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  separate  nature,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  oilier  things  of  the  same  spee 
cies.  For,  whilsit  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  qow  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  clandestine  instances ;  they  bring  out  and 
unite  nature,  and  discover  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  must  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  differences.  Nor  should  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
things,  which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law ;  so  tiuit  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  common  form ;  and  the  miracle  only  consists 
in  accurate  diflferences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  the  species  itself*  Man's  meditation 
proceed^  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignable  cause, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instances,  we  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  magnetamongst  minerals;  quicksilver  amongst 
thetals;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  diffeTient  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
because  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,  and 
correct  an  understanding  depraved  by  habit,  and 
the  common  course  of  things. 

29.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviating  instances ;  such  as  the 
errors  of  nature,  or  strange  and  monstrous  objects, 
in  which  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  errors  of  nature  differ  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same,  for  they  rectify  the 
understanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  regard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
the  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such. cases,  rise  to  a  regular  form,  but 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form. 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  thft  paths  of  na- 
ture win  more  readily  observe  her  deviations, 
and,  vice  versA,  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations, 
will  be  able  mote  accurately  to  describe  her  paths. 

They  differ  again  from  singulai-  instances,  by 
heing  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  opera- 
tive branch.  Foir  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
generate  new  species,  but  less  fio  to  vaty  -knowti' 


'  species,  and  thus  produce  many  rate  and,unasaal 
results.^  The  passsige  from  the  miracles  of  na- 
ture to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  onco 
seized  in  her  variations,  and  the  cause  be  manifest, 
it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviation 
j  as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
I  to  that,  but  others,  since  deviations  on  the  one  side 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  others  in  every  direction. 
Of  this  we  do  not  reqnire  any  examples,  sinco 
they  are  so  abundant  For  a  compilation,  or  par^ 
ticular  natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
sters and  ptodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,iand  unusud 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigorous 
selection,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Those 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  upon 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  those, 
perhaps,  but  little  less.which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  \frriter8  on  natural  magic,  or  even  il- 
chymy,  and  the  like,  fer  such  men^  as  it  were, 
are  the  very  suitors  and  lovers  of  fables ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  fVom  some  grave  and 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  bordering  instances,  which  we  are 

I  also  wont  to  term  partici panto.  They  are  such 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  rudi- 
mento  between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  may 
well  be  classed  with  the  singular  or  heteroclite 
instances ;  for,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
they  are  rare  and  extraordinary.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  must  be  treated  of  and  classed  sepa- 
rately, for  they  point  out  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  aud  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies in  the  universe,  leading  the  nnderstanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible.  . 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  it 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  in 
some  comcto,  which  hold  a  place  between  stars 
and  ignited  meteors ;  in  flying  iishes,  between 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bate,  between  birds  and 
quadrupeds. f    Again, 

**  Simb  quam  frimflb  torplMima  beitia  nobis.*' 
We  have  also  biformed  fetus,  mingled  species, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  the  instances  of  power,  or  the  fasces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  firom  the  insignia  of  empire,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  hands 
of  man.  These  are  such  works  as  are  most  noble 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every  art.    For  since  our  principal  object  is  to 

*  This  if  well  Uluftrated  in  plants,  for  the  gardener  cu| 
produce  endleit  varietie*  of  any  known  speciee,  but  can 
never  produce  a  new  tpeeiet  itself. 

i  There  It,  however,  no  real,  approxinaf ion  to  btrda  ia 

cither  the  flying  fish  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  man  approxi-^ 

mates  to  a*  flsb  liecause  he  can  swim.    The  wings  of  tfra 

flying  flab  and  b^t  «re  mere  expansions  of  skin,  bearing  Stt 

,  reseiqUince  wliatever  to  thoae.of  birds. 
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make  nature  subservient  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man,  it  becomes  us  well  to  note  and  enumerate 
the  works,  which  have  long  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect ;  because  the  passage  from 
these,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  works,  is 
more  easy  and  feasible.  For  if  any  one,  aAer  an 
attentive  contemplation  of  such  works  as  are 
extant,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  and  vigour,  he  veill  undoubtedly 
either  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
transfer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
nature,  to  investigate  and  disOover  the  ibrms 
which  include  them  also ;  so  is  the  same  effect 
frequently  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder- 
ful- works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
because,  the  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  tliat 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  do 
not  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
Were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand* 
ing  should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  snmmit  and  pinnacle  of 
human  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  faioiliar 
with  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  accomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
£ict,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
tod  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
really  efficient  power  depends,  and  is  really  to  be 
deduced  from  the  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Thus,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
one  meditated  on  balistic  machines,  and  battering 
rams,  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
ever application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invention  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gunpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  woollen  manufactories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  nature  of  the  silk-worm, 
or  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  most  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
you  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  arts,  but  merely 
by  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  anticipates 
ehance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
but  the  invention  of  forms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  particn- 
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lar  examples  of  these  instances,  since  they  are 
abundant.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  slliould  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
fbrmed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  or  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  leading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won- 
der ;  for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonderful,  from 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  those  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of:  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  us,  but 
yet  in  their  nature  singular,  "so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example ;  paper,  a  very  common  substance, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art.  For,  if  you  consi- 
der the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti* 
fioial  substances  are  either'  woven  by  straight  and 
transverse  lines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen, cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  from  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enamel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished;  all  which  latter  substances 
are  brittle,  and  are  not  adherent  or  tenacious.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  resemble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
brittle  like  glass^  noi  woven  like  doth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  just  as  naturd 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificial  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  cerfunly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  conrsei 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man,  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  litUe  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  information. 

Lastly,  superstitioh  and  magic  (in  its  common 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies 
and  fables,  yet  some  invustigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them ;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  fov- 
tiQring  of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  dia- 
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tant  objects,  the  transmission  of  impressions  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  no  less  than  from  body  to  body, 
and  the  like.  .    ' 

32.  From  the  foregoing  remarks^  it  is  dear  that 
the  five  last  species  of  instances  (the  similar, 
singular,  deviating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
investigation  of  any  given  nature,  as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  mnst,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history;  so  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under- 
standing, and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

They  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  prepara- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifying 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdrawa  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  planes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  These  instances,  moreover,  level  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  .proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  accompanying  and  hotiilt 
instances.  These  are  such  as  exhibit  any  body 
or  concrete,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
^  enemy.  From  &ese  instances  may  be  foiined 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature;  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside*  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
g^at  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par- 
ticular propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
affirmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singular  or  rare> 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
sam  the  affirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  migrating  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  be  something  communicated  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
into  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  repugnant  to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
body,  will  not  be  far  from  bringixig  to  light  the 
form  of  the  required  nature. 

For  example :  let  the  required  nature  be  heat 


Flame  is  an  accompanying  instance.  For,  in 
water,  air,  stone^  metal,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, heat  is  variable,  and  can  approach  or 
retire,  but  all  flame  is  hot,  so  that  heat  always 
accompanies  the  concretion  of  flame.  We  have 
no  hostile  instance  (^  heat.  For  the  senses  a^ 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  concretion  of  any  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat. 

Again,  let  solidity  be  the  required  nature.  Air 
is  a  hostile  instance.  Formet^s  may  be  liquid 
or  solid,  60  may  glass ;  even  water  may  become 
solid  by  congelation,  but  air  cannot  become  solid 
or  lose  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  instances  of  fixed  proposi- 
tions^ there  are  two  points  to  be  observed,  which 
are  of  importance.  First,  that  if  there  be  no 
universal  affirmative  or  negative,  it  be  carefully 
noted  as  not  existing.  Thus,  in  heat,  we  have 
observed  that  there  exists  no  universal  negative^ 
in  such  substances  at  least  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Again,  if  the  r^uired  nature  be 
eternity  or  incorruptibility,  we  have  no  universal 
aflkmative  within  o;ur  sphere,  for  these  qualities 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  bodies  below  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  To  our  general  propositions  as  to  any 
concrete,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  jre 
should  subjoin  the  concretes  which  appear  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  non-existing  substances ; 
such  as  the  most  gentle  or  least  burning  flames  in 
heat,  or  gold  in  incorruptibility,  since  it  approaches 
nearest  to  it.  For  they  all  serve  to  show  the 
limit  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  circum- 
scribe forms,  so  that  they  cannot  wander  beyond 
the  conditions  of  matter. 

34.  In  the  twelfibrank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  those  subjunctive  instances,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  last  aphorism,  and  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  instances  of  extremity  or  limits; 
for  they  are  not  only  serviceable  when  subjoined 
to  fixed  propositions,  but  also  of  themselves  and 
from  their  own  nature.  They  indica^  with  suffi- 
cient precision  the  real  divisions  of  nature,  and 
measures  of  things,  and  the  *'  how  far**  nature 
effects  or  ,allows  of  any  thing,  and  her  passage 
thence  to  something  else.  Such  are  gold  in 
weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  the  size 
of  animals,  the  dog  in  smell,  the  flame  of  gu^ 
powder  in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  ofthe  like 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to  pass  over  the  extremes  in 
defect  as  well  as  in  abundance,  as  spirits  of  wine 
in  weight,  the  touchstone  in  softness,  the  worms 
upon  Uie  skin  in  the  size  of  animals,  and  the 
like. 

^5.  In  the  thirteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  thos^  of  alliance  or  union. 
They  are  such  as  mingle  and  unite  natures  held 
to  be  heterogeneous,  and  observed  and  marked,  as 
sueh  in  received  classifications. 

These  instances  show  that  the  operation  and 
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effect,  which  is  considered  peculiar  to  some  one, 
of  such  heterogeneous  natures,  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  another  nature  styled  heterogeneous ;  so 
as  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
not  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  common  nature.  They  are  very  serviceable, 
therefore,  in  elevating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  differences  to  genera,  and  in  removing  those 
phantoms  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 
The  classification  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fire,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
pared \^ith  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  clearly  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature ;  since  the  heat  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals  generates  and 
cherishes,  whilst  that  of  fire  corrupts  and  destroys. 
We  have  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  very 
common  experiment^  that  of  a  vine  branch  ad- 
mitted into  a  building  where  there  is  a  constant 
fire,  by  which  the  grapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
can  be  ripened  by  fire,  although  this  appear  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  sun.  From  this  beginning, 
therefore,  the  understanding  rejects  all  essential 
difference,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  real  differences  between  the  heat  of  the 
tun  and  that  of  fire,  by  whioh  their  operation  is 
rendered  dissimilar,  although  they  partake  of  a 
common  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
number.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  milder 
^nd  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  2.  It  is 
much  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  is 
the  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
increased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
another;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
becomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  from  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter.  Yet  must  he  immediately 
corrupt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
nature  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogmatioally 
assigning  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
whilst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifl^rently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  unequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
rate and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  The  fourth  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  fire  is  of  great  consequence;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  its  effects,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  the  impatience  of  man)  are  bfonght  to  a 


termination  in  a  shorter  space  pf  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
gentle  degree,  (which  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  a 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  son  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  were 
patiently  to  sufl'er  some  delay,  (not  such^  how- 
ever, as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun^ 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of' in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difiference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,'  or  per- 
haps sometimes  surpass  the  effect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  ia 
that  of  reviving  butterfiites,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  than  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  apoplexy,  whiph  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirits,  when  compressed  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humours  and  obstnictions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  in  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  fire,  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  so 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat' of  fire,  lb 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appears  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grrounded  on  the  deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stand  still  and  rest  For  there  is  either  motion 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  revolution  appears  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rest  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  iight,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  out  of  their 
natural  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  the 
earth :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comets,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  the 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotle,  of  the 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discursive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comets,  through  various  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

Another  instance  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  air,  which  appears  to  revolve  from  east  to 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatest. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  would  perhaps  bo 
another  instance,  if  the  water  were  onoe  found  to 
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have  a  motion  of  reyolotlon,  though  slow  and 
hardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west^  8^bject, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  .  If  this  be 
60,  it  is  clear  that  the  motiop  of  revolution  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  but  is  shared  also 
by  air  and  water. 

Again;  the  supposed  peculiar  disposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken ;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble«  For  if  air  be  placed  under  water ,<  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  that  striding  mo- 
tion (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it;  not 
,  by  atiy  struggle  or  effort  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  from  ascending  any  farther,  by  ihe 
slight  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not  allow  an  immediate  separation  of  ii» 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  very  slight* 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  It 
IS  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  borne  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  th&  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  therefore,  when  they 
tell  yqu  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  .  be  an  cfiicacioDs 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a'  body.*  In  faict,  this 
tendency  to  ascend  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation  of  the  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony >and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  at  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert's 
opinion,  that  the  magne^c  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies^  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,)f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present  subject. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
fiequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  Atlantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  tiie 
water  must  have  been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  afterwards  forced  down  by  some  violent 

*  But  lee  Bacon's  own  corollary  at  the  end  of  the  Instancee 
ot  dhrorr^,' Aptaorlflm  97. 

f  Since  Newton'f  dlacoverf  of  the  law  of  graFitation,  we 
find  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  roost  extend  to  an 
Infinite  distance.  Bacon  himself  alludes  to  the  operation  of 
Jiis  attractlre  force  at  greai  distaneea,  in  the  teitancee  of  the 
rod,   Apllori9«4«. 


jBause,-  rather  than  made  to  ^1  by  the  natural  nn  * 
tion  of  gravity:  so  thait  it  may  be  conjectarul« 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  earth,  may  he  suspended  as  the  earth 
itself  is,  and  would  not  fall  unless  forced  down* 
We  do  not,  however,  affirm  this  as  certain.  In 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  many 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
are  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instances.  ^  . 

Again;  let  the  required  nature  be' the  discup- 
sive  power  of  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  instinct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Yet  there  are  some,  instanoei 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  whioh  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogize.  Hius  it  is  related,  that  # 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perished  from  thifst  in  'tt 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,-  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  which 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  vision.  The 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  con* 
aiders  light  as  th^t  which  is  originally  visible^ 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  as 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  of 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  appear  a  mere 
image  or  modification  of  light.  Yet  there  are  in* 
stances  of  alliance  in  each  respect ;  as  in  snoW 
when  in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  flame  of  sul* 
phur;  the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  in 
itself  light,  tho  other  a  light  verging  towards  a 
colour.* 

•^6.  In  the  fourti^nth  rank  of  prerogative  in* 
stances,  we  will  place  the  instances  cf  the  crosi^ 
borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meelt,  to  point  out  the  different 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deci- 
sive and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  in* 
stances  of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Their 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  balanced, 
and  uncertain^  to  which  of  two  or  more  natures 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  as* 
signed,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  usual  con* 
currence  of  several  natures ;  the  instances  of  the 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the 
required  nature  is  firm  and  indissoluble,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable ;  hy 
which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  firet 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis* 
missed  arid  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
afford  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  couree  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  h  owever, 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  already  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ex* 

^-       •  Asffir  seflectoUglit,lNitiiiiota8<»reeof  liglrti 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  and  applied, 
and  brought  to  light  only  hy  attentive  and  actiTO 
diligence.   ^ 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  interrals  of  six  hours  between  each  ad- 
ranee  and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
Agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
advancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  ^fvater 
shaken  in  a  basin,  which  leaves  one  side  while  it 
washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.  But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  should  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  flrst  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  Aide,  there  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ebb  on  aqother,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.  Now, 
Acosta,  and  some  others,  after  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  observed  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  same  time,  as  does  also 
the  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not^  on  the  contrary,  a 
flood  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  subject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  rising  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  waters  be 
forced  and  driven  together  from  some  other  qnaiw 
ter,  for  instance,  which  takes  place  in  rivers,  for 
"tiiey  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
time,  yet  their  motion  is  dearly  progressive,  being 
that  of  the  waters  from  the  sea  entering. their 
mouths.  So  it  may  happen,  that  the  waters 
coming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
channel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  inundate 
both  coasts  at  once.  We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  ohannel  by  which  the  waters 
can,  at  the  same  time,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  onoe  snggests  itself,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  Atlantic,  but  rather  broader,  and 
more  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect.     . 

We  at  length  arrive,  theuy  at  an  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.  If  it  be  noeitively  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  ffood  Beta  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on^ 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
inquire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
no  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
ebb.  But  this  may  most  easily  be  learned,  by 
inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and 
Lima,  (where  the  two  oceans  ace  separated  by 


atiarrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  ebb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
4>r  rejection  appears  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen,  that  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regards  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  of  the  s^a,  there  may  be  a  violent 
forcing  of  the  waters  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear,  the  .accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  with  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebb 
somewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  Bsquired  nature  he  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  ways  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature. 
The  motion,  by  which  the  waters  raise  themselves 
^d  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  aiyi  ebbs,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
them,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways.  Either  the  supply  of  water  emanates 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contracts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi- 
tional supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
waters  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  themselves  and  fall  from  sympathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  from  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over  the  two  first  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  there  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympathy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
ui  the  trench  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  raised 
at  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so .  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself, 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (ae  the,  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  vacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  muet  rise  on  one  aide,  and  for  that  rea- 
son be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
will  agfun  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnetic 
powers  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
opcfatet  moot  intensely  on  the  centre,  so  as  to 
xaise  the  waters  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
•Qccessively,  desert  and  abandon  the  aides. 
We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  the 
DCS,  wliich  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 
the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  sea  is  more 
ennnBd  and  xouiid,  from  the  waters  rising  in  the 
9L 
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middle,  and  sinkiiifjr  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
during  the  flood,  it  be  more  even  and  level,  from 
the  waters  retaming  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assuredly,  by  thi^  decisive  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  mast  be  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
sounding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  thcUi  in  floods.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  retnm  to  their  former  post 
tion  in  floods,  so  as  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  revolution,  and  particularly,  whether 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to  us  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  only  appa^ 
rent  in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
ture. If  there  be  discovered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  them,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
the  earth  roust  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  universal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  in  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
g^dually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diurnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  and  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  planets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  followers  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
fiction  and  hypothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  effecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  proves 
such  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects  to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet's  not  returning  in  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  different  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  circumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  first  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over- 
take nrr  or  falling  behind  each  other,  and  the  second 
by  spiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  re- 


turn, and  deelinatioii  to  the  tropics,  may  be  nther 
modifications  of  the  one  diurnal  *  motion,  than 
contrary  motions,  or  about  different  poles.  And, 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we  consider  ourselves  for  a 
moment  as  part  of  the  vulgar,  (setting  aside  the 
fictions  of  astronomers  and  the  school,  who  ar^ 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  attack  the  senses  in  many 
respects,  and  to  affect  obscurity,)  that  the  appa- 
rent motion  is  such  as  we  have  said,  a  model  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  caused  to  be  repre- 
sented by  wires  in  a  sort  of  machine. 

We  may  take  the  following  instances  of  the 
cross  upon  this  subject.  If  it  be  foand  in  any 
history,  worthy  of  CKdit,  that  there  has  existed 
any  comet,  high  or  low,  which  has  not  revolved 
in  manifest  harmony  (however  irregularly)  with 
the  diurnal  motion,  then  we  may  decide  so  far  as 
to  allow  such  a  motion  to  be  possible  in  nature. 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  be  found,  it  must  be 
suspected,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  or 
gravity.  Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  most, 
either  of  their  own  nature,  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation ;  or 
must  be  attracted,  and  hurried,  by  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblage 
of  similar  bodies,  and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympa- 
thy.* But  if  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  follows, 
that  the  nearer  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the 
more  powerfully  and.  rapidly  they  must  be  b<^ne 
towards  it,  and  the  further  they  are  distant,  the 
more  faintly  and  slowly,  (as  is  the  case  in  mag^ 
netic  attractions,)  and  that  this  must  happen 
within  a  given  distance,  so  that  if  they  be  sepa- 
rated at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the 
power  of  the  earth  cannot  act  upon  them,  they 
will  remain  suspended  like  the  earth,  and  not  fall 
atalL 

Hie  following  instance  of  the  cross  may  be 
adq>ted.  Take  a  clock,  moved  by  leaden  weights, 
and  another  by  a  spring,  and  let  them  be  set  well 
together,  so  that  one  be  neither  quicker  nor  slower 
than  the  other;  then  let  the  clock  moved  by 
weights,  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
church,  and  the  other  be  kept  below,  and  let  it 
be  well  observed,  if  the  former  move  slower  than 
it  did,  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  weights. 
Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  at  the  bottom 
of  mines  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  order 
to  see  whether  tho  clock  move  more  quickly 
from  the  increased  power  of  the  weigh ts.f  But, 
if  this  power  be  found  to  diminish  at  a  height, 
and  to  increase  in  subterraneous  places,  the  at^ 

*  A  clow  approximation  to  the  truth  and  the  experiment 
pointed  oat,  is  very  ingenious }  Indeed,  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendalom,  movinf  by  its  own  weiffbt,  have  since  been 
used  as  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  variation  of  gravity 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

f  The  attractive  power  to  the  centre  is,  on  the  whole,  di- 
minished in  mines,  because  the  earth  above  attracts  in  the 
eontrary  direction. 
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traction  of  the  corporeal  mass  of  the  earth  may 
be  taken  as  the  cause  of  weig^fat. 

A^n,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  polarity 
of  the  steel  needle,  when  touched  with  the 
magrnet.  We  have  these  two  ways  with  regard 
to  Mb  nature.  Either  the  touch  of  the  magnet 
must  communicate  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
the  north  and  south,  or  else  it  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioneid  by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
considers  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
with  so  much  labour.  The  particulars  he  has 
inquired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  1.  An  iron  bolt  plax^d  for  along  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  firom 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  the  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
earth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  mag- 
netic power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
supply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron, 
and  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  3.  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  soutii,  also  acquires 
polarity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet ;  as  if 
the  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motion  by  ignition, 
and  afterwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
the  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  f^om  the 
earth,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  excited.  But  these  points,  though  well 
observed,  do  not  completely  prove  his  assertion. 

An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  might 
be  as  follows.  Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
taken,  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
the  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  let  it  continue  thus.  Then  let  an 
untouched  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
to  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.'  Now,  the 
needle,  (for  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
over  the  magnet,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
mnd  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  die  above  position  will 
turn  to  the  east  and  west.  But  if  the  needle, 
when  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  plaeed  upon 
a  pivot,  be  found  immediately  to  turn  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  even  by  degprees  to  turn 
thither,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
as  at  first  towards  the  east  and  .west,  or  lose  its 
polarity,  then  that  eaus^  must  be  saspected,  and 
firther  inquiry  made. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
and  a^al,  (as  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
and  many  of  the  modems,  with  some  of  the  an- 
cients, hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 

*  A  •ufflcteM  proof  of  lu  neeeiMrf  lollditf  li  mw  iflTorded 
hf  tba  attractioQ  of  Um  ms,  ud  ilM  moon*!  motion  uounA 
ihtMftk. 


nion  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  moon 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  the  cross  will,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  as  flame,  if  it  be  but  sufficiently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun's  rays 
also  reflected  on  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  >clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet,  it  is  not 
clear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  ^ense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  dark  air, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dense  body 
would  do.  j-  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  casing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flame.  The  uncon- 
fined  rays  of  the  sun,  when  falling  on  faint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  deaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, ean  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  be  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise' 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent.  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
received  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
surface. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls) 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion,  ^ 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  first  percussion  or  impulse.  Satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  «*that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  natuie  we 
have  these  two  crossways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws ;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  bttt  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it.  Fraeastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in- 
anity upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  first  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  tiiat  the  air  has  some  effiect,  yet, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

*  Ratlwr  tbt  MftmetloB— Che  tky  or  ftlr,  however,  r^fheta  the 
Mue  rsjre  oTUf M. 

f  The  poliihed  mrtkee  of  the  glaie  eeoiee  the  reflection  In 
thli  case,  and  not  the  air ;  and  a  bat  or  other  blafck  furftiet 
pat  behind  the  window  In  the  day  time  will  enable  theglate 
to  reflet  dIatlncUjr  for  the  fame  reason  i  namely,  that  tl  e 
reflefted  rayt  are  not  mixed  and  coaftieed  with  those  trans* 
milted  ftom  the  other  side  of  the  wisdow. 
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outers  we  may  take  ibis  instance  of  the  cross : 
namely^  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
stiff,  or  eyen  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  iq  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  air's  being  collected  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  In  its  ex- 
tremities. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
pawerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  observe  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;  there  axe  two  cross  ways 
before  us,  with  regrard  to  this  nature.  This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed,  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  which  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.  Tlie  school, 
however,  and  common  opinion^  only  consider  the 
first  effort.  For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they  assert  that  flame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupying  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that  thence  proceeds  the  motiop  in 
question.  In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  sufficient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert.  They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal  of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
Necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  Qame  before  it  be  generated.  And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  great  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fleiy 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature ;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable, as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame ;  namely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre:  so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict  takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  it  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
charcoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
pscapiilg,  as  tar  also  as  it  can*  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances^  and  water  are  expanded  by  heat,)  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by  inrisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used:  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances, 


such  as  sulphur  and  camphire,. naphtha,  and  tiia 
like,  and  their  compounds,  Which  take  fire  more 
readily  and  easily  than  gunpowder,  if  left  to  them- 
selves ;  (and  this  shows  that  the  effort  to  patch 
fire  does  not  of  itself  produce  such  a  prodigious 
effect;)  the  other  of  substances  which  avoid  and 
repel  flame,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  see  that 
when  they  are  cast  intdthe  fire  the  aqueoue  spirit 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  is  pro- 
duceid,  which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  part, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  is  mm 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  which  is^not 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  inflammation,  nearly  equals  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  expan- 
sion, and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  to 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  transitory 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momentaneous  extinction. 
For  to  us  the  nature  of  flame  does  not  appear  to 
be  fixed  or  settied,  but  to  be  generated  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instant  extin- 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  which 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  contipuance  to 
the  same  mass  of  flame,  but  to  a  continued  success 
sion  of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  that 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  This 
is  easily  shown  by  remoymg  the  food  or  source  of 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goea  out.  We  have 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  this 
nature.  This  momentary  nature  either  arises  from 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  own 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  'vio- 
lence from  the  contrary  natures  which  surround  ' 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  ma^  therefore,  adopt  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  height 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  the 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensive,  its 
vertex  is  more  lofty.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  the 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  not 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees'by  the 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flange,  there- 
fore, is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  source, 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  from  the  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resembles  aa 
inverted  pyramid;  because  the  air  admits  the 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame ;  for,  let  no  one 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  since  they 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  acen- 
rate,  if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  of 
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different  colours.  Take,  therefore,  a  email  metal 
sconce,  and  place  a  lighted  taper  in  it,  then  put  it 
in  a  baein,  and  poor  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow; 
observe,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
colour,  for  flames  do  not  mix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
a  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it.  If  the  latter  result  be  observed, 
^  it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinues positively  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  the  air. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  instances  pf  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  enlightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  divorce 
as  the  fifteeenth  of  our  prerogative  instances. 
They  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
most  common  occurrence.  They  differ,  however, 
from  those  subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
stances ;  for  the  instances  of  divorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  con- 
crete substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst  the  hostile  instances  point 
out  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
They  differ  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
because  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  us 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
false  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derived 
from  obvious  facts:  so  that  they  add  ballast 
and  weight,  as  it  wore,  to  the  understanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
four  which  Telesius  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
same  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  dispovered  between 
them.  Air  is  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
|tot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swift  and  active,  and 
Its  substance  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
there  are  many  similar  examples. 

Again,  let  the  required^  natures  be  eorporeal 
nature  and  natural  action.  The  latter  appears 
incapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 
may  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  drawe 
the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth :  to  which  we  may  add  other 
actions  which  operate, at  a  distance.  For  such 
action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 
not  in  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 
and  distances.  There  is,  therefore,  some  one 
moment  of  time  and  some  Interval  of  spalls,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  Is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creating  ihe  motion.  Our  con- 
sideration, then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  bodies,  so  that  the  powei 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  suc- 
cession and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body;  or  whether 
there  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space  1  In  the  case  of  the  rays 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  pther  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance^  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  more  so  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.  But  the  magnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifferent  me- 
dium, jmd  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.  But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme^ 
diate  body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space 
without  any  body,  since  it  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intermediate  bodies.  Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action : 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso- 
phize according  to  the  senses.  For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  Ume  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.  For  a 
corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exciting 
or  generating  natural  action. 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instances 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the. general  term 
of  instances  of  the  lamp^  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  are  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those,  of  the  understanding,  (which  are 
tme  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  th^  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more  abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
sneoessfol. 

The  first  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  porrect  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  matters  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  as, 
for  the  roost  part,  are  only  observed  in  their  ter- 
mination, or  in  periods.  The  fourth  snpply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fifth  excite 
their  attention  and  observation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  subtilty  of  things.  We  will  now 
prooeed  to  speak  of  them  singly. 
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39.  In  the  sixteenth  rank,  then,  of  prerogative 
nstances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the 
d*njr  or  gate,  by  which  name  we  designate  such 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  of  the  senses.  It 
18  obvious,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  regard  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  must  seek  principally  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold ; 
either  to  enable  it  to  perceive  objects  not  natural- 
ly seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distance, 
or  to  Glee  them  more  accurately  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remove  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  give  no  further  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  invisible  minutie  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.  By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate  form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalculae,  as  well  as  their  previously  invidible 
colour  and  motion.  It  is  said  also  that  an  appa^ 
rently  straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil, 
is  discovered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  very 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Men  have  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonour  on  those  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.  For  the 
microscope  is  only  of  use  for  minute  objects ;  and 
Democritos,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
ed for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies — and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  their  utility.  For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  a  net,  and  the 
latent  minutie  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  thingrs 
could  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in- 
tercourse may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) 
between  ourselves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  are  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  knot  or  constellation  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case:  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


planetary  orbits  (as  they  are  tenned)  are  not 
quite  destitute  of  other  starg,  bat  that  tiie  heaven 
begins  to  glitter  with  stars  before  we  arrive  at  the 
starry  sphere ;  although  they  may  be  too  amall  to 
be  visible  without  the  telescope.  By  the  telescope, 
also,  we  can  behold  the  revolatioDa  of  smaller  stan 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
there  are  several  centres  of  motion  among  the 
stars.  By  its  assistance,  also,  the  irregolarity  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  moon's  surface  is  more 
clearly  observed  and  determined,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  sort  of  selenography.  By  the  telescope  we  see 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  other  similar  phenome- 
na ;  all  of  which  are  most  noble  discoveries,  is 
far  as  credit  can  be  safely  given  to  demonstrations 
of  this  nature,  which  are,  on  this  aocoant,  veiy 
suspicious,  namely,  that  experiment  stops  at 
these  few,  and  nothing  further  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  the  same  method,  among  objects 
equally  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  instances  of  the  third  kind  in  measur- 
ing rods,  astrolabes,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  gruide  the  sight.  If  then 
be  other  instances  which  assist  the  other  senses 
in  their  immediate  and  individual  action,  yet,  if 
they  add  nothing  further  to  their  information,  they 
are  not  opposite  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we 
have  therefore  said  nothing  of  them. 

40.  In  the  seventeenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances  we  will  place  et'/tn^  instances,  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  tribunals,)  because  they  cite  those 
things  to  appear,  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 
We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  invoking  instances, 
and  their  property  is  that  of  reducing  to  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  objects  which  do  not  imme- 
diately fall  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  either  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies;  or 
because  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  senses ;  or  because  they  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike  the  senses;  or 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  their  acting 
upon  the  senses ;  or  because  the  impression  is  too 
violent ;  or  because  the  senses  are  previously  filled 
and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  a&  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  new  motion.  These  remarks  apply 
principally  to  sight  and  next  to  touch :  which  two 
senses  act  extensively  in  giving  information,  and 
that  too  upon  general  objects,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  inform  us  only,  as  it  were,  by  their  im- 
mediate action,  and  as  to  specific  objects. 

There  can  be  no  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  in  the  first  case,  unless,  in  the  place  of  the 
object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  account  of 
the  distance,  there  be  added  or  substituted  some 
other  object,  which  can  excite  and  strike  the 
sense  from  a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  by  fires,  bells,  and  the  like. 

In  the  second  case  we  effect  this  reduction  by 
rendering  those  things  which  are  concealed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  and  which  cannot 
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easily  be  laid  open,  evident  to  the  senses  by  means 
of  that  which  lies  at  the  surface,  or  proceeds  from 
the  interior;  thus  the  state  of  the  body  is  judged 
of  by  the  pulse,  urine,  &o. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
must  be  obtained  from  every  quarter  in  the  inves- 
ligation  of  things.  There  are  many  exainples. 
It  is  obvious  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extremely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  reduc- 
tion therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  necessary  in 
every  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  and  which 
it  seems  to  clothe.  This  spirit  being  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  the  body  con- 
tracted and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it,  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  it 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organizes  it,  and  the  like.  All  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  th^ 
enclosed  spirit  at  first  increases,  and,  as  it  were, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
modified  them,  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
escapes  with  them.  This  formation  and  increiase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  something  is  lost 
in  quantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
previously  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changed,, 
for  the  spirit  itself  has  no  weight.  The  departure 
or  emission  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  thie  rust 
of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  Uie  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
and  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,  the  tan- 
gible parts  also,  which  consequently  protrude ; 
whence  arises  rust,  and  the  like.  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  substance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissures,  con- 
tractions, shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
produced.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, skins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

•Riwt  Is  now  well  known  to  be  a  ehymlcal  combination 
of  nxycen  with  th«  mMal,and  the  nieUl  when  ra<it)r,a<rqulrea 
additional  weight.  The  theory  of  aplrlu  to  which  Bacon  frt- 
quently  recurs  i«  very  obscure,  especially  as  applied  to  loani- 
inate  oiijerts.  If  is  theory  as  to  the  fmeratlon  of  animals,  is 
deiiired  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  possibility  of  spon- 
tnnemifl  ireneration,  (as  it  was  termed.)  8«e  the  next  para* 
(raph  but  on«. 


but.  If  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  b}  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily  <;ontracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained^ 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenaciotis 
bodies,)  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  flow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums, 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heat, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt- 
ing others,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  the 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitated  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit,  the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble parts  themselves,  afW  the  spirit's  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retained 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  and  exercises  itself 
within  its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts, 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  wherever  it 
leads  them ;  then  follows  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganic body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  ren- 
dered sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  first  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  effects  of 
life  in  animalcule  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
the  egcrs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  substance, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restrained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  ,  parts, 
80  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  mod^l  them  like 
wax. 

Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im 
portent  and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (-as  uncon- 
nected spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  all  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  atoimals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that'  the  more  refined  tissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  virible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Onr  information, 
therefore,  ronst  here,  also,  be  derived  ftom  reduc- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  most 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  formations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  same  body,  and  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion^ 
or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  tho 
quantity  of  matter  relative  to  the  dimensions  ot 
each.  For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  true, 
than  the  twofold  proposition,  "That  nothing 
proceeds  from  nothing,"  and  *»  that  nothing  is 
redneed  to  nothing,'*  but,  that  the  quantum,  ot 

*  Limus  at  hie  dnrescit,  «t  hiee  iit  cera  liouescU 
Uno  eodemque  hgnl^Firg.  Ed,  rUL 
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Bum  total  of  matter,  is  constant,  and  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
*'  that  out  of  this  given  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies  ;*'  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air.  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  given  Content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  griven  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something 
can  proceed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scarcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  which  are  taken  in 
various  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  msty  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  ex^ct, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  suph  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quanUty  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  up  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  however,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  have  made  a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weight,  in  which  we  have  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies :  a  very  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  tlieory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  revealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  variety  of  tangi- 
ble bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  close,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,)  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  So  limited  is  nature,  or*  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  have  also  thought  it  deserving  our  industry, 
lo  try  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or  pneumatic  bodies  to  tangible  bodies;  which 
we  attempted  by  the  following  contrivance.  We 
took  a  vial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  vessel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
quent evaporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
vial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  which,  by  our  table, 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  leHB  quantity  of 
Q>atter  in  a  given  spac?,  than  all  other  tangible 


bodies  which  are  compact  and  not  hollow.  Th^ 
we  noted  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and 
vial.  We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing  about 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  air  out  of  it,  z» 
completely  as  possible,  and  until  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  met.  We  first,  however,  rubbed  the  blad- 
der gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight,  by 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.  We  tied  the  blad- 
der tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  vial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  waxed 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tightly,  and 
then  placed  the  vial  on  some  hot  coals  in  t  bnu 
zier.  The  vapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilated 
and  become  aeriform  by  the  heat,  gradually 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  every 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  removed  the  vial  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  cracked 
by  the  cold :  we  also  pricked  the  bladder  imme- 
diately, that  the  steam  might  not  return  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confound  the 
proportions.  We  then  removed  the  bladder^  and 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  yrhxch  remn'R* 
ed ;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  ha^*  ^eea 
converted  into  vapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  and 
then  examined  how  much  space  had  been  occu* 
pied  by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  vial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  band  had 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  in  the 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results ;  from  which 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  converted  and 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hundred 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  cold, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  sensible  from  its 
weakness*  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  the 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  above  ;*  for  the 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceived  by  the 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  the 
air.  Nor,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  air  in  itself  visible,  but  the  air  when  ex- 
panded depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  It^  which  is  the  first  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixture 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagin- 
ous, or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parts  they  contain; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  butter, 
cheese,  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  like  t 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  hf  artificial 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  not 
immediately  perceptible,  is  nevertheless  discover- 
ed by  the  various  motions  and  efforts  of  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  have  laboure4 
hard  in  distillations  and  artificial  separations,  but 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  expe- 
riments now  in  use;  their  methods  being  mere 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  industrious 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  without 
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any  imitation  or  rivalry  of  nature,  but  rather  by 
Tiolent  heata  and  too  ener^^tic  agents,  to  the  de- 
struction of  any  delicate  conformation,  in  which 
principally  consist  the  hidden  virtues  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
attend  to  or  observe  what  we  have  before  pointed 
out ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qualities  are  superinduced 
by  the  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
effect  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
the  comfpound.  Hence  arise  mo^t  extraordinary 
fallacies.  For  the  mass  of  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for  instance,  did  not 
exist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this  division  ;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  of  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
sought  after. 

With  regard  to  the  fiflh  cause  of  objects  escap- 
ing our  senses,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
sense  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
is  time.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swif^,  as  not  to  b&  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  perceived 
at  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
is  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
accumulation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
ceptible from  its  velocity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
to  a  proper  investigation  of  nature. 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
the  sensible  sphere,  either  by  removing  the  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening' its  ef- 
fects by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
may  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object ;  or  by 
the  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  direct 
impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  ease,  where  the  senses  are  so 
overcharged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scarcely  occurs,  except  in  the  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  not  of  mnch  eonsequenee  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject  Let  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  sufiiee  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  naturally 
within  its  compass. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  redaction  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  senses  of  man,  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
ceed those  of  man:  as  (with  regard  to  some 


^scents)  to .  that  of  the  dog,  and  with  regard  to 
light  existing  imperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illumined  from  any  extranpous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Tc!esius  has  well  observed 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  ibr  the  most  part  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals ;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  which 
does  not,  in  all  probability,  proceed  from  their 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  any  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni- 
versal reasoning  and  philosophy. 

41.  In  the  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  class  the  instances  cf  the  road^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
gradually  continued  motions  of  nature.  This 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observa- 
tion, than  our  senses';  for  men  are  wonderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  finished  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirous  of  examining  and  <  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  of  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  rather 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour,  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  first  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull- 
ing up  every  day  seeds  whieh  have  be^n  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  break,  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit;  then  hdw  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  little  at  the  sam«> 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  stifl^;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  these  fibres,  some  downwards  foi 
roots,  others  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  the  earth  open 
and  more  yielding  on  one  side,  and  the  like. 
The  same  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch 
ing  of  eggs,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro 
cess  of  animation  and  organization,  and  what 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  the 
white  of  the  egg,  and  the  like.  The  same  mat 
be  said  .of  the  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  am- 
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mala  from  putrefaction ;  for  it  would  not  be  bo 
humane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, by  cutting  the  fetus  from  the  womb ;  but 
opportunities  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  abortions, 
animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  the  like.  Na- 
ture, therefore^  must,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
being  more  easily  observed  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  contemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
as  carried  on  by  night,  from  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light.  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
served in  wine,  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  very 
different  again  from  that  observed  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like ;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  them  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
through  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. But  we  merely  mention  this,  intending 
to  treat  of  it  more  at  large  and  more  closely  when 
we  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  here  treat  of  things  themselves,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

43.  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  class  aupplcmerUary  or  substitu- 
tive instances,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient^ and  we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  which  entirely  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  accurate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  which  would  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatively  and  in  degree ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness  of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on :  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
fire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation. 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  judgment. 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  percepti- 
ble operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
the  consideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies.  There  appears  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween bodies  and  their  sources  or  support.  Now, 


the  source  of  flamd  seems  to  be  oil  and  fat;  that 
of  air,  water,  and  watery  subetaiices ;  for  flame 
increases  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  mnd  air  over 
that  of  water.  One  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  senses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in  general 
escapes  the  senses.  But  oil  and  water  mix  very 
imperfectly  by  composition,  or  stintng,  whilst 
they  are  exacUy  and  nicely  mixed  in  he^,  blood, 
and  the  parts  of  animals.  Something  similar, 
therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  mixture  of  flame 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spirits 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Again,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfeet 
mixtures  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  composi- 
tion, as  whether  they  easily  incorporate  with  each 
other,  or  there  be  rather  (as  an  example)  certain 
winds  and  exhalations,  or  other  spiritual  bodies, 
which  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  but  only 
adhere  to  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops,  and 
are  rather  broken  and  pounded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  with  it;  this  can- 
not be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  other  aerifonn 
substances,  on  account  of  the  ranty  of  the  bodies, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  be 
conceived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  through  water,  and 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  smoke;  lastly,  in 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  above 
representation  in  this  respect  is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  spi- 
rituous substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then, 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  substituted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sup- 
plementary instances,  that  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  them,  when  appropriate  instances 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  we  would 
have  it  understood,  that  they  are  also  of  great 
use,  when  the  appropriate  instances  are  at  hand, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  by 
them;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length, 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instances,  which 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  different  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  understanding,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  whence  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instances  of  Demo- 
critus.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  understand- 
ing of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of 
nature,  so  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 

*  AUuding  to  Uf  theory  of  atom. 
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to  attention,  obserraUont  and  proper  inquiry :  as, 
for  instance,  that  a  Uttle  drop  of  ink  should  be 
drawn  out  into  so  many  letters ;  that  silver  merely 
gilt  on  its  surface  should  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire ;  that  a  little  worm,  such  as 
you  may  And  on  the  skin,  should  possess  both  a 
apirit  and  a  varied  conformation  of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whole  tub  of  water 
with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk  or  aroma  should 
imbue  a  much  greater  extent  of  air  with  its  per- 
fume ;  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  articulate  words  should  be  conveyed 
in  all  directions  through  the  air,  and  even  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  wood  and  water,  (though  tliey 
become  much  weakened;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distinct^ 
ness  and  velocity ;  that  light  and  colour  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
solid  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  with  so 
great  and  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  refracted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag- 
net should  attract  through  every  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact;  but  (what  is  still 
more  wonderful)  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
action  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  of  articulation,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  &c.,  besides  cold 
and  heat,  and  magnetic  attractions ;  all  of  them, 
I  say,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  from 
each  other,  as  if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage  set  apart  for  it,  without  infringing 
against  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  these  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
"wont,  not  witliout  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  such  instances. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  we  have  pointed  out,  one 
action  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
different  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
due and  extinguish  each  other;  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  does  that  of  the  candle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  voice,  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  effect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction. 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instances 
which  assist  the  senses,  and  which  are  principal- 
ly of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses.  But  our  whole 
labour  terminates  In  pract;ce,  and  as  the  former 
is  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
subject.  The  following  instances,  therefore,  will 
be  those  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice. 
Thev  are  compreh'^nded  in  two  classes,  and  are 
•even  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  practical  instances.    Now,  there  are 


two  defects  in  practice,  and  as  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practice  is  either  deceptive 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (espe- 
cially after  a  diligent  examination  of  natures,)  on 
account  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powers  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  time,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ; 
and  if  these. four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligentiy  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  be 
beautiful  in  theory^  but  are  of  no  effect  in  practice. 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class, 
mathematical  instances  and  instances  of  measure. 

Practice  is  laborious  either  from  the  muUituda 
of  instruments,  or  the  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stances requisite  for  any  given  work.  Those  in- 
stances, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  of  most  conse- 
quence to  mankind,  or  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  tiiree  instances  relating  to  this  class 
the  common  name  of  profntima  of  benevolent 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discuss  these 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  with  them  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances. 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the  rod 
or  rule,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  practice  that  these  should  be 
understood  and  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigated ;  not  only  to  prevent  deception,  but 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  efficient. 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powers,  and  bring  the  distance,  as  it  were,  nearer, 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powers  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies ;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  External  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exercise  their  efl^acy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastiy,  the  objects  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  con- 
tact with  their  organs. 

Other  powers  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  than  men  suspect; 
this  happens  (to  take  every  day-instances)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bubbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  hu- 
mours from  above,  and  the  like.  The  magnetic 
power  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magneta,  are  attracted  together,  actk  within  a 
definite  and  narrow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  power  emanating,  from  the  earth,  a  little 
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below  Its  surface,  and  affecting  the  needle  in  its 
polarity,  it  must  aot  at  a  great  distance. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  magnetic  force,  which 
acts  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  tiie  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  proba- 
ble from  the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which 
occur  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  must 
ell  operate  at  very  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
tako  at  very  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances,  as  they  report  of  the  naphtha  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  docs  also  celd,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  are  borne  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  strike  them  with  cold 
from  a  distance.  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis- 
sion) act  at  remarkable  distances ;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plants, 
or  rosemary  and  marjorum  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensive  distances. 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  definite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature: 
60  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  vigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers,  or  the  favourable  or  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  observed.  We 
most  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  motions, 
such  as  missiles,  projectiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits. 

Some  motions  and  virtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance ;  namely,  such  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  contact,  and 
again  act  with  less  force  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
cfleclive  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  from 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye,  to 
romove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  force 
it  into  a  corner  of  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  pupil.  Still,  though 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  distinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  from  the  object  meet  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye.    In  old  persons,  the 

*  Obf^rvo  th«  approiimation  to  Newton'i  theory. 


eye  sees  better  if  the  object  be  moTed  a  little 
farther,  and  not  nearer.  Again,  it  is  certain,  that 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is  not  so  violent  at  too 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  afterwards.*  Sneh  art 
the  observations  to  be  made  on  tiie  measure  of 
motions  as  regards  distance. 

There  is  another  measure  of  motion  in  space 
which  must  not  be  passed  over^  not  relating  to 
progressive,  but  spherical  motion:  that  is,  the 
expansion  of  bodies  into  a  greater,  or  their  eoa- 
traction  into  a  lesser  sphere.  For,  in  oor  measort 
of  this  motion,  we  most  inquire  what  degree  of 
compression  or  extension  bodies  easily  and  readily 
admit  of,  according  to  their  nature,  and  at  what 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it,  so  as,  at  last,  to  bear 
it  no  farther ;  as,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  com- 
pressed, it  allows  a  certain  compression  of  the 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increased,  the  air  does  not  suf- 
fer it,  and  the  bladder  is  burst 

We  have  proved  this  by  a  more  delicate  ezpe^ 
riment.  We  took  a  metal  bell,  of  a  light  and 
thin  sort,  such  as  is  used  for  salt-cellars,  and  im- 
merged  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  the 
air  contained  in  its  interior  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  had  first,  however, 
placed  a  small  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
over  which  we  placed  the  bell.  The  result  was, 
that  if  the  globe  were  small,  compared  with  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  air  would  contract  itself, 
and  be  compressed  without  being  forced  out,  bat, 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the  air  readily  to  yield  to 
it,  the  latter  became  impatient  of  the  pressure, 
raised  the  bell  partly  up,  and  ascended  in  bob- 
bles. 

To  prove,  also,  the  extension  (as  well  as  the 
compression)  which  air  admitsx)f,  we  adopted  the 
following  method.  We  took  a  glass  egg^  with  a 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  we  drew  out  the  air  by 
violent  suction  at  this  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
hole  with  the  finger,  immersed  the  egg  in  water, 
and  then  removed  the  finger.  The  air  being  con- 
strained by  the  eflfort  made  in  suction,  and  dilated 
beyond  its  natural  state,  and,  therefore,  striving 
to  recover  and  contract  itself,  (so  that  if  the  egg 
had  not  been  immersed  in  water,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound,)  now  drew 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  air 
to  recover  its  former  dimensions.^ 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  rare  bodies  (such  as 
air)  admit  of  considerable  contraction,  as  has 
been  before  observed  ;  but  tangible  bodies  (such 
as  water)  admit  of  it  much  less  readily,  and  to  a 
less  extent.  We  investigated  the  latter  point  by 
the  following  experiment. 

We  had  a  leaden  globe  made,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  pints,  wine  measure,  and  of 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  to  support  considerable 

♦  Query. 

t  This  patfo^e  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  external  at 
mosphere,  which  forces  the  water  into  the  egg,  was  not,  in 
Bacon'f  time,  undentood. 
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pressure.  We  poured  water  into  it  through  an 
aperture,  which  we  afterwards  closed  with  melted 
lead,  as  soon  as  the  globe  was  filled  with  water, 
80  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.  We 
next  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  with  a  heavy 
hammer,  which  necessarily  caused  th&  water  to 
occupy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  solid 
of  greatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  use  of 
a  mUl  or  press,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 
submit  to  a  greater  pressure,  exaded,  like  a  fine 
dew,  through  the  solid  lead.  We  then  computed 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 
reduced,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 
a  degree  of  compression  when  constrained  by 
great  violence. 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  wood,  and  metals,  admit  of  much  less, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping 
forward,  or  other  efforts;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
hammering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  which, 
together  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  observed 
and  examined  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
either  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
son, as  opportunity  permits. 

46.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  cf  the 
course,  which  we  were  also  wont  to  call  water 
instances;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
water  hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
stead of  those  with  sand.  They  are  such  as 
measure  nature  by  the  moments  of  time,  as  the 
last  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
all  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  but  still  in  determined  mo- 
ments, well  ascertained  by  nature.  Even  those 
actions  which  appear  to  take  efifect  suddenly,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
found  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  the  return 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
place  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  %bb 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.  The  sailing 
of  ships,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  projectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  computed.  With  regard  to  heat, 
we  see  that  boys  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  burned ;  and  conjurors,  by 
quick  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
filled  with  wine  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
out spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
stances. The  compression,  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
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In  the  explosion  of  several  cannon  at  once, 
(which  ^re  sometimes  heard  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  heard  before  that  of  the  most  distant. 
Even  in  sight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  is  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a.  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  its  figure  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sight. 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited  in  us  a  most  marvellous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whether  the  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  little  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  well  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomers  in  parallaxes.*  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavenly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  (as  far  as  regards  any  great  diflerence  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quently completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occa- 
sioned by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served  at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
miles)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  lio  doubt,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think- 
ing men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  from  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  most  with  us,  however,  is,  that  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  measures  of  time. 

It  is  not  merely  the  absolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  this  latter  is  of  great 
use  and  application.  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  fire-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  air  before 
the  flame,  which  was  behind  it,  could  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  greater 

*  Thif  !■  a  ainfular  approiimiitfoii  to  Ramer'a  dtecovtry  of 
Itmt  beini  required  for  tlie  propagation  of  Ufbt. 
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velocity  than  sound.  We  perceive,  also,  that  vi- 
sible images  are  received  by  the  sight  with  greater 
rapidity  than  they  are  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  violin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
double  or  triple,  because  the  new  image  is  received 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Hence,  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  appear  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  borne  rapidly  along  at  night,  appears  to  have 
a  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Galileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  supposing  the  earth 
to  move  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
means  the  water,  after  accumulating,  would  at 
intervals  fall  back,  as  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  which  cannot  be  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  tide  taking  place 
every  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our  present  point,  (the  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
remarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  with  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  overthrown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the  reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansion  of  the  gunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  whicii 
would  resist  it,  so  that  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  has  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  por- 
tion  of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  especially  in  such 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whale  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  such  a  mass  of  body, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motion. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  the  principal  foun<» 
dations  of  the  magic  experiments,  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  mass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  of  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 

Finally,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu- 
sion of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent ;  we  have  ex- 
perienced  something  of  the  same  kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  which  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  they  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out ;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  abundant,  let  other  and  fresh  violets 
be  steeped  in  the  vinegar  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
so  strengthened,  that  although  the  violets  have 


not  altogether  remained  there  for  more  than  one 
hour  and  a  half,  there  remuns  a  most  pleaaiof 
perfume,  not  inferior  to  the  flower  itself,  for  a 
whole  year.  It  must  be  obeerved,  however,  thit 
the  perfume  does  not  acquire  its  full  strength,  till 
about  a  month  after  the  infosion.  In  the  distiUa- 
tion  of  aromatic  plants  macerated  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  that  an  aqneous  and  useless 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  water  containing  more  of 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  water  containing  more  of  the 
aroma;  and  many  observatbns  of  the  like  kind, 
well  worthy  of  notice,  are  to  be  made  in  distilla- 
tions.   But  let  these  suffice  as  examples. 

47.  In  the  twenty-third  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  instances    of  quanUh/^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  doses  of  na. 
ture,  (borrowing  a  word  from  medicine.)    They 
are  such  as  measure  the  powers  by  the  quantity 
of  bodies,  and  point  out  the  effect  of  the  quantity 
in  the  degree  of  power.    And,  in  the  first  plaee, 
some  powers  only  subsist  in  the  universal  quan- 
tity, or  such  as  bears  a  relation  to  the  conforma- 
tion and  fabric  of  the  universe.     Thus  the  eartli 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  The  waters  in  the  sea  flow 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  rivers,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sea.    Then,  agrain,  almost  all  pa^ 
ticular  powers  act  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  body.    Large  masses  of  water 
are  not  easily  rendered  foul,  small  are.     New 
wine  and  beer  become  ripe  and  drinkable  in  small 
skins,  much  more  readily  than  in  large  casks.  If 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid,  infusion  takes  place  rather  than  impregna- 
tion, if  in  less,  the  reverse.    A  bath,  therefore, 
and  a  light  sptinkling,  produce  different  effects  on 
the  human  body.    Light  dew,  again,  never  falls, 
but  is  dissipated  and  incorporated  with  the  air; 
thus  we  see  that  in  breathing  on  gems  the  slight 
quantity  of  moisture,  like  a  small  cloud  in  the  air, 
is  immediately  dissolved.    Again,  a  piece  of  the 
same  magnet  does  not  attract  so  much  iron  as  the 
whole  magnet  did.  There  are  some  powers  where 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  of  more  avail; 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  point  pierces  more  readily 
than  a  blunt  one;  the  diamond,  when  pointed, 
makes  an  impression  on  glass,  and  the  like. 

Here,  too,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  a 
vague  result,  but  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion 
of  quantity  requisite  for  a  particular  exertion  of 
power.  For  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
power  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity; 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of  one  ounce,  for  instance, 
would  fall  in  a  given  time,  one  of  two  ounces 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rapidly,  which  is  most  erro- 
neous. Nor  does  the  same  ratio  prevail  in  every 
kind  of  power,  their  difference  being  considerable. 
The  measure,  therefore,  must  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  probability  or  conjecture. 

Lastly,  we  must  in  all  our  investigations  of 
nature  observe  what  quantity,  or  dose,  of  the  body 
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\b  requisite  for  a  ^ven  effect,  and  most  at  the 
same  time  be  gaarded  a^nst  estimating  it  at  too 
much  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-fourth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  placQ  tvretiMng  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  prB- 
dominance.  They  are  such  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance and  submission  of  powers  compared 
with  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  more 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior. 
For  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  com- 
pounded, decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  tlie  bodies  themselves.  We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  of  motions  or  active 
powers,  in  order  that  their  comparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  may  be  rendered  more  clear. 

Let  the  first  motion  be  that  of  the  resistanee  cf 
matter,  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
flagration, weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  to  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thing', and  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
should  either  be  nothing  or  nowhere.  This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  **  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,"  or  they  call  it  a  motion,  «*  to  pre- 
vent the  penetration  of  dimensions."  It  is  use- 
less to  give  examples  of  this  motion,  since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  connttxton,  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  irom 
the  contact  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mutual  connexion  and  contact.  This 
is  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  *<  to  prevent  a 
Tacuum."  It  takes  place  when  water  is  drawn 
up  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  Cupping, 
QT  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  liberty  f  by  which  bodies  strive  to  deliver 
themselves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  the  dimensions 
suited  to  their  mass;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.  Thus,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
water  again  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un- 
dulations of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of 
watches.  An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
compressed  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns, 
which  they  make  by  scooping  oat  elder  branches,  j 


or  some  sucli  matter,  and  forcing  in  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  root,  or  the  like,  at  each  end ;.  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  Uie  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  with  a  report,  and  that 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  or 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.  We  have  examples  of 
their  escape  from  tension,  in  the  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  afUr  suction,  in 
strings^  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion, unless  it  be  long  continued.  The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  *«  from  the  form 
of  the  element;"  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water,  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron, 
lead,  cloth,  parchment,  &c.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.  Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvious  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distinguish  it  correctly  and  clearly ;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confound  this  with  the  two  others 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free^ 
dom  from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter ;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed yielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pene- 
tration of  dimensions,  and,  when  stretched^ 
rebounded  and  contracted  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vacuum.  But  if  the  air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  of  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compres- 
sion would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.  So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  as  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  vacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.  We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert  them  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points  depend 
upon  this)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who,  in  explaining 
his. primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophers)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  Ub^y,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.  For,  in  all  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  the  air,  the  body  is  not  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel- 
ling force.  When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  succession,  the  whole  is 
moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  %»  pn>- 
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gressiye  motion,  in  order  that  the  parts  may,  hy 
this  means,  also,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or 
more  readily  submit.  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  maUer,  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  volume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  Tfor  these  different  terms 
have  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingrly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.  The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instru- 
ments of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  cold.  For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (^s  by 
suction  in  the  glass  egg,)  struggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return,  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  change.  So,  also,  water,  when  con- 
fined by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before,  namely,  more  expanded  ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  condensed  state  of  ice ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
warmth,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  caves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  the  fifth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  continuity.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  con- 
tinuity  of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par- 
tially. In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  steel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interruption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  and  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  exists  in  the  lowest  degree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  such  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  the  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  the  like.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous,  however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contusion,  v^ter  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
Its  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
sinuation. 


Let  the  sixth  be  ihat  which  we  ferm  the  motion 
of  aequimtion^  or  the  motion  of  fieedL  It  is  that  by 
which  bodies  placed  amongst  others  of  a  hetero- 
genous and,  as  it  were,  hostile  nature,  if  they  meet 
with  the  means  or  opportunity  of  avoiding  then 
and  uniting  themselves  with  others  of  a  more 
analagous  nature,  even  when  these  latter  are  not 
closely  allied  to  them,  immediately  seize  and,  as 
it  were,  select  tliem,  and  appear  to  consider  it  as 
something  acquired,  (whence  wederive  the  nanie,) 
and  to  have  need  of  these  latter  bodies.  For  in. 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  metal  in  leaf,  does  not 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  air;  if,  therefore,  they 
meet  with  any  tangible  and  thick  substance,  (snch 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  like,)  they  immediately 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  not  easily  torn  from  it 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  agree 
with  the  air,  which  is  inherent  and  mixed  in  their 
pores.  They  readily,  therefore,  imbibe  water  or 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  of  the  air.  Sugar,  or  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  though  part 
of  it  bo  out  of  the  water  or  wine,  and  at  some 
height  above  it,  will  yet  gradually  absorb  them. 

Hence,  an  excellent  rule  is  derived  for  tba 
opening  and  dissolution  of  bodies.  For,  (not  to 
mention  corrosive  and  strong  waters,  which  force 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  is  more 
adapted,  suited,  and  friendly  to  a  given  solid, 
than  that  with  which  it  is  by  some  necessity 
united,  the  given  solid  immediately  opens  and 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  the  former,  aftd  excludes 
or  removes  the  latter.*  Nor  is  the  effect  or  power 
of  this  motion  confined  to  contact,  for  the  electric 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert  and  others  after  him 
have  told  so  many  fables)  is  only  the  energy 
excited  in  a  body  by  gentle  friction,  and  which 
does  not  endure  the  air,  but  prefers  some  tangible 
substance,  if  there  be  any  at  hand. 

Let  the  seventh  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion o^ greater  eongregation^  by  which  bodies  are 
borne  towards  masses  of  a  similar  nature,  for  in- 
stance, heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth,  light  to 
the  sphere  of  heaven.  The  schools  termed  this 
natural  motion,  by  a  superficial  consideration  of 
it,  because  produced  by  no  external  visible  agent, 
which  made  them  consider  it  innate  in  the  sub- 
stances ;  or,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not  cease, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  since  heaven 
and  earth  are  always  present,  whilst  the  causes 
and  sources  of  many  other  motions  are  sometimes 
absent,  and  sometimes  present.  They,  therefore, 
called  this  perpetual  and  proper,  because  it  is 
never  intemipted,  but  instantly  takes  place  when 
the  others  are  interrupted,  and  they  called  the 
others  adscititious.  The  former,  however,  is  in 
reality  weak  and  slow,  since  it  yields,  and  is 
inferior  to  the  others  as  long  as  they  act,  unless 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  great;  and  although  this 
motion  have  so  filled  men's  minds,  as  almost  to 

*  This  in  one  of  the  most  useful  practical  methods  in  c^y- 
miiujr  at  tbe  present  day 
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have  obscored  all  otbere,  yet  they  know  hut  little 
about  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate. 

Let  the  eighth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  lesser  congregation^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neous parts  in  any  body  separate  themselves  from 
the  heterogenous  and  unite  together,  and  whole 
bodies  of  a  similar  substance  coalesce^and  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thus,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
and  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartar  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  gravity  and 
levity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  desire  of  the  homogeneous  bodies  to  meet  and 
unite.  This  motion  differs  from  that  of  need  m 
two  points:  Ist.  Because  the  latter  is  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ;  whilst  in 
this  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  restraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affinity, 
although  there  be  nd  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
struggle ;  Sdly.  Because  the  onion  is  closer  and 
more  select  For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
which  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
avoid  the  hostile  l>ody,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
which  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  resem- 
blance, come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  is  a  motion  existing  in  all  compound  bodies, 
and  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked  by  the  other  affec- 
tions and  necessities  of  bodies  which  disturb  the 
onion. 

This  motion  is  usually  confined  in  the  three 
following  manners :  by  tiie  torpor' of  the  bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  predominating  body;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  in 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
so  that,  unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented with  their  actual  state,  to  placing  them- 
selves in  a  better  position.  There  are  three 
means  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness: 
heat ;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
beat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
mogeneous substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  says  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards; 
being  only  a  definition  deduced  from  effects,  and 
those  but  partial.  But,  it  Sm  vtakX  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as  they  are, 
are  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  bat  a  mere 
accident,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous parts  to  unite ;  the  heat  then  assists 
them  in  breaking  through  that  sluggishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
t  similar  body,  it  is  most  eonspienona  id  the 


magnet  when  armed  with  ste<)l,  for  it  excites  ki 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo* 
geneous  substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
With  regard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  wooden  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  from  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the 
sluggishness  of  the  wood ;  of  which  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism on  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  spirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whoie,  the 
several  different  parts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (as  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de« 
composition,  owing  to  the  permanent  and  dura- 
ble power  of  the  predominating  and  imperious 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con«' 
gregation,  which  arises  from  external  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaetion.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corruption  of  the  first  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneoQS  parts,  precedes  the  putrefac- 
tion, which  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not  inter* 
rupted,  is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But,  if  (to  come  to  onr 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (which 
is  delleate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  influence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  Station  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated^ 
will,  with  difficulty,  rot  internally. 

We  most  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  indoratioa 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moistQr«, 
which  has  evaporated  into  spirit,  has-  escaped 
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from  a  poroas  body,  (snch  as  wood,  bene,  parch- 
ment, and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  nnited  with  a  greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  consequence ;  and 
this  we  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  motion  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  Tacuum,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  union. 

Union  from  a  distance  is  rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with  in  more  instances  than  are  generally 
observed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solves another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
from  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi- 
rits, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag^ 
netized  iron.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  vfe  mast  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  four  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
magnet  which  sheuld  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetized  iron  to  iron.  52.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  gold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The  communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to,  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
irpn,  without  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quieksilver  and  gold,  so  that  the 
gold  attracts  quicksilver  even  when  made  nse  of 
in  ointment,  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  jin  their  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  grows  white.* 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  motion  of  lesser  congre- 
gation. 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magnetic  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  as  all  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  farther 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  or 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  starry 
sphero  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mass;f  these 
motions  do  not  appear  capable  of  being  classed 
under  either  of  those  of  congregation,  but  to  be, 
as  it  were,  intermediately  and  imperfectly  congre- 
gattve,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance^  or 
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that  which  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, by  which  bodies,  with  a  kind  of  anii 
pathy,  avoid  end  disperse,  and  separate  th«m« 
selves  from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themselves  with 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  this 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  aocidenul  mo- 
tion, necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  the  lesser 
congregation,  because  the  homogeneous  parts 
cannot  unite,  unless  the  heterogeneous  foe  first 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  classed 
separately,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
because,  in  many  cases^  the  desire  of  avoidance 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  union. 

It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odious  to 
particular  senses,  especially  the  smell  and  taste. 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  nose,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sympathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach ;  a  bitter  and  rough  taste 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  the 
head.  This  motion  is  visible  also  in  other  cases. 
Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  endperistasis, 
as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rejeetioa 
of  cold  from  the  regions  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  in 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  For  heat  and  eold,  when  in  small. quanti- 
ties, mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  larger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matched,  they  re^ 
move  and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retain  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  foul  places,  because  they  will  not  unite  and 
mix  with  stinks.  It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man^s 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  from 
the  little  affinity  of  its  parts  with  those  substancest 
so  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itself 
back,  and  its  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob-. 
stacles  is  greater  than  its  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  its  homogeneous  parts;  which  is  what  they 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.  Again,  the 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirits 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  very 
well  with  water.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  and 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  ftame, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilver, 
and  gold.  The  avoidance  of  one  pole  of  the 
magnet  by  iron  is  not,  (as  Gilbert  has  well  ob- 
served,) strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  but  a 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  convenient 
situation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  assimilation^ 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  generation,  by 
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which  latter  tenn  we  do  not  mean  the  simple 
generation  of  integral  bodies,  suoh  as  plants  or 
animals,  hot  of  homogeneous  bodies.  By  this 
motion  homogeneous  bodies  convert  those  which 
are  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  their  own  snbstance  and  nature. 
Thus  flame  multiplies  itself  oyer  yapours  and 
oily  substances,  and  generates  fresh  flame;  the 
air  over  water  and  watery  substances  multiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  vegetable  and 
animal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
plies itself  and  generates  fresh  Nspirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like,  each  of  them  assi* 
milate  some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successive  and  daily  snb- 
stance. For  let  none  rave  with  Paracelsus,  who 
(blinded  by  bis  distillations)  would  have  it,  that 
nutrition  takes  place  by  mere  separation,  and 
that  the  eye,  nose,  brain,  and  liver,  lie  concealed 
in  bread  and  moat,  the  root,  leaf,  and  flower,  in 
the  juice  of  the  earth ;  asserting  that  just  as  the 
artist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,  nose,  hand, 
foot,  and  the  like,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
superfluous ;  so  the  great  artist  within  us  brings 
out  our  several  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.  But  to  leave  such  trifling,  it  is 
most  certain  that  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  well  the  homogeneous  as  organic, 
first  of  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
very  diSTerent,  and  then  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  nature.  Nor  doos  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
animated  bodies  only,  but  the  inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob- 
served of  flame  and  air,)  and  that  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coarser 
parts,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  af- 
terwards is  exhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere**  Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre- 
tion which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
and  which  is  observed  when  mud  grows  into  a 
mass  between  stones,  and  is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
the  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  haid  than 
the  teeth  themselves;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilation, 
as  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Each  of  these  powers,  however,  is  confined, 
although  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  old  age.  Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding 
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motions,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pre-' 
servation  of  their  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  at- 
tempt its  propagation. 

Let  the  twelfth  motion  be  that  of  excttemeni^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name.  It 
18,  like  that,  a  diffusive,  communicative,  transi- 
tive, and  multiplying  motion ;  and  they  agree  re- 
markably in  their  effect,  although  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  action,  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  former  proceeds  imperiously,  and  with  au- 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  proceeds  by  art,  insinuation, 
and  stealth,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  first  vintage  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited  much  less 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metal,  than  in  air, 
on  account  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  incapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  excitement  is  usually  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  conformable  motion, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet,  and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,  cheese,  or  the  human  body ;  not  so 
mnch  from  the  power  of  the  exciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yielding  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteenth  motion  be  th^t  of  imprtmon^ 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diffusive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last.  For  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  assimilation  transforms  the  bodies  them, 
selves,  so  that  if  you  remove  the  first  agent,  you 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which  succeed ; 
thus,  neither  the  first  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
first  conversion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  flame  or  air  next  generated.  So,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  removal  of  the  flrst  agent, 
as  in  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 
heat,  in  the  excited  iron  on  tlie  removal  of  the 
■Mgnety  and  in  the  dough  on  the  lemoval  of  th« 
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leaven.  But  the  motion  of  impression,  although  I 
diffusive  and  transitive,  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re-  | 
moval  of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails  ; 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  also  it  takes  effect  i 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  veiy  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  of  Jupiter,  because 
when  born  they  continue  to  exist ;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generation  of  Saturn,  because 
it  is  immediately  devoured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  2.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  and  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  like  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not  last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberation.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  float  and 
remain  in  the  air  during  the  whole  t'mie,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
One  identical  sound;  but  (he  repetition  of  sounds ; 
which  is  made  manifest  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body ;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  to  be  immovable,  the  sound 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation ;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  after  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the  sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  but  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  eonfigura- 
Hqn  or  pontionf  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocation,  and  configuration 
with  othere,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  motion,  and  has  not  been  well 
investigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appeara  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although  we  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked,  why  theiieavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  or  why 
they  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Beare,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
such  a  question  appeare  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
jfire,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  self-existing  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentbned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribute  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  tne  universe,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  weet  to  taat  be  allowed,  tht  nine  question 


may  be  put,  for  it  must  also  revolve  round  certain 
poles,  and  why  should  they  be  placed  where*  they, 
are,  rather  than  elsewhere  1  The  polarity  «iid 
variation  of  the  needle  come  uMder  our  present 
head.  There  is  also  observed  in  both  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  especially  solids  rather  than 
fluids,  a  particular  collocation  and  position  of 
parts,  resembling  baira  or  fibres,  which  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  since^  without  a  discovery 
of  them,  bodies  cannot  be  conveniently  controlled 
or  wrought  upon.  The  eddies  observable  in 
liquids  by  which,  when  compressed,  they  sno 
cessively  raise  different  parts  q(  their  mass  before 
they  can  escape,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure,  is 
more  correctly  assigned  to  the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  that  of /ranymitticm, 
or  of  passage,  by  which  the  powere  of  bodies  are 
more  or  less  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  medium, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  their 
effective  powera,  and  also  according  to  that  of 
the  medium.  For  one  medium  is  adapted  to 
light,  another  to  sound,  another  to  heat  and  cold, 
another  to  magnetic  action,  and  so  on  with  regard 
to  thd  other  actions. 

Let  the  sixteenth  be  that  which  we  term  the 
royal  or  political  motion,  by  which  the  predomi- 
nant and  governing  parts  of  any  body  check, 
subdue,  reduce,  and  regulate  the  othera,  and  jfbrca 
them  to  unite,  separate,  stand  still,  move,  or  as- 
sume a  certain  position,  not  from  any  inclination 
of  their  own,  but  according  to  a  certain  order,  and 
as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  governing 
part,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dominion  and  civil 
government  exercised  by  the  ruling  pari  over  its 
subjects.  This  motion  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  spirits  of  animals,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
force,  it  tempera  all  the  motion  of  the  other  parts. 
It  is  found  in  a  less  degree  in  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  observed  in  blood  and  urine,  which  are  not 
decomposed  until  the  spirit,  which  mixed  and 
retained  their  parts,  has  been  emitted  or  extin- 
guished. Nor  is  this  motion  peculiar  to  spirits 
only,  although  in  most  bodies  the  spirit  predomi- 
nates, owing  to  its  rapid  motion  and  penetration ; 
for  the  grosser  parts  predominate  in  denser  bo- 
dies, which  are  not  filled  with  a  quick  and  active 
spirit,  (such  as  exists  in  quicksilver  or  vitriol,) 
80  that  unless  this  check  or  yoke  be  thrown  off 
by  some  contrivance,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
transformation  of  such  bodies.  And  let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  our  subject, 
because  we  speak  of  predominance  in  this  clas^ 
sification  of  motions,  which  is  made  entirely 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  investigation  of 
wrestling  instances,  or  instances  of  predomi- 
nance. For  we  do  not  now  treat  of  the  general 
predominance  of  motions  or  powers,  but  of  that 
of  parts  in  whole  bodies,  which  constitutes  the 
particular  species  here  considered. 

Let  the  seventeenth  motion  be  the  tpontantota 
motion  of  rtwdiUiwt  by  which  bodies  having  a 
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tendency  to  move,  an^  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation,  enjoy  their  peculiar  nature,  pursuingr 
themselves  and  nothing  else,  and  seeking  as  it 
were  to  embrace  themselves.  For  bodies  seem 
either  to  move  without  any  limit,  or  to  tend  to- 
wards a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  revolve 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
which  are  favourably  situated,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  move  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  unlimited  motion;  those  which  are  favoura- 
bly situated  and  abhor  motion,  rest.  Those  which 
are  not  favourably  situated  move  in  a  straight 
line,  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  nature.  This  motion 
of  revolution  admits  of  nine  differences;  1.  With 
regard  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bddies  move ; 
2.  The  poles  round  which  they  move;  3.  The 
circumference  or  orbit  relatively  to  its  distance 
from  the  centre ;  4.  The  velocity  or  greater  or  less 
speed  with  which  they  revolve ;  6.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reveree ; 

6.  The  deviation  from  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre ; 

7.  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  poles ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less' distance  of  these  spirals  from  each 
other;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  variation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fects revolution  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  is,  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  have 
Attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
much  more  reasonable  controversy,  peHiaps,  ex- 
ists, (if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth^s  being  fixed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
rather  descends  and  is  communicated  to  the  air 
and  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darts, 
musket  balls,  and  the  ]ike»  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  trepido' 
Hon^  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
astronomers)  we  do  not  give  much  credit;  but  in 
our  serious  and  general  searoh  after  the  tenden- 
cies of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occurs  and 
appeare  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  eternal  captivity ; 
when  bodies,  for  instance,  being  placed  not  alto- 
gether according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
exactly  ill,  constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless, 
not  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  advance.  Such*  is  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  mnst  ne- 
cessarily occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
a  mean  state,  between  conveniences  and  inconve- 
niences; so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
position,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  repulsed,  and 
•gain  continue  to  make  the  attampt. 
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Let  the  nineteenth  and  last  motion  be  one 
which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one;  and  wiiich  we  may  call  the  motion  of 
repose^  or  of  abhorrence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  earth  stands  by  ite  own  weight, 
whilst  its  extremes  move  towards  the  middle,  nut 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pre- 
serve, although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  motion.  But  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  always  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  to  cease  from  motion, 
in  which  respect  they  certainly  appear  active, 
and  attempt  it  with  sufficient  swifbaess  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation  of  this 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  sub- 
stance is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  concocting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  elements  of  the  motions,  tendencies, 
and  active  powere,  which  are  most  univeraal  in 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  tiatural  science 
has  been  thus  sketched  out  We  do  not,  however, 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added, 
and  our  divisions  changed  according  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number ;  in  which  respect  we  do  not  allude 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that «« bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta- 
tion, propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  nature;*' 
or,  that  •«  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  ease  of 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten- 
sive wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo- 
tion,) or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
othere.  For,  although  such  remarks  be  just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  construction, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  claMi- 
flcation  will  suffice,  and  be  of  much  use  in  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powers,  and 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  present  subject. 

For,  of  the  motions  here  laid  down,  some  are 
quite  invincible,  some  more  powerful  than  othere, 
which  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  othere 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  others  are  more  im- 
mediate and  swift,  othere  strengthen,  increase, 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  most  adamantine 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whethet 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  we 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  interdiixed  with 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  Leoctppus  and  !>%' 
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mocritus  for  the  introd action  of  a  tbcquih, 
(namelj)  that  the  same  bodiea  couM  not  other- 
wise comprehend  and  fill  grreater  and  less  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding  of  matter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  the  intenrention  of 
a  Tacuum.  Nor  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  vacuum  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
s)ioQld  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dust  in  vacuo,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  motions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  their 
strength,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistance  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
sapport  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate over  that  of  the  greater ;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  given  weight,  and  so  far  the 
motion  of  liberty  predominates  over  that  of  the 
greater  congregation,  but  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  break,  and 
so  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  over 
that  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  greater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  far  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  charged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
overcomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  grunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphur  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  that  motion  and  the 
motion  of  avoidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  For  wrestling  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  industrious  dili- 
gence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  are  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
real,  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equilibrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
fore) how  far  the  yielding  motions  exert  them- 
6olv«^«  For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  against  his  will,  with  anus  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  strive 
with  all  his  power  to  get  up,  the  struggle  i»  not 
the  less,  although  ineffectual.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  (namely,  whether  the  yieldkig  motion 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  predominaaest 
or  there  be  rather  a  continued  althoogh  an  invisi- 
ble effort)  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  eonconenoe 
of  motions,  althoogh  it  escape  cmr  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets;  whether  a  musket. ball,  at  its  nt- 
most  range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  iscommonly 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  less  force  when 
projected  upwards,' where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  than  when  projected  downwards,  where 
the  motion  of  gravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominance 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion ;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  is  mors 
powerful  than  that  of  gravity,  which  relates  to 
the  intercourse  of  dense  bodies  onl  j*  Again,  the 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  general, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  whsrs 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  weis 
the  case  in  civil  matters ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifth  rank  of  prerogative  iih 
stances,  we  will  place  Miggcfd'iig  instances ;  ssch 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advanta* 
geous  to  mankind ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  human 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  as  are  most  useful  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  appli- 
cation to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  inters 
pretation,  we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenty-sixth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  plaee  the  generally  usrful  in- 
stances. They  are  such  as  relate  to  Tariona 
points,  and  frequently  oecnr.  sparing,  by  that 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  The 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contri- 
vances, will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment. All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  particu- 
lar history  of  each  art.  At  present,  we  v^l  sub- 
join a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods :  1.  By  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs ;  2.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and  the  like;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
place;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6. 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By.  a  seasonable  and 
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proper  alternation,  series,  and  saceession  of  all 
these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them.  ' 

L  With  regard  to  the  first ;  common  air,  which 
if  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
also  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  much 
disturbance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
clude them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
Qsefnl.  The  substance  and  thickness  of  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  placed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  vessels 
by  consolidation,  or  the  latum  tapitntia^  as  the 
eby mists  call  it.  The  exclusion  of  air  by  means 
of  liquids  at  the  extremity,  is  also  very  nseful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  Juices  of 
herbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upon  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
air.  Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
off  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  and  flour.  Wax,  honey, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.  We  have 
sometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  other  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
others.  Grottos  and  subterraneous  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  off  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  are  used  for  granaries.  The  depo- 
siting of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
also  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  having  heard 
of  some  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  Into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
ehance,  carelessness,,  and  forgiBtfulness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
but  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
its  parts.  But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodi^ 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  water,  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur- 
rounded only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
vessel  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
easionally  by  turns.  It  was  of  the  fbllowing 
nature.  A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  formed,  and 
sunk  so  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  tub.  It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (like  a  tripod,) 
being  of  rather  less  height  than  a  man,  so  that 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
put  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.  We  hear  that  some 
tort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  meo  some  distance  under  wat^. 


Any  bodies,  however,  can  easily  be  suspended 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned, 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
riment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti- 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this;  not  only  the  admis- 
sion of  external  air  is  prevented,  (of  Which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  inter- 
nal operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodies  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped ;  since 
profound  alterations  take  place  in  bodies,  wlien 
art  prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre- 
vailed, (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
encloyd  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores.  Men  are  led  into  this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted '  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cqps 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesh.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  *expenment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished, by  which  means  the  water  or  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physicians  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  oh  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fear  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air:  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readily  suffers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree ;  just  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  Small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  compression  and  similar  violence 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  and  other  motions  of  the  same  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projectiles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion,  (for  all  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  every  machine;)  or  in  destroying 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  n 
coarM  difference  of  parts,  as  in  colours ;  for  the 

*  Part  of  the  nlr  Is  expnnded  and  eiicRi>ep,  and  part  it  com- 
■amed  by  die  flame.  When  condensed,  therefi»re,  by  tb« 
cold  application,  It  cannot  ofler  iufRcient  retisnince  to  lli# 
external  atmoephere  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  flesh  from  being 
fbrced  Into  tJM  ghm. 
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colour  of  a  flower  when  whole  differs  from  that 
it  presents  when  bruised,  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  whole  and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taste,  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  bruised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  more  sweet. 
But  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
noble  transformations  and  changes  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,  for  they  do  not,  by  such  means, 
acquire  any  constantly  and  permanently  new 
state,  hut  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
struggling  to  return  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  would  not,  however,  he  useless  to  make 
some  more  diligent  experiments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rarefaction,  when  effected 
X  by  violence,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
This  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
verance, and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  but  thought  6f  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  it  burst  out.  For  we 
ought  to  have  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to'  have  drawn  off  the 
water  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  same  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not^one  so, 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
rendered  constant;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitution  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
eggs;  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  fur  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
tried  whether,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
whether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  would  have  been  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  sealed.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment) that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  because  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  time,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (after  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple  perseverance  should  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  up,  but  other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage,  if  bodies  could  be  endued  with  fixed 
and  constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
VI th  other  similar  effects ;  for  man  is  more  the 


master  of  violent  motions  than  of  any  oth^ 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  our  seven  methods  is  referred 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  art,  cold  and  heat.  Here  man's  power  limps, 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.  For  we  possess  the  heat 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  sun  (as  it  reaches  us)  and  that 
of.  animals.  But  we  want  cold,*  except  such  as 
we  can  obtain  in  winter,  in  caverns,  or  by  sur- 
rounding objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  noon- 
tide heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countries,  increased 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walls.  For 
this  degree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  a 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  furnace,  or 
the  conesponding  degree  of  cold.f  Every  thing 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefied,  dry« 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condensed  or 
soft,  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  it  were,  spuriona 
methods.  Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  should  be 
searched  for  most  diligently,  such  as  may  be  found 
by  exposing  bodies  upon  buildings  in  a  hard  frost, 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  surrounding  bodies 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  places  excavated  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wells, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metals,  by 
immersing  them  in  streams  whi6h  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Chinese 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  masses  of 
which,  made  for  that  purpose,  are  said  to  remain 
in  the  ground  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  heirs  as  a  sort  of  artificial 
mine,)  and  the  like.  The  condensations  which 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  should  also 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts ;  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  in 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  towards 
morning  after  a  frosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapours  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  the 
touch,  there  are  others  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarcely 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instances, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  the 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  and 
inspissating  medicines,  others  the  spirits,  such  as 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  condensing 

*  Hent  enn  now  be  abstraeted  by  a  very  airople  proceat,  till 
the  degree  of  cold  be  of  almost  any  required  intenaHy. 

t  It  ie  imponible  to  compare  a  diRgree  of  heat  with  a  defrea 
of  cold,  without  the  assumption  of  some  arbitrary  teat,  to 
which  the  degrees  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  sentenca 
Bacon  appears  to  have  taken  the  power  of  animal  life  to  aap- 
port  heat  or  cold  as  the  test,  and  then  the  comparison  can  only 
be  between  the  degree  of  beat  or  of  cold  that  will  produce 
death. 

The  sero  most  be  arbitrary  which  divides  eqoally  a  eextala 
dtgfst  oTlMmt  from  a  eartaia  dog  no  of  cold. 
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Aie  spirits,  by  soporifics  or  provocatives  to  sleep ; 
the  one  by  calming  the  motion,  the  other  by 
expelling  the  spirit.  The  violet,  dried  roses,  let- 
tuces, and  other  benign  or  mild  reniedies,  by  their 
friendly  and  gently  cooling  vapours,  invite  the 
spirits  to  unite,  and  restrain  their  violent  and  per- 
turbed motion.  Rose-water,  for  instance^  applied 
to  the  nostrils  in  fainting  fits,  causes  the  resolved 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  recover  thtsmselves,  and,  as 
it  were,  cherishes  them.  But  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, the  spirits  immediately  quit  the  part,  and  np 
longer  readily  fiow  into  it;  but  if  they  be  taken 
internally,  their  vapour,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  contained  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
retreat,  but  cannot  escape,  they  consequently 
meet  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  suffocated ;  although  the 
same  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
secondary  accident,  (the  condensation  which  suc- 
ceeds their  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robust,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tribute  not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  more  easily  frozen  than 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cold  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apothecaries,  who,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  succedaneum,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they  term  it, 
such  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamum,  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon. In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dili- 
gently about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
be  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
other  manner  condensation  can  be  effected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  oold.  Such  conden- 
sations appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
1.  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
ever be  of  some  assistance.  2.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarser,  aAer  the  escape  or  departure 
of  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body ;  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  heating 
and  extinguishing  of  metals,  and  the  like.  3.  By 
the  cohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
of  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  others  less  solid,  as  in  the  return 
of  sublimated  mercury  to  its  simple  state,  in 
which  it  occupies  much  less  spftce  than  it  did  in 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
cleansing  of  all  metals  from  their  dross.  4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.  These  harmo- 
nies are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  since  there  is  liltia  to  hope 


for  from  their  investigation,  unless  the  discovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  WiUi 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and  external  medi- 
cines which  condense  by  harmony,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  as  to 
port,  have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Tercera  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
ros  solis  is  filled  with  dew  ot  noon,  whilst  the  son 
gives  out  its  greatest  heat,  and  all  other  herbs 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  would,  however,  if  true,  bo  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
manna,  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmony  or  peculiarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
Uiat  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leaves,  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  aa 
that  of  mbst  of  the  other  leaves.* 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
means  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heat  are 
examined  and  observed,  whilst  those  of  a  more 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  are,  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  employed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  great  extent, 
as  in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymical  oils ; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  are  hardened,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  escaped,  become  sometimes 
fixed;  the  homogeneous  parts  are  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  agglomerated 
in  a  coarse  lump ;  and  (what  is  chiefiy  worthy  of 
remark)  the  junction  of  compound  bodies,  and 
the  more  delicate  conformations  are  destroyed  and 
confounded.  Bat  the  operation  of  a  less  violent 
heat  should  be  tried  and  investigated,  by  which 
more  delicate  mixtures  and  regular  conformations 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  nature,  and  in  imitation  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instances  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
portions,  and  in  more  delicate  and  varied  positions 
I  than  those  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  But 
'man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
his  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  be 
imitate  in  tpetie,  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  ii 

*  It  mny  oftpo  be  obtMrTed  on  the  leavef  of  the  lime  and 
otiMf  lr««t. 
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tne  rtosalt  of  a  long  process,  bat  crocus  Mar^  is 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  ma]r  be  ob- 
served of  natural  verdigris  and  ceruse.  Crystal 
is  formed  slowly,  whilst  glass  is  blown  immedi* 
ately :  stones  increase  slowly,  whilst  brieks  are 
baked  immediately]^  &c.  In  Uie  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  our  present  subject)  erery  different  spe- 
cies of  beat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
diligently  collected  and  inquired  into;  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  their  rays  be  di- 
rect,  reflected,  or  refracted,  or  condensed  by  a 
burning-glass;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  oveiflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a^  greater  or  leSs  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bal- 
neum  Maris,  and  the  dunghill ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals ;  dry  heats,  such  as  the ! 
heat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
nature  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  effects  and 
operations  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
systematical  inequality  is  in  truth  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  of  generation,  nor  can  any 
great,  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  preci- 
pitate, or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
beat,  from  the  motion,  sleep,  food,  and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metals  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  more 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  reformed 
alchy mists,  who  imagined  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  the  equable  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  forms  and  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been*  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our  models, 
we  may  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instru- 
ments. 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  continu- 
ance, the' very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  We  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the^  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob- 
servable time,  gruarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  the 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  and  adventitious  is 
removed.  The  effects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  those  of  fire.  Wine,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  by 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced  byi 
combustion  so  fine  as  the  uarticles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  ineofporations 
and  mixtures,  which  are  hurried  by  fire,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  continuance;  and 
the  various  conformations  assumed  by  bodies  left 
to  themselves,  such  as  mouldiness,  ^tc,  are  pot  m 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong  heat.  It  is  not,  in  tiM 
mean  time,  unimportant  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  violence  in  the  motion  of  bodies 
entirely  confined.  For  the  confinement  impedes 
the  4)roper  motion  of  the  body.  Qoptinnanoe  ia 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  is  useful  for  separations, 
and  in  one  hermetically  sealed  for  mixtures,  that 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  but  admitting  the  air  for 
putrefaction.  But  instances  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  continuance  must  be  collected  diligently 
from  every  quarter. 

.  V.  The  direction  of  motion  (which  is  the  fifth 
method  of  action)  is  of  no  small  use.  We  adopt 
this  term  when  speaking  of  a  body,  which,  meet- 
ing with  another,  either  arrests,  repels,  allows,  or 
directs  its  original  motion.  This  is  the  casa 
principally  in  the  figure  and  position  of  vessels* 
An  upright  cone,  for  instance,  promotes  the  con- 
densation of  vapour  in  alembics,  but,  when 
reversed,  as  in  inverted  vessels,  it  assists  the  re- 
fining of  sugar.  Sometimes  a  curved  form  er 
one  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  is  required. 
Strainers  may  be  ranged  und^  this  head,  where 
the  opposed  body  opens  a  way  for  one  portion  of 
another  substance  and  impedes  the  rest.  Nor  is 
this  process,  or  any  other  direction  of  motion^ 
carried  on  externally  only,  but  sometimes  by  one 
body  within  another.  Thus,  pebbles  are  thrown 
into  water  to  collect  the  muddy  particles,  and 
syrups  are  refined  by  the  white  of  an  egg^  which 
glues  the  grosser  particles  together  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.  Telesius,  indeed,  rashly  and 
igrnorantly  enough  attributes  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals to  this  cause,  by  means  of  the  channels  and 
folds  of  the  womb.  He  ought  to  have  observed 
a  similar  formation  of  the  young  in  eggs,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  or  inequalities.  One  may  ob- 
serve a  real  result  of  this  direction  of  motion  in 
casting  and  modelling. 

VI.  The  effects  produced  by  harmony  and 
aversion  (which  is  the  sixth  method)  are  fre* 
quently  buried  in  obscurity.  For  these  occult 
and  specific  properties,  (as  they  are  termed,)  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  for  the  most  part 
but  a  corruption  of  philosophy.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  great  expectation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  natural  objects, 
before  that  of  their  forms  and  simple  conforma- 
tions, for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  symmetry 
between  these  forms  and  conformations. 

The  greater  and  more  universal  species  of  har- 
mony are  not,  however,  so  wholly  obscure,  wnd 
with  them,  therefore,  we  must  commence.  The 
first  and  principal  distinction  between  them  is 
this ;  that  some  bodies  differ  considerably  in  the 
abundance  and  rarity  of  their  substance,  but  cof*. 
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retpond  in  their  eonfonnation ;  otiiert,  on  the 
Contrary,  corxespond  in  the  former  and  differ  in 
the  latter.  Thus  the  chymists  have  well  obeenred, 
^at  in  their  trial  of  first  prineiplea,  enlphur  and 
meren^,  as  it  were,  pervade  the  onrverse;  their 
reasoning  about  salt,  however,  is  absurd,  and 
merely  introdaced  to  comprise  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bodies.  In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  fhe 
most  uniyeraal  species  of  natural  harmony  mani- 
fests itself.  Thus  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween sulphur,  oil,  greasy  exhalations,  flame, 
aiid,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  SPtars.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  vapour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, pure  intersidereal  ether.  Yet  do  these  two 
quaternions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  whilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifest  in  many  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metals  agree  in  such 
quantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  vegetables,  &c.,)  but  differ  in  many  respects 
in  conformation.  Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  vary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
of  conformation,  but  range  within  very  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
between  individual  bodies  and  those  which  sup- 
ply them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support.  In- 
quiry, therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  the  climate, 
•oil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
rocks  or  mines ;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  par- 
ticular trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
•8  it  were,  delight ;  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
&c.,  and  theic  different  propriety  and  advantage 
according  to  the  variety  of  soils.  So  also  the 
grafting  and  setting  of  trees  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the  readiness  of  grafting  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  upon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment 1  have  lately  heard  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adopted,)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fhiit 
are  enlarged,  and  the  trees  produce  more  shade. 
The  specific  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  used. 
Thus  the  carnivorous  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feailletans,  the  experi- 
ment having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
human  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
regimen,  although  the  human  will  has  more  poWer 
over  the  bodily  frame  than  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaction  from  which 
animals  are  generated  should  be  noted. 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
subordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above^  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  added  those  that  exist 
between  different  bodie*  and  their  objectSi  and* 


since  these  latter  are  more  apparent,  they  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  observed  and  dili- 
gentiy  examined,  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

The  more  eternal  harmony  and  aversion,  or 
iriendship  and  enmity,  (fbr  avperstition  and  folly 
have  rendered  the  terma  of  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
assigned,  or  mixed  with  fable,  or  most  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to 
allege  that  there  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  because  they  will  not  come  up 
well  when  sown  together,  there. is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulent  and  absorbent  nature 
of  each  plant,  so  that  the  one  defrauds  the  other. 
Again,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  cultivated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro- 
duced and  created  by  those  Juices  which  the  corn 
has  left  and  rejected,  so  that  the  sowing  of  the 
com  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production. 
And  there  are  a  vast  number  of  (Similar  false  as- 
sertions.  As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  ex- 
terminated. There  remains  then  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  borne 
the  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  the 
magnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chymical  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  others  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  9re  so 
few  in  numbers)  is  discovered  in  certain  medi- 
cinea,  which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
ties, (as  they  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbs, 
humours,  di^ases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
phenomena  of  the  moon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  which  may  be  brought  together  by 
an.  accurate  and  honest  selection  from  the  experi- 
ments of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciences.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  inquired  afler,  through  tradition  and  faithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness  and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligentiy  in- 
vestigated. It  is  the  ready  or  difficult  coition  oc 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta 
position.  For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  others  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  best  with  water,  chalic 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  and  aversion  to  mixture  to 
be  alone  collected,  but  others  also  of  the  colloca- 
timi,  distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  when 
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mingled,  and  the  predominance  after  the  mixture 
ifi  complete. 

VII.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  seven  modes  of  action  4  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchange  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  examples  until  some  deeper  investigation 
shall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chain  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatience,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  pracr 
tical  application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  tar  of  the 
generally  useful  instances. 

51.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  the  magical  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
agent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miraculous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
supplies  these  but  sparingly.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  store  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, will  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjecture,  these  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  wriys,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specihc,  and  tiie  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  another,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transferring 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter,  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extremest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in^s  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

52.  Let  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
or  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that,  in  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philosophy.  Seeing,  however,  that 
ourlogic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 

,  in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  catch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
stractions, but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  effects  of  bodiesi 


and  the  determinate  laws  of  their  substanee,  (so 
that  this  science  of.  ours  springs  from  the  nature 
oiF  things,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  mind ;)  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  have  been  continually 
interspersed  and-  illustrated  with  natural  observa^ 
tions  and  experiments,  as  instances  of  our  method 
The  prerogative  instances  are,  as  appears  from 
what  has  preceded,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
are  termed,  solitary  instances,  migrating  instances, 
conspicuous  instances,  clandestine  instances,  con- 
stitutive instances,  similar  instances,  singular  in- 
stances, deviating  instances,  bordering  instances, 
instances  of  power,  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances,  subjunctive  instances,  instances  of  alii- 
ancQj  instances  of  the  cross,  instances  of  divorce, 
instances  of  the  gate,  citing  instances,  instances 
of  the  road,  supplementary  instances,  lancing 
instances,  instances  of  the  rod,  instances  of  the 
course,  doses  of  nature,  wrestling  instances,  sug- 
gesting instances,  generally  useful  instances,  and 
magical  instances.  The  advantage,  by  which 
these  instances  excel  the  more  ordinary,  regards 
specifically  either  theory  or  practice,  or  both. 
With  regard  to  theory,  they  assist  either  the 
senses  or  the  understanding;  the  senses,  as  in 
the  .five  instances  of  the  lamp;  the  understand- 
ing, either  by  expediting  the  exclusive  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  form,  as  in  solitary  instances,  or 
by  confining  and  more  immediately  indicating  the 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migrating,  conspicuous,  ac- 
companying, and  subjunctive  instances;  or,  by 
elevating  the  understanding,  and  leading  it  to 
general  and  common  natures,  and  that  either  im- 
mediately, as  in  the  clandestine  and  singular 
instances,  and  those  of  alliance;  or,  very  neariy 
so,  as  in  the  constitutive ;  or,  still  less  so,  as  in 
the  similar  instances ;  or,  by  correcting  the  under- 
standing of  its  habits,  as  in  the  deviating  in- 
stances; or,  by  leading  to  the  grand  form  or 
fabric'  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  bordering  in- 
stances; or,  by  guarding  it  from  false  forms  and 
causes,  as  in  those  of  the  cross  and  of  divorce. 
With  regard  to  practice,  they  either  point  4t  out, 
or  measure,  or  elevate  it.  They  point  it  out, 
either  by  showing  where  we  must  commence,  in 
order  not  to  repeat  the  labours  of  others,  as  in  the 
instances  of  power ;  or,  by  inducing  us  to  aspire 
to  that  which  may  be  possible,  as  in  the  suggest- 
ing instances:  the  four  mathematical  instances 
measure  it.  The  generally  useful  and  the  magic- 
al elevate  it. 

Again,  out  of  these  twenty-seven  instances, 
some  must  be  collected  immediately,  without 
waiting  for  a  particular  investigation  of  properties. 
Such  are  the  similar,,  singular,  deviating,  and 
bordering  instances,  those  of  power,, and.  of  the 
gate,  and  suggesting,  generally  useful,  and  magic- 
al instances.  For  these  either  assist  and  cure 
the  understanding  and  senses,  or  furnish  our  gene- 
ral practice.  The  remainder  are  to  be  collected 
when  we  finish  our  S3naoptical  tables  for  the  work 
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of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  nature. 
For  these  instances,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
such  prerogatives,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  vul- 
gar crowd  of  instancee,  and  (as  we  from  the  first 
obserred)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the  others.  When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
our  tables,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in  the  table.  And, 
since  mention  must  be  made  of  them  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.  We  must  next,  however,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  their  order  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  faithful 
gruardians,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding ;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- . 
low  an  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  state  of  innocence  and 
his  empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  entirely  and 
utterly  rebellious  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  (<  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,**  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  assuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afibrd  mankind,  in 
some  degree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man*8  daily  wants. 
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FOR  A 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 


A  DESCRIPTION 


OF 

SUCH  A  NAttJRAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  AS  SHALL  BE  SUFFICIENT  AND 

SUITABLY  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BASIS  AND  FOUNDATION 

OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


OtJB  motiye  for  publishing  our  Instauration  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sore  of  something. 
A  similar  reason  induces  us  to  subjoin,  even  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
comprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adjapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is.  next  to  inake  his  appearance.  The  proper 
place  for  this  would  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparatioru  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet  does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
'  requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  our  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  others  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  so  please  God ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding,  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  are  so  scattered,  that 
they  should  be  sought  after  and  imported  from  all 
quarters  by  factors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
t9  the  industry  of  almost  all.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  laying  down, 
with  diligence  and  adcuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
lest,  for  want  of  caution,  otheis  should  waste 


their  time,  and  direct  their  efforts  by  the  example 
of  such  natural  histories  as  are  now  in  use,  thus 
wandering  far  from  our  proposal.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  which  we  have  often  said  most  here  be 
specially  repeated,  namely,  that  if  all  the  talents 
of  every  age  had  concurred,  or  shall  hereafter 
concur,  if  the  whole  human  race  had  applied,  or 
shall  apply  itself  to  philosophy,  and  the  whole 
globe  had  consisted,  or  shdl  consist  of  acade* 
mies,  and  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  learned* 
yet,  without  such  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory as  we  shall  now  recommend,  it  were  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  worthy  of  mankind  should 
have  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  made  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  once  been  prepared  and  drawn  up, 
with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  instruct- 
ive experiments  as  will  occur  or  be  searched  out, 
in  the  course  of  interpretation,  the  investigation 
of  nature  and  of  all  the  sciences  will  be  a  work 
many  years.  This,  therefore,  must  be  done,  or 
the  whole  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  by  this 
method  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  gelia- 
ine  and  active  philosophy ;  and  men  will  at  OQoe 
perceive,  as  if  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  what 
a  difference  exists  between  the  dogmatism  and 
fictions  of  man^s  wit,  and  a  genuine  and  active 
philosophy,  and  what  it  is  to  consult  nature  her- 
self about  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  give  general 
precepts  as  to  completing  such  a  history,  and 
will  then  set  a  particular  species  of  it  before 
men's  eyes,  alluding  occasionally  to  the  end  to 
which  the  inquiry  must  be  adapted  and  referred, 
as  well  as  to  the  subjecft^matter  of  investigation 
itself;  in  order  that,  the  intention  being  well  un- 
derstood and  known  beforehand,  it  may  suggest 
other  points  that  may  have  escaped  us.  To  this 
history  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  First,  or 
Mother  History. 
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APHORISMS. 

I.  Nature  is  placed  in  three  dituations,  and 
subject  to  a  threefold  government.  For  she  is 
either  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regalar 
coarse,  or  she  is  driven  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  obstacles,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moulded  by  human  art  and  labour.  The  first  state 
applies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters ;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
than,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.  But  from  the  labour  and 
eontrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other universe  or  theatre.  Natural  history,  then, 
is  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pretergeneration,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
experimental.  Yet  would  we  not  direct  these 
three  to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself  1  '  So, 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
enough  he  treated  of  together  with  certain  natural 
species,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
separate  them.  Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
guide  us,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
tions and  prolixity  as  mnch  as  fio  method. 

II.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
threefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofbld  in  its 
application.  For  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
selves which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  as  the  ele- 
mentary material  for  philosophy,  and  as-  the  stock 
or  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.  The  latter  is  its  present  ap. 
plication ;  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  was 
never  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrastus,  nor  Dloscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
much  less  the  moderns,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per- 
petually reflect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  plea- 
ffure  or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  preMnI 


time,  be  derived  from  their  narrative,  but  that 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  sach  and  so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themselyes  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  means. 

III.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring great  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  burdened.  There 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  as 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
add  but  little  or  nothing  to  its  valuer 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  quo- 
tations, or  the  suffrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinions,  and,  lastly, 
all  philologioal  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  on  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; and  as  for  Uie  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  like  puerilities,  let  them  be  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  for  building 
houses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  as 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  (hem  off  to  advantage,  but  rather 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  their  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  his 
warehouse.    Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abandanee  of  descriptions,  painted  repre- 
sentations of  species,  and  collections  of  their  va- 
rieties with  whieh  natural  history  is  adorned. 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to  merely 
individual  characteristics,  affording  a  pleasant 
digression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superstitious  narra- 
tives, (I  do  not  say  prodigious,  where  fiiithful 
and  probable  accounts  can  be  obtain^,  but  super- 
stitious,) together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
magic  For  we  would  not  accustom  philosophy 
in  her  infancy,  whose  very  nurse  is  natural  his- 
tory, to  old  wives*  tales.  A  time  may  coma 
(aftsr  a  deeper  intestigatioD  of  naiiire}  when  snsli 
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matters  may  be  lightly  toached  upon,  so  as  to 
extract  and  lay  up  for  use  such  natural  knowledge 
as  may  lurk  in  their  dregs,  but  till  then  they  are 
to  be  put  aside.  In  like  manner,  the  experimento 
of  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoption,  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  derived  from  vulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credulity 
of  both  believers  and  inventors. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  thus  relieved  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  vanities,  which  might 
otherwise  have  hereafter  filled  volumes.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
it  must  be  obvious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  afford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
w^are  Jiouse,  in  which  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
for  amusement,  but  only  to  vint  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
for  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
most  extensive,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
universe.  For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  measure  of  the  understanding,  (as 
has  hitherto  been  done,)  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  actual  representation  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
on  that  littlis  has  ruined  every  thing.  Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natural  history,  into  that 
of  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
divide  the  first  into  five  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
the  sky  and  heavenly  bodies.  2.  Of  meteors  and 
the  reg[ions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  division  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
surface,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
of  comet,  either  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
actual  fact  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.  4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are.  called,  flame  or  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
under  that  name,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.  For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  x}( 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
material,  being  of  a  diversified  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualities,  and  being  of  an 
organized  construction,  such  as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objects,  namely,  metals,  plants, 
and  animals.  We  are  wont,  therefore,  to  call  the 
former  greater  colleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges. The  fourth  part  of  our  history,  then,  is  of 
the  former,  under  the  name  of  elements.    Nor  is 


there  any  confusion  between  this  and  the  second 
or  third  parts,  although  we  have  spoken  of  air, 
water,  and  earth  in  each.  For  in  thje  second  and 
third  they  are  spoken  of  as  integral  parts  of  the 
worlds  and  in  relation  to  the  creation  and  con- 
figuration of  the  universe;  but  in  the  fourth  is 
contained  the  history  of  their  own  substance  and 
nature,  as  displayed  in  the  homogeneous  parts  of 
each,  and  not  referred  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  the 
fifth  part  of  natural  history  contains  the  lesser 
colleges  or  species,  upon  which  alone  natural 
history  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied. 

As  to  the  history  of  pretergeneration,  we  have 
^neady  observed  that  it  may,  with  the  great^t 
convenience,  be  combined  with  that  of  generation, 
including  that  which  is  prodigious  only,  not  naf- 
tural.  For  we  reserve  the  superstitious  history 
of  miracles  (such  as  it  may  be)  for  a  separata 
treatise,  nor  is  it  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
but  rather  later,  when  more  way  shall  have  been 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  divide  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of  na- 
tare's  course  diverted  and  changed  by  man,  or 
experimental  history,  into  three  parts.  For  it  is 
derived  either,  1.  From  the  mechanical  arts;  or, 
2.  From  the  practical  part  of  the  liberal  sciences; 
or,  3.  From  various  practical  applications  and  ex* 
periments,  which  have  not  yet  been  classed  as  a 
peculiar  art,  nay,  sometimes  occur  in  every  day'i 
experience  and  require  no  such  art.  If,  then,  m 
history  be  completed  of  all  these  which  we  have 
mentioned,  namely,  generation,  pretergenera* 
tion,  the  arts  and  experiments,  nothing  appears 
omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it 
were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the  enchanter, 
but  extend  our  march  roUnd  the  confines  of  the 
world  itself. 

V.  Of  those  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
natural  history,  that  of  the  arts  is  the  most  useful, 
since  it  ex^iibits  bodies  in  motion,  and  leads  more 
directly  to  practice.  Besides  this,  it  lifts  the 
mask  and  veil,  as  it  were,  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  generally  concealed  or  obscured  under 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  external  appearance. 
Again,  the  attapks  of  art  are  assuredly  the  very 
fetters  and  miracles  of  Proteus,  which  betray  the 
last  struggle  and  efforts  of  nature.  For  bodies 
resist  destruction  or  annihilation,  and  rather  trans* 
form  themselves  into  various  shapes.  The  great- 
est diligence,  therefore,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  history,  however  mechanical  and  illiberal  it 
may  appear,  laying  aside  all  fastidious  arroganee. 
Again,  amongst  the  arts  those  are  preferable 
which  control,  alter,  and  prepare  natural  bodies, 
and  the  materials  of  objects,  such  as  agriculture, 
cookery,  chymistry,  dyeing,  manufactures  of 
glass,  enamel,  sugar,  gunpowder,  fireworks, 
paper,  and  the  like.  There  is  less  use  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  which  chiefly  consist  in  a  deli- 
cate motion  of  the  hands,  or  of  tools,  such  as 
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weaving,  carpentry,  architecture,  mill  and  dock, 
work,  and  the  like ;  although  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  to  6e  neglected,  both  on  account  of  their 
frequently  presenting  circumstances  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  accurate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitious  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  observed  and  well 
remembered  in  this  whole  collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those  experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  but 
also  those  which  indirectly  occur.  For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
fjrom  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.  So,  again,  the 
circumstance  of  meat  requiring  lees  time  for  salt- 
ing in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
information  to  the  cook  for  preparing  his  meat, 
but  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  efiect  of  cold.  He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fully mistaken,  who  shall  think  that  he  has  satis- 
fied our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
riments of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving each  art  in  particular.  For,  although  we 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  even  tliis,  yet  our 
firm  intendon  is  to  cause  the  streams  of  every 
species  of  mechanical  experiment  to  flow  from  all 
quarters  into  the  oeean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
should  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  out)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances* 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  aphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  only  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  I.  The  most 
common  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  super- 
fluous to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known ; 
9.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters,  (for  to  the 
pure  every  thing  is  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
from  urine  be  of  good  odonr,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  information  from  any  quarter,) 
and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile; 
lastly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  minute,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
observed)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
history  are  not  compiled  on  their  own  account, 
nor  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measdred 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to  other  points,  and  their  influence  on  philosophy* 

VII.  We  moreover  reeommobd  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
duced to  number,  weight,  measure,  and  precise 
definition ;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and 
not  mere  theory ;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
of  phytict  and  mathematiei  that  ganeratao  prac- 


tice. The  exact  return  and  distances  of  the 
planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
pression which  the  air  will  suflfer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
tailed. When,  however,  the  exact  proportiona 
cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  comparative.  Thus,  if  we 
distrust  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mercury  above  the 
moon,  &c.  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  armed  magnet.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate  instances  do  not 
readily  or  often  occur,  but  must  be  sought  after 
as  auxiliary,  when  chiefly  wanted,  in  the  very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casu- 
ally occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  its 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
matters  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or  absolutely  false. 
The  first  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  «« a  report  states,"  or,  •*  they  say,",  or, 
«•  I  have  heard  from  a  person  worthy  of  credit," 
and  the  like.  For  it  would  be  too  laborious  to 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  first  book)  the  correctness  of  the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  errors  of  experi- 
ment, unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however, 
tiiere  be  any  instance  of  greater  importance  than 
Che  rest,  eiUier  from  its  use,  or  Iho  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  should  cer- 
tainly be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  so^ie 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  ^ther  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  Within 
his  own  time  or  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
troot  must  necessarily  have  been  witnessed  by 
many;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  author  were  vuin 
and  trifling,  or  steady  and  accurate  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly, 
those  matters  which  are  false,  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated  and  discussed,  such  as  have  gained 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partiy  owing  to 
neglect,  partly  to  their  being  used  as  poetical 
oofoparisons;-.  for  instance^  that  the  diamond 
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overpowers  the  magnet,  that  garlic  enervates, 
that  amber  attracts  every  thing  but  the  herb  basil, 
&c.  &c.,  all  these  oo^^t  not  to  be  silenUj  re- 
jected,  but  expressly  proscribed,  that  they  may 
never  trouble  science  more. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
traced  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  vene- 
real qualities  attributed  to  the  herb  satyrium, 
from  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  growth  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  every  year, 
which  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  the  twin  roots,  and  is  proved  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
presents;  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  and 
spongy.  This  last  cbrcumirtance  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
shouid  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marvellous,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  tha  plant. 

IZ.  There  now  remain  certain  useful  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  five  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  queries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  but  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  court  further  inquiry.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  1 
whether  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
islands  1  and  the  Fike. 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  allow  free  scope  to  the 
reader^s  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
pf  the  information  derived  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men's  industry  in  searching  for  more 
accurate  methods,  if  such  there  be. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  related,  we  would  by 
BO  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  over,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  and  clearly  set  out,  by  way  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  have  our  first  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  religious  particularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  eveiy 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  volume  of  God*s  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowliness  of  Earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  intersperse  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of- the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
tinents, with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
south,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  per^apst 


near  the  poles.  Canons,  also,  (which  are  only 
general  and  universal  observations,)  are  very  pro- 
perly introduced ;  as  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
that  Venus  is  never  more  than  forty-six  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun,  nor  Mercury  more  than 
twenty-three;  and  that  the  planets,  which  are 
placed  above  the  suo,  move  roost  slowly  when 
farthest  from  the  earth,  those  beneath  the  sun 
most  quickly.  Another  kind  of  observation  is 
to  be  adopted,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  intro- 
dncedt  although  of  no  small  importance ;  namely, 
that  to  a  list  of  things  which  exist,  should  be 
subjoined  one  of  those  which  do  not  exist,  as,  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens,  that  no  oblong  or 
triangular  star  has  been  discovered,  but  all  are 
globular,  either  simply,  as  the  moon,  or  angular 
to  the  sight,  but  globular  in  the  centre,  as  the 
other  stars ;  or  bearded  to  the  sight,  and  globular 
in  the  centre,  as  the  sun :  or,  that  the  stars  are 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  that  there  is  no  quin- 
cunx, square,  or  other  perfect  figure,  (notwith- 
standing the  names  of  the  delta,  crown,  cross, 
wain,  &c.,)  scarcely  in  a  right  line,  excepting^ 
perhaps,  the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion. 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhaps,  assist  the  inquirert 
though  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  believer, 
to  review  all  received  opinions,  their  varieties  and 
sectSf  briefly  and  currently  as  he  proceeds,  just  to 
waken  the  intellect,  and  nothing  further. 

X.  These  will  form  asufiioient  store  of  general 
precepts ;  and  if  they  be  diligently  adhered  to, 
the  laJ>our  of  this  our  history  will  both  be  directed 
immediately  to  its  object  and  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  But  if,  even  thus  circumscribed  and 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  vast  to  the 
feeble-minded r  let  him  cast  his  eyes  upon  our 
libraries,  and  observe  the  codes  of  civil  and  canon 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commentaries  of 
doctors  and  practitioners  on  the  other,  and  see 
what  difiference  there  is  in  the  bulk  and  number 
of  volumes.  For  we,  who  as  faithful  scribes  do 
but  receive  and  copy  the  very  laws  of  nature,  not 
only  can,  but  must  by  necessity  be  brief;  but  opi« 
ntons,  dogmatisms,  and  theory,  are  innumerable 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  onr  work  we  made  men- 
tion of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  nature,  and  observed 
that  a  history  of  them  must  be  completed  before 
we  come  to  the  work  of  interpretation.  This  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  we  reserve  it  to 
onrselves,  not  daring  to  augur  much  from  the 
industry  of  others  in  the  attempt,  until  men  have 
begun  to  be  a  little  more  acquainted  with  nature. 
We  next  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  designation  of 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  however,  by  business,  we  have  only 
leisure  snfiSicient  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  parti 
cularl^istories,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads 
As  soon  as  time  permits,  it  is  our  intention  to 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by  interrogation  in  each, 
mmelyf  aa.  to  the  points  to  be  investigaled  and 
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eommitted  to  writing  In  erery  history,  on  account 
of  their  conducing  to  the  end  in  Tiew,  and  form- 
ing particular  topics ;  or  rather,  (to  borrow  a  me- 
taphor from  the  civilians,)  in  this  great  action  or 
cause,  which  has  been  conceded  and  institnted 


by  special  favour  and  divine  providence,  and  by 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominion  over  nature,  let  us  examine 
nature  and  the  arts  themselves  upon  interroga* 
tives. 


A  CATALOGUE 

or 

PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS, 


I.  A  History  of  the  Heavenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Configuration  of  Heaven  and 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Earth  and  its 
Parts;  or,  a  Cosmdgraphical  History. 

S   A  History  of  Comets.  • 

4.  A  History  of  Igneous  Meteors. 

5.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Coruscations. 

6.  A  History  of  Winds,  Sudden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

8.  A  History  of  Clouds  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
Air  above. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Suns  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
bf  Halos,  of  the  different  Colours  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diversity  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies  to  Uie  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  vision. 

10.  A  History  of  Rains,  common,  tempestuous, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

II.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-fVost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

19,  A  History  of  all  other  Substances  which  h\\ 
or  are  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
rated in  upper  Air. 

13.  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder. 

14.  A  History  of  the  Air  as  a  whole,  or  relatively 
to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

15  A  History  ofWeatbers  or  of  tiie  State  of  Tem- 
perature throughout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti- 
cular Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year;  of 
Floods,  Heats,  Droughts,  and  the  like. 

16.  A  History  oiUie  Earth  airf  Sea,  of  tfaeirj 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela- 
tively to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  tiiey 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nar^ 
row  Indentations,  the  History  of.  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  Thp  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sea,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  greater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  that  is,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Earth,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulsions  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  in- 
roads of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  Eruption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of  Water  fVom  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographic^  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountains,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  likei 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provmoes, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

90.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  Undulations,  and  other  Motions  of  the 
Sea. 

SI.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  the  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 

Tiki  following  are  HUtoriei  of  the  Imger  Mimu 

in  Naium* 
99.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodies. 
93.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  ita 
CoofigvntioB* 
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24.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Substanoe*  not  its 

Configuration. 
35.  A  History  of  the  £arth,  and  its  Varieties  in 

its  Substance,  not  its  C9nfiguration. 

The  following  ore  Histories  of  Species. 

26.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver ;  of  Mines,  Veins,  ^nd  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

27.  The  History  of  Quicksilver. 

28.  A  History  of  Fossils ;  as  vitriol,  sulphur, &c. 

29.  A  History  of  Gems ;  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
&c. 

30.  A  History  of  Stones ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, flint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet. 

33.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossil  nor  vegeta- 
ble ;  as  salts,  amber,  ambergris,  &c. 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Metals  and 
Mmerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parts,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
licayes,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  ot  Exu- 
dations, &c. 

35.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms,  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Genera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

Tlie  following  are  Histories  cf  Man, 

41.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem- 
bers of  Man ;  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
Frame,  his  Countenance  zxA  Features;  and  the 
varieties  of  these,  acco^dingto  nation  and  cli- 
mate, or  any  minute  diversities. 

43.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Members  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  History  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man ;  as  of  flesht  bones,  membranes,  £cc. 

45.  A  History  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  x>f  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Feces,  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally.  Nails,  and  the  like. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Faculties  of  Attraction^ 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expalsion;  the  Forma- 


tion of  the  Blood ;  the  Assimilation  of  Nou- 
rishment to  the  Frame,  the  Conversion  of  th«i 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  Spirits,  &c. 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  and  Involuntary  Mo 
taons ;  as  the  motions  of  the  heart,  the  motions 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  the 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  mixed  nature, 
between,  natural  and  voluntary;  respiration, 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  &c. 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions ;  as  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  motions 
of  the  eyes,  tongue,  jaws,  hands,  fingers,  of 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

52.  A  History  of  different  Habits  of  Body,  of  hX 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  called,) 
&c. 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Gee- 
tation  in  Utero,  Birth,  &c.- 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nouriishment  of  Man^  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  itsTarieties,  according  to  nations,  or  minor 
differences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Augmentation  and  Growth 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole',  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Infancy, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  Longevity, 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  according  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

58.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  History  of  Diseases,;  their  symp- 
toms and  signs. 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Cure,  Remedies 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Diseases. 

61.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
,  preserve  the  Body  and  Healths 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  be- 
long to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  &c. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Regi- 
men. 

64.  A  History  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History. 

66.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  erence  to  Me- 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  &c. 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odours. 
73.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  its  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Venery,  as  a  Species  of  Touch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

7£.  A  History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  general. 
77.  A  History  of  the  Passions;  as  anger,  love 
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78.  A  History  of  tlie  Intellectual  Faculties ;  the  Co- 
gitative Faculty,  Fancy,  Reason,  Memory,  &c. 

79.  A  History  of  Natural  Divination. 

80»  A  History  of  Discernments ;  or,  Dlscrimiaa- 

tions  of  Occult  Qualities. 
61.  A  History  of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 

yient  to  it ;  of  the  Shambles,  of  Aviaries,  &c. 
83.  A  History  of  Baking,  and  the  Prepara^on  of 

Bread,  and  the  subservient  Arts,  as  grinding 

meal. 

83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  Milkmeats. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Unguents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person ;  Shavin?,  Perfuming,  &c. 

91.  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canvass, 
Cotton,  Hair,  and  other  thready  Substances, 
and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Feathers. 

96.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
yient  to  it. 

97.  A  History  of  Dyeing. 

98.  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  and  the 
Arts  subservient  to  it. 

99.  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 
too.  A  History  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101.  A  History  of  the  Lapidary  Art ;  or  of  Stone- 
cutting. 
103.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  Tiles.    .. 

103.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

104.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations. 

105.  A  History  of  Working  in  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
stances, and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

108.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &c. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
ings, Seals,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &o. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 
113.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113.  A  History  of  Carpeting,  and  Manufactures 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brushing,  &c. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  Pasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &c. 

116.  AH  istory  of  Gardens. 

117.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

118.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  musketa,  projectile  engines,  ba- 
lists,  machines,  &c. 

12QU  A  History  of  the  Nautical  Art,  and  the  Trades 

and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 
131.  A  History  of  Gymnastics,  and  of  all  Kinds 

of  Exercise  used  by  Man. 
133.  A  History  of  Riding. 

133.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

134.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Men. 

135.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artifip 
cial  Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &c. 

126.  A  History  of  Salle. 

137.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Mar 
chines  and  Motions. 

138.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

HtiiorUs  alio  (f  pure  MathemaUcM  ought  to  be 
written^  although  they  be  rather  Observatiom 
than  Experimenti, 

139.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Numbers. 

130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggest  tfiat,  as  bany 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening  contains  maiay  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  to  the  meehanieal 
arts  as  «pch,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  ton- 
tribute  to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
matters  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  tlie  cases  arise. 
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THIRD  PART 
OF  THE  IKSTAUEATIG. 


NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORT, 

TO  SERTE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOI^Y: 
<m, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE; 
BKQi»  TBI  mu  fABT  ot  xa  iiBumuxio  lum^ 


TO 
TQE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

SON  AND  HEIR  TO  THS  HIGH  AND   MIOH^  KINO  JAMES. 

I  HUMBLY  present  unto  your  highness  the  first-fruits  of  our  Natural  History;^  a  thing  exceedin^^ 
littU  in  <}uantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  willing^ 
'shall  ensue.  For  we  have  bound  ourselves,  as  by  a  vow,  every  month  that  God  ^hall  of  his  good- 
ness please  (whose  glory  it  sets  for&,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  life,  to 
.  set  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  prove  more  or  less. 
Others  may  peradventure  (moved  by  our  example)  be  moved  to  the  like  industry ;  especially  when 
Ifaey  shall  clearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natural  history  which  is  good  and  well  set 
out,  axe  the  keys  both  of  sciences  and. wo^ks.    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Your  hlghness's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Fran.  St.  Alban. 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES  AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED  FOR  THE 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


Tex  History  or  Wikds. 

Turn  HiSToay  or  Dbivsity  and  Rarity,  as 

LIKEWISE  or  Coition   and  Expansion  or 

Matter  by  Spaces. 
The  History  or  Heavy  and  Light. 


Thb  History  or  ths  Sympathy  and  Antipa- 
thy or  Things. 

The  History  or   Suij>hur,  Mercury,  and 
Salt. 

The  History  or  Life  and  Death. 
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FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OP  PIQLOSOPHY: 
EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 

WHIGS  IS  TBS.  THIED  PART  09  TBB  nrSTAtTRATIO  KAOIIA. 


Men  are  to  be  entreated,  advised,  and  adjured, 
even  by  tbeir  fortanes,  to  submit  their  minds  and 
seek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
likewise  to  cast  away  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  hope  but  for  slender 
and  small  fruits  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and 
approved  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
acquired  and  made  up.  For  what  would  these 
shallow  brains  of  men,  and  these  potent  trifles 
havel  There  were  among  the  ancients  nume- 
rous opinions  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
Philolaos,  Xenophanes,  Heraolitus,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Zeno,  and 
others.  All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
as  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  fables ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  and 
some  again  most  harsh.  But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools'  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  have  they  not 
quite  ceased :  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
rine,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Campanella,  did  set  foot  upon  tiie  stage,  and 
acted  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
any  elegant  argument  or  subject.  But  do  we 
wonder  at  these  things,  as  though  auoh  sects  and 
opinions  might  not  in  an  Infinite  number  arise  in 
all  ages  ?  For  neither  is  there,  nor  ever  will  be 
any  end  or  limit  for  theee  things.  One  snatches 
at  one  thing,  another  is  pleased  with  another; 
there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  sight  of  any  thing ;  every 
one  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 
sures of  his  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
cave;  the  more  sublime  wits  more  acutely, 
and  with  better  success;  the  duller  with  less 
success,  but  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since, 
by  the  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  scienoes  are  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  whieh 
they  have  set  down,  imposing  them  upon  old 
men,  and  instilling  them  into  young.  So  that 
now  (as  Tully  cavilled  upon  Cesar't  OQnsulship) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  riseth  by  an  ediot,  and 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  truth  for  authorityf 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  con- 
venient for  our  present  use,  but  banisheth  those 
which  are  better.  For  we  both  suffer  for  and 
emulate  our  first  parents'  sin;  they  desired  to  bs 
like  unto  God,  and  their  posterity  much  more ; 
for  we  create  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and 
command  it.  We  must  have  all  things  to  be  so 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis- 
dom, nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themselves  | 
ndther  can  I  say  whifeh  we  rest  most,  our  wits  or 
the  things  themselves :  but  certainly  we  set  the 
stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  images  upon  God's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,  again  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tures, that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
cause we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  humility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reve- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  im 
men,  or  care  to  release  them  out  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  truth  ia 
natural  things,  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  the  underetanding,  men  are  to  be  agaia 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off,  or,  at  leasts 
laying  aside  for  a  while  the  flying  And  prepos» 
terous  philosophies,  whieh  have  set  the  theset 
before  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  before  sdi4 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum- 
bly, sad  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  and 
^m  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  stop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicely  and  en- 
tirely. This  is  ihe  speech  and  language  that 
went  out  into  all  the  ends  ef  the  world,  and  s«f 
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feted  not  in  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  this,  and  becoming  children  again,  and  in- 
fants, not  scorn  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  searching  out  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  labour,  but  let  them 
persist  and  go  on,  and  even  die  in  the  quest  of  it. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  our  Instauration  we  baye 
placed  the  Natural  History  (such  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  our  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  present  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediately.  For,  although  in  our  Or- 
ganon  there  are  many  things  of  especial  conse^ 
quence  io  be  finished,  yet  we  think.it  fitting  ratiier 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
stauration in  many  ftings,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few ;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fervency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds 
of  men,)  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  at- 
tJBhipted,  not  to  be  now  attempted  in  vain.  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
namely,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  eon- 
itant  wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
such  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  Qur  Organon,  and  approve  of  it  ?  yet  hath 
he  nothing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  If  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  effected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  disputation,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosoever  it  1^)  might  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we  remit  him, 
as  indeed  we  do,  to  natural  history,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  gravelled,  or  sticks  in  the 
mire ;  it  is  pot  his  intention,  he  hath  no  time,  nor 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ;  yet  we  must  not  desire 
to  have  men  cast  off  old  things  before  they  have 
gotten  new.  But  after  a  copious  and  faithful  his- 
tory of  nature  and  arts  is  gathered  anid  digested, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and  laid  open  before  men's 
eyes,  there  is  no  small  hope  that  such  great  wits 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  (such  as  have  been 
in  ancient  philosophers,  and  are  at  this  day  fre- 
quent enough,)  having  been  heretofore  of  such 
efficacy,  that  they  could,  out  of  cork,  or  a  little 
shell,  (namely,  by  thin  and  frivolous  experience,) 
build  certain  little  boats  for  philosophy,  gallant 
enough  for  art  and  structure,  how  much  more  gal- 
lant and  solid  structures  will  they  make  when 
they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  stuff  enough ; 
and  that,  though  they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  than  make  use  of  our  Organon's  way,  which 
(in  our  opinion)  is  either  the  only,  or  the  h^st 
way.  So  that  the  case  stands  thus :  our  Orga- 
non (though  perfect)  could  not  profit  much  with- 
out th)B  Natural. History;  but  our  Natural  His- 
tory, without  the  Organon,  might  much  advance 
instauration,  or  renewing  o(  sciences.  Wbeze- 
fore,  we  have  thought  it  best  and  most  advisedly 
to  fall  upon  this  before  any  thing  else.  God  ^  the 
maker,  preserver,  and  renewer  of  the  universe, 
guide  and  protect  this  work,  both  in  its  ascent  to 
his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of 
man,  through  his  gpod  will  towards  man,  by  his 
only  begotton  Son,  God  with  us ! 


THE  RCJLE  OF  THIS  PRESENT  HISTORY. 


Thodop  w^  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part 'of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
el  History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
dow  n  mdre  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
ef  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  add^  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natures ;  of  which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place.  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  first  class;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
•nd  some  other  things:  of  these  we  have  made 
a  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  to  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  ehoice;   those,  namely,  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  was  most  of  weight,  or  for 
abundance  of  experiments  most  conveni^at,  or 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  the  discrepancy  of  titles 
among  themselves,  most  open  to  examples.  In 
each  title,  afVer  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  preface, 
we  presently  propound  certain  particular  topics 
or  articles  of  inquisition,  as  well  to  give  Tight  to 
the  present  inquisition,  as  to  encourage  a  future. 
For  we  ai«  master  of  questions,  but  not  of  things ; 
yet  we  do  not,  in  the  history,  precisely  observe 
the  order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  an 
aid  and  assistance  should  prove  a  hindrance. 

Hie  histories  and  experiments  always  hold 
the  first  place;  and  if  they  set  forth  any  enume- 
ration* and  series  of  particular  things,  they  are 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are  taken 
upaevorBlly* 
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Seeing  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
tentimes fail  us,  especially  those  which  give 
light,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
anderstanding  may  be  informed  of  the  true 
causes  of  things,  we  g^ive  precepts  of  new  expe- 
rihients,  as  far  as  we  can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  means  is  left  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
come  into  this  way  1  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
quaint  and  subtile,  that  there  maybe  no' error, 
•Mid  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweave  monitions 
and  cautions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fanciest  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exoreism  or  spell. 

We  join  thereunto  our  obsenrationa  upon  hia- 
tory  and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
tha  nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments*  or,  as  it  were, 
radiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rather  supposing  .what  may  be,  than 
positively  defining  what  is. 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  nilat,  but  movable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
offer  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those  things  which 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  offer  to  man's  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men's  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometimes  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  things  impossible,,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  found  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men's  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  such  as  are  next  to  them,  and  have  most 
affinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  uid  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  de- 
spicable preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  com- 
mentations, and  rules. 


THE 
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The  winds  gave  wings  to  men;  for  by  their 
■iiistance  men  are  carried  up  through  the  dr  and 
tj;  not  through  the  air,  indeed,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
and  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
world  is  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
which  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  whieh  ia 
the  seat  and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
eleanse  both  it  and  the  air;  but  they  make  the  sea 
liartlul,  which  otherwise  is  harmlets,  neither  are 
they  some  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hart. 
They  are,  without  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  np 


great  and  vehement  motions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hiddep  things.  Neither  is  that  to  -be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  ia  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  any  of  the  six  daya^ 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  actn- 
ally,  but  aflerbom,  by  the  order  of  the  creation. 
Sod 


PARTICULAR  TOPICS  j 


OB, 


ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  CONCERNING  THE  WINDS. 


The  BAinei  of 

DcsoRiBi  or  set  down  the  winds  accordjng  to 
the  seaman's  industry;  and  gire  them  names 
either  new  or  old,  so  that  you  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
ci4iiar  or  free.  I  call  them  general  which  always 
blow ;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  peculiar,  those  which  blow  most 
commonly ;  ftee  winds,  those  which  blow  indif- 
ferently or  at  any  time. 

General  wiiidi. 

2.  Whether,  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  1 

Prectoe  or  fixed  winds. 

3.  What  winds  are  apniyersary  or  yearly  winds, 
returning  by  turns.;  and  in  what  countries  ?  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  flowing  of  the  sea  1 

Attending  dr  peculiar  whida. 

4.  What  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  summer  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
bruolal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  morning,  which  to 
noon,  which  to  the  evening,  and  which  to  the 
nighir^ 

5.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  1  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those  which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
of  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Freewinda. 

3.  Whether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
of  heaven  1 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  own 
qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
some  moistening  and  dissolving ;  some  drying  and 
Mitringent;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy, 


and  peradventure  stormy;  ftome  disperse  the  clouds, 
and  are  clear. 


DIven  qwUtlea.of  i 

7.  Inquire,  and  giye  account,  which  are  the 
winds  of  all  tiie  forenamed  sorts  or  kinds^  and 
how  they  vary,  according  to  tite  regions  and  places* 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  winds: 
either  they  are  thrown  and  cast  down  from  abore, 
or  they  spring  out  of  the  earih,  or  they  are  madcl 
up  of  the  very  body  of  the  air. 

Loctt  begtaalnsa  of  windi. 

8.  According  to  these  three  beginnings  inquire 
concerning  winds;  namely,  which  ^are  thrown 
down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  re- 
gion of  Ae  air ;  which  breathe  out  of  the  con- 
cayities  of  the  earth,  whether  they  break  out 
together ;  or  whether  they  breathe  out  of  the  earth 
imperceivably,  and  scattering,  and  afteiwards 
gather  together,  like  rivulets  into  a  river.  Finally, 
which  are  scatteringly  engendered  from  the  swell- 
ings and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  air? 

Neither  are  the  generations  of  the  winds  ori- 
ginal only,  for  some  there  are  also  accidental, 
namely,  by  the  compression  or  restraints  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  pereussions  and  repercussions  of  it. 

Accidental  generations  and  prodacUont  of  wtnda. 

9.  Inquire  concerning  these  accidental  genera- 
tions of  winds ;  they  are  not  properly  generations 
of  winds ;  for  they  rather  increase  and  strengthen 
winds,  than  ptoduce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  communis  of  winds.  There 
are  also  certain  rare  and  prodigious  winds,  such 
as  are  called  tempests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms* 
These  are  above  ground.  There  are  likewise 
some  that  are  subterraneal  and  under  grounid, 
whereof  some  are  vaporous  and  mercurial,  they  are 
perceivable  in  mines;  some  are  sulphurous,  thejr 
are  sent  out,  gettiag  an  issue  by  earthquakes,  or 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  mountains. 

Extraordinary  wiada  and  sudden  blasts. 

10.  Inquire  concerning  such  rare  and  prodi- 
gious winds,  and  of  all  miraculous  and  wonderful 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  several  sorts  of  winds,  let  the  inqui- 
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thion  pa8»  to  tlioM  thin^  which  eontribnto 
towards  the  winds,  (for  we  will  so  express  it, 
because  the  word  efficient  signifies  more,  and  the 
word  concomitant,  less  tiian  we  mean,)  and  to 
those  things  which  seem  to  raiaSi  or  to  q^pease 
the  winds. 

TUiiin  ramrfboUnf  or  maktaf  (brtlwwiBdi,  a]»4  retail^ 


11.  Inquire  sparinglj  concerning  astrological 
considerations  of  winds,  neither  cars  then  for  the 
over-corions  schemes  of  the  besTeii,  only  do  not 
neglect  the  more  manifest  obsenrations  of  winds 
rising,  about  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  about 
the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries,  or  conjunctions  of 
planets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
on  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

13.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bute or  make  for  winds,  what  the  earthquakes, 
what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
with  another  ?  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diversity  of  Taponrs  and  exhala- 
tions contributes  towards  the  winds  1  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  1  and  how  far 
the  nature  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials 1 

1 1.  What  those  things  which  are  here  upon  the 
earth,  or  are  there  done  do  contribute  towards  the 
winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolnttons  of 
snow  upon  them;  what  those  masses  of  ice 
which  swim  upon  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 
place;  what  the  differences  of  soil  and  land ;  (so 
it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 
woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 
which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 
the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
the  firing  of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  np 
of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 
of  guns,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 
great  cities,  and  the  like  I  These  ^ings  and  acts 
of  ours  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 
they  may  do. 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings, 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
and  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
let  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
and  continuance. 

The  boaoda  of  wiiidfl. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 
tains to  which  the  winds  do  not  resch ;  or  Whether 
clouds  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move,  when  the  wkids  at  the  same  time 
blow  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  of  thS  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  winds  take  up  at  once,  and  within  what 
Voimds  they  blew.     As,  for  connpley  if  the 


south  wind  blew  in  such  a  place,  whether  it  be 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  the  north 
wind  blew  ten  miles  offi  And,  contrariwise, 
into  how  narrow  and  straight  bounds  the  winds 
may  be  redaeed,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  it 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  4one 
in  some  whudwinds.  , 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  very  much, 
ordinary,  or  HtUe  time,  winds  use  to  continoe, 
and  then  slack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and  die. 
Likewise,  how  the  rising  and  beginning  of  winds 
useth  to  be;  what  their  languishing  or  cessation 
is,  whether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  1 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  inqui* 
sition  pass  over  to  the  succession  of  winds,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  respect  of  rain  and 
showers;  for  when  they  lead  their  rings,  it  were 
ppetty  to  know  the  order  of  their  dancing. 

SuccewioM  of  winda. 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  ot 
observation  concerning  the  successions  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  tiie  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  have 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  is  f 

SO.  Inquire  concerning  the  succession  and  the 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  the 
rain^ 

81.  Whether,  after  a  csrtaiii  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  hegin  anew ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
longi 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  lei  the  in* 
quisition  pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motions 
of  the  winds  are  compretiended  in  seven  inqui* 
sitions ;  whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heaven ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward, 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental  mo- 
tion of  compressions  or  restraints.  There  ren^ain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  the  sixth,  of 
conflict  or  skirmish;  the  seventh,  in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

Dlven  motioiM  of  the  wtndf . 

23.  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  clouds ;  so  is  their 
progress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  vehement  north- 
em  urind  which  blew  at  York  such  a  day,  do 
blow  at  London  two  days  after. 

98*  Omit  not  the  inquisition  of  onddatioD  ^ 
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winds.  We  call  oadulation  of  winds  that  motion 
by  wbioh  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  space  of 
time,  rises  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water; 
which  turns  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearingr  of  them  in  houses;  and  you  must  so 
much  Ihe  rather  mark  the  difierences  of  undula- 
t\pn,  or  of  furrowing  between  the  water  and  the 
air,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  wants  the 
motion  of  gravis  or  weighty  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  waves  rising  in  the  water. 

24.  Inquhre  carefully  concerning  the  conflict 
and  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  reverberate^  winds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa- 
tions, and  alterations  they  produce  in  the  body 
of  the  air  1 

25.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  sa9ie 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  us  t  For 
it  hath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes 
the  xsloudp  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather^ 
cock  upon  a  steeple  stands  another.  Also,  that 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  strong  gale, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm* ; 

26.  Make  an  exact  particular  description  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dragons, 
duels  with  winds,  &c. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

or  the  power  of  winds. 

28.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur- 
rents or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back, 
putting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concemipg  plants  and  in- 
sects, bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  &nd  mil*^ 
dews. 


30.  What  they  effect  coi^eeming  purging  or 
cl6[irmg^  {ind  Infecting  of  the  air,  in  plagues,  sick- 
ness, and  diseases  of  beasts. 

5 1 .  What  they  efieet  concerning  the  conveying 
to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spiritual,  as  sounds, 
rays^  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  us  on 
to  the  causes :  lor  prognostics  do  either  show  us 
the  prepnnitions  of  things,  before  they  be  brought 
into  action ;  or  the  beginnings  before  they  appear 
to  the  sense. 

Profaottiei  of  wiadi. 

33.  Let  all  manner  of  good  prognostics  of  winds 
be  careful Jy  gathered  together,  (besides  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  far 
they  are  to  be  inquired  after,)  andlet  them  either 
be  taken  out  of  meteors,'  or  waters,  or  instincts  of 
beasts,  or  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  close  up  the  inquisitioB,  with  inquiring 
after  the  imitations  of  winds,  either  in  natural  or 
artificial  things. 

ImiiUtioM  of  wiodt. 

33.  Inquire  of  the  imitatioixs  of  winds  in  te- 
tural  things ;  such  as  breaths  enclosed  within  the 
bodies  ofliving  creatures,  and  breaths  within  the 
receptacles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  artificial 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  in 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  kc. 

Let  tlie  heads  or  articles  be  such.  Neither  is 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quantity  of  expenence  that  we  have.  But,  as  in 
civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  interro- 
^tories  the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon;  but  what  the  Witnesses  can  answer 
he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  us 
in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  after  nt 
endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 


T%e  Names  cf  fVinds. 

To  the  tint  article. 

Wb  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 

number^  in  their  order  and  d^rrees  than  by  their 

own  antiquity ;  this  we  do  for  memory's  and  per^ 

^Mcnity^s  sake*    But  we  add  the  old  words  also. 


beeanse  of  the  assenting  voices  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  {though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  thingSt 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  but  under  such  names 
as  themselves  have  used.  Let  die  general  divi 
sion  be  this:  let  cardinal  winds  be  those  which 
blow  from  comers  or  angles  of  the  worid ;  send* 
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eardinal,  those  which  blow  in  the  half-wards  of 
those ;  and  median  winds,  those  which  blow  be- 
tween these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
blow  betwixt  these  half-wards;  let  thoee  be  celled 
major  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  dlnsions :  the  lesser  medians  are 
all  the  rest.  Now  the  particnlar  dirision  is  that 
which  follows : 

Ctrtlnal.    North. 

North  and  by  east. 
Med.  MaJ.  North-north-eaat,  or  aqallo. 

Northeast,  and  by  north,  or  neaea. 
flemkard.  North^aat. 

North-aast  and  lny  east. 
Med.  MiJ.  Eaa^north•«ast,  or  csclaa. 

East  and  by  north. 
Cardinal.   East,  or  subsolanus. 

East  by  south. 
Med.  BfaJ.  East-soath-eaat,or  Tnltariva. 

8o«th-east  and  by  east. 
Bemkaid.  South-east. 

South-east  and  by  south. 
Med.  MaJ.  South-southeast,  or  phsnleiaa. 

South  and  by  east. 
Cardinal.   South. 

South  and  by  west. 
Med.  M^.  Souch-eouth-west,  or  llbonotna. 

Sooth-west  and  1^  south. 
Semkard.  South-west,  or  libs. 

South«west  and  by  west. 
Med.M^.  West-south-west,  or  afrieus. 

West  and  by  south. 
Cardinal.    Weet,  or  (hTonlus. 

West  and  by  north. 
Med.  M^.  WestJiorth-west,  or  corns. 

North-west  and  by  west 
Semkard.  North-weaC 

North-west  and  by  north,  or  thrasclaa. 
Med.  M^.  North-nofth-west,  or  elrehis. 

North  and  by  weat. 

<  There  are  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  soath-west,  olympias, 
the  north-west,  sc jron,  the  south-east,  hellospon- 
tius,  the  east-north-east,  fbr  these  we  cars  not. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  given  oonstant  and 
fixed  names  of  winds,  according  to  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  regions  of  the  heavens :  we  do 
not  set  much  by  the  comments  of  anthorsy  since 
the  authors  themselves  have  little  in  them. 

t^ee  Windt. 
To  the  sixth  artkle. 

1.  There  is  not  a  region  of  the  heaven  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  yon 
4ivide  the  heaven  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horizon,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  every  one  of  them. 

S.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
never  rains,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom;  but  there 
is  no  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
that  frequently. 

Oemral  W%nd$. 
To  the  seeond  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  experiments  are 
plain ;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  sseiog  that  (especially 
Vol.  m— 66 


within  the  tropics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It-^is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the  tropics  in  a  free  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
a  breeze)  from  east  to  wwt.  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force,  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow- 
ing, and  partly  by  iu  guiding  the  current  of  thn 
sea,  it  hindereth  seamen  from  coming  back  again 
the  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 
'  S.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
foUoweth  the  sun. 

3.  Our  common  observations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  west;  and  tliat  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft  which  overwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

Ji  Caution,  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  gives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  roost  plainly  amongst  the 
tropics^  by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
makes.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  bloiys  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  ■  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (wherd  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  meke  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very  movable* 
and  in  the  afternoon,  for  at  that  time  ^e  particu- 
lar eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injunction.  Observe  diligently  the  vanes  igad 
weathercocks  upon  the  tops  and  towers  of  church- 
es, whether,  in  extreme  calms,  they  stand  con- 
tinually towards,  the  west  or  not. 

An  Indirect  expetlnent. 

4.  It  is  certain,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  wind  is  drying  and  sharp;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  nourishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
air  moves  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the  same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air, 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry;  but  the 
westemr  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself,  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  dull,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

An  Indirect  experiaent. 
6.  Consider  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowbg  of  waters,  whether  they  move  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  Uie  two  extremes,  heaven  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  is 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  the 
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CauUon.  We  call  the  two  last  experiBMnto  in- 
direct, because  they  do  directly  ahow  the  thing 
which  we  aim  at  but  by  consequence,  which  we 
alao  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  direct  ezperi^ 
menta. 

Injunction.  That  the  breeze  blows  plentifiiUy 
between  the  tropics,  is  most  certain ;  the  eaase 
is  very, ambiguous.  The  cause  may  be,  beoanse 
the  air  mores  according  to  the  heaven;  bat  with- 
out the  tropics  almost  imperceirably,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  circles  which  it  makes ;  within  die 
tropics  manifestly,  because  it  makes  bigger  cir- 
cles. Another  cause  may  be,  because  all  kind  of 
heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  and  doth  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  placd ;  and  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  there  must  needs  be  an 
impulsion  of  the  contiguous  air  which  produoeth 
this  breeze  as  the  sun  goes  forward ;  and  that  is 
more  erident  within  the  tropics,  where  the  snn  is 
more  scorching ;  without  it,  is  hardly  peioeiTed. 
And  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  cross,  or 
a  decisory  instance.  To  clear  this  doubt  yoa 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breeze  blow  in  the 
night  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continaes 
also  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the  breeze  doth 
not  blow  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  morning  is  pretty  well  spent;  yet  that 
instance  doth  not  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  nightly  condensation  of  the  ^r  (especially  in 
those  countries  where  the  day^  and  nights  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
in  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates  of  th&  motion  of  the 
beaven,  it  does  not  only  follow  that  the  east  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  strives  against  it;  but  also  that  the  north 
wind  blows,  as  it  were,  from  above,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  hemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pqle  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  elevated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
observed  by  the  ancients,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  our 
modem  experience,  becai^se  the  breeze  (which 
may  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  east,  but 
a  north-east  wind. 

Skiycd  or  Certain  Winds. 
To  the  third  article.    OonhexioB. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
have  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  have 
been  troubled  with  a  vertigo  or  giddiness  con- 
cerning stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  tiie  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  random.  This  is  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  various ;  for  these  stayed  winds 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italv. 


1.  Tliat  there  nit  stayed  winds  in  some  plaioest 
the  very-name  that  is  given  them  doth  declase  it« 
a^  the  other  name  of  etesiaes  means  anniversaij 
or  yearly  winda* 

d.  The  ancients  attribot^  tha.  caose  of  the 
overflowing  of  Nilui  to  die  blowing  of  the  eteaiani 
(thst  is  to  say,  northern)  winds  at  that  time  of  the 
y^ar,  which  did  hinder  the  river's  running  into  the. 
sea,  and  turned  the  stream  of  it  back. 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea  whidi  can 
neither  be  attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the 
ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  from  higher 
places,  nor  the  straitness  of  the  opposite  -shores, 
nor  to  promontories  running  out  into  the  sea,  but 
are  merely  guided  and  governed  by  these  stayed 
winds. 

4.  Those  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  have 
conceived  such  S  strong  opinion  concerning  the 
West  Indies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  much  less  believe  that  he  might  gather  it  out 
of  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  have 
this  refuge ;  that  he  might  conjecture  there  was 
some  continent  in  the  west  by  the  certain  and 
stayed  winds  which  bjew  from  ihem  towards  tiia 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Portugal.  A  ddnbtful,  and 
not  very  probable  thing,  seeing  that  the  voyage 
of  winds  will  hardly  reach  so  large  a  distance* 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  honour  iigie  to  this 
inquisition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  world  be 
due  to  one  of  those  axioms  or  observations, 
whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wheresoever  are  high  and  snowy  mountains, 
from  thence  blow  stayed  winds,  until  that  time  as 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  also  that  from  great  pools  which 
are  foil  of  water  in  the  winter,  there  blow  stayed 
winds  in  those  seasons,  when  as  they  begin  to 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  of  this  I 
have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoever  vapours  are  engendered  in 
abundance,  and  that  at  certain  times^  be  sure 
that  stayed  winds  will  Mow  there  at  the  saaii 
times. 

6.  If  stayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  cannot  be  found  near  at  hand, 
assure  yourself  that  those  certain  winds  are 
strangers,  and  come  from  far. 

9.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  stayed  winds  do 
not  blow  in  the  night-time,  but  do  rise  about 
three  hours  after  sunrising.  Surely  such  winds 
are 'tired,  as  it  were*  with  a  lo6g  Journey,  that 
they  can  scarcely  break  through  the  thickness  of 
the  night  air,  but  being  stirred  up  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  go  forwaid  by  littie 
and  littie. 

10.  All  stayed  winds  (unless  they  blow  fnm 
some  neighbouring  places)  are  weak,  and  yield 
unto  sudden  winds. 

11.  There  are  many  stayed  winds  which  are 
not  perceivable,  and  which  we  do  not  observe,  by 
reason  of  their  weakness,  whereby  they  are  <ffu* 
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duown  by  the  free  winds.  Wherefore  in  the 
winter  they  are  hardly  taken  notice  of,  when  the 
free  winds  wander  most:  but  are  more  obserra- 
ble  in  the  sanunery  when  thoee  wandering  winds 
grow  weak. 

lid.  In  Europe  these  are  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
Sorerunners  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
winds  from  the  equinoctial  in  autumn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial;  as  for  the  winter 
•<rfstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  varieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  omitbii,  or  bird  winds, 
had  that  name  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  out  of  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
warm  climates;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 
punctual  time:  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
later :  and  many  times  when  they  have  begun  to 
blow  a  little,  and  turn,  the  birds  being  forsaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fall 
into  ships.  ^ 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  etayied  winds 
are  not  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sea  is.  Some  tuthon  do  set  down  a 
day,  but  it  is  rather  by  oonjeotiire  than  any  con** 
slant  observation* 

Customary,  or  Mtending  Winds*   . 

Of  tb«  fimrth  aid  flAb  artldM.   Cosaetloii. 

The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
thought  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  eon- 
oeming  them  be  not  lost,  nor  confounded.  The 
iManing  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  yoa  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
fiyt  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
two,  three,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  but  one;  we  call  that  wind  which  blows 
most  frequently  the  eustomary,  or  attending  wind 
of  that  country,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
of  the  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
their  sections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  over  all  the 
world,  than  either  the  east  or  the  wesL 

8*  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  customary)  are 
more  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer; 
bat  most  of  all  in  the  automn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the 
countries  without  the  tropics*  and  about  the  polar 
eiroles,  than  within :  for  in  froien  and  in  torrid 
countries,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more^  spar- 
ingly, in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
quent. 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
and  most  forcible  of  them,  do  blow  oftener  and 
more  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
and  night. 

5.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
and  where  there  be  caves,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
ground. 


Jhjuneiion,  Human  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend- 
ing winds  in  particular  places,  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remember, 
I  asked  a  certain  merchant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wiiitered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold: 
One  was*  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  out  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better 
reason)  was  because  the  west  wind  there -blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  than  the  east  wind ; 
as  also  (siid  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  from  the  continent,  and  cold,  but  with  us 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  th^ 
east  wind  sheuld  blow  here  in  England  so  often 
and  constantly  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  jpome- 
nddan  or  afternoon  hours :  for,  towards  the  de- 
dining  of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  from 
the  east  than  from  the  west. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  night, 
tnd  the  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  the  land. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  new  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds  are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapoure,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,  winds  are  also  engendered  in- 
differently everywhere,  and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begins 
^ings  nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  begetting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  engender  and  increase  winds,  some 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  Uieir 
rise  from  thence. 

9.  Acoeta  is  uneonstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Pern,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
south  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
tiiose  coasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefl lest.  But  the 
soath  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  mnst  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  (^miliar  wind  of 
those  countries :  unless,  peradventure,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  or 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  whicli 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  south  sea  is  not  properly  the  south 
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sea ;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  being  stretched 
out  in  the  like  situation  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  bat  yet  they  are  more  pure,  and  will 
easilier,  and  with  more  equality  be  incorporated 
with  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject,  that  they  ought  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestri^ 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  vapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reason 
of  the  two  foressdd  qualities,  humidity  and  pnie- 
fiess.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  coMs, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  without 
the  tropics  they  are  lukewarm,  within  the  tropics 
they  are  cold. 

13.  I  believe  that  sea  winds  are  everywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  espiecially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  v^ith  attendant 
winds :  the  attendants  being  always  more  fte- 
^iient;  but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  nourishmeilt. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  diem ;  inso- 
much that  mariners,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  the  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  such  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  in  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
end  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air:  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  averseness  to  them ;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy^and  ponderous. 

T^  QuaHHa  and  Poufors  cf  JVindi. 

To  Um  ■eventh.  twenty-elghtb,  twtnty-ntnth,  thirtitth,  and 
thirty.flnt  articles;    Connexion. 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powers  of  winds, 
men  have  made  careless  and  various  observations : 
we  will  cull  out  the  most  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  themselves. 


1.  With  BS  the  south  wind  is  rainy,  and  the 
northern  wind  clear  and  fair,  the  one  gathers  to* 
gether  and  nourishes  the  clouds ;  the  other  scat* 
ters  and  casts  them  off.  Wherefore  the  poets, 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge,  feign  the  northern 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  the 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  with  very  large  com- 
mission. 

2.  The  west  wind  hath  with  us  been  held  to  be 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  golden  age,  the  com* 
panicm  of  a  perpetual  spring,  and  a  cherisher  of 
flowers. 

3.  Paracelsus  his  scholarSt  when  they  sought 
for  a  place  for  their  three  principles  in  Juno*a 
temple  also,  which  is  the  air,  placed  three,  bat 
found  no  place  for  the  east  wind. 

Tbey  Mercory  aecribe  to  the  sonth  winds. 
To  the  rich  western  blasts  the  sulphur  mines. 
And  ruf  ged  Boreas'  blasts  th«  sf  d  salt  finds. 

4.  But  with  us  in  England  the  east  wind  is 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  so  that  it  goes  for  a 
proverb,  **  that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it  is 
neither  good  for  mfe  nor  beast.- ' 

5.  The  south  wind  blows  from  tkte  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  absence  in  our  hemis- 
phere. The  east  wind  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  air,  the  west  wind  from  the  sea,  tiie  east  wind 
from  the  continent,  most  commonly  in  Europe 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  These  are  the 
most  radical  and  essential  differences  of  winds ; 
from  which  truly  and  really  depend  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  ^inds. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  not  so  anniversary  or 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  northern  wind  is,  but 
more  wandering  and  free ;  and  when  it  is  stayed, 
it  is  so  soft  and  mild  that  it  can  scarcely  be  p^^ 
ceived. 

7»  The  south  wind  is  lower,  and  more  lateral, 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  the  northern  wind  is 
higher  and  blows  from  above ;  we  do  not  mean 
the  polar  elevation  and  depression  of  which  we 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but  because  the  north 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  its  beginnings  high^, 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  as. 

8.  The  south  wind  to  us  is  rain,  (as  we  said 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  causes  clear  weather,  but 
bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and  not  cold,  as 
some  have  affirmed.  In  Africa  it  is  pretty  health- 
ful, but  to  us,  if  the  south  wind  last  long  with 
fair  weather  and  without  rain,  it  is  very  pestilent 

9.  The  sonth  winds  and  west  winds  do  not 
engender  vapours,  but  they  blow  from  those 
coasts  where  there  is  great  store  of  them,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  sun*8  heat,  which 
draws  forth  the  vapours,  and  therefore  they  ere 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  fh>m  dry  places,  which 
have  no  vapours  in  them,  they  are  fair.  But, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  they  are  pure  and 
sometimes  turbulent. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  here  with  us, 
seem  to  be  confederate,  and  are  warm  and  moist, 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  north  and  eaet  winds 
hare  some  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (whereof  we 
have  also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oftener  than 
the  east  and  west  winds,  because  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  vapours  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  sun,  but  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  the  sun  is,  as  it  were, 
indifferent. 

13.  The  south  wind  is  very  healthful  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea,  but  when  it  blows  from  the 
continent  it  is  more  unhealthful ;  and  so,  contra- 
riwise, the  north  wind  is  suspicious  blowing 
from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 
Likewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  very  agreeable 
with  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 
rusts,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 
gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue but  a  short  while ;  but  if  it  blow  too  bois- 
terously, or  long,  it  clouds  the  sky  and  brings  in 
rain.  But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 
remiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 
is  in  its  chiefest  vigour. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 
or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 
breather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from. hot  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  The  north  wind  many  times 
rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 
and  continuing. 

15.  After  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
•now,  there  scarcely  bbws  any  other  wind  than 
m  south  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were,  a  concoc- 
tion or  digestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
dissolves;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow;  but  this 
likewise  happens  in  changes  or  intervals  of  fair 
WlMither. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows 
stronger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
in  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
la  the  night,  (which-is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
doth  usually  last  above  three  days. 

;  17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
iwell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
though  it  blows  with  an  equal  or  lesser  force. 

18.  The  south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
blue  and  more  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sud- 
den, it  sometimes  betokens  rain ;  and,  again,  at 
other  times,  when  on  a  sudden  it  grows  colder,  it 
likewise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  winds;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south  or  east  wind  blows, 
tiiere  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
cold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts* 

20.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
entire  and  alone.  But  the. north  wind  blowing, 
especially  the  east-north-east,  or  the  north-west, 
oftentimes  contrary  and  tarious,  or  divers  winds 


blow  together,  whereby  Ihey  are  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. 

21.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  you  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoculate 
or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  south 
side,  but  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  care 
(as  Plihy  saith)  to  bring  their  docks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear-eyed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  if  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  thi» 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upon 
trust  and  borrowed  it. 

24.  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  manner 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  corn 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  other  two  times, 
either  they  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath 
grows  ranker,  all  creatures'  appetites  decay,  pes- 
tilent diseases  reign,  men  wax  more  slow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troabled  with  the  phthisick,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluxions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor- 
tifying.  The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou- 
rishing. 

27.  If  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars.  So  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain.  Contrariwise,  the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

28.  Western  winds  are,  more  vehement  than 
eastern  winds,  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  once 
begin  to  blow,  blow  more  constantly ;  the  south 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  ap- 
pear bigger;  but  ip  a  western  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks  to  com- 
pare it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  dc 
swallow  it  ap.    It  is  a  vehement  and  large  wind« 
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which  cannot  remove  clouds  so  last,  as  they  wfll 
tarn  back  and  press  upon  it  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds^  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-east  are 
more  fair,  from  north-east  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  south-east  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  south  more  stormy.  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  from  south-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewise  from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north-west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that^  proceeding  according  to  Ae 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  median  winds  of  the 
first  half  ward  are  always  disposed  to  fair  weather, 
those  of  the  latter  halfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
falling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  i>low,  as  the 
north-west,  north-north-west,  north-north-east, 
north-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  te  the  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures  and  properties 
five  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  natural  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
of  the  matter  which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered ;  as  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  by  their  original  local  begin- 
nings :  on  high,  under  ground,  in  the  middle;  all 
which  things  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea,  more 
than  the  sun  itself,  because  the  sun  draws  out  &e 
vapours ;  hut  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it  doth  Hot 
disperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any  ;  and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lies  still. 

39.  March  winds  are  for  more  drying  than  sum- 
mer winds ;  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instruments  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porous,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  years 
as  are  most  windy,  are  most  healthful. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince  himself.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  their  power  and  origin  from  the  sun,  do 


govern  the  temperatures  of  the  countries,  and  the 
dispositton  of  the  air,  as  much  or  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Peru  (which,  bj 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  ocean,  the  vast&ess 
of  rivers,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hiUt, 
hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blasts  blowing 
tiiere)  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  lempemle 
and  sweet  air. 

43.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  force  and  power  of 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be ;  vehement 
winds  being  as  inundations,  torrents,  and  flow- 
ing of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  attentively 
heed  it)  is  their  power  any  great  matter.  They 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  with  their  tops, 
like  unto  spread  sails,  give  them  advantage  to  do 
it,  and  are  a  harden  to  themselves.  Likewise 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  strong  and 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  without  earthquakes  joia 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  blow  all  the 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  burying  the  valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befisl  Solomon 
in.  the  Soltanian  fields.  They  will  also,  some- 
times, drive  in  waters,  and  cause  great  inunda- 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  rivers,  and 
leave  the  channels  hare.  For  if,  after  a  great 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  current 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were,  sweeps  away^ 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  the 
sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dry  up 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Monition.  Turn  the  poles,  and,  withal,  turn 
the  observations  as  eonceming  the  north  and 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  consUnt  thing,  that 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  south,  and  more 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  little 
help  the  winds. 

Monition.  Winds  are  made  or  engendered  a 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inqnisitioB 
it  will  appear ;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thing 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  things 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  the  most  part, 
most  certain. 

Loea/  Beginnings  ff  Windt. 
To  the  eighth  article.    Connexion. 
To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  m 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  inquisif 
tion,  seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  Scripture,  to 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.    Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  of  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  said  hereafier,)  . 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.    Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep  :  but,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  for 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  looks 
for  them :  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquire 
after  things  which  ars  obscure,  and  omit  those 
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diittgv  whieh  lie,  «8  it  were*  in  Uielr  wny. 
This  is  certain,  that  winds  aie^either  inbred  or 
strangers ;  for  wtnds  are,  as  it  were,  merchants  of 
▼apours,  whieh  being  by  them  gathered  into 
elonds,  they  carry  out  and  bring  in  again  into 
coantries,  from  whence  winds  are  again  retamed, 
•s  it  were,  by  exchange.  Bnt  lei  us  now  inquire 
oonoeming  natiTc  winds,  for  those  wliich,  coming 
from  another  place,'  are  strangera,  are  in  another 
place  natives.  There  are  three  local  beginnings 
of  them :  they  either  breathe,  or  spring  out  of  the 
groond,  or  are  cast  down  from  aboye,  or  are  here 
made  up  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  which  are 
oast  down  from  aboTe,  are  of  a  doable  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  forag- 
ed into  clouds,  or  afterwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.  Let  ns  now  see  what  is 
the  history  of  these  things. ' 

1.  The  poets  feigned  Eolns  his  kingdom  to  be 
placed  under  ground  in  dens  and  caTes,  where 
the  winds'  prison  was,  out  of  whieh  they  were  at 
times  let  forth. 

3.  Some  philoeophical  diyines,  mored  by  those 
words  of  Scripture,  **  He  brings  forth  the  winds 
out  of  his  treasures,*'  think  that  the  winds  come 
out  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 
ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.  But 
this  is  nothing ;  for  the  Scripture  spes^eth  like- 
wise of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  which, 
doubtless,  are  engendered  above. 

3.  Questionless,  in  subterraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  some- 
times breathes  out  by  little  and  little,  and  some- 
limes,  again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
eome  rushing  forth  together. 

An  indireet  experimeat. 
In  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  groond  is  cleft  and  chqiped,  there 
breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
do,  though  it  be  but  sddom,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  body)  may 
often  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  little  perceived 
at  the  first;  but  when  many  of  those  small  ema- 
nations, or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  out  of  several 
springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  because  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  places  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
but  softly,  which  afterward  grow  stronger  and 
increase  in  their  progress  like  unto  rivers. 

.  5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
no  wind  stirring,  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
some  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  subterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
serve  turn  for  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquakes  come  but  seldom,  risings  and  swell* 
ings  of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests. 

8.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  out  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presently  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  continuity)  by  some  manner 
of  swelling. 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernooa  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
beginnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  aooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  more  frequently, 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,) 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
caves  (as  Gilbertus  relatetb)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  the  air. 

12.  In  Aber  Barry,  near  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  ctifif,  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  yoor  ear,  you  shall  hear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  iddirect  ezperfanent. 

Acosta  hat^  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  they  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  it  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  cold. 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  (whose  opinion  is  not  con- 
temptible, seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  are  hotter  breaUis  sent  out  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth  than  a^  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air* 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Cyreae,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stone,  there  will 
presently  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  winds  was  enclosed. 

An  indirect  ezpertacnc. 
^tna  and  divers   other  mountains  cast  out 
fire;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  may  likewise 
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break  forth,  especially  being  dilatated  and  set  into 
motion  by  beat  in  sabterraneal  places. 

15.  It  bath  been  noted,  that  both  before  and 
after  earthquakes  there  hath  blown  certain  noxions 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certain  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  great  firings 
and  burnings. 

Monition.  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  several  causes :  sometimes  a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingulf 
themselves;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
subterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  room : 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
vaulted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  itself  up,  falls.  And  many  such  Uke 
causes. 

And  80  these  inquisitions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
followeth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  fi'om 
above,  namely,  from  that  which  they  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

Monition,  But  let  no  man  understand  what 
hath  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  vapours.  But  this  first  kind  was 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceive 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  the  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cavity and  hollowness  of  the  hills; 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  stars,  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
hath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

18.  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
sion of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

19.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  the  night  be  clear  and  fair;  be- 
cause (it  should  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
is  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  tiiat  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind, 

20.  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  looks  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
setting,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising: 
and  there  are  many  more  prognostics  of  winds  on 
high,  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  its  proper  place,) 
which  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  winds  is 
there  begun  and  prepared. 

21.  In  these  experiments  you  must  note  that 
difference  we  speak  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
generation  of  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
and  after.  For  the  prognostics  of  circles  about, 
iind  eoloura  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  something 


of  the  clood ;  but  that  darting  and  occultation  of 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and  clear  weather. 

32.  When  the  wind  comes  out  of  a  cloud  ready 
formed,  either  the  cloud  is  totally  dispersed^  and 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  in  sundeTf 
and  the  winds  break  out»  as  in  a  storm. 

33.  There  are  many  Indirect  experiments  in 
the  world  concerning  the  repercussion  by  cold* 
So  that,  it  being  certain  that  there  are  most  ex« 
treme  eolds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  it  it 
likewise  plain  that  vapours,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  break  through  that  place  without  being 
joined  and  gathered  together,  or  darted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  pai^ 
ticular  is  true  and  sound. 

The  third  local  beginning  of  winds  is  of  thoat 
which  are  engendered  here  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  air,  which  we  also  call  swellings  or  overbor- 
deningB  of  the  air;  a  thing  very  familiar  and 
frequent,  yet  passed  over  with  silence. 

A  Commentation.  The  generation  of  those  winds 
which  are  made  up  in  this  lower  part  of  the  air, 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscure  than  this :  namely, 
that  the  air  newly  composed  and  made  up  of 
water,  and  attenuated  and  dissolved  vapours,  join- 
ed with  the  first  air,  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  same  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  growetk 
out  and  is  turned,  and  takes  up  further  ropm. 
Yet  there. are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granted: 
First,  that  one  drop  of  water  turned  into  air, 
(whatsoever  they  fabulously  speak  of  the  tenth 
proportion  of  the  elements,)  requires  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  before. 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new  air,  and  moved,  added 
to  the  old  air,  shaketh  the  whole,  and  sets  it  into 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  little  wind  that 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  in  at  a  little 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wall,  that  will  set  all  the 
air  which  is  in  a  room  in  motion,  as  appears  by 
the  blazing  of  the  lights  which  are  in  the  same 
room. 

34.  As  the  dews  and  mists  are  engendered 
here  in  the  lower  air,  never  coming  to  be  clouds, 
nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 
in  the  like  manner  are  also  many  winds. 

25.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the  sea,  and 
other  waters,  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  wind 
newly  made  up. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  nearest  to  us,  when  it 
doth  not  appear  whole,  but  curtailed,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  some  pieces  of  the  horns  of  it,  is  dis- 
solved into  winds,  as  oflen,  or  rather  oftener  than 
into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  are  some 
winds  in  countries  which  are  divided  and  separated 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the  one  side 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other,  whereby 
it  manifestly  appears  that  they  are  engendered 
below  the  height  of  the  said  hills. 

38.  There  axe  an  infinite  sort  of  winds  that 
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blow  in  fair  and  clear  days,  and  also  in  countries 
where  it  nerer  rains,  which  are  engendered  where 
they  blow,  and  never  were  clouds,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air.    . 

ladirect  experimcntf . 
Whosoever  shall  know  how  easily  a  vapoar  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
vapours  there  are,  and  how  much  room  a  drop  of 
water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did 
before,  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  will  endure  to  be  thrust  up  together,  will, 
qaestionless,  affirm,  that  of  neeessity  winds  must 
be  everywhere  engendered,  from  the  very  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
tapours,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  ex- 
panded, can  be  lifted  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  without  an  overburdening  of  the  air,  and 
■laking  a  noise  by  the  way. 

JeciderUal  Generations  of  ff^nda. 
To  the  ninth  artkte.     Conatzlon. 

We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsive  mo- 
tion of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen 
it,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing do  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsical  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are 
not  very  high,  bordering  upon  valleys,  andvbeyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
in  mountainous  or  plain  places. 

9.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  porches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
fresh  gales  are  there  to  be  peiceived. 

'3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
happen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goeth  out  at  the 
other.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comes  in  several 
ways  and  meets  in  the  comers,  and  hath  one 
common  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like. 
wise  and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  oool« 
ness,  because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
in  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out.  For  a 
direct  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
free  egrress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
Tolnminous,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
Slid  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  the 
like. 

4.  Kder  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  afWr  the  original  is 
laid,  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
percussion  of  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the 
waves. 

6.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercussion 
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of  wind,  from  tho  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contrary 
way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  hills  enclose  a  country  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
often  find  changes  and  alterations  of  winds. 

Extranrdinary  Winds  and  sudden  Blasts. 

To  the  tenth  nrtlele.    Connexion. 

Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them ;  of  clouds  break- 
ing, or  storms,  vortice,  ty phone,  prestere;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  chroni* 
cles  and  several  histories. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  come  in  clear  weather« 
but  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy.  That  it  may  justly  be  thought  thai 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made ;  the  blasts  driven 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

9.  Storms  which  come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Bellue,  and  bear  up  themselves 
like  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  are  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhones,  who  will  take  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirl- 
winds come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirl- 
winds, have  a  manifest  precipitous  motion  or  dart- 
ing downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

5.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  high  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  faooses, 
and  tiiese  things  are  done  without  any  extraoidi- 
nary  force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Also,  sometimes  there. are  very  small  whirl- 
winds, and  witiiin  a  narrow  compass,  which  happen 
also  in  fair,  clear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  tomed 
Olose  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  things  are  done  questionless  near 
unto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulation  of  the  air  by  con- 
coseion. 

7.  Il  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leave  mani- 
fest signs  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants;  bat 
presterem,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  off  to  the 
inquisition  of  lightning. 
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Helps  to  Tflndsi  namely,  to  Original  Winds,' for 
cf  aecidenial  ones  ive  have  inquired  brf&re. 

To  tbe  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth»and  fifteenth 
ankles.    Connexion. 

Those  tbingrs  which  have  been  spoken  by  the 
ancients,  concerning  winds  and  their  causes,  are 
merely  confused  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  most 
part  untrue ;  and  it  is  no  marrel,  if  they  see  not 
clear  that  look  not  near.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  several  from 
moved  air;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make np  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per-' 
cussion  by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  all  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions ;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  weave  long  pieces,  namely,  cpbwebs« 
But  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhala- 
tions mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  matter ;  and  moist  vapours,  by 
a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  are 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  tht^  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  brining  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  the  conversion 
is  in  greater  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  observes,  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction.  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
flowings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  sun  and  planets  over  the 
air,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  water  and.  the  air 
are  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


5.  It  hath  been  observed  by  men,  that  about  ikt 
conjunctions  of  planets  greater  winds  do  blow* 

6.  At  the  rising  of  Orion  there  rise  commonly 
divers  winds  and  storms.'  But  we  must  advise 
whether  this  be  not  because  Orion  rises  in  snch 
a  season  of  the  year  as  is  most  effectual  for  the 
generation  of  winds ;  so  that  it  is  rather  a  con- 
comitant than  causing  thing.  Which  may  also 
very  weH  be  questioned  concerning  rain  at  the 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades,  and  can- 
ceming  storms  ^t  the  rising  of  Aretums.  And 
so  much  concerning  the  moon  and  atars. 

7.  The  sun  is,  questJoqless,  the  primary  effi* 
cient  of  many  winds,  working  by  its  heat  on  a 
twofold  matter,  namely,  the  body  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  vapours  and  exhalations. 

8.  When  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  it  dilatatea 
and  extends  the  air,  though  it  be  pure  and  wit|i- 
out  any  commixion,  one-third  part,  which  is  no 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  mere  dilatation,  ihere 
must  needs  arise  some  small  wind  in  the  snnts 
ways ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  its 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Pern, 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  all. for  one  cause, 
namely,  by  reason  of  winds  and  gales  ceasing 
and  lying  still  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari,  dilatated  or  extended 
air  beats  down  the  water,  as  it  were,  with  a 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pileato,  which  is  filled 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  swells  the  bladder, 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent  wind. 

11.  We  haTe  made  trial  of  such  a  kind  of 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  every  way  closed  up« 
For  we  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the 
midst  of  it,  laying  a  fire  of  charcoal  thoroughly 
kindled  upon  it,  that  there  might  be  the  less 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hearth,  at  a  small 
distance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  cross 
of  feathers,  to  the  end  that  it  might  easily  be 
moved.  So,  af^r  a  little  stay,  the  heat  increasing, 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  thread,  and  the  feather 
cross  which  hung  upon  it,  waved  up  and  down 
in  a  various  motion ;  and,  having  maude  a  hole  in 
tbe  window  of  the  tower,  there  came  out  a  hot 
breath,  which  was  not  continual,  but  with  inter- 
mission and  waving. 

12.  Also,  the  reception  of  air  by  cold,  after 
dilatation,  begets  such  a  wind,  but  weaker,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  force  of  cold.  So  that,  in 
Peru,  under  every  little  shadow,  we  find  not  only 
more  coolness  than  here  with  us,  (by  antiperi- 
dtasis,)  but  a  manifest  kind  of  gale  through  tbe 
reception  of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  shade. 
And  so  much  concerning  wind  occasioned  by 
mere  dilatation  or  reception  of  air. 

13.  Winds  proceeding  from  the  mere  motion 
of  the  air,  without  any  commixion  of  vapouis, 
are  but  gentle  and  soft.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  vapoury  winds,  (we  mean 
such  as  are  engendered  by  vapours,)  which  may 
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be  80  mach  more  vehement  than  the  other,  as  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ex- 
ceeds any  dilatation  of  air  already  made :  which 
it  doth  by  many  degrees,  at  we  showed  before. 

14.  Ttie  efficient  caase  of  vapoury  winds  (which 
are  they  that  commonly  blow)  is  the  sun,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  any  thing  but  air,]  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
vapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raiseth 
and  excites  vapours,  hut  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
simply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind :  if  there  be 
but  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to  wind. 

17.  The  sun's  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds,  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

IS.  The  gpreat  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
attenuates  and  disperses  vapours  and  sublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the 
sun  is  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
which  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troubled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  days ;  but  in  Peru 
under  the  equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

30.  In  vapours  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
quantity  and  quality.  A  small  quantity  engen- 
ders weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  stronger; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

21.  Vapours  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marshes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.  But 
those  winds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
and  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  cast  down 
from  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
in  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable;  but  only 
that  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  maniper  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assign  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
handsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 

22.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
incline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

23.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
we  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 

24.  Also,  yearly  northern   winds  about  the 


rising  of  the  dogstar,  axe  held  to  c6me  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  como 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent. 

25.  Those  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carried  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds. 

26.  Winds  which  arise  from  chalky  and  sandy 
grounds,  are  few  and  dry,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

27.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easilier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  redemanding  and 
claiming  its  rights;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  tenestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va- 
pours are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  a  petition  offered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  ther&« 
of,  desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they  be  strong, 
bring  forth  vehement  and  whirling  winds;  if 
they  be  soft  and  mdst,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  restrained  five  ways* 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
freed  by  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain ;  or  when  vapours  are  dispersed  and  subtile 
iied,  whereby  they  are  mixed  with  the  air,  and 
agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly ;  or 
when  vapours  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapours, 
gathered  into  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
ooantries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  those  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nurseries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  forsakes  them,  and  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die. 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  those  which  are  stormy;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oftentimes  keep  off  ndn. 

32.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  first  of  the  five,  and  the  chiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapours  are  copi- 
ous, or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moun- 
tains and  promontories,  which  stop  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  little  and  little^  tarn  them 
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if^^inst  themselves ;  or  by  extreme  colds,  where- 
by they  are  condensed  and  thickened. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  sun, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  sufficient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endure  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will 
disperse  lightning  and  thunder:  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  observed. 

Monition.  Take  advice  from  tho  place  in  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  (or  there  b  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  vine- 
gar in  the  encounter  of  it. 

The  Bounds  cf  Winds. 
To  tke  sixteentbi  seTenteentb,  and  eigmeenth  articlea. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Atho8,and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual',)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  such  a  height  there  had 
neither  fisLllen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

2.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
Chili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to  vomit, 
and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

3.  Vapoury  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  them  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  must  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
lake  up  are  very  various,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow :  winds  have 
been  known  to  have  taken  up  a  hundred  miles* 
space  with  a  few  hours'  difference. 

5.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  veheo^nt,  and  not  soA,  and 
more  lasting ;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  nanow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
travelling,  and  take  up  very  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselves  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  may  sometimes  be 
«oen  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  fresh  gale  in  some  | 


pact  of  the  water,  (which  may  be  easily  perceived 
by  the  crisping  of  it,)  when  there  is  a  calm,  as 
smooth  aa  glass,  every  where  else.   . 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as  we  said  before)  wHI 
sometimes  play  before  men  as  they  are  riding, 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a  pdr  of  bellows.  So 
much  of  the  latitude ;  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  lastingness. 

10.  The  vehement  winds  will  last  longer  at 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours ; 
at  land  they  will  hardly  last  above  a  day  and 
a  half. 

11.  Very  soft  winds  will  not  blow  constant- 
ly, neither  at  sea,  nor  upon  the  land,  above 
three  days. 

12.  The  south  wind  is  not  only  more  lasting 
than  the  west,  (which  we  set  down  in  another 
place,)  but  likewise  what  wind  soever  it  be  that 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  useth  to  be  more 
durable  and  lasting  than  that  which  begins  to 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  do  rise,  and  in* 
crease  by  degrees,  (unless  they  be  mere  storms,) 
but  they  allay  sooner,  sometimes  as  it  were  in  an 
instant. 

Suectnion  cf  Winds. 
To  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-flrit  articles. 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  change  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  south, 
from  south  to  west,  from  west  to  north,  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  not  return  often,  or  if  it 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  short  time.  But  if  it  go 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from 
the  east  to  the  north,  from  the  north  to  the  west, 
from  the  west  to  the  south,  and  from  the  south  to 
the  east,  for  the  most  part  it  is  restored  to  its  first 
quarter,  at  least  before  it  hath  gone  round  its 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

2.  If  rain  begins  first,  and  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  afterwards,  that  wind  will  outlast  the  rain ; 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  and  then  is  allayed  by 
the  rain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  will  hot  rise 
again  ;  and  if  it  does,  there  ensues  a  new  rain. 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  variously  for  a  few  hours, 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trial,  and  afterward  begin 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wind  shall  continue  for 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  south  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three 
days,  sometimes  the  north  wind  will  blow  pre* 
sently  after  it.  But  if  the  north  wind  blows  as 
many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow,  until 
the  wind  have  blown  a  little  from  the  east. 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining  and  winter  begins 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in 
the  begipning  of  winter,  and  after  it  comes  tho 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  frosty  winter ;  but  if  the 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  south  wind  come  after,  it  wiU  be  a  mild  and 
warm  winter. 

6.  Pliny  quotes  Eodoxns,  to  show  that  the  order 
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of  winds  returns  afVer  every  four  years,  which 
leems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutions  are  not  so 
quick.  This  indeed  hath  been  by  some  men's 
diligence  observed,  that  greatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
eold  summers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
revolution  of  five-and-thirty  years. 

7%e  Motion  of  the  WinA. 

Td  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-«eTeDth  articlei.  Con- 
■exion. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
they  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgaris  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselves  apply.no  remedy  there- 
unto, but  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
any  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

1.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning'  the 
raising  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  having  already  i:?quired  of  die 
local  beginnings ;  and  of  those  winds  which  have 
their  beginning  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  cut  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
is  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  be- 
^nnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
Uie  air,  become  voluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  everywhere  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
are  the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
commentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

2.  We  (bund  likewise  an  image  or  representa- 
tion of  this  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before ;  for  wc  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a  fire  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  second  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle ;  and  then  the  agitation  of  the  cross  of 
leathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  "va- 
pours, and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  them. 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
in  the  winds  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  a 
new  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  which  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion ;  which  nur- 
series  and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  places  where  there  are  great 
store  of  vapours,  for  there  is  the  native  country 


of  the  winds.  Then,  when  they  have  found  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  finds  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatso 
ever  semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,  they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mix  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  their  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

6.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  any 
certain  place,  the  winds  stray  very  much,  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  allay;  and  contrariwise,  where  they 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds, 
namely,  in  the  clouds,  which  many  times  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  which  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
because  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nurseries  of  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  are 
dissolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contrary 
parts,  as  one  nursery  on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  wrods,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually,  though  it  be  soipe- 
what  dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind,  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  fiowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in ;  for  the  sea*s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  river ;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blow,  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  force  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north-east  wind  will  blow ;  but  if 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  way 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  blow 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  accord 
ing  as  the  other  nurSery  shall  prove  stronger. 

1 1.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  on  the  nortli 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger ;  another  on  the 
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^  side,  which  is  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  is 
HIT eaKer ;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some 
hours,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  when  its 
journey  is  ended)  the  north  wind. 

12.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
while  after  the  north-east  wind  will  blow,  com- 
pounded by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  again* 

13.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  breath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  upward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  off  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  northreast  wind. 

.  14.  Mmition.  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived ; 
but  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
movable,  so  that  in  one  place  there  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
'another,  which  makes  the  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

Those  things  we  have  produced  for  example's 
sake,  the  like  are  after  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  have  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notion  of  the  latitude  of  winds ; 
for  latitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

,  14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  judge  of  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  frozen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  l,t  hath  not  yet  been  observed  how  much 
sooner  a  storm  does  anive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  an  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so  much 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  the  least  a' 
hundred  times  in  an  hour ;  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
rivers,  though  swift,  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
though  strong,  do  rise  in  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  be  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
swelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  pulse  of  one's  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

18.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 


fers from  the  swelling  of  waters  into  waves  in 
this,  that  in  waters,  after  the  waves  are  risen  on 
high,  they  of  themselves,  and  their  own  accord« 
do  again  fall  to  the  place  of  them;  whence  it 
comes  that  (whatsoever  poets  say  when  they 
aggravate  tempests,  namely,  that  the  waves  are 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  again  sink  down  to  hell) 
the  descent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  much 
below  the  plane  and  superficies  of  the  water. 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the  air,  where  the  moticm 
of  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  thrust 
down  and  raised  almost  in  an  equal  manner.  And 
thus  much  of  undulation.  Now  we  must  inquire 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or  striving. 

19.  The  conflicts  of  winds  and  compounded 
conflicts  we  have  partly  inquired  already.  It  is 
plain  that  winds  are  ubiquitary,  especially  the 
mildest  of  them.  Which  is  likewise  manifest  by 
this,  that  there  are  few  days  and  hours  wherein 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in  free  places,  and  that 
inconstantly  and  variously  enough.  For  winds 
which  do  not  proceed  from  greater  nurseries  are 
vagabond  and  vojuble,  as  it  were,  playing  one 
with  the  other,  sometimes  driving  forward,  and 
sometimes  flying  back. 

20.  It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  sea,  that 
winds  have  come  from  contrary  parts  togethert 
which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  pertur- 
bation  of  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  calm- 
ness in  the  middle  between  them ;  but  afler  those 
contrary  winds  have  met,  either  there  hath  fol- 
lowed a  general  calm  of  the  water  everywhere* 
namely,  when  the  winds  have  broken  and  quelled 
one  another  equally;  or  the  perturbation  of  the 
water  hath  continued,  namely,  when  the  stronger 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

21.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
it  hath  often  chanced  that  the  wind  at  one  time 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  one  way,  and 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain  here  with  us,  that  the 
clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  wind  near 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

23.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  the 
higher  clouds  will  ootfly  the  lower  clouds,  so  that 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  and  contrary  ways,  as 
it  were  hi  contrary  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  air  winds  have  been  neither  dis- 
tracted nor  moved  forward;  when  here  below 
they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile. 

25.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  contrariwise, 
that  here  below  the  air  hath  been  very  still,  when 
above  the  clouds  have  been  carried  with  a  fresh 
and  merry  gale ;  but  that  happen  more  seldom. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Likewise  in  waves,  sometimes  the  upper  watet 
is  swifter,  sometimes  the  lower ;  and  sometimes 
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there  are  (but  that  is  seldom)  several  currents  of 
water,  of  that  which  is  uppermost,  and  that  which 
lieth  beneath. 

26.  Nor  are  Virgirs  testimonies  altogether  to 
be  rejected,  he  being  not  utterly  unskilful  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Together  rnah  the  east  and  •ontli-eatt  wind, 
Nor  doth  ware  callinf  touth-weit  stay  behind. 

And  again : 

I  all  the  winds  have  teen  their  battles  Join. 

We  haye  considered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  the 
sails  of  ships. 

The  Motion  of  Winda  in  the  Sailt  of  Ship$. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  have 
chosen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
ship.    Which  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

2.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship ;  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
is  sometimes  double,)  and  the  spritmast. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
may  be  lifted  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
and  joints,  or  taken  away;  some  have  three  of 
them,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritsail-mast  from  the  lower  joint  lies 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright ; 
all  the  other  masts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
there  be  two  mizenmasts,  twelve ;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail  ;  the  rest  have  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  which  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  comer ;  the  mainsails  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs  across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  form ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensails  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deept  and  eighty-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

IL  The  main-topsail  was  seven-and-twenty 
feet  deep,  and  two-and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  seventy-two  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  was  six-and-forty  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  six-and-thirty  at  the  top. 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  four-and-twenty  feet 
deep,  six-and-thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mizen-mainsail  was  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  yard  one-and-fifty  feet  broad ;  in  that  part 
which  was  joined  to  the  yard  seventy-two  feet; 
the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty- 
seven  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  mizenmasts,  the  hinder- 
most  sails  are  less  than  the  foremast  about  the 
fifth  part. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boarsprit  was  eight- 
and-twenty  feet  deep  and  a  half,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsail  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  half 
d^p,  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships,  but 
also  according  to  the  several  uses  for  which  they 
are  built :  some  for  fighting,  some  for  merchan- 
dise, some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tons  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  or  thereabout, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again. 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifter  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  largeness  of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship ;  for  to  continue  that  proportion 
in  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast  and  impossible 
a  thing. 

21.  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  corners  at  the  bottom,  the 
wind  must  needs  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

22.  The  swelling  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  more  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship*s  sides  to 
which  they  are  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be- 
cause of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  great  re- 
ceipt for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swelling 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  tea 
feet  inward. 
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S3*  By  the  safne*  reason  it  also  happens  that 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  by  the  'wind,  do  gather 
^emselves  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  mnch  wind  must  slip  through ;  inso- 
mach,  that  in  such  a  ship  as  we  made  mention 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  fiwelling  than 
in  the  quadrangular;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  that  in  the  quad* 
rangular  three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  received. 

95.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beak-head,  the  waves  are  easilier  cut  in  sun- 
der ;  but,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stem 
and  back  part  of  the  ship  doth  but  drive  it. 

26.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
upper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
tier,  because  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  resistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  is  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright;  wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  but  in  the  mainmast 
sails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

28.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  the  two  lower 
sails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  up,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  is  most  effectual ;  let  also 
the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
thiere  will  be  so  much  room  left  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  sufficient  for  the  foresails, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
the  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifter 
with  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 
of,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  ^lows,  the 
sails  are  stifflier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
'U'hich  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  way  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
strength.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
which  blows  cornerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
side  wind. 


31.  The  lower  boarsprit^ail  can  hardly  ever  be 
anuseful,  for  it  cannot  be  robbed  from  gathering 
the  wind  which  way  soever  it  doth  blow,  either 
about  the  ship  sides,  or  under  the  rest  of  the 
sails. 

32.  There  is  considerable*  in  the  motion  of 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  impulsion  and  direction 
of  them.  For  that  direction,  which  is  made  by 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to  the  present  inquisi- 
tion, but  only  as  it  hath  a  connexion  with  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails. 

Connexion,  As  the  motion  of  impulsion  or 
driving  forward  Is  in  force  at  the  beak,  so  is  the 
motion  of  direction  in  the  poop;  therefore,  for 
that  the  lower  mizenmast  sail  is  of  greatest  con- 
cernment, for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  assistant  to 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is  divided  into  two-and* 
thirty  points,  so  that  the  semicircles  of  it  are 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  a  progressive  sailing, 
(without  any  casting  aboard,  which  is  used  when 
the  wind  is  clean  contrary,)  though  of  the  sixteen 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favourable,  and  the  other 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kind  of  sailing  depends 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of  the  mizenmast.  For 
whilst  the  adverse  parts  of  the  wind,  being  more 
powerful  and  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  helm 
alone,  would  turn  the  other  sails,  and  the  ship 
itself,  against  its  intended  course,  that  sail  being 
stiffly  stretched,  favouring  the  helm,  and  strength- 
ening its  motion,  turns  the  beak  into  the  way  of 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  sails  doth  some- 
what burden  and  depress  the. ship,  and  so  much 
the  more  when  it  blows  most  from  above.  So 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  first  they  lower  their 
yards  and  take  away  the  upper  sails,  and  if  need 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts,  cast  their 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  their  ordnance,  &c.,  to 
lighten  the  ship  and  make  it  swim  and  give 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and  prosperous  gale,)  a 
merchant's  ship  may  sail  sixscore  Italian  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  for  there  are  certain 
packet  boats  which  are  built  a  purpose  for  swift- 
ness, (that  are  called  caravels,)  which  will  go 
further.  But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contrary, 
they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  and  a  very  weak  one, 
to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  proceed  side- 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suffer  them,  out  of  their 
course,  then  turn  their  way  again  towards  their 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  an  angular  way.  By 
which  progression  (which  is  less  than  creeping, 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  crooked  turnings,  but 
they  make  angles)  they  may,  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles'  journey. 

Greater  Obtervaiions, 
1.  This  motion  of  winds  in  sails  of  ships  hath 
•  i.  e.  to  be  coniidercd. 
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three  chief  heads  and  fountains  of  its  impulsion, 
or  drivings  forward,  from  whence  it  flows  and 
derives ;  whence  also  precepts  may  be  taken  to 
increase^and  strengthen  it. 

8.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
more  wind  helps  more  than  less ;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procured, 
which  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  good  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  us.  Wherefore  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  very  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  things,  Tfor  the  greater  no  man 
can  choose  but  look  after,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  higher. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and| under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarsprit-sail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  ^gather  them  into  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unless  they  should  perchance  fix  sudi 
low  sails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  like 
wings  or  feathers,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  right. 

5.  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob- 
bed, which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fore-right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
foresails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a- work,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,  unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  witid,  there  may  be  made  a 
kind  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
most  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  sail  may  not  hinder  but  rather  help  the  other, 
delivering  and  passing  over  the  wind  from  one  to 
another.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
first  fountain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
in  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
which,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acute  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
and  languishing,  less. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
reasonable  extension  and  swelling;  for  if  they  be 
stretched  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind  ;  if  they  be  too  loose,  there  will 
be  a  weak  impulsion. 

8.  Touching  this,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
itself  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  more 
by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  judgment.  For, 
in  a  side  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  which  is  opposite  againist 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  they  set  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be  changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  which 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  triafr> 
gle,  with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  comer 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  triangle, 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middle  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness. 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  for,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion  is  easier  and  stronger  than  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the  lower  part. 

11.  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  in  a  fore-wind,  their 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  their  foremasts,  and 
in  calms  they  have  have  not  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  (ox  the 
present,  do  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  human 
industry  in  this  point,  unless  concerning  the  first 
we  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
first  upright  and  the  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

7%e  'Motion  of  Winds  in  other  Engina  of  Main^$ 
Invention* 

1.  The  motion  of  windmills  hath  no  subtilty 
at  all  in  it ;  and  yet,  usually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
bloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  lies  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  Ae  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  the  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  take  its 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessity 
it  must,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  aldep 
SQ 
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of  the  sails,  and  so  torn  them,  even  as  little 
whirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  are  turned 
with  the  fingers. 

2  If  the  sails  were  extended  even  and  equally, 
it  would  be  doubtful  which  way  the  inclination 
would  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  hut  when  the 
nearer  side  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
violence  of  it  upon  the  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
side  receives  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
turning  on  that  side.  But  this  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind.  y 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  this, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  found  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  We, 
therefore,  added  to  the  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  have  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  air. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails,  at  some  distance, 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did  rather 
hurt  than  good,  the  repercussion  dulling  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  sails  of 
a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronger 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proved  very 
well;  so  that  the  conversion  was  caused  by  a 
far  milder  gale,  and  did  turn  a  great  deal  more 
swiftly. 

Mandate.  Peradventure  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conveniently  be  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  overburden  the  motion ;  which 
must  have  trial  made  of  it. 

Mandate.  Likewise  the  length  of  sails  doth 
much  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  violence  about  the  circumference  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  greater  about  the  centre.  But  then 
this  inconvenience  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
sails  are,  the  more  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  wind  is  so  much  the  less  straitened. 
Peradventure  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  sure  of. 

Motion,  If  these  experiments  be  made  trial 
of  in  windmills,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill posts,  and  the  foundations  of  it ;  for  the  more 
the  wind  is  restrained,  the  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of  the  sails)  the  whole 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  countries  there 
are  coaches  and  wagons  which  move  with  the 
wind ;  but  this  must  be  more  diligently  looked 
after. 

Mandate.  Chariots  moving  by  virtue  of  the 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unlessit  be  in  open  places 
and  plains;  besides,  what  will  be  done  if  the 
wind  allays  !  It  had  been  better  to  have  thought 
of  easing  the  motion  of  wagons  and  coaches  by 
sails,  which  might  be  set  up  and  taken  down,  to 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  which  draw  themi  rather 
than  to  make  a  motion  by  wind  alone. 

Prognostics  of  Winds. 
To  the  two-«Bd-thiitieth  article.    Connexion. 

The  more  divination  useth  to  he  polluted  by 
vanity  and  superstition,  so  much  more  is  the  purer 
part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honoured.  But  na« 
tural  divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  some- 
times more  slippery  and  deceitful,  according  to 
the  subject  with  which  it  hath  to  do;  for  if  it  be 
of  a  constant  and  regular  nature,  it  causeth  a 
certain  prediction ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  and  irre- 
gular nature,  it  may  make  a  casual  and  deceitful 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subject  the  prediction  will 
hold  true,  if  it  be  diligently  regulated;  peradven- 
tnre  it  may  not  hit  upon  the  very  moments,  but 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  not  err  much.  Likewise, 
for  the  times  of  the  event  and  complement,  some 
predictions  will  hit  right  enough,  namely,  those 
which  are  not  gathered  from  the  causes,  but  from 
the  thing  itself,  already  inchoated,  but  sooner  ap- 
pearing in  an  apt  and  fitly  disposed  matter  than 
in  another,  as  we  said  before  in  the  topics  con- 
cerning this  two-and-thirtieth  article.  We  will 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  the  prognostics  of  winds, 
of  necessity  intermixing  some  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated, remitting  the  full  inquiry  of  them  to  their 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  hollow  at  its  rising,  it 
will  the  very  same  day  yield  wind  or  rain;  if  it 
appears  as  it  were  a  little  hollow,  it  signifies 
wind :  if  deeply  hollow,  rain. 

2.  If  the  sun  rises  pale,  or  (as  we  call  it) 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain ;  if  it  set  so,  it  beto- 
kens wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  itself  appears  at  its 
setting  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  betokens  great 
winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  sunrising  its  beams  appears  rather  red 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  wind  rather  than  rain, 
and  the  like  if  they  appear  so  at  its  setting. 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  setting  its  rays  appear 
contracted  or  shortened,  and  do  not  shine  out 
bright,  though  the  weather  be  not  cloudy,  it  sig- 
nifies rain  rather  than  wind. 
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G.  If  before  sanrising;  there  appear  some  rays 
as  forerunners,  it  si^tfies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  san  at  its  rising  diffuses  its  rays 
through  the  clouds,  the  middle  of  the  sun  re- 
maining still  under  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beams  break  out  downwards, 
that  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beard. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
of  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain. 

8.  if  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  which  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  fall 
off  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appears  a 
white  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  small  storm 
the  same  night ;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
the  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  they 
are  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetting,  of  a 
fair  ensuing  day. 

11.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselves  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
storms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driven  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  fair  weather. 

13.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  dispersed 
from  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  the  sky  be  dear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

>  13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  cloud,  it  for^ 
shows  rain  the  next  day ;  but  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather.  But  if  the 
clouds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
sun,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  storms. 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  lie  over  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon,  they  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  sun, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lesser  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
shall  the  tempest  be ;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
suns,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days. 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  after. 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appear  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  horn  obsonie 


or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifies 
stormy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  full 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tem- 
pests will  come  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon. 

20.  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  horns,  not  lying  fiat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be-  . 
tween  both,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

31.  If  at  the  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  black,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

32.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but  it  chiefly  portends  winds ; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind ;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

24.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon, 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly  within  that  circle,  for  then 
it  signifies  both. 

25.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break ;  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  of  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

26.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spotted  and  divided. 

27.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  so 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens  fair  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  follow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  after  the 
rising  of  Arctunis  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  but  if  they  fly 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
great  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  aie 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  tho 
sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  withia 
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tome  few  days;  but  if  they  be  seen  in  edme 
places,  and  not  in  other  iu)aie,  it  foreshows  winds 
only,  and  that  suddenly. 

25.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  oyer  bright,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth'  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  orer  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain ;  if  partly  dark  and  partly  fair, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sudden,  without 
either  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  rough  tempests  Br 
breeding. 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  eneloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  where 
the  circle  is  deficient, 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  than  the  light- 
nings, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  the  light- 
nings be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  fore- 
shows thick  showers,  with  great  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  midday 
thunders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thunders,  which  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds ;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky,  winds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it  lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diverse  parts,  there  will  fol- 
low cniel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  the  east  and  north,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  warmer,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
eommonly  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43.  The  globe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  cruel  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  more,  if  it  stick  not  close  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down;  but  if  they 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  living  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage;  but  if  there  be  three,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  all  things,  come  in,)  it  will 
t>e  a  more  cruel  tempest:  so  that  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm ;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed. 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  clouds  are  driven ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
son  draws  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  part  most  towards  the 
Borth,  it  betokens  wind;  if  towards  the  South, 
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45.  If  at  sunsetting  there  arise  black  and  dark 
clouds,  they  presage  rain ;  if  against  ^e  sun, 
namely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  with  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begins 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  signifies 
clear,  fair  weather;  with  the  wind  it  betokens 
nothing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  several,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  clouds,  one 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertus  affirms,  he  hath 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  and  always  the  black- 
est are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appears 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  more  allure  the 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (especially  if  the 
lower  cloud  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child ;) 
more  conjunctions  presage  continuance  of  rage. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  they  foreshow  tempests ;  but  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scales  or  tiles, 
they  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Feathered  clouds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
palm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  prog- 
nostics of  present  rain,  or  immediately  to  follow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  though 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  clouds  lying 
upon  them,  and  encompassing  them,  it  presages 
imminent  tempests. 

51.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  clouds  before  sun- 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  helms  or  bor- 
ders, after  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  down, 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

52.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  clay-coloured 
clouds,  show  that  rain,  with  wind,  are  drawing  on. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itself  suddenly, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  clear 
about  it,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  about 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coming. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  going 
upward,  presage  rain,  and  that  this  be  done  sud- 
denly, so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  they 
presage  rain,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  ihe 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  cloud  growing  white,  which  the 
ancients  called  a  white  tempest,  in  summer,  is  a 
forerunner  of  small  Jiail,  like  comfits,  in  winter, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring ;  a  rainy 
spring,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scarce  happen  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
paler  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  muf* 
muring  noise  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  turn- 
ing, it  signifies  wind  chiefly ;  and  when  the  snuffii 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of  rainy  weather. 
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58.  Coals  shining  bright,  and  sparkling  orer- 
moch,  signify  wind. 

59.  When  the  superficies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth  in  the  harbour,  and  yet  murmurs  within 
itself,  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  shores  resounding  in  a  calm,  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  further  than  ordi- 
nary, presages  winds. 

61.  If,  in  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 
here  and  there,  or  white  circles  or  bubbles  of 
water,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 
presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 
tempests. 

62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
froth,  (which  they  call  sea-lungs,)  it  foreshows  a 
lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  and  rises  higher 
than  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 
in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foretells  wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  murmur  of 
woods  growing  louder,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 
pion fields,  portend  wind.  Also  a  prodigious 
murmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 
the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and 
the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  feathers  swim- 
ming and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
wind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they  make  a 
noise  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
tics of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themselves,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duckers  and  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  bills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
their  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hern  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
flies  over  a  low  cloud,  signifies  wind ;  but  kites, 
when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weather. 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing 
manner,  if  they  continue  in  it,  do  presage  winds, 
but  if  they  catohingly  swallow  up  their  voice 
again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
incients  to  foretell  change  of  weather;  if  it  were 
fair,  rain ;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather.  But,  with 
ns,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

72.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
nests,  and  give  over  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
tempest.    Bot  the  hem,  standing,  as  k  were,  std 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walking 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 

73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  they  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather.  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water,- 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind,  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only 
can  see  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horridness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spiders  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  prudently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  cannot 
work. 

76.  Before  rain,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
further  off;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un- 
equally, drawing  near  and  going  further  off,  as  it 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  afiirms  for  a  certain,  that  three-leaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leaves  against 
a  storm. 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  vessels,  which  food 
is  put  into,  will  leave  a  kind  of  sweat  in  cupboards, 
which  presage  cruel  storms. 

Monition,  Seeing  rain  and  wind  have  almost  a 
common  matter,  and  seeing  always  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appears 
by  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  the  high  flight 
of  hems,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  tiie  vdjid 
likewise  thickens,  (but  aflerward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  together,  and  in  winds,  contrariwis6« 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  have  many 
prognostics  common  with  the  rain.  "Vyhereof 
advise  with  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

Imitations  cf  Wind$. 
To  tlM  tkree«ad4liirtieth  article.    Connezios. 

If  men  could  be  persuaded  not  to  fix  their  con- 
templations overmuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  others,  as  it  were,  by-Uie-by ;  and  thai 
they  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  nnprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seized  with  such  a  stapor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
coursing,  would  find  many  things  at  a  distaac^, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
civil  law,  so  we  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  carefully  proceed  to  semblabls 
things,  and  such  as  have  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  ^olus  his  bags,  oot 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
bills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kindle  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
the  working  of  bellows  is  by  sucking  in  of  tho  au^ 
9q9 
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to  shan  vacuity,  (as  they  say,)  and  to  send  it  out 
by  compression. 

2^  We  also  use  band  fans  to  make  a  wind,  and 
to  cool,  only  by  driving  forward  of  the  air  softly. 

3.  The  cooling  of  summer-rooms  we  spake  of 
in  answer  to  the  ninth  article.  There  may  other 
more  curious  means  be  found,. especially  if  the  atr 
be  drawn  in  somewhere  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, and  let  out  at  another  place;  but  those 
which  are  now  in  use  have  relation  only  to  mere 
compression. 

4.  The  breath  in  man's  microcosmos,  and  in 
other  animals,  do  very  well  agree  with  the  winds 
in  the  greater  world ;  for  they  are  engendered  by 
humours,  and  alter  with  moisture  as  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  freer  by  a 
greater  heat.  And  from  them  that  observation  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely,  that 
breaths  are  engendered  of  matter  that  yields  a 
tenacious  vapour,  not  easy  to  be  dissolved;  as 
beans,  pulse,  and  fruits ;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
greater  winds. 

5.  In  the  distilling  of  vitriol  and  other  minerals 
which  are  most  windy,  they  must  have  great  and 
large  receptacles,  otherwise  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  out  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  but  also  exceed  winds,  which  blow  abroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  such  as  are  made  by 
thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder-houses 
set  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  open  air,  a  great  heap  of  gunpowder  set  on 
fire  would  raise  a  wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the 
commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuous  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men's  opinions)  imitate  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  «peak  the  same 
of  gold,  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  out  dangerously  like  to  thunder ;  but  these 
things  I  never  tried. 

Ji  greater  Obtervatian, 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  most  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
waters. 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
see  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  cast  down,  and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  In  rivers  there  are  contrary  motions^ 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing  of  the  flood;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
sometimes  falls  out,  that  the  waves  above  go  con- 


trary to  the  waves  below;  so  m  the  air,  when 
contrary  winds  blow  together,  one  flies  over  the 
other.  As  there  are  cataracts  of  rain  within  a  nar- 
row space,  so  there  are  whirlwinds.  As  waters, 
however  they  go  forward,  yet,  if  they  be  troubled,, 
swell  dp  into  waves,  sometimes  ascending,  grow 
up  into  heaps,  sometimes  descending,  are  as  it 
were  furrowed ;  so  the  winds  do  the  same,  but 
only  want  the  motion  of  gravity.  There  are  also 
other  similitudes  which  may  be  observed  and 
gathered  out  of  those  things  whicb  have  already 
been  inquired  about. 

Movable  Rukt  concerning  Winds, 
Conneetion. 

Rules  are  either  particular  or  general,  both 
with  us  are  movable ;  for,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
affirmed  any  thing  positively.  Parlioular  rules 
may  be  taken  and  gathered  almost  out  of  every 
article.  We  will  cull  out  some  general  ones, 
and  those  but  a  few,  and  add  thereunto. 

1.  Wind  is  no  other  thing  but  moved  air;  but 
the  air  itself  moved  either  by  a  simple  impulsion, 
or  by  commixion  of  vapours. 

2.  Winds,  by  a  simple  impulsion,  are  caused 
four  ways,  either  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  the  ^ir  in  the  sun's  ways ; 
or  by  reception  of  air  thorow  a  sudden  cold,  or 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  by  external  bodies. 

There  may  be  also  a  fiflh  way,  by  the  agitation 
and  concussion  of  the  air  by  stars.  But  let  these 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  be  given  ear  unto  with 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  made  by  immixion  of 
vapours,  the  chief  cause  is  the  overburdening 
of  .the  air  by  air  newly  made  out  of  vapours, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  air  grows  bigger,  and 
seeks  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  air  added,  causeth  a 
great  tumour  of  the  air  round  about  it,  so  that 
new  air  out  of  the  resolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  But  the  great 
body  of  wind  consists  in  the  former  air,  neither 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before  it,  as  if 
they  were  several  bodies,  but  being  both  com- 
mixed, they  desire  larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  beginning  of  motion  con- 
curs, besides  the  overburdening  of  the  air,  it  is 
an  accessory  which  strengtheneth  and  increaseth 
that  principal,  which  is  the  reason  that  great  and 
violent  winds  do  seldom  rise,  by  the  simple  over- 
burdening of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accessory  to  the  overbur- 
dening of  the  air.  The  breathing  out  of  subter- 
raneal  places;  the  casting  down  out  of  (as  it  is 
called)  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  dissipation 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  the  mobility  and  acri- 
mony of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  for  the  most  part 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is  made  by  mere  over> 
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burdening,  is  so  from  the  beginning,  that  which 
is  made  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  reper* 
enesion  from  above,  a  little  while  after,  unless 
the  eniption,  or  precipitation,  or  reverberation, 
be  exceeding  violent. 

8.  Air  will  endux^  some  compression  before  it 
be  overburdened,  and  begins  to  thrust  away  the 
adjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjunction  of  vapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 

10.  Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundance 
aggravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverbe- 
rating. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 
very  frequently  from  vapours.  But  there  is  this 
difierence,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  vapours 
do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 
air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 
as  those  winds  which  are  engendered  of  exha- 
lations. 

12.  The  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 
than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 
may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  that  they  may  be  quite  shaken  off  and 
dispersed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  the 
nurseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 
winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
strongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
current  the  weakest. 

15.  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  from 
the  very  superfices  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
but  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  to  the  measure  of  their  climate ; 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

A  Human  Map^  or  OpUUives^  toith  $ueh  thingi  as 
are  next  to  them  concerning  Winds, 

Opcatlveg. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
greater  journey ;  a  thing  very  useful  to  shorten 
journeys  by  sea,  and  save  charges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precisely  fn  prac- 
tice I  have  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  concerning  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
and-twentieth  article. 

2.  Optative.  That  we  could  make  windmills 
tad  their  tails  in  tnoh  manner  that  they  may 


grind  more  with  less  wind.    A  thing  very  useful 
for  gain. 

Next.  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  experi- 
ments in  the  answer  to  the  seven-and-twentieth 
article,  where  the  thing  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
done. 

3.  Optative.  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  give  far 
more  exact  prognostics,  the'  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  Optative.  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog- 
nostics by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  first,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea;  a  thing  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next.  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

5.  Optative.  Likewise  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
buying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Thales,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hurt; 
to  the  nine-and -twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative.  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  foretell  them,  also  for 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  other 
civil  considerations. 

Next  To  this  likewise  belong  some  things 
set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

Monition.  Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 
com,  fruits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 
husbandry  and  physic 

7.  Optative,  How  to  raise  winds  and  to  allay 
them. 

Next.  Concerning  these  things  there  are  some 
superstitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  to 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found, 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrac- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allayings  of  winds.  Such  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  concerning  vinegar  thrown  against  the 
whirlwinds,  if  it  were  true.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  sub- 
lerraneal  places ;  if  to  be  they  should  gather  to* 
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gether  anywhere  in  great  abundance,  as  it  is  a 
common  and  approved  opinion  of  the  well  in 
Dalmatia ;  but  to  know  such  places  of  prisons, 
is  very  hard  and  difficult. 

8.  Optativt*  To  work  many  fine,  pleasant,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next.  We  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into 
consideration  touching  these  things.  Next  to  it 
is  that  common  report  of  the  duels  of  winds. 
Questionless  many  such  pleasapt  things  might 
very  well  be  found  out,  both  for  motions  and 
sounds  of  winds. 


ENTRANCES 

TO  THE  HISTORIES  DESTINED  FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  MONTHS. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  DENSITY  AND  RARITY. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  marvel  if  nature  be  indebted  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  never  yet 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  for  there  never 
Was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
made  of  the  quaintity  of  the  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies,  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,)  according  to  the 
true,  or  at  least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  added  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermixion  or  vacuity,  according 
to  more  or  less :  but  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same ;  the  greatest  part,  following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  followeth  thereby;  and 
either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  bath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  ground  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing;  but 
that  they  are  work«  of  the  same  ommpoteocei  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  to  reduce  unto  nothing, 
and  that  by  course  of  nature  this  can  never  be 
done.  Therefore  the  sum  of  the  total  matter 
stands  still  whole,  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is 
diminished ;  yet  that  this  sum  is  divided  by  por- 
tions amongst  the  bodies  is  unquestionable,  for 
there  can  no  man  be  so  much  beside  himself 
through  any  subtile  abstractions,  as  to  think  that 
there  is  as  much  inatter  in  one  vessel  of  water  as 
in  ten  vessels  of  water,  nor  likewise  in  one  vessel 
of  air  as  much  as  in  ten  vessels  of  air;  but  in 
the  same  body  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
abundance  of  matter  is  multiplied  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  body,  in  divers  bodies  it  is 
questionable.  And  if  it  bQ  demonstrated  that 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  into  air  will  yield  ten 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  this  computation  for  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred-fold  be  the 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  they  are  no  more  divers 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  same  body  of  air 
in  ten  vessels;  but  one  vessel  of  air  (as  it  was 
but  now  granted)  is  but  only  the  tenth  part  of  ten 
vessels.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradicted  but 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  there  is  ten  times  more 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  of  air :  therefore,  if  one 
should  affirm,  that  one  whole  vessel  of  wat^r 
could  be  converted  into  one  vessel  of  air,  it  were 
as  much  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  sometliing 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing;  forasmuch  as  one 
tenth  part  of  water  would  suffice  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  nine  parts  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to 
nothing ;  and,  contrariwise,  if  one  should  affirm 
that  one  vessel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he 
should  my  I  that  something  could  be  created  out 
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of  nothing;  for  one  vessel  of  air  can  attain  and 
reacii  but  unto  the  tenth  part  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  proceed  from 
nothing.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess,  that  to  understand  the 
true  means  of  the  reasons  and  calculations  of  the 
how  much  part  of  the  quantum,  or  how  much  of 
the  matter  which  is  in  divers  bodies,  and  by 
what  industry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  inquired ; 
bat  such  as  the  great  and  largely  extended  profit 


which  will  accrue  thereby  will  largely  recom- 
pense. For  to  know  the  densities  and  rarities  of 
the  body,  and  much  more,  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  rarefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contempla- 
tive and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fundamental 
and  universal,  we  must  go  carefully  and  prepared 
about  it,  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


The  motion  of  gravity  and  lightness,  the  an- 
cients did  illustrate  with  the  name  of  natural 
motion,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent  resistance;  yea,  the  motion  seemed 
swifler  in  its  progress.  This  contemplation,  or 
rather  speech,  they  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
cal phantasy  of  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heavy 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
earth  should  be  bored  quite  thorow,)  and  that 
scholasttcal  invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to 
their  several  places.  Having  laid,  or  set  down 
these  things,  supposing  they  had  done  their  parts, 
they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figures,  and  of 
such  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modem  authors  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  of  concerning  this,  only  by  adding  some 
few  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
wrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  aside,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  which 
either  touch  it  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertns 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers, 
he  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  those  powers  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY 

OF  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


Strife  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  eggers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro* 
ceeds  the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  hence 
the  mixton  and  separation  of  bodies;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
which  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy,  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  is  most 
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impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and, 
(which  always  comes  to  pass,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  wanted,  there  hath  hope  remained  ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  like 
unto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
casts  man's  understanding  into  a  sleep,  represent- 
ing unto  him  speci&cal  properties  and  hidden  vir- 
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tues,  whereby  men  awake  no  more,  nor  look  aAer 
the  finding  and  searching  out  of  true  causes,  but 
acquiesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle  ways.  Then 
it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictions, 
like  unto  dreams ;  and  vain  men  hope  to  know 
the  nature  by  the  outward  shape  and  show,  and, 
by  extrinsical  similitudes,  to  discover  inward 
properties.  Their  practice,  also,  is  very  like  unto 
their  inquiry ;  for  the  precepts  of  natural  magic 
are  such  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  have  power 
over  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of 


bodies ;  and  still  they  have  in  their  mouths,  and, 
like  undertakers  or  sureties,  they  call  upon  the 
loadstone,  and  the  consent  which  is  between  gold 
and  quicksilver ;  and  some  few  things  of  this 
kind  they  allege  for  to  prove  other  things,  which 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  like  contract.  But 
God  hath  appointed  the  beet  of  things  to  bo 
inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labours  and  en- 
deavours. We  will  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
searching  out  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mutual 
contracts  of  things,  neither  favouring  miracles, 
nor  making  too  lowly  and  straitened  an  inqui- 
sition. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY,  AND  SALT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chymists,  and,  as  concerning  speculatives, 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  best  invention. 
The  moat  subtile  and  acute  of  these,  and  those  who 
are  most  philosophical,  will  have  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky;  and  those 
they  will  not  have  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical  seeds  of 
things  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept 
of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  very 
pound.  Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (taken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  very  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.  But 
we  may  vary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and  name  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  aeem  to  be  two  very  great  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
universe,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
are  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  vegetable  and  animal  kind,  they  are  oil  and 
water;  in  the  inferior  spiritual  things,  they  are 
air  and  flame ;  in  the  heavenly,  the  body  of  a 
star,  and  the  pure  sky;  but  of  this  last  duality  we 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  seem  to  be  a  probable 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  mean  by  salt  the  fixed 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  resolved  either  into 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belongeth  to  the  inquisition 
of  fluid  and  determinate  things.  But  if  we  take 
salt  according  to  the  letter,  without  any  paraboli- 
cal meaning,  salt  is  no  third  thing  from  sulphur 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  connexed  into 
one  by  an  acrimonious  and  sharp  spirit ;  for  all 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflammable  parts,  and  other 
parts,  also,  which  not  only  will  not  take  fire,  but 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  from  it :  yet  the  inquisi- 
tion of  salt,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  other  two,  and  exceeding  useful  as 
being  a  tie  and  band  of  both  natures,  sulphureous 
and  salt,  and  the  very  rudiment  of  life  itself,  we 
have  thought  fitting  to  comprehend  it  also  within 
this  history  and  inquisition ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  give  you  notice,  that  those  spiritual 
things,  air,  water,  stars,  and  sky,  we  do  (ds  they 
very  well  deserve  it)  reserve  them  for  proper  and 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  here  in  this  place  to  set 
down  the  history  only  of  tangible,  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  or  vegetable  sulphur  and  mercury. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 

The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  history  itself,  which  follows  aext  in  order. 


HISTORY, 

NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL, 
or 

LIFE    AND    DEATH, 

OB,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  AM  to  give  adTertisement,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  translation  of  this  book  by  an  unknown 
person,  who,  though  he  wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  lordship^s  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  his  lordship^s  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defective  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  thought  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  be 
translated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  zealous  pen,  which  hath  since  travelled  in  it;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lived  and  died  with 
the  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
true,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoever  benefit  or  delight  may  redound  from  it,  I  commend  the  same 
to  th6  courteous  and  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

GncrnNO : 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
designations,  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  loss  of 
time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place. 
For  I  have  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy- 
sicians will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures, 
neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  (hat  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man;  especially,  seeing 
I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe,  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God's  favour  towards  us  in  our  joumeyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
and  garments  (I  mean  those  of  our  frail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired. 

Fs.  St.  Albans. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


It  is  an  ancient  saying  and  complaint,  that  life  is  short  and  art  long;  wherefore  it  behoveth  us, 
who  make  it  our  chiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  upon  us  the  consideration  of  prolonging  man*s 
life,  God,  the  author  of  all  truth  and  life,  prospering  our  endeavours.  For,  though  the  life  of  man 
be  nothing  else  but  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that  look  for  an  eternal 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  contemned, 
even  by  us  Christians.  Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord  survived  the  other  disciples ;  and 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were  long-lived ; 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  oflen  promised  in  the  old  law,  had  less  abatement 
after  our  Saviour's  days  than  other  earthly  blessings  had  ;  but  to  esteem  of  this  as  the  chiefest  good, 
we  are  but  too  p^rone.  Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports  :  for  both  those  things,  which  the  vulgar 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heat,  are  but  mere  fictions ;  and  the  immoderate 
p'aises  of  chymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fail  their  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  suflfocation,  putrefaction,  and  several  diseases,  we  speak 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic ;  but  only  of  that  death  which  comes  by 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconcoction  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  death, 
and  the  very  extinguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so  many  ways  be  wrought  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  before  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  death,)  will  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  reserve  that  for  the  last 
place. 

Tha:  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees,  without  a  total  waste  of  the  first  stock,  is  potentially 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers  saw  that  living  creatures 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  came 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  could  not  properly  be 
repaired,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  which,  from  the  first 
infancy,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparation,  whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worse, 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theii^  was  both  ignorant  and  vain ; 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely ;  nay,  they  are  for  a  time 
incieased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of  reparation  might  be  eternal,  if  the 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.  But  this  is  the  truth  of  it.  There  is  in  the  declining  of  age  an 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and  to  their  loss;  so  as 
from  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentius  :  that  the  living  die  in 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
hardly  repairable,  do  decay ;  for  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  after  the  decline  of  years, 
easily  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the  tu nicies,  the  sinews, 
arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  organical  parts)  are 
hardly  repairable,  and  to  their  loss.  Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  when  they  come  to  their 
office  of  repairing  the  other,  which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
wanted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functions.  By  which  means 
It  comes  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ;  and  even  those  very  parts 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the  decay  of  the  organs 
of  reparation,  can  no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  utterly  fail.  And  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  life  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle -flame,  continually  preying 
upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  dryihg  of  them,  do,  in 
time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and 
make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and 
faithfully  to  be  revolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature,  how  can  he  succour 
her  or  turn  her  about  1 

Therefore,  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold ;  the  one  touching  the  consumption  or  depredation 
of  the  body  of  man,  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  same:  to  tiie  end,  that 
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the  fonner  may,  as  much  as  is  possible,  be  forbidden  and  restrained,  and  the  latter  comforted.  Tho 
fonner  of  these  pertains,  especially,  to  the  spirits  and  ontward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 
waste  is  committed ;  the  latter  to  the.  whole  race  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 
renoyation  or  restitution  is  made.  And,  as  for  the  former  part,  touching  consumption,  this  hath 
many  things  common  with  bodies  inanimate,  or  without  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 
(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  living  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air 
worketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies;  although 
the  vital  spirit  superadded,  doth  partly  break  and  bridle  those  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 
them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 
long  time  without  any  reparation ;  but  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fall 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.  First,  we  will 
consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment.  Secondly,  as  animate, 
and  repaired  by  nourishment.  Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  topic-places 
of  inquisition. 


THE 


PARTICULAR  TOPIC-PLACES, 


cm 


ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


1.  First,  inquire  of  natoze,  durable  and  not 
durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  vegetables ;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

2.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
faction,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
and  delaying  of  desiccation,  arefaction,  and  con- 
sumption, and  of  the  conservation  of  bodies  in 
their  proper  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration, 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former 
freshness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these 
things  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
rather  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see- 
ing also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition, 
but  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
and  instauration  of  life  in  living  creatures.  In 
which  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  things  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  So,  from  the 
inquisition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
bles, let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  living 
creatures  besides  man. 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  due  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  their  long  or  short 
lives. 

4.  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
fold, one  in  identity,  or  the  selfsame  substance^ 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  will  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (because  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  as 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquisition  touching  man.  And,  now  bein^p 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  their 
nativity  and  habitation. 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fami- 
lies, as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
o^  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological    observations,  and    the   figures   of 
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heaven  under  which  they  were  bom,  only  insist 
upon  the  vulgar  and  manifest  obsenrations ;  as, 
whether  they  were  bom  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  and  in  what  mon^  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  govern- 
ment of  their  life,  exercises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  live,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  account  that  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  the  abovesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
several  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divers  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  sigrns  and  prognostics 
uf  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  hand,  (for  they  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ognomical signs  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  confused  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions  are  grenerally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumption,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

12.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement. 

14.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  purge 
out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  and  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discover  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deatlis 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertain  to  a  decay  of  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porches  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behoveful  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  which  w91 
then  be  best  done  if  you  make  a  collection  of  ail 
the  differences,  both  in  the  state  and  functions  of 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  produceth  such 
manifold  effects;  let  not  this  inquisition  be 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  touching  the  differences 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  there 
be  any  that  remain  the  same,  without  alteration  or 
abatement,  in  old  age. 

Nature  durable^  and  not  durable. 

To  the  fifit  article.     The  hittorj. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  men 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them ;  and  when 
they  do  decay,  they  decay  through  rust,  not 
through  perspiration  into  air ;  yet  gold  decays 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  a  humid  and  fluid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (as 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  them, 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  and 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  open  air; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  which 
is  to  them  instead  of  rast.  Precious  stones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting;  but  then 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  very 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  the 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  those  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appears  manifestly 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathers  rust  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  of 
windows,  and  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefac- 
tion'(as  rust  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  dryness. 

5.  In  vegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  fell- 
ed, not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them,  last  divers 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  the  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  as 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  sof^ 
and  the  outward  part  harder ;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  heart 
of  oak)  lastelh  longer. 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dust, 
unless  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men^s  bones  in  charnel-houses ; 
horns,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sea-horse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as 
is  evident  in  old  parchment  hooks :  paper,  like- 
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wise  will  last  many  ages,  though  not  so  long  as 
parchment. 

9.  Such  things  as  have  passed  the  fire  last 
long,  as  glass  and  bricks;  likewise  flesh  and 
fruits  that  have  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
raw;  and  that  not  only  because  the  baking  of 
the  fire  forbids  putrefaction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily 
humour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,  oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  themselves,  but  in  the 
liquors  ^nixed  with  other  bodies ;  for  paper  wet 
with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  after  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  vapour  exhaling ; 
but  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  long, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men's  hands  will  lay  the  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

11.  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  very  long;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  use  of  things 
conduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting, 
than  the  thingrs  themselves;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  last  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
and  so  stones  continue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heaven  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
removed,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

Observations. 

(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
most  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  pneumatical,  enclosed  and  covered 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  consump- 
tion, so  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

(2.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways  ;  either 
by  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 
or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  voluntary  detention. 
Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 
either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 
eager  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 
not  too  much  to  come  forth.  So  then,  two  sorts 
of  substances  are  durable,  hard  substances  and 
oily  ;  hard  substance  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 
oily,  partly  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  not  importuned  by  air ;  for 
air  is  consubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 
and  touching  nature  durable  •and  not  durable  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 
The  Btotory; 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
root  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
•nd  all  kind  of  com;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are  alive,  difier  in  their  deaths ;  for 
borage  will  last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.  But  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  marjo- 
ram, balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  the 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  they  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  knot  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  years, 
and  some  double  as  much.  A  vine  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  old 
age.  Rosemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
threescore  years ;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the  bramble,  the 
age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known,  because  bow- 
ing  the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  roots,  so  as 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are 
the  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree,  ficus  ruminalis, 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  come  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  od orate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  those  abovesaid,  but  they  are  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box, 
juniper.  The  cedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  as  long  as  the 
former. 

16.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  bettor ; 
which  also  the  birch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  that  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pome- 
granate tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  moss 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed. 

20.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  congruity  with 
length  of  life;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance; 
and  trees  bearing  mast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livers  than  trees  bearing  Hnit  or  benies ; 

likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  early  either  in  leaves  or  fruit;  the  like  is 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orchard  trees. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
sour  fruit  outlive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fruit* 
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Jin  Observation, 
Aristotle  noted  well  the  difference  between 
plants  and  living  creatures,  in  respect  of  their 
nburishment and  reparation:  namely,  that  the  bE> 
dies  of  living  creatures  are  confined  within  certain 
bounds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  full 
growth,  they  are  continued  and  preserved  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  nothing  new  except 
hair  and  nails,  which  are  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements;  so  as  the  juice  of  living  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  which  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs,  new 
shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  parts  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what- 
soever  is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishitif^nt 
more  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  withal,  that  tiie 
stock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  he  expressed  these  things  bo 
clearly  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, comforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  a^nd 
maketh  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

Desiccation,  Prohibiting  if  Desiceation,  and  Intene- 
raiion  of  thai  which  is  desiccated  and  dried. 

To  the  second  article.    The  History. 

1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**  Limus  ut  hie  durescit,  et  hec  ut  cera  liqnesclt, 
Uno  eodemque  igne  V* 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  %  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  ^nd 
whatsoever  is  not  liquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like* 

2.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  whi^li 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  con- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  p^rt 
being  gone  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  substances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly 
dry,  but  not  melt;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  are 
dried ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hang:(?d 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  nlr 
this,  if  it  be  either  enlightened  with  the  Bun- 
beams,  (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  blow  elk, 
or  in  iQoms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  most  of  all,  bat  yet  slowest  of  «U, 
drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  iiot 
prevented  by  putrefaction)  are  diy  with  age.  But 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  measure 
of  time ;  that  which  causeth  the  efifect  is  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  socketh  up  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it, 
flieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  which  multi- 
pi  ieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirits  and  juices  of 
the  body,  and  preyeth  upon  thenx. 

5.  Cold,  of  all  thbgs,  most  properly  drieth ; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  but  by  contraction ;  now, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  cold.  But,  be- 
cause we  men  have  heat  in  a  high  degree,  namely, 
that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low  degree,  no 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  ice,  or 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  caused 
by  cold  is  but  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  Not- 
withstanding we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winde  than 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  licketh 
up  the  moisture,  and  aflecteth  with  coldness. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  neats* 
tongues,  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  chimneys ; 
and  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  lignum  aloes,  and 
the  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  after  some  reasonable  continuance, 
drieth  not  only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fish  salted,  which,  if  they 
have  continued  any  long  time,  have  a  manifest 
hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  waters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  strong  waters  imitateth  the  fire  in 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  put  into  it 
and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  up 
the  moisture,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  upon  lines 
new  written ;  also,  smoothness  and  politeness  of 
bodies  (which  sufier  not  the  vapour  of  moisture 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  because 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  precious 
stones,  looking-glasses,  a'l.d  blades  of  swords, 

'  upon  which  if  you  breathe,  you  shall  see  at  first 

[  a  little  mist,  but  soon  after  it  vanisheth  like  a 

cloud.  And  thus  much  for  desiccation  or  drying. 

11.  They  use  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parts  of 
Germany,  garners  in  vaults  under  ground,  wherein 
they  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  laying  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  about 
them,  to  save  them  from  the  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  device  they  keep  their  grains 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  this  doth  not  only 
preserve  them  from  fustiness,  but  (that  which 
pertains  more  to  the  present  inquisition)  preserves 
them  also  in  that  greenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadocia  and  Thracia, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

12.  The  placing  of  garners  on  the  tops  of 
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lioases,  with  windows  towards  the  east  and 
north,  is  very  commodious.  Some,  also,  make 
two  soUars,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  the  upper 
■oUar  hath  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 
continually  descendeth,  like  sand  in  an  houi^ 
glass,  and  after  a  few  days  they  throw  it  up  again 
with  shovels,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo- 
tion. Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  doth  not 
only  prevent  the  fustiness,  but  conserveth  the 
greenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 
The  causa  is  that  which  we  noted  before ;  that 
the  discharging  of  the  watery  humour,  which  is 
quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 
the  oily  humour  in  his  being,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  out  together  with  the  watery  humour. 
Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 
pure,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 
while  without  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples, 
pears,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  roses  and 
lilies,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 
close  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 
the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  affect 
them  with  his  unequal  temper  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 
the  earth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them  in  the  water, 
so  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  weHs  or  cisterns 
placed  within  doors ;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 
water  will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in 
earthen. 

14.  Generally,  those  things  which  are  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  freshness 
longer  than  those  things  that  are  kept  above 
ground. 

15.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
conservatories  of  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  wells  made  by 
art  for  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  chance  falling  in,  afUr  many  months,  when 
the  snow  hath  melted,  hath  been  found  in  the 
■now  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in 
meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
freshness.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
kept  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
and  in  heaps  of  corn. 

17.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  be 
preserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
their  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olives  in  oil. 

Id.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
being  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
and  some  afier  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodies  put  in  winAf  oil»  or  the  lees  of 
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oil,  kdep  long,  much  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  all,  as  some  say,  in  quick* 
silver. 

30.  Fruits  enclosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  keep  green 
very  long, 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  falling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  afler  corrupt  or  rot,  although  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruits.  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  sufier,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
aUke. 

23.  It  is  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  where,  being 
alive,  it  did  attract  nourishment.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruits 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
consume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks ;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs ;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash ; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantern  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

25.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduceth  no  less  to  the  lasting  of  lamps 
and  candles,  than  the  nature  of  the  flame ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  longer  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

26.  Trees,  if  you  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time ;  if  once  in 
four  or  perhaps  in  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  tiie  suckers  and  young  shoots  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dunging  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roots,  or  much  war 
tering  them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuts  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
^e  prohibiting  of  desiccation  or  consumption. 

27.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (which  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experiments.  And 
therefore  some  few  experiments  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  man,  shall  be 
joined  together. 

28.  Bands  of  willow,  wherewith  they  use  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  birch  (the  ends  of 
them)  ia  earthen  pots  filled  with  water,  to  keep 
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tiiem  from  withering;  and  bowls  cleft  with  diy- 
ness  steeped  in  water  close  again. 

29.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age, 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  but  much  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  very  old,  that  have  stood  long 
without  any  culture,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
young  again,  and  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  out  with  labour, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  put  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again ; 
insomuch  that  they  will  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
as  a  steer. 

32.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  old  catarrhs,  and  some  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  poverty 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  vigorous  and  young. 
Nay,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cured  have  advanced  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Observations. 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  they  are 
corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  tho  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  they  observe 
nothing  that  is  of  moment. 

3.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  former  two  con- 
sume only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest : 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  every  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsoever  it 
meets  withal  in  tl^ebody  (in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  this 
evicted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many  ;  for  that 
those   things   which  are  thoroughly  dried  are 


lessened  in  their  weight,  and  become  hollow, 
porous,  and  resounding  from  within.  Now  it  is 
most  certain,  that  the  inward  spirit  of  any  thing 
confers  nothing  to  the  weight,  but  rather  lightens 
it ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  same 
spirit  hath  tamed  into  it  the  moisture  and  juice  of 
the  body  which  weighed  before,  by  which  means 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And  this  is  the  first  ac^ 
tion,  the  attenuation  of  the  moisture  and  convert- 
ing it  into  spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  which  i&  the  issuing 
forth  or  fiight  of  the  spirit,  is  as  manifest  also. 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when  it  is  in  throngs,  is 
apparent  even  to  the  sense,  in  vapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smelling;  but  if  it  issueth 
forth  slowly,  (as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by  age,) 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  sense,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  the  same.  Again,  where  composure  of  the 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so  tenacious,  that  the 
spirit  can  find  no  pores  or  passages  by  which  to 
depart,  then  in  the  striving  to  get  out,  it  drives 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
trudes them  beyond  the  superfices  or  surface  of 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  rust  of  metals,  and 
mould  of  all  fat  things.  And  this  is  the  second 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit. 

6.  The  third  action  is  somewhat  more  obscure, 
but  full  as  certain;  that  is,  the  contraction  of 
the  grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issued  forth. 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  that  bodies  after  the 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifestly  shrink,  and  fill  a 
less  room,  as  it  is  in  the  kernels  of  nuts,  which 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  little  for  the  shells: 
and  in  beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  which  at 
first  lay  close  together,  but  after  they  are  dried 
give,  and  likewise  in  bowls,  which  through 
drought  grow  full  of  crannies,  the  parts  of  the 
bowl  contracting  themselves  together,  and  after 
contraction  must  needs  be  empty  spaces.  Second- 
ly, it  appears  by  the  wrinkles  of  bodies  dried ; 
for  the  endeavour  of  contracting  itself  is  such, 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brings  the  parts  nearer 
together,  and  so  lifts  them  up ;  for  whatsoever  is 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lifted  up  in  the  midst : 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  papers  and  old  parch- 
ments, and  in  the  skins  of  living  creatures,  and 
in  the  coats  of  soft  cheeses,  all  which  with  age 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  this  contraction  shows 
itself  most  in  those  things  which  by  heat  are  not 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruffled  and  plighted,  and,  as  it 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it  is  in  papers,  and 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brought  near  the  fire ; 
for  contraction  by  age,  which  is  more  slow,  com- 
monly causeth  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  the 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy,  causeth  plighting. 
Now  in  most  things  where  it  comes  not  to 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  there  is  simple  contrac- 
tion*  and  angustiation  or  straitening,  and  indura- 
tion or  hardening,  and  desiccation,  as  was  showed 
in  the  first  place.  But  if  the  issuing  forth  of  the 
spirit,  and  absnmption  or  waste  of  the  moisture 
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he  80  great  tliat  there  is  not  led  body  sufficient  to 
unite  and  contract  itself,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction must  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  nothing  else  but  a  little  dust  cleaving  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
and  falleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
rotten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  after  many  ages. 
And  this  is  the  third  action,  the  contraction  of  the 
grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  Are  and  heat  dry  only 
by  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
and  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
fellows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  con- 
tract themselves,  either  for  the  flying  of  vacuum 
alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
we  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  taketh  its 
original  from  the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
faction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
putrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  simply  vapoured 
forth,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
garboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
locally  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves 
to  parts  of  the  same  nature. 

Length  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Hving  Creatures* 
To  the  flnt  article.    The  history. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
living  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  comipteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
their  exposing  to  all  weathers  often  intercepteth 
them ;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
times they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

1 .  Man's  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
living  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  very  few  only, 
'and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very  equally  dis- 
posed, his  stature  and  ^proportion  large,  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  fruit  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

8.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  race  of  man's  life,  but  his 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  years  is 
fabulous ;  of  two  years,  or  at  least  above  one, 
is  certain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that  his 
blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  hath 
sometimes  reached  to  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  are  accounted  long  livers,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  fouiid  tootbletSf  a  aign 


'  not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and 
given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sign  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  full  forty 
days. 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life ;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  lives  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
have  that  property.  Certainly  he  is  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  forty  years,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years, 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man;  for  we  have  now  no  horses  of  the 
sun  that  live  freely,  and  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  horse  grows  till 
he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age.  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth 
two  at  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
commonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mule  out- 
lives them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  the  fiAh 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
lives  not  to  fourteen  years;  a  creature  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes,  for  he  is 
commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or  sleeping ; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  about  some 
sixteen  years,  and  the  males  live  longer  than  the 
females :  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months ;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  living  only  upon 
herby  substances,  without  grain. 

1 1.  The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  years,  though 
he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly clad;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  and  rarely  lives  to  his  foli 
age. 
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12.  The  goat  lives  to  the  same  age  with  the 
sheep,  and  is  not  much  unlike  in  other  things, 
though  he  be  a  creature  more  nimble,  and  of 
somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  and  so  should  be  longer 
lived  ;  but  then  he  is  much  more  lascivious,  and 
that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  lives  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
to  twenty ;  and  though  it  be  a  creature  of  the 
moistest  flesh,  yet  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
length  of  life.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  sow,  we 
have  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years ; 
a  creature  nimble  and  full  of  spirit,  whose  seed 
(as  iElian  reports)  burneth  the  female ;  where- 
upon, it  is  said,  that  the  cat  conceives  with  pain, 
and  brings  forth  with  ease.  A  creature  ravenous 
in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his  meat 
whole  than  feeding. 

15.  Hares  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
years,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
young  ones  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies. 
In  this  they  are  unlike,  that  the  coney  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
that  the  hare  is  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies,  are  much 
lesser  than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
80  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  well  clad,  for  feathers, 
for  warmth  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
wool  and  hairs. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  young  ones 
together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
at  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  turns,  whereby 
their  fruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  their  meat 
is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
they  will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
the  kernels ;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
and  strong  concoction. 

30.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
mixed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  tiie 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds,  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures,)  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
fers less  to  generation  than  the  female,  but  that  it 
rather  affords  activity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruit- 
ful eggs  and  unfruitful  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

22.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
full  growth  the  first  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
true,  that  their  feathers,  in  some  kinds,'  and  their 
bills,  in  others,  show  their  years;  but,  for  the 
growth  of  their  bodies,  it  is  not  so. 

23.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet 
his  years  are  not  set  down ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 
a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  oasts  his  bill, 
whereby  he  grows  young  again;  from  whence 


comes  that  old  proverb,  the  old  age  of  an  eagle. 
Notwithstanding,  perchance,  the  matter  may  be 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  not  cast 
his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  bis  bill  is  the  renewing 
of  the  eagle ;  for,  after  that  his  bill  is  drawn  to  a 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

24.  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  be  long  livers, 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well  near  to 
a  hundred  years.  Kiles  likewise,  and  so  all 
birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of  prey,  live 
long.  As  for  hawks,  because  they  lead  a  degene- 
rate and  servile  life,  for  the  delight  of  men,  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  known ; 
notwithstanding,  amongst  mewed  hawks,  some 
have  been  found  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  and 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  years. 

25.  The  raven,,  likewise,  is  reported  to  live 
long,  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years.  He  feeds 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  often,  but  rather  is  a 
sedentary  and  melancholic  bird,  and  hath  very 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  most 
things,  (except  in  greatness  and  voice,)  lives  not 
altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  long  livers. 

26.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  unfrequently  a  hundred 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  that  in  run* 
ning  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the  long 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass,  and 
such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the  wild 
goose ;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew  amongst  the 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quam  anser  nivalis ;  older 
than  a  wild  goose. 

28.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  livers,  if  that 
be  true  which  was  anciently  observed  of  them, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that  city 
was  often  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so,  then  either 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  of  more  ages  than 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their  young  the 
history.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than 
fables. 

29.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the  phce- 
nix,  that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any  such  bird 
there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad  with  a  great 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  no  such  wonder; 
for  the  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  to 
have  lived  threescore  years  in  England,  how  old 
soever  he  was  before  he  was  brought  over ;  a  bird 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of  meats,  chewing  his 
meat,  and  renewing  his  bill :  likewise  curst  and 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years,  but  he 
comes  not  forth  with  his  argue  eyes  before  he  b# 
three  years  old ;  a  bird  slow  of  pace,  having 
wbitish  flmh. 
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32.  The  dunghill  cock  is  yenereoas,  martial, 
nod  but  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having  also 
white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
turkey  cock,  lives  not  much  longer  than  the  dung- 
hill cock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
white  flesh. 

34.  The  ringdoves  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
livers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
fifty  years  of  age;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  high.  But  doves  and  turtles  are  but 
short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

85.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  breeders,  but  not 
80  white  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
life ;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
vious ness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate, but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 
years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 
the  water  they  are  the  less  observed ;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their  gills,  yet 
that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
predation of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
ambient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into  the  pores 
•f  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long  life  than  ttke 
ftir  doth. 

41.  It  is  aflirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures;  they 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
^rs ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  off  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
strange,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will 
waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tall  retaining  their  former  greatness. 

44.  There  were  found  in  Ctesar^s  fishponde 
lampreys  to  have  lived  threescore  years;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras- 
sus,  the  orator,  solemnly  lamented  one  of  them. 

45.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  liviBg  in  fteeh  j 


water,  is  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  fortj 
years ;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm* 

46.  But  the  carp,  bream,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life ; 
so  are  trouts;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  how  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  we 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  touch- 
ing the  sea-calf,  and  sea-hog,  and  other  innume- 
rable fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long-lived,  and  are  famous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures, 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life. 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven- 
ous, cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  the  waters. 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live. 

Ohaervation. 

To  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  shorts 
ness  of  life  in  living  creatures  is  very  difiicult,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  observations,  and  the 
Intermixing  of  causes.  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There  are  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be 
long-lived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  eagle,  the  vul- 
ture, the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan,  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  parrot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  within 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  cloth- 
ing is  excellent  good  against  the  distemperatures 
of  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  which  are  long-lived.  Again, 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther  do  they  suflfer  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their  mother's  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chiefest  cause  of 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

9.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mothei 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Also,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso- 
muoh,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongst 
men,  (whieh  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  that 
resemble  their  mothers  most  are  longest  lived ; 
and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  begotten  of 
yoong  wives,  if  the  fathers  be  sound,  not  diseased 
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3.  The  first  breeding  of  creatures  is  erer  mate- 
rial, either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  there- 
fore, it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  com- 
pression, and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
young  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
iong  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
young  ones  are  brought  forth  successiyely,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  bnt  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
comes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  circles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  sheep,  which  are  borne  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-lived,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  fleshy  or 
seeds,  or  fruits,  long  livers,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-lived,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
above  their  heads ;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6.  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  fenceth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  have.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-lived,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 
ing of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  is 
all  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  ail  waste  and  prey  upon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  niuch  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 
the  small  ness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  other 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  water- 
fowls upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
their  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs ;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  their  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  puts  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  and  so  forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  nature  finished  her  periods 
by  larger  circles. 

10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long-lived,  as  the 
sheep  and  dove ;  for  choler  is  as  the  whetstone 
and  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  is  more  duskish, 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  have  white  flesh ; 
for  it  showeth  that  the  juice  of  ^e  body  is  more 
firm,  and  less  apt  to  dissipate. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  maketh 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole;  for  a 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  portion 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  of  a  tree 
withereth  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And,  therefore, 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of  indivi- 
duals,) creatures  that  are  large  in  body  are  longer 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  there  be 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

JUmentaiion  or  Nourishment  f   and  the  way  tf 
Nourishing, 

To  the  fourth  article.    The  history. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  the 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  with 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  with 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  are 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  and 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  his 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  feeding 
upon  flesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  plants 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains,  baked  or  boiled, 
may,  with  long  use,  nourish  them ;  but  leaves,  oc 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

2.  Over-great  aflinity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  no 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  few  of 
them  eat  their  own  kind.  As  fur  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  man*8 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  end 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approacheth  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  thing  nourished,  by  so  much  tlie  more 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  in 
better  liking  and  plight;  for  a  young  slip  or  cion 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  the 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourish- 
ment already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  (as 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  some 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  so 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  put  into  another  onion, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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under  ^oand.  Again,  it  hath  been  foand  oat 
lately,  that  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm, 
oak,  ash,  or  such  like,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the 
same  kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leaves  than 
those  that  grow  without  grafting.  Also  men  are 
not  nourished  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
which  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  Living  creatures  are  nourished  by  the  mouth, 
plants  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  moveth  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
plants  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  though 
but  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
flesh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extusion,  and  attraction;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
the  latter  from  the  outward. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim- 
ply, without  exceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  and 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bad  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
times such  great  fruits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks ;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
shed,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
cions  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  they  be  grafts 
ed  green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
nnless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there  are  degrees  of 
nourishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  womb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-born,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
to  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
man  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fevers,  and  when  the  body  is  brought  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ters. This  matter  would  be  well  studied;  for  if 
nontithment  may  be  made  eitker  from  without, 


or  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  and  Shortneu  cf  Life  in  Mnu 

To  the  nnh,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  ar- 
ticles    The  History. 

1.  Before  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  lived  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  a  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  length  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line ;  for  there  are  reckoned  of 
the  fathers,  until  the  flood,  eleven  generations ; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
born  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper- 
ous in  bH  things.  Isaac  came  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age ;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  after 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongrst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age ;  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husbaW.  Joseph, 
also,  a  prudent  and  politic  man,  passing  his 
youth  in  aflliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengeful. Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seventy  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man's  life  standeth 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day.  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  same 
year  with  his  brother;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,)  may  be  collected  to  have 
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lived  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  be  the  war  of  the 
laraelites  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (in  which 
expedition  Phineas  consulted  with)  were  perform- 
ed in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
zeal.  Joshua,  a  martial  man  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  victorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to  have  been  of  as  great 
years.  Ebud,  the  judge,  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  had 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  his 
afflictions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man's 
estate  ^- a  man  politic, -eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eigbt  years;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But 
Elizsus,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  have  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years ;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
his  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  death,  being 
uncertain  ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
them,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  fo;  she  bad  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
her  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  afW  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers. 

6.  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authors  have  no  great  certainty  in  them ;  both  for 
the  intermixture  of  fables,  whereunto  those  kind 
of  relations  were  very  prone,  and  for  their  false 
calculation  of  years.    Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  in  those  works  that 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  life;  for  their  kings 
which  reigned  longest  did  not  exceed  fifVy,  or 
five-and-fif^  years;  which  is  no  great  matter, 
seeing  many  at  this  day  attain  to  those  years. 
But  the  Arcadian  kings  are  fabulously  reported  to 
have  lived  very  long.  Surely  that  country  was 
mountainous,  full  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  brought 
forth  most  wholesome  food,  notwithstanding, 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we  may  conceive  that 
all  things  about  them  were  panic  and  vain,  and 
subject  to  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Romans,  lived  to  eighty 
years;  a  man  peaceable, contemplative,  and  much 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus  Valerius  Corvinus 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete,  there  being  betwixt 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-six  years ;  a 
man  valorous,  affable,  popular,  and  always  fortu- 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  above  eighty  years,  a 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popular,  and  affected  to 
his  country ;  also  learned,  given  to  pleasures, and 
a  sof^  kind  of  life.  Epimenides,  the  Cretian,  is 
reported  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years;  the  matter  is  mixed  with  a  prodigious 
relation,  for  fifty-seven  of  those  years  be  is  said 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half  an  age  after,  Xeno- 
phon,  the  Colophonian,  lived  a  hundred  and  two 
years,  or  rather  more ;  for  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  he  left  his  country,  seventy-seven  com- 
plete years  he  travelled,  and  after  that  returned ; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  appears  not ; 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in  mind  than  in  body ; 
for  his  name  was  changed  for  the  madness  of  his 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes;  a 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  conceit,  and  that  minded 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  better,  a  man  lascivious,  voluptuous, 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindarus,  the  Theban,  lived 
to  eighty  years ;  a  poet  of  a  high  fancy,  singular 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great  adorer  of  the  gods. 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to  the  like  age; 
a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to  writing, 
and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-four 
years ;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  averse  to  the  despatch 
of  business,  desirous  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease. 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta, 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  a  moderate  prince,  as 
being  a  philosopher  among  kings,  but,  notwith- 
standing, ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  a  hundred  and 
eight  years  old  ;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taught  youth  for  profit. 
He  had  seen  many  countries,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  blan^e  since  he  was  an  old  man.  Protagoras, 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years  of  age.    This  man 
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was  likewise  a  rhetorician,  bat  professed  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  liberal  arts,  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ing^ commonwealths  and  states ;  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  less 
than  Gorgias.  Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  lived 
ninety-eight  years ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shunned  the 
public  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his 
own  house.  Deroocritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hundred  and  nine  years ;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and,  if  ever  any  man  amongst  the  Grecians, 
a  true  naturalist,  a  surveyor  of  many  countries, 
but  much  more  of  nature ;  also  a  diligent  search- 
er into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
against  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the  laws  of  arguments.  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lived  ninety  years ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  others,  but  tyranny  over  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.  Zeno,  of 
Citium,  lacked  about  two  years  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other 
inen*s  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet  not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men^s  minds  than  to  enforce  them.  The  like 
whereof  afterwards  was  in  Seneca.  Plato,  the 
Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease,  in  his 
notions  sublime,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  his  life,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
sweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matters,  and  who  se- 
lected the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  bitter  and  harsh  go.  Cameades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  years  aAer,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  and  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
But  Orbiiius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
philosopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  years  of  age;  he  was  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  Schoolmaster;  a  man  by  nature 
tart  both  in  his  tongrue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
wards his  scholars. 

12.  Quintius  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  sixty- 
three  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
years  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  augurship  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
age ;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  deliberator,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
aflability  severe.  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
lived  ninety  years,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
five,  got  a  son ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
his  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
was  constantly  happy.  But  Marcus  Porcius  Cato 
lived  above  ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind  ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions ;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
and  was  to  himself  and  hia  fiiiiiilj  a  physician* 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lived  a  hundred 
and  three  years;  a  woman  afflicted  with  many 
crosses;  first,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them ; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by  many  years,  for  it  is 
said,  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  years  upon 
the  stage,  at  first,  perhaps,  representing  the  person 
of  some  young  girl,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. But  Galeria  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age  is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stagr, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  after  that,  in  the  solemnities  for 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stage  the  third  time. 

14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  age,  but  much  superior  in  dignity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  I  mean  Livia  Julia 
Augusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Caesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  upon  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give 
him  a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead,)  certainly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  could  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  her  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  affable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassias,  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  was  also  ninety  years  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty-four  years;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  calamity  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwithstand- 
ing much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy^six,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in 
which  we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men ;  for  that  year  there  was  a  taxing  : 
(now,  a  taxing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men ;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  Apennlne 
mountains  and  the  river  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age: 
namely,  of  a  hundred  yeare,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  ahundrnd  and  ten,  fifty  seven  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  two  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  four  men ;  of  a  hundr^  and  five-and- 
thirty,  or  seven-and -thirty,  four  more ;  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  Besides  theBe,Parraa  in  parti- 
oolarafforded  five,  whereof  three  fulfil  led  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Brussels  afforded  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ^ve 
years  old.  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredthirty- 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  hundred 
thirty-and-two.   A  oertain  town,  then  called  Vel 
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leiatium,  sitaate  in  the  hills  ahoat  Placehtia, 
afforded  ten,  whereof  six  fulfilled  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Lastly,  Rimini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponius. 

That  our  catalogue  might  not  be  extended  too 
much  in  length,  we  have  thought  fit,  as  well  in 
those  whom  we  have  rehearsed,  as  in  those  whom 
we  shall  rehearse,  to  offer  none  under  eighty  years 
of  age.  Now  we  have  affixed  to  every  one  a  true 
and  short  character  or  elogy ;  but  of  that  sort 
whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 
is  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 
of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
respect;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 
most  part  long-Uved,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 
times be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 
disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
days,  which  make  up  the  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
that  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age ;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and-eighth  year,  the  former  the  seventy-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps*  have 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Livia  and  Caius  had  been 
pleased.  Augustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and-six  years ;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  other- 
wise calm  and  serene;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
venery  intemperate,  through  all  his  lifetime  hap- 
py ;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  life  in  him,  whom  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  help  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  older ;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustus was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  lust  ipto  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  great  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  afler  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
a  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
aeventy-six  years  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  After  his 
captivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
then  died  a  violent  death  also;  a  man  of  a  poor 
mind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  bat  fsdiing 


short  in  the  performance.  Anastasius,  sumamed 
Dicorut,  lived  eighty-eight  years ;  he  was  of  a 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  and  superstitious, 
and  fearful,  Anicius  Justinianus  lived  to  eighty- 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  glory,  performing 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  valour  of 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others  to  lead  hiin. 
Helena,  of  Britain,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  old ;  a  woman  that  in- 
termeddled not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  her 
husband's  nor  son's  reign,  but  devoted  herself 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnanimous,  and  perpetu- 
ally  flourishing.  Theodora,  the  empress,  (who 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wife  of  Monomachus,  and 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)  lived  above 
eighty  years ;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  that 
took  delight  in  governing ;  fortunate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  through  her  good  fortunes  credulous. 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secular 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  church ;  St.  John, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, lived  ninety-three  years.  He  was  rightly 
denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  for  his 
piercing  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  a  seraph 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect. of  his  burning 
love.  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  fulfilled  four- 
score and  four  years;  an  eloquent  man,  and  a 
traveller,  St.  Paul's  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  physician.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas^ 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
though  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom ;  a  stout 
man,  and  constant,  and  full  of  good  works. 
Polycarpus,  disciple  untd  the  apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  to 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  also 
cut  off  by  martyrdom ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  labours. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  apos- 
tle St.  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  he  was  called 
the  bird  of  heaven  for  his  high-flying  divinity, 
and  was  famous,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  for 
his  meditations.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  first  St. 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his*  fellow, 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famous 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  age  apiece, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistus  the 
First;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cha- 
rity, who  amongst  other  their  comforts  (which  no 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  so 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.  St.  Paul,  the  hermit, 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  now,  he  lived 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  that 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  hu- 
man  nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  years  only 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies ;  yet  he  was  not 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthony, 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  have 
it)  the  restorer  only,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  five 
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years  of  age;  a  man  devout  and  contemplative, 
though  not  unfitYor  civil  affairs ;  his  life  was  aus- 
tere and  mortifying,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind  of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
mand, for  he  had  his  monks  under  him.  And, 
besides,  many  Christians  and  philosophers  came 
to  visit  him  as  a  living  image,  from  which  they 
parted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
exceeded  the  term  of  eighty  years ;  a  man  of  an 
invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
yielding  to  fortune.  He  was  free  towards  the 
great  ones,  with  the  people  gracious  and  accept- 
able,  beaten  and  practised  to  oppositions,  and  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
St.  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen,  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongues  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  he  bore  high 
spirits,  and  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  and  one.  Of  so  great 
a  number,  five  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
foorscore  years  or  upwards.  But,  in  many  of 
the  first  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John, 
the  twenty-third  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
disposition,  and  one  that  studied  novelty;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  others 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  riches 
and  treasures.  Gregory,  called  the  twelfth, 
created  in  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  years.  Of  him,  in  respect 
of  his  short  papacy,  we  find  nothing  to  make  a 
judgment  upon.  Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdom;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
after  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  over-in- 
dulgent to  his  family.  Paul  the  fourth  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  a  man  of  a 
harsh  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mind, 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  his  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.  Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
filleid  the  like  age  of  eighty-three  years;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 

19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
cuous in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.  King  Argan- 
thenius,  who  reigned  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
eighty.  Concerning  his  manners,  institution  of 
his  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
is  a  general  silence.  Cynirus,  King  of  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  affirmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Two  Latin 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the  son,  are  reported 
to  have  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the  other 
six  hundred  years ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  us 
by  certain  philologists,  who,  though  otherwise 
credulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Others  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  years ;  the  country,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation  I  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.    They  tell  of  one  Dando,  in  Illy- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniences  cf 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  years.    They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  iEtolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long-lived,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  years 
old ;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,  a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  years.    It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Timolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred   and  fifty  years.    We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  years.     Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  after  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.    Apollonius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  years,  his  face  bewraying  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  admirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  something  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer;  in  his 
diet  pythagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  nothwithstand- 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  subject 
to  many  complaints  against  him,  and  reproaches, 
all  which  he  made  shift  to  escape.    But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagorical 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.    It  is  undoubted,  that  Quintus  Metellus 
lived    above  a  hundred  years;  and  that,  after 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two-and-twenty 
years;    in  the  performance  of  which   rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.    It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Csecus  was  very  old,  but 
his  years  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  softened  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,  with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in- 
vincible spirit  and  strength  of  mind.     "  I  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathers  Conscript,) 
these  many  years  borne  my  blindness,  but  now  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  I  hear  you 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties.'*     Marcus 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  years,  surviving  all 
those  whose  sulTrogPS  he  had   gathered  in  tlie 
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senate-house,  being  consul,  I  mean  all  the  sena- 
tors at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whom,  a  little 
aAer,  being  consul,  he  chose  into  the  senate,  seven 
only  being  excepted.     Hiero,  King  of  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lived  almost  a 
hundred  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
vernment and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  conserver  of  friendship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.     Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
lived  ninety-nine  years.     Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen.     Xenopbilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  famous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.    The  island- 
ers of  Corcyra  were  anciently  accounted  long- 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.     Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  his  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con- 
versant in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.     Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  only  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  affectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.    When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said.  Take  no 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied.  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  and  dogs  1     He  said,  again,  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  ray  uttermost  to 
benefit  men,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  1  am  dead, 
J  benefit  beasts  1     Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Pandorffi,  are  exceeding  long-lived,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.    They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  air  somewhat  whitish,  in  their  old  age, 
before    their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  coalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  in  their  man's  estate,  change  their  hairs  into 
a  darker  colour.    The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  tlieir  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livers,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Euphranor,  the    grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
school  and  taught  scholars  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  years  old.    The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
p6et,  lived  ninety  years,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned    the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.    Asi- 
nius  PoUio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years;  a  man  of  an  unreasonable 
profuseness,  eloquent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends    the   centre  of  his   thoughts. 
There  was  an  opinion,  that  Seneca  was  an  ex- 


treme old  man,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  which  could  not  possibly  be, 
it  being  as  improbable  that  a  decrepit  old  man 
should  be  set  over  Nero's  youth,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  true,  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
with  great  dexterity  the  afiairs  of  state.  Besides, 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  Claudius  his  reigOy 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adulteries  committed 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crime  no 
way  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.  Jo- 
hannes de  Temporibus,  among  all  the  men  of  our 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  fame  and  vulgar 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  mira- 
cle, or  rather  even  to  a  fable ;  his  age  hath  been 
counted  above  three  hundred  years.  He  was  by 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  under 
Charles  the  Great.  Garcius  Aretine,  great-grand- 
father to  Petrarch,  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  four  years ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  good  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  he  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  sickness  or 
malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old  age. 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have  been  found 
not  a  few  long  livers,  and  those  of  the  more  emi- 
nent sort.  Franciscus  Donatus,  duke ;  Thomas 
Contarerus,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Francis- 
cus Molinns,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
others.  But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Corna- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  mea- 
sure to  a  certain  Weight,  thereby  to  recover  bis 
health  ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
I^  our  age,  William  Pestel,  a  Frenchman,  lived 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  years,  the  top 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  being  black,  and 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  his  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  great  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  he- 
resy. 

20.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  as 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  morrice- 
dance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  age  com- 
puted together  made  up  eight  hundred  years; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  others  exceeded  as  much. 

21.  In  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  corruptly 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  sutfurbs  of  London,  there 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persons 
that  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs, 
whom  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yet 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  ancient 
superstition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  have 
admitted,)  we  account  but  for  fables  and  dreams^ 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neither  con- 
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sent  with  philosophy,  nor  with  diyinity.  And 
as  touching  the  history  of  long  life  in  man  by 
individuals,  or  next  unto  individuals,  thus  much. 
Now  we  will  pass  on  to  observations  by  certain 
heads. 

23.  The  running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of 
generations,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  from 
the  length  of  life.  For  we  see,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man*s  life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
have  thought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
less  deliciously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily 
exercises.  Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
civil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.  But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
the  succession  of  generations  alters  it  not.  The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at 
this  day.  And,  therefore,  the  great  abridger 
of  age  was  the  flood ;  and  perhaps  some  such 
notable  accidents  (as  particular  inundations, 
long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  generations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies  than  the  then  present.  Whereupon^ 
speaking  of  ploughing  up  the  iEmathian  and 
jEmmensian  ftelds,  he  saith,  Grandiaque  effossis 
mlrabitiir  ossa  sepulchris,  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
pulchres. For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(such  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  In  ancient  sepulchres  and  caves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
izing of  a  nation,  no  less  than  the  former.  And 
this  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  continual  decay  by  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  term  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline and  change  to  the  worse. 

24.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  m^n  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  the  skin  is  mote  compact  and  close, 
and  the  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  themselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
the  sun  passeth  to  and  froy  and  causeth  a  doable 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  days 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
lived  than  those  that  live  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
80  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras ;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  the  air  of  the  sea  doth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cool  in 
hotter. 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  afford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,  as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,  where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rea« 
son  for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  in  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  to- 
wards ^Ethiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na- 
tives, and  malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  their  lives ;  and 
that  which  may  seem  more  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  less 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these;  Arcadia,  iEtolia, 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  iEthiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  forth  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  healthfulness  of  air, 
especially  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  discourse  or  conjecture.  You 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex- 
posed likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  purcness  of  the 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  to 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea- 
sant to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
plain,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over  barren  or 
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ftandy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is 
very  convenient  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air  (as  was  even  now  said)  in 
the  place  of  our  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  travellers  have  been 
long  lived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually 
an  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers ;  for  air  accustomed  consumeth  less, 
but  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  to 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  men, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Ag^ain,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk ;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  after  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the  con- 
trary.  For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro- 
fitable to  long  life,  because  of  the  acrimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  difference  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-five,  (and  therefore  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long- 
lived  progeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fourteen  yeais ;  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  &elr  diet,  than  to 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But  this  we 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  there  are  some  races 
which  are  long-lived  for  a  few  descents,  so  that 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  thing  hereditary 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  are  shorter 
livers;  black,  or  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Also, 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  less  promise  long 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  long 
life  rather  than  a  soft;  but  we  understand  not  this 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goose-skin, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  which  is 
hard  and  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  furrows 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hairs  of  the  head  hard,  and  like  bristles, 
djo  betoken  longer  life  than  those  that  are  soft  and 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thing, 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  contrary,  if  they 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  curling  be 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indifferent 
thing,  seeing  many  which  have  been  bald  betimes 
have  lived  long.  Also,  early  gray  hairs  (how- 
soever they  may  seem  forerunners  of  old  age  ap- 
proaching) are  no  sure  sigrns,  for  many  that  have 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  lived  to  great  years ; 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  without  baldness,  is  a 
token  of  long  life ;  contrarily,  if  they  be  accom- 
panied with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  sign  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  much 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  long ;  but  hairiness 
of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  convenient  making,  and  not  too  slen- 
der, especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body,  they  whiclt 
are  short  to  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
lived  than  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  and 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  largre  in 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (the 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  a 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  lived  than  they  thai 
have  broad  shoulders,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled, 
calm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  fat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  but  cor- 
pulency in  youth  foreshows  short  life ;  in  age,  it 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,  is  a  sign 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater 
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rign ;  if  to  a  lesser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  though, 
contrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  evil  sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  evil. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  veins  lay- 
ing higher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nor  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short ;  wide  nostrils, 
whatsoever  the  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy  ;  teeth  strong  and  con- 
tiguous, small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  much  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
our  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
crooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
Unes  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
orer,  but  neat,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
them  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
the  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er;  facility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  more  laxatire,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  life,  nothing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  topics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
bat  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

.  46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  effectual 
for  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
that  live  freely,  and  after  the  common  sort,  such 
«t  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  more  plentifully, 
are  often  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  conduceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life ; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dull,  and 
•o  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
•th  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
the  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  les|t  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale ;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  were  anciently  in 
use)  did  rather  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition,  according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  who  ad- 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
oftenest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  oftenest ;  that  he  should  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
oftenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. When  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  familiarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers,  By  eating  [ 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was  I 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter.    ' 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Unto  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  good  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  affairs  of  the  worl$),  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
platonio.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  heroical  virtues,  and  such  like,] 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  such  were 
those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  the 
astrologians  and  stoics.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  but  discoursed 
calmly  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi- 
tions, were  likewise  good ;  such  were  those  of 
Cameades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  grammarians.  But,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  subtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa- 
mined and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin- 
ciples. Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitted  for  long 
life ;  it  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employment ;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  and  unbought;  it  is  without 
cares  and  envy. 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nns,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  better,  that  a 
youth  full  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 
our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

Medicines  for  Long  Life. 
To  tbe  tenth  article. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  conservation  of 
health,  and  cure  of  diseases.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  those 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  efiect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  life.  This  we  will  do,  not  heaping 
them  promiscuously  together,  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  hath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  substance,  such  as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aurum  potabile,  it  is 
used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  dis- 
eases, and  that  not  without  good  success.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  salt,  by  which 
the  gold  IS  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  vir- 
tue which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  gold  itself, 


though  this  secret  be  wholly  suppressed.  Now, 
if  the  body  of  gold  could  be  opened  with  these 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  these  corrosive  waters 
(so  the  venemous  quality  were  wanting)  well 
washed,  we  conceive  it  would  be  no  unprofitable 
medicine. 

3.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  by  the  juice  of 
four  and  new  lemons,  and  they  are  given  some- 
times in  aromatical  confections,  sometimes  in 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hath  some  affinity 
with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  may  be 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  shells  of  crawfishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precious  stones, 
two  only  are  accounted  cordial,  the  emerald  and 
the  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  forms 
that  the  pearls  are ;  save  only,  that  the  dissolu- 
tions of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  in  use. 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewel^,  lest  they 
should  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  re- 
freshing tbe  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweat* 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  credit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  harts- 
horn, and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hait,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  to  appease  and 
comfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereafter,  follow  the  names  only  of  th^ 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  virtues  are  suffi- 
ciently known. 

Hot, — SafiTron,  folium  indum,  lignum  aloes, 
citron.pill  or  rind,  balm,  basil,  clove-gillyflowers, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary,  mint,  betony,  carduus 
benedictus. 

Cold, — Nitre,  roses,  violets,  strawberry  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  juice  of 
sweet  oranges,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  bu- 
gloss,  bumet,  senders,  camphire. 

Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  which 
may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saith, 
are  under  the  planet  Mars,  and  have  a  furious 
and  destructive  force,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  biting 
spices  are  to  be  rejected,  and  a  consideration  to 
be  had  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  of 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled 
waters,  nor  again  those  burning  waters  or  spirits 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapour. 

6. 1  make  some  question  touching  the  frequent 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things 
be  well  disposed,  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaciating  diseases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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»ew  juice,  the  old  being  consumed,  and  as  (he 
saith)  to  recover  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Therefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
diets,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

TU  Inieniiofis. 
To  tbe  twelfth,  thirteentli,  and  foorteenth  articles. 
Having  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
the  subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
Tegetables,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  come 
DOW  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tions by  certain  intentions,,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  afn  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
are  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.  For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non-proficients.  For  when 
I  hear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natural  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed  good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the 
cheering  and  recreating  the  spfrits,  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things ; 
but  none  of  these  worketh  effectually  towards 
the  end.  But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
several  discourses  touching  medicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption ; 
and  touching  precious  stones,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  ves- 
sels, the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope 
of  immortality.  And  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerful  to 
the  renovation  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
skin,  the  other  his  horns;  (they  should  also  have 
added  the  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)  And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
be  had  found  an  ointment  hidden  under  the 
ground,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
head  to  foot,  (elcepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet) 
did,  by  his  anohiting,  live  three  hundred  years 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  he  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
and  thereby  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
lived  many  years  by  another  man*s  spirit.  And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
heaven,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  gathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
of  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  heaven  to  prolong 
life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
Tanities.  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
so  much  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  he  deluded 
with  these  things.  And,  again,  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  frivolous  and  senseless  ap* 
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prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  imaginations;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  may  add  much  to  tbe  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions themselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem  K 
the  offices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself*  |* 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  baths, 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  80  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick  paintings 
of  tlie  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicus  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Cornarus 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode* 
ration,)  or  of  any  such  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
inconvenience ;  but  we  propound  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  offices  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  great  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  diey  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  ima- 
gine that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  // 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done,  but  ji 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
OUT  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  out  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all  providence 
and  circumspection,  (seebg  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  roan,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  rai- 
ment,) to  propound  such  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  perad  venture  they  be  not  fro^uL 
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Fourthly,  We  would  hAve  men  rightly  to  oh- 
senre  and  distinguish  that  those  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
further  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  rigour  of  the  functions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  cut  off  from  the  sum  of  life :  and  there 
are  other  things  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  without  some  peril  of 
health,  unless  this  matter  he  salved  by  fit  reme- 
dies ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  have  thought  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  several  inten- 
tions, but  the  choice  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leave  to  discretion ;  for  to  set 
down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
several  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  map's 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
after  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  is  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
seeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no- 
thing less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  The  first  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

9.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of 
the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
their  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment. 

7  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  afler  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  history, 
we  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser- 
Tations,  but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assumptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  re- 
feieace  hereunto. 


I.  77u  Operation  upon  the  Spirttt^  thai  they  may 
remain  youthful^  and  renew  their  Vigour. 

The  history. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  workmen  of  all 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man's 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  wheel  of 
the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheels  of 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  nature  become 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  fire 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  or  the 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  moisture,  the  lesser  is  the 
duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs  everywhere, 
and  is  manifest. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  tem- 
perament and  degree  of  activity,  that  they  should 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzzle  the  juices  of 
the  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  the  one  eager 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  substancea,  but 
hath  little  power  over  the  harder,  as  the  flame  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  other  strong  and  con- 
stant, which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  sub- 
stances; as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  such 
like. 

6.  The  eager  flames,  and  yet  less  robust,  do  dry 
bodies,  and  render  them  exhaust  and  sapless; 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  melt 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapour 
forth  the  thin  part  of  ^e  tumours  or  swellings, 
and  these  harden  the  tumour ;  others  potently  dis- 
cuss, and  these  soften  it. 

8.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medicines, 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humours  violently, 
others  draw  the  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  armed 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  choose  rather  to 
stir  and  undermine  hard  and  obstinate  matters, 
than  to  discharge  and  carry  away  the  thin  and 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  body  becomes 
green  and  solid. 

1 0.  The  spirits  are  so  to  be  wrought  and  temper^ 
ed,  that  they  may  be  in  substance  dense,  not  rare; 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager ;  in  quantity  suflScient  for 
the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid ;  in  mo- 
tion appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapours  work  powerfully  upon  the 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  drunkenness, 
by  melancholic  passions,  by  letificant  medicines, 
by  odours,  calling  the  spirits  back  again  in  swoon- 
ings  and  faintings.  • 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways ;  either 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  and 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  them,  or  by  quieting 
them.  And  first  of  their  condensation,  by  putting 
them  to  fii^t. 
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13.  Whatsoever  putteth  to  flight  on  all  parts 
driveth  the  body  into  his  centre,  and  so  con- 
denseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by 
flight,  the  most  powerful  and  effectaal  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soporiferous 
things. 

15.  The  force  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps 
three  grains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late the  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immovable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  put- 
ting the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  opi- 
ate medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirits  straight  withdraw  them- 
selves, and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
mortified,  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
or  the  cutting  ofi*  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
of  all,  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  efiect  from  a  bad 
caose ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil,  but  the 
condensation  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

90.  The  Grecians  attributed  much  both  for 
health  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
the  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
grand  medicines  (which  they  called  the  god*s 
hands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  things  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
correct  the  noxious  qualities  thereof;  such  were 
treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  rest. 

21.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 
the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 
to  stop  and  bridle  the  spirits,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bulent  and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  effectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden- 
sation of  the  spirits :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

93.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable 
good  quantity,  harmless  and  comfortable,  inso- 
much that  they  take  it  before  their  battle  to  excite 
courage ;  but  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

23.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 
excite  Venus;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 
with  good  success  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers 
diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 
of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
various  use  of  it,  for  that  is  familiar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirits,  corroborated  and  con- 
densed, will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

25.  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb  which  they 
call  caphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
drink  in  warm  water,  which  they  ny  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  their  courage  and  in 
their  wits ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  affects  and  disturbs  the  mind; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  which  they  oall  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  others  use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won- 
derfully enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

27.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown  "J 
into  use,  and  it  affects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of  i 
delight,  insomnch  that  they  who  have  once  inured  | 
themselves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the 
body,  and  to  shake  off"  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humours;  but  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirits,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani- 
festly troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

28.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  them- 
selves ;  as  it  is  in  some  kind  of  melancholies^ 
with  which  if  a  man  be  affected  it  is  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

29.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stupefactives)  are  these ;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  peoples  as  well  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nightshade. 

do.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri- 
date,  trifera,  laudanum,  paracelsi,  diaconium,  dia« 
scordium,  philonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  ibis  which  hath  been  said,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  to  the  present  in- 
tention, namely,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by 
opiates. 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  years  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet ;  let  it  be  taken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirits  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humours;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things;  let  it  betaken  in  the  morn- 
ing betwixt  sleeps.  The  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  sparing  than  ordinary,  with- 
out wine,  or  spices,  or  vaporous  things.  This 
medicine  to  be  taken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention* 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes ;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  hnmourt,  bat  only  ttken 
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in  a  wef\,  may  work  upon  the  spirits  witiiin  the 
brain.  And,  therefore,  a  sufiumigation  of  tobacco, 
lignum  aloes,  rosemary  leaves  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snuffed  up  in  the  morning  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  would  be  yery  good. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  such  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  youth)  to  take  rather  the  distilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themselves  in  their  bodies ; 
for  the  vapour  in  distilling  doth  rise,  but  the  heat 
of  the  medicine  commonly  settleth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are 
conveyed  by  vapours,  in  other  things  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicines  which  have  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  virtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
vapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do ;  there- 
fore they  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congregate  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum,  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomum,  pseuda  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium,  orange-flower  water,  and 
much  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked 
full  of  holes  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  very  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apothecary  of  Calecute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestors,  who  were 
longer  lived  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  opiates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  the  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with* 
out  any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  though 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
wiUi  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerful  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  The  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
three  ways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
or  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
yet  ready  and  at  hand;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fog- 
gmess  in  it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  whieh  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
denseth  the  spirits  best.    Such  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  in  champaigns  open 
to  tlie  wind,  and  yet  not  without  some  shade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condensation 
of  the  spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  this  opera- 
tion we  place  in  nitre,  as  a  creature  purposely 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end,  being  thereunto  led 
and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice;  this  is  appa- 
rent to  the  sense  itself,  for  it  bites  the  tongue  and 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do  with  heat,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  hath  this 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (which  are  cold  pro- 
perly and  not  by  accident,  as  opium  is)  are  poor 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrarily,  things  full  of  spi- 
rit are  almost  all  hot,  only  nitre  is  found  amongst 
vegetables,  which  aboundeth  with  spirit  and  yet 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  which  is  full  of  spirit, 
and  yet  performeth  the  actions  of  cold,  it  cooleth 
by  accident  only,  as  namely,  for  that  by  the  thin- 
ness thereof,  without  acrimony,  it  helpeth  perspi- 
ration and  inflammations. 

44.  In  congealing  and  freezing  of  liquors 
(which  is  lately  grown  into  use)  by  laying  snow 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  exeiteth  and  fortifieth  the 
congelation.  It  is  true,  that  they  use  also  for  this 
work  ordinary  bay-salt,  which  doth  rather  give 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow,  than  cool  by 
itself;  but,  as  I  have  heard,^in  the  hotter  regions, 
where  snow  falls  not,  the  congealing  is  wrought 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cannot  certainly  affirm. 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gunpowder,  which  con- 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  driiik 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and  that  it  is  used  often- 
times by  mariners  and  soldiers  before  they  begin 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  opium. 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  good  success  in  burn- 
ing agues,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  mitigate  and 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest,  that  nitre  in  gunpowder  doth 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  from  whence  is  caused 
that  horrible  crack  and  puffing. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  the  earth;  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  any 
earth,  though  pare  and  unmixed  with  nitrous  mat- 
ter, if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered,  that  it  be  free 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  putteth  forth  no  vegetable, 
will  gather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance.  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  not  only 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  of  nitrous  water,  do 
manifestly  grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  by 
nitrous  substances ;  for  all  dung  is  nitrous,  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre* 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  spirits  of 
man  may  be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit 
of  nitre,  and  be  made  more  crude  and  less  eager 
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And,  therefore,  as  strong  wines,  and  spices,  and 
the  like,  do  burn  the  spirits  and  shorten  life  ;  so, 
on  the  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  furthereth  to  life. 

53.  Nitre  may  be  used  with  meat,  mixed  with 
our  salt,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also 
in  beer;  but  howsoever  it  be  used,  with  modera- 
tion, it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  withal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken;  so  also  nitre,  which  condenseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
we  now-a-duys  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those  things 
which  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
turned  up;  of  thi^sort  the  chief  are,  borage,  bu- 
loss,  langue  de  bceuf,  burnet,  strawberry  leaves, 
and  strawberries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  vine  leaves,  and  buds,  aho 
Tiolets. 

65.  The  next  in  ord^r,  are  those  which  have  a 
certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heat,  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
yirtue  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  rose  water  dis- 
tilled, roasted  wardens;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  roses. 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
nitre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
raw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
they  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
or  raw. 

57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
dinates to  opium  is,,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odours,  so  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre ;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pore  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
j[ing,  or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
hedges,  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 

If  yield  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
Jl  good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.     Likewise  the 

0  smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 

1  tweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grow, 
in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  great  lord 
vho  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 

k  diately  after  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a 
I  fair  napkin  under  his  nose,  that  be  might  take  the 
^    tmell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endive,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
it  about,  whereas  vapours  cool  immediately.  I 


60.  And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that  which 
we  call  stroking  the  spirits.  The  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  things  stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad ;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits, contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  into 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinateyto 
opium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  w^e 
inquire  touching  their  motion.  Now  then,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertaineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinate,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin  and  light 
humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometimes  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  marjoram,  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garlick,  carduus  benedictus,  watercresses, 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  ze- 
doary,  vervin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

60,  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For 
the  mixing  of  those  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of  Spain,  stavisacre, 
dragonwort,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachum,  galbanum,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  cannot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  they  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently seen  in  this,  that  treacle  and  mithridate, 
and  Uie  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the  tongue, 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirits,  Venus  often  excited,  rarely  performed ; 
md  no  less  some  of  the  affections,  of  which  shall 
8T 
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be  spoken  hereafter.  So  touching  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  flsh,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shjrt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigorous  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
wprketh  the  same  eflect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Cornarus,  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 

J, .  these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
I  use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and  inflame  them.  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  aflections.  And,  filrst,  touching 
sleep. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth  us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
bees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometimes  destitute  of  honey,  and  likewise  but- 
terflies and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  sending  up 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  being  the 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  spirits, 
but  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  points  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  age 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  for 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  then  fre- 
quent, but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  towards  the 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  especially 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  to  long 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  disturbed. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettuce, 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  dried  roses,  saffron, 
balm,  apples,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bread 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  musk-roses  have 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  these 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  things 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close,  as 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardens 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  above  all 
things  in  youth,  and  for  those  that  have  sufiicient 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  good 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts^  so  as  they  be 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  no 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condense 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  sensel  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hurt- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swif^  as  running,  tennis,  fencinsf* 
and  the  like ;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  dancing, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining-  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  more  eager  and  pre- 
datory. On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swifV,  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hurt, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  aflections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  are 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable. 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naught; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehen- 
sions of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

82.  Joy  suppressed,  or  communicated  sparingly. 
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doth  more  comfort  the  spirits,  than  joy  poured 
forth  and  pablisbed. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  void  of  fear,  and 
afflict  not  too  much,  doth  rather  prolong  life ;  for 
it  contracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life;  for  though 
grief  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
grief  there  is  a  simple  contraction ;  but  in  fear, 
by  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
hopes  intermixed,  there  is  a  turmoil  and  vexing 
of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexa- 
tion, and  causeth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
helpeth ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per- 
petual, and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is 
not  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good  ;  but  pity, 
which  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 
tracteth the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
fuseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  live  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 
contracteth  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 
is  pernicious. 

89.  Love,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  have  set  down  touch- 
ing joy. 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fiEincy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension, 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  carry 
themselves  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad' 
mire,  (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol< 
lonius,)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exornation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
vere  also  long-lived;  at  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isocrates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  aro  fj 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do  l  / 
often  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spirits, 
or  vex  them ;  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it. 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add. certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

92.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now; 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe- 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
greatcares  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  vulgar  physicians  also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  new.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder- 
fully to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And ,  therefore,  both  custom^  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live ;  yet 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good  for 
lonf;  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to  be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
lompishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them.  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose . 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  diflicult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  beet 
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disposed,  then  to  apply  themselves  to  feasting^* 
Venus,  labours,  endeavours,  business,  whereas,  if 
they  have  a  regard  to  long  life,  (which  may  seem 
strange,)  they  should  rather  practise  the  contrary. 
For  we  ought  to  cherish  and  preserve  good  spirits ; 
and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits  to  discharge  and 
alter  them. 

95.  Ficinus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men, 
for  the  comforting  of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to 
remember  and  ruminate  upon  the  acts  of  their 
childhood  and  youth;  certainly  such  a  remem- 
brance is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old 
man:  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought 
up  together  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of 
their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute  so  much 
to  this  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  would 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  though  but  mean,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  And  besides,  he  would  drink  in  a 
wooden  cup  tipped  with  silver,  which  was  his 
grandmother's,  upon  festival  days. 

9G.  One  thing  above  all  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits, that  there  be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more 
benign;  therefore  we  should  lead  suoh  a  youth 
and  manhood,  that  our  old  age  should  find  new 
solaces,  whereof  the  chief  is  moderate  ease:  and, 
therefore,  old  men  in  honourable  places  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves,  who  retire  not  to  their 
ease ;  whereof  may  be  found  an  eminent  example 
in  Cassiodorus,  who  was  of  that  reputation 
amongst  the  gothish  Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was 
as  the  soul  of  their  affairs;  afterwards,  being  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  ended  not  his  days  before  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this  thing  doth 
require  two  cautions :  one,  that  they  drive  not  off 
till  their  bodies  be  utterly  worn  out  and  diseased ; 
for  in  such  bodies  all  mutation,  though  to  the  more 
benign,  hasteneth  death;  the  other,  that  they  sur- 
render not  themsej^ves  to  a  sluggish  ease,  but  that 
they  embrace  something  which  may  entertain  their 
thoughts  and  mind  with  contentation ;  in  which 
kind,  the  chief  delights  are  reading  and  contem- 
plation, and  then  the  desires  of  building  and 
planting.  ) 

97.  Lastly:  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and 
labour,  undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  a  good 
will,  doth  refresh  the  spirits,  but  with  an  aversa- 
tion  and  unwillingness,  doth  fret  and  deject  them ; 
and  therefore  it  conferreth  to  long  life,  either  that 
a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  life  so  as  it  may 
be  free  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour,  or  else  to 
lay  such  a  command  upon  his  mind,  that  whatso- 
ever is  imposed  by  fortune,  it  may  rather  lead  him 
than  drag  him. 

98.  Neither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
government  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be 
taken  of  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that 
it  be  not  too  much  relaxed ;  for  that  part  hath  a 


greater  dominion  over  the  affections,  especially 
the  daily  affections,  than  either  the  heart  or  brain, 
only  those  things  excepted  which  are  wrought  by 
potent  vapours,  as  in  drunkenness  and  melan- 
choly. 

99.  Touching  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  remain  youthful,  and  renew  their 
vigour  thus  much,  which  we  have  done  more  accu- 
rately, for  that  there  is  for  the  most  part  amongst 
physicians,  and  other  authors,  touching  these 
operations,  a  deep  silence ;  but  especially,  because 
the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  and  .their  waxing 
green  again,  is  the  most  ready  and  compendious 
way  to  long  life,  and  that  fbr  a  twofold  compen- 
diousness ;  one,  because  the  spirits  work  compen- 
diously upon  the  body ;  the  other,  becausoTapours 
and  the  affections  work  compendiously  upon  the 
spirits,  so  as  these  attain  the  end,  as  it  were,  in  a 
right  line,  other  things  rather  in  lines  circular. 

II.  The  Operation  upon  the  Exclusion  nf  the  Mr, 

The  Hirtory. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  ambient  tendeth  to 
length  of  life  two  ways ;  first,  for  that  the  external 
air,  next  unto  the  native  spirits,  howsoever  the  air 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  spirit  of  man,  and  con- 
ferreth not  a  little  to  health,  doth  most  of  all  ptey 
upon  the  juices  of  the  b6dy,  and  hasten  the  desic- 
cation thereof;  and  therefore  the  exclusion  of  it 
is  effectual  to  length  of  life. 

3.  Another  effect  which  folio weth  the  exclusion 
of  air  is  much  more  subtile  and  profound :  namely, 
that  the  body  closed  up,  and  not  perspiring  by 
the  pores,  detaineth  the  spirits  within,  and  turneth 
it  upon  the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  w^hereby  the 
spirit  mollifies  and  intenerates  them. 

3.  Of  this  thing,  the  reason  is  explained  in  the 
desiccation  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
almost  infallible,  that  the  spirit  discharged  and 
issuing  forth,  drieth  bodies ;  detained,  melteth  and 
intenerateth  them.  And  it  is  further  to  be  assumed, 
that  all  heat  doth  properly  attenuate  and  moisten, 
and  contracteth  and  drieth  only  by  accident. 

4.  Leading  the  life  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  air  receives  not  the  sunbeams,  may  be  effectual 
to  long  life.  For  the  air  of  itself  doth  not  much 
towards  the  depredation  of  the  body,  unless  it  be 
stirred  up  by  heat.  Certainly,  if  a  man  shall 
recall  things  past  to  his  memory,  it  will  appear 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  been  anciently  much 
greater  than  those  that  succeeded,  as  in  Sicily, 
and  some  other  places :  but  this  kind  of  men  led 
their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  caves.  Now, 
length  of  life,  and  largeness  of  limbs,  have  some 
affinity ;  the  cave  alsoof  Epimenides  walks  among 
the  fables.  I  suppose  likewise,  that  the  life  of 
columnar  anchorites  was  a  thing  resembling  the 
life  in  caves,  in  respect  the  sunbeams  could  not 
much  pierce  thither,  nor  the  ai;  receive  any  great 
changes  or  ineqaalities.    This  is  certain,  both  the 

I  Simeon  Stelitas,  as  well  Daniel  as  Saba,  and 
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Other  columnar  anchorites,  have  been  exceeding 
long-lived  ;  likewise  the  anchorites  in  oar  days, 
closed  up  and  immured  either  within  walls  or 
pillars,  are  often  found  to  be  long-lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  caves,  is  the  life  on 
mountains :  for  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
being  destitute  of  reflection,  they  are  of  small 
force.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mountains 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure ;  namely,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  valleys,  clouds  and 
vapours  do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains 
which  encompass  Barbary,  where,  even  at  this 
day,  they  live  many  times  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  and  mountains, 
of  its  own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  pre- 
datory;  but  air,  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  preda- 
tory through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ought  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  But  the  air  is  prohibited  and  excluded  two 
ways :  first,  by  closing  the  pores :  secondly,  by 
filling  them  up. 

8.  To  the  closing  of  the  pores,  help  coldness  of 
the  air,  going  naked,  whereby  the  skin  is  made 
hard,  washing  in  cold  water,  astring^ents  applied 
tp  the  skin,  such  as  are  mastick,  myrrhe,  myrtle. 

9.  But  much  more  may  we  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion by  baths,  yet  those  rarely  used,  (especially 
in  summer,)  which  are  made  of  astringent  mineral 
waters,  such  as  may  safely  be  used,  as  waters  par- 
ticipating of  steel  and  copperas,  for  these  do  po- 
tently contract  the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paintings,  and 
Buch  like  unctuous  daubings,  and  (which  may 
most  commodiously  be  used)  oil  and  fat  things, 
do  no  less  conserve  the  substance  of  tlio  body, 
than  oil  colours  and  varnish  do  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  and  were  exceeding  long-lived ;  the 
Picts  also  used  paintings,  and  are  thought  by 
tome  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thence. 

12.  The  Brazilians  and  Virginians  paint  them- 
selves at  this  day,  who  are  (especially  the  former) 
very  long-lived ;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago,  the 
French  Jeauites  had  speech  with  some  who  re- 
membered the  building  of  Femambuck,  which 
was  done  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
they  were  then  at  man's  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  extended  his  life  to  three  hundred  years, 
being  asked  how  he  preserved  himself  so  long,  is 
said  to  have  answered,  By  oil  without,  and  by 
honey  within. 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  even  at 
this  day  live  very  long;  certainly  they  report, 
that  within  these  few  years,  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  bred  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have 
a  fashion  to  chafe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  baste  them- 
nelves  with  old  salt  batter  against  the  fire. 
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15.  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saflTroncd  linen 
and  shirts,  which,  though  it  were  at  first  devised 
to  prevent  vermin,  yet  howsoever  I  take  it  to  be 
very  useful  for  lengthening  of  life  ;  for  saffron,  of 
all  things  that  I  know,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
skin,  and  the  comforting  of  the  fiesh,  seeing  it 
is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  besides  an 
oleosity  and  subtile  heat  without  any  acrimony. 
I  remember  a  certain  Englishman  who  when  he 
went  to  sea  carried  a  bag  of  saffron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it,  and  so  escape 
custom;  and  whereas  he  was  wont  to  be  always 
exceeding  seasick,  at  that  time  he  continued  very 
well,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  vomit. 

IC.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  weor 
clean  linen,  and  in  summer  foul  linen,  and  he- 
smeared  with  oil :  the  reason  may  seem  to  he,  be- 
cause in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  therefore 
the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be  filled  up. 

17.  Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  cf 
oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the 
skin  therewith,  would  principally  conduce  to  long 
life.  The  anointing  would  be  done  every  merg- 
ing when  we  rise  out  of  bed  with  oil,  in  which  a 
little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this 
anointing  must  be  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
some  soft  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but 
gently  touching  and  wetting  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  liquors,  even  the  oily 
themselves,  in  great  quantities  draw  somewhat 
from  the  body ;  but,  contrarily,  in  small  quantities 
are  drunk  in  by  the  body  ;  therefore  the  anointing 
would  be  but  light  as  we  said,  or  rather  the  shirt 
itself  would  be  besmeared  with  oil. 

19.  It  may  happily  be  objected  that  this  anoint- 
ing with  oil  which  we  commend  (though  it  were 
never  in  use  with  us,  and  amongst  the  Italians 
is  cast  off  again)  was  anciently  very  familiar 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  a  part  of 
their  diet,  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 
those  days  than  now.  But  it  may  rightly  be  an- 
swered, oil  was  in  use  only  after  baths,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  amongst  champions ;  now  hot  baths 
are  as  much  contrary  to  our  operation  as  anoint- 
ings are  congruous,  seeing  the  one  opens  the 
passages,  the  other  stops  them  up;  therefore  tho 
bath  without  the  anointing  following  is  utterly 
bad,  the  anointing  without  the  bath  is  best  of  all. 
Besides,  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used 
only  for  delicacy,  or  (if  you  take  it  at  the  best) 
for  health,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  long  life ; 
and  therefore  they  used  them  with  all  precious 
ointments,  which  were  good  for  deliciousness, 
but  hurtful  to  our  intention,  in  regard  of  their 
heat ;  so  that  Virgil  seemeth,  not  to  have  said 
amiss. 


-Nee  citi4  liquidi  corrumpitur  ufui  ollvi. 


That  odoriferotu  cattia  bath  not  supplanted  the  uae  of  neat 
oil  ollre. 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  conduceih  to  health, 
both  in  winter,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  cold  air 
St9 
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and  in  sammer,  by  detainingr  the  spirits  within, 
and  prohibiting  the  resolution  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  force  of  the  air,  which  is  then  most 
predatory. 

31.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the 
moat  potent  operations  to  long  life,  we  hare 
thought  good  to  add  some  cautions,  lest  the  health 
should  be  endangered ;  they  are  four,  according 
t  >  the  four  inconveniences  which  m^y  follow 
thereupon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  repress- 
ing sweats  it  may  engender  diseases  from  those 
excrementitious  humours.  To  this  a  remedy  must 
bo  given  by  purges  and  clysters,  that  evacuation 
may  be  duly  performed.  This  is  certain,  that 
evacuation  by  sweats  commonly  advanceth  health, 
and  derogateth  from  long  life,  but  gentle  purges 
work  upon  the  humours,  not  upon  the  spirits  as 
sweat  doth. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may 
heat  the  body,  and  in  time  inflame  it;  for  the 
spirits  shut  in,  and  not  breathing  forth,  acquire 
heat.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  diet  most  usually  incline  to  the  colder  part, 
and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines 
be  taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the 
operation  upon  the  blood. 

21.  The  third  is,  that  it  may  annoy  the  head  ; 
for  all  oppletion  from  without  strikes  back  the  va- 
pours, and  sends  them  up  into  the  head.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  purgers,  especially 
I'lysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  stomach 
stronarly  with  styptics,  and  by  combing  and  rub- 
bing the  head,  and  by  washing  it  with  convenient 
lees,  that  something  may  exhale,  and  by  not 
omitting  competent  and  good  exercises,  that 
something  also  may  perspire  by  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtile 
evil ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  being  detained  by  the 
closing  up  of  the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  it- 
self too  much;  for  when  little  issuetli  forth,  and 
new  spirit  is  continually  engendered,  the  spirit 
increaseth  too  fast,  and  so  preyeth  upon  the  body 
more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so ; 
for  all  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and 
excited  with  motion  as  flame  is,}  and  therefore  it 
is  less  active,  and  less  generative  of  itself ;  indeed 
it  is  thereby  increased  in  heat,  (as  flame  is,)  but 
slow  in  motion.  And  therefore  the  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things,  being 
sometimes  mixed  with  oil,  such  as  are  roses  and 
myrtles,  for  we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot 
things,  as  we  said  of  cassia. 

26.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear 
next  the  body  garments  that  have  in  them  some 
unctuosity,  or  oleosity,  not  aquosity,  for  they 
will  exhaust  the  body  less;  such  as  are  those  of 
woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen.  Certainly  it 
is  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  you  lay 
sweet  powt'ers  amongst  linen,  they  will  much 
sooner  lose  their  smell  than  amongst  woollen.  | 


And  therefore  linen  is  to  be  preferred  for  delicacy 
and  neatness,  but  to  be  saspected  for  our  ope- 
ration. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  fall  sick, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off 
their  beds,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  woollen 
clothes. 

28.  Some  report  that  they  have  found  great 
benefit  in  the  conservation  of  their  health,  bj 
wearing  scarlet  waistcoats  next  their  skin,  and 
under  their  shirts,  as  well  down  to  the  nether 
parts  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  air  accostom- 
ed  to  the  body  doth  less  prey  open  it  than  new  air 
and  often  changed  ;  and  therefore  poor  people,  in 
small  cottages,  who  live  always  within  the  smell 
of  the  same  chimney,  and  change  not  their  seats, 
are  commonly  longest  lived ;  notwithstanding,  to 
other  operations  (especially  for  them  whose  spirits 
are  not  altogether  dull)  we  judge  change  of  air  to 
be  very  profitable,  but  a  mean  must  be  used  which, 
may  satisfy  on  both  sides.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  our  habitation  four  times  a  year,  at  con* 
stant  and  set  times,  onto  convenient  seats,  that  so 
the  body  may  neither  be  in  too  much  peregrina- 
tion, nor  in  too  much  station.  And  touching  the 
operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  avoiding 
the  predatory  force  thereof,  thus  much. 

HI.  7%e  Operation  updn  the  Blood,  and  the  iSSsn* 

The  biftory. 

1.  The  following  operations  answer  to  the  two 
precedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  and 
actives ;  for  the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that 
the  spirits  and  air  in  their  actions  may  be  the 
less  depredatory.  But  because  the  blood  is  as 
irrigation  or  watering  of  the  juices  and  members, 
and  a  preparation  to  them,  therefore  we  will  put 
the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  place : 
concerning  this  operation  we  will  propound  cer- 
tain counsels,  few  in  number,  but  very  powerful 
in  virtue :  they  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood 
be  brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  much 
the  less  dissipable.  But  because  the  cold  things 
which  are  taken  by  the  mouth  agree  but  ill  with 
many  other  intentions,  therefore  it  will  be  best  to 
find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be  free  from 
these  inconveniences. 

3.  The  first  is  this :  let  there  be  brought  into 
use,  especially  in  youth,  clysters  not  purging  at 
all,  or  absterging,  but  only  cooling,  and  some- 
what opening:  those  are  approved  which  are 
made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslane,  liverwort, 
house-leek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of  flea- 
wort,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction, 
and  a  little  camphire ;  but  in  the  declining  age 
let  the  house-leek  and  purslane  be  left  out,  and 
the  juices  of  borage  and  endive,  and  the  like,  be 
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put  in  their  rooms.    And  let  these  clysters  be  re- 
tained, if  it  may  be  for  an  hour  or  more, 

4.  The  other  is  this,  let  thera  be  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  summer,  baths  of  fresh  water,  and  but 
lukem'arm,  altogether  without  emollients,  as  mal- 
lows, mercury,  milk,  and  the  like;  rather  take  new 
whey  in  some  good  quantity,  and  roses. 

5.  But  (that  which  is  the  principal  in  this  in- 
tention and  new)  we  adyise  that  before  the  bath- 
ing, the  body  be* anointed  with  oil,  with  some 
thickness,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  cooling  may 
be  receiyed,  and  the  water  excluded :  yet  let  not 
the  pores  of  the  body  be  shut  too  close,  for  when 
the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly, 
it  is  so  fair  from  furthering  coolness,  that  it  rather 
forbids,  and  stirs  up  heat. 

6.  Like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with 
some  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the 
inferior  region  of  the  body,  namely,  from  the  ribs 
to  the  priyy  parts :  for  this  also  is  a  kind  of  bath- 
ing, where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  for  the  most 
part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  admitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belong- 
eth  not  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  that  it  may  be  made  more  firm  and 
less  dissipable,  and  such  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
may  have  the  less  power  oyer  it. 

8.  And  as  for  the  use  of  filings  of  gold,  leaf-gold, 
powder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  un- 
less it  be  only  as  they  may  satisfy  this  present 
operation.  Certainly,  seeing  the  Arabians,  Gre- 
cians, and  modern  physicians,  haye  attributed 
SQch  virtues  to  these  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
nothing,  which  so  great  men  have  observed  of 
them.  And,  therefore,  omitting  all  fantastical 
opinions  about  them,  we  do  verily  believe,  that  if 
there  could  be  some  such  things  conveyed  into 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  minute  and  fine 
portions,  over  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should 
have  little  or  no  power,  absolutely  it  would  not 
only  resist  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  also,  and 
be  a  most  effectual  means  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  in  this  thing  several  cautions 
are  to  be  given ;  first,  that  there  be  a  most  exact 
comminution:  secondly,  that  such  hard  and  solid 
things  be  void  of  all  malignant  qualities,  lest 
while  they  be  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins, 
they  breed  some  illoonvenience :  thirdly,  that  they 
be  never  uken  together  with  meats,  nor  in  any 
soch  manner  as  they  may  stick  long,  lest  they 
beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mesentery : 
lastly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they 
may  not  coagulate  and  knot  together  in  the  veins. 

9.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be 
fasting,  in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds 
mingled  therewith,  exercise  used  immediately 
npon  the  taking  of  them. 

10.  The  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion are,  instead  of  all,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral;  for 
tU  metals,  except  gold,  are  not  without  some 


malignant  quality  in  the  dissolutions  of  them, 
neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  that  exquisite  fine- 
ness that  leaf-gold  hath.  As  for  all  glassy  and 
transparent  jewels,  we  like  them  not,  (as  we  said 
before,)  for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more 
effectual  way  would  be  by  the  use  of  woods  in 
infusions  and  decoctions ;  for  there  is  in  them  suf- 
ficient to  cause  firmness  of  blood,  and  not  the  like 
danger  for  breeding  obstructions ;  but  especially, 
because  they  may  be  taken  in  meat  and  drink, 
whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance 
into  the  veins,  and  not  be  avoided  in  excrements. 

12.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are  sanders, 
the  oak,  and  vine.  As  for  all  hot  woods  or  some- 
thing rosiny,  we  reject  them ;  notwithstanding, 
you  may  add  the  woody  stalks  of  rosemary  dried, 
for  rosemary  is  a  shrub,  and  exceedeth  in  age 
many  trees,  also  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  in 
such  quanti^  as  they  may  not  yield  an  unpleas- 
ing  taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in 
broths,  or  infused  in  must  or  ale  before  they  leave 
working;  but  in  broths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guai- 
acum  and  the  like)  they  Would  be  infused  a  good 
while  before  the  boiling,  that  the  firmer  part  of  the 
wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth  loosely,  may 
be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be  used  for 
cups,  yet  we  like  it  not.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 

IV.  T%e  Operation  upon  the  Juices  of  the  Body. 
The  hialory. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  (as  was  said 
before  in  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates) 
which  are  hardly  consumed,  hard  things  and  fat 
things,  as  is  seen  in  metals  and  stones,  and  in  oil 
and  wax. 

3.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice 
of  the  body  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it  be  fat 
or  subroscid. 

3.  As  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways :  by 
aliment  of  a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  by  exercise,  binding  and  com- 
pacting the  juices  of  the  body,  that  they  bo  not 
•oft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  not  easily  dissipable,  such  as  are 
beef,  swine^s  flesh,  deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose, 
ringdove,  especially  if  they  be  a  little  powdered  ; 
fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  old  cheese,  and 
the  like. 

5.  As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread  or  bread  with 
some  mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye  bread,  or  barley 
bread,  are  more  solid  than  wheat  bread,  and  in 
wheat  bread,  the  coarse  wheat  bread  is  more  solid 
than  the  pure  manchet. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  which  live 
upon  salted  fish,  and  generally  all  fish  eaters,  are 
long-lived. 

7.  The  monks  and  hermits  which  fed  sparijigl]|r. 
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and  upon. dry  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a 
great  age. 

8.  Also,  pure  water  usually  drunk,  makes  the 
juices  of  the  body  less  frothy;  unto  which  if,  for 
the  dulncss  of  the  spirits,  (which  np  doubt  in 
water  are  but  a  little  penetrative,)  you  shall  add  a 
little  nitre,  we  conceive  it  would  be  very  good 
And  touching  the  firmness  of  the  aliment,  thus 
much. 

9.  As  for  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  cold :  they  are  lonjrer  lived  for  the  most  part 
that  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  than  they  that 
live  in  houses ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
countries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot. 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed 
or  back,  do  resolve  the  body. 

11.  Washing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for 
length  of  life;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught:  touch- 
ing baths  of  astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have 
spoken  before. 

12.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly 
m'ike  the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable:  robust  exer- 
cise (so  it  be  without  overmuch  sweating  or  wea- 
riness) maketh  it  hard  and  compact.  Also  exer- 
cise within  cold  water,  as  swimming,  is  very 
good ;  and  generally  exercise  abroad  is  better  than 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  frications,  (which  are  a  kind  of 
exercise,)  because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the 
aliment  that  hardens  the  flesh,  we  will  inquire 
hereafter  in  the  due  place. 

14.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  juices 
of  the  body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity 
and  fatness  of  them,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and 
potent  intention  than  induration,  because  it  hath 
no  inconvenience  or  evil  annexed.  For  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  hardening  of  the 
juices  are  of  that  nature,  that  while  they  prohibit 
the  assumption  of  the  aliment,  they  also  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  same ;  whereby  it  happens, 
that  the  same  things  are  both  propitious  and  ad- 
verse to  length  of  life;  but  those  things  which 
pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily  and  roscid,  help 
on  both  sides,  for  they  render  the  aliment  both 
less  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

15.  But,  whereas  we  say  that  the  juice  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  roscid  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  mean  it  not  of  a  visible  fat,  but  of  a  dewi- 
ness dispersed,  or  (if  you  will  call  it)  radical  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil, 
or  the  fat  of  meat  or  marrow,  do  engender  the  like, 
and  satisfy  our  intention:  for  those  things  which 
are  once  perfect  are  not  brought  back  again  ;  but 
the  aliments  ought  to  be  such,  which  after  diges- 
tion and  maturation,  do  then  in  the  end  engender 
oleosity  in  the  juices. 

17.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil 
or  fat  by  itself  and  simple  is  hard  of  dissipation ; 
but  in  mixture  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature : 
for  as  oil  by  itself  is  much  more  longer  in  con- 


'  suming  than  water,  so  in  paper  or  linen,  it  sticketh 
longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we  noted  before. 

18.  To  the  irroration  of  the  body,  roasted  meats 
or  baked  meats  are  more  effectual  than  boiled 
meats,  and  all  preparation  of  meat  with  waCer  is 
inconvenient ;  besides  oil  is  more  plentifully  ex- 
tracted out  of  dried  bodies  than  outof  moist  bodies. 

19.  Generally,  to  the  irroration  of  the  body 
much  use  of  sweet  things  is  profitable,  as  of 
sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pineapples,  pis- 
tachios, dates,  raisins  of  the  sun,  corans,  figs,  and 
the  like.  Contrarily,  all  sour,  and  very  salt,  and 
very  biting, things  are  opposite  to  the  generatioB 
of  roscid  juice. 

20.  Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  favour  the 
Maenichees,  or  their  diet,  though  we  commend 
the  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  kernels, 
and  roots  in  meats  or  sauces,  considering  all  bread 
(and  bread  is  that  which  maketh  the  meat  firm) 
is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

i  21.  But  there  is  nothing  makes  so  much  to  the 
irroration  of  the  body  as  the  quality  of  the  drink, 
which  is  the  convoy  of  the  meat;  therefore,  let 
there  be  in  use  such  drinks  as  without  all  acri- 
mony or  sourness  ^re  notwithstanding  subtile; 
such  are  those  wines  which  are  (as  the  old  wo- 
man said  in  Plautus)  vetustate  edentula,  toothless 
with  age,  and  ale  of  the  same  kind. 

22.  Mead  (as  we  suppose)  would  not  be  ill  if 
it  were  strong  and  old ;  but  because  all  honey 
hath  in  it  some  sharp  parts,  (as  appears  by  that 
sharp  water  which  the  chymists  extract  out  of 
it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,)  it  were  better  to 
take  the  same  portion  of  sugar,  not  lightly  in- 
fused into  it,  but  so  incorporated  as  honey  useth 
(o  be  in  mead,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  age  of  a  year, 
or  at  least  six  months,  whereby  the  water  may 
lose  the  crudity,  and  the  sugar  acquire  isubtilty. 

23.  Now,  ancientness  in  wine  or  beer  hath  this 
in  it,  that  it  engenders  subtilty  in  the  parts  of  the 
liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits,  whereof  the 
first  is  profitable,  and  the  second  hurtful.  Now, 
to  rectify  this  evil  commixture,  let  there  be  put 
into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine  be  separated  from 
the  must,  swine's  flesh  or  deer's  flesh  well  boiled, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  may  have  whereupon 
to  ruminate  and  feed,  and  so  lay  aside  their  mor- 
dacity. 

24.  In  like  manner,  if  ale  should  be  made  not 
only  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease, 
and  the  like,  but  also  should  admit  a  part  (sup- 
pose a  third  part  to  these  grains)  of  some  fat 
roots,  such  as  are  potado  roots,  pith  of  artichokes, 
burre  roots,  or  some  other  sweet  and  esculent 
roots;  we  suppose  it  would  be  a  more  useful 
drink  for  long  life  than  the  ale  made  of  grains 
only. 

Also,  such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  are  without  all  acrimony  or 
mordacity,  are  very  good  salads;  which  virtue 
we  find  to  be  in  some  few  of  the  flowers,  namely, 
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flowers  of  ivy,  which,  infused  in  vinegar,  are 
pleasant  even  to  the  taste,  marigold  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  hroths,  and  flowers  of  betony.  And, 
touching  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the 
body,  thus  much. 

V.  The  Overaiion  upon  the  Bowels  of  their  Extru^ 

tion  of  MmefU, 

Th«  hiatory. 

1.  What  those  things  are  which  comfort  the 
principal  bowels,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
concoctions,  namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  to  perfonn  their  functions  well,  (where- 
by aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  spirits  are 
dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
is  accomplished,)  may  be  derived  from  physic 
cians,  and  from  their  prescripts  and  advices. 

2.  Touching  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesen- 
lertes,  guts,  and  lungs,  we  speak  not,  for  these 
are  members  ministering  to  the  principal,  and 
whereas  speech  is  made  touching  health,  they 
require  sometimes  a  most  special  consideration, 
because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases,  which, 
unless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon 
the  principal  members.  But,  as  touching  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reparation  by  aliments, 
and  retardation  of  the  inooction  of  old  age ;  if 
the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bowels  be 
well  disposed,  the  rest  will  commonly  follow 
according  to  one's  wish. 

3.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  according 
ta  the  different  state  of  every  man's  body,  may 
be  transferred  into  his  diet,  and  the  regiment 
of  his  life,  he  may  collect  them  out  of  the 
books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of 
the  comforting  and  preserving  the  four  prin- 
eipal  members;  for  conservation  of  health  haith 
commonly  need  of  no  more  than  some  short 
courses  of  physic,  but  length  of  life  cannot  be 
hoped  without  an  orderly  diet,  and  a  constant 
race  of  sovereign  medicines.  But  we  will  pro- 
pound some  few,  and  those  the  most  select  and 
prime  directions. 

4.  The  stomach  (which,  as  they  say,  is  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  whose  strength  and 
goodness  is  fundamental  to  the  other  concoctions) 
ought  so  to  be  guarded  and  confirmed  that  it  may 
be  without  intemperateness  hot;  next,  astrieted 
or  hound,  not  loose ;  furthermore,  clean,  not  sur- 
charged with  foul  humours,  and  yet  (in  regard  it 
is  nourished  from  itself,  and  not  from  the  veins) 
not  altogether  empty  or  hungfry ;  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
kept  ever  in  appetite,  because  appetite  sharpens 
digestion. 

5.  I  wonder  much  how  that  tame  calidum  bi- 
bere,  to  drink  warm  drink,  (which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,)  is  laid  down  again.  I 
knew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  dinner  and  supper,  would  usu- 
ally  eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with 
much  greediness,  and  then  would  presently  wish 


that  it  were  out  again,  saying,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  broth,  but  only  of  the  warmth. 

6.  I  do  verily  conceive  it  good  that  the  first 
draught  either  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink 
(to  which  a  man  is  most  accustomed)  be  taken 
at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  I 
conceive,  would  be  very  good  once  in  a  meal ; 
not  that  I  believe  the  gold  confferreth  any  virtue 
thereunto,  but  that  I  know  that  the  quenching  of 
all  metals  in  any  kind  of  liquor  doth  leave  a  most 
potent  astriction.  Now,  I  choose  gold,  becau8<?, 
besides  that  astriction  which  I  desire,  it  leaveth 
nothing  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  86ps  of  bread  dip- 
ped in  wine,  taken  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are 
better  than  wine  itself,  especially  if  there  were 
infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the  sops  were  dip- 
ped, rosemary  and  citron  pill,  and  that  with  sugar, 
that  it  may  not  slip  too  fast. 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good 
to  strengthen  the  stomach,  but  we  take  them  to 
be  better  if  they  be  used  in  that  which  they  call 
quiddeny  of  quinces,  than  in  the  bodies  of  the 
quinces  themselves,  because  they  lie  heavy  in 
the  stomach.  But  those  qoiddenies  are  best 
taken,  after  meals,  alone;  before  meals,  dipped 
in  vinegar. 

10.  Such  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach 
above  other  simples  are  these,  rosemary,  elecam- 
pane, mastic,  wormwood,  sage,  mint. 

11.  I  allow  pills  of  aloes,  mastic,  and  saffron, 
winter-time,  taken  before  dinner,  but  so  as  the 
aloes  be  not  only  oftentimes  washed  in  rose-water, 
bat  also  in  vinegar  in  which  tragacanth  hath  been 
infused,  and  after  that  be  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  before  it  be 
made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  ale,  wherein  wormwood  has  been 
infused,  with  a  little  elecampane  and  yellow 
Sanders,  will  do  well,  taken  at  times,  and  that 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  But  in  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine 
allayed  with  strawberry  water,  in  which  wine, 
powder  of  pearls,  and  of  the  shells  of  crawfishes 
exquisitely  beaten,  and  (which  may,  perha|||, 
seem  strange)  a  little  chalk  have  been  infused, 
doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
stomach. 

14.  But,  generally,  all  draughts  in  the  morn- 
ing (which  are  hut  too  frequently  used)  of  cool- 
ing things,  as  of  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  barley 
waters,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  no- 
thing is  to  he  put  into  the  stomach  fasting  which 
is  purely  cold.  These  things  are  better  given,  if 
need  require,  either  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  or 
else  an  hour  after  a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Oden  fastings  are  bad  for  long  life ;  be- 
sides, all  thirst  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  stomach 
is  to  be  kept  clean,  but  always  moist. 

16.  Oil  of  olives  new  and  good,  in  which  « 
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little  tnithridate  hath  been  dissolved,  anointed 
upon  the  backbone,  just  agrainst  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  ba^  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  and  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
ipay  be  always  worn  upon  the  stomach.  And 
touching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  of  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
thi§. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  preserved  from  torrefao- 
tion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more ;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aquosities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood  ;  we  will  add  a  very  few  things  more, 
but  those  selected. 

20.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegranates;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar,  and  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  clovos;  let  this  be  taken  from*  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  use,  above  all  other  herbs, 
water-cresses,  but  yoUng,  not  old  ;  they  may  be 
used  either  raw  in  sal  lets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks ;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort. 

22.  Aloe«,  however  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  that  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn,  with  rosewater,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  the  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turns,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
nn^  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decocuon  with  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  so  that  a 
draught  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oU  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

24  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fat- 
ness, are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  saltness,  and  torrefac- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  oldness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  They 
are  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  son  new,  jujubes, 


dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  tlieliktf, 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometimes.  Also,  t 
jnlip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (whieh.  they  call  maize,) 
with  the  mixture  of  some  sweet  things,  doth 
much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  liver  in  a  kind 
of  softness  and  fatness,  is  much  more  powerful 
than  that  other  which  pertains  to  the  opening  of 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendeth  to  health,  than  to 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obstruction  which  in- 
duceth torrefaction,  is  as  opposite  to  long  life  an 
those  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of  succory,  splnage, 
and  beets  cleared  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  till 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a  third  part  of  white 
wine,  for  ordinary  sallets,  to  be  eatsA  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus,  pith  of  artichokea, 
and  burroots  boiled  arid  served  in  after  the  same 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  spring-time  of  vine- 
buds,  and  the  green  blades  of  wheat.  And  toach- 
ing  the  preserving  of  the  liver,  thus  much. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit  or  harm  most 
from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  from  vapours,  and 
from  the  affections.  Now,  many  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  spoken,  touching  the 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hither ;  but  that  undi- 
gested mass  of  cordials  collected  by  physicians 
avails  little  to  our  intention ;  notwithstanding^, 
those  things  which  are  found  to  be  good  against 
poisons,  may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  so  much  resist 
the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  the  heart  and  spirits 
against  poison  in  general.  And  touching  these 
several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table 
already  set  down. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  known 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  We  hold  that  air 
to  be  best  where  the  country  is  level  and  plain, 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  soil 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  sandy ;  which  puts 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebright,  and  a  kind  of 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamint ; 
which  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  but  conve- 
niently set  with  some  trees  for  shade,  where  the 
sweetbrier-rose  smelleth  something  musky  and 
aroraatically.  If  there  be  rivers,  we  suppose 
them  rather  hurtful  than  good,  unless  they  be 
very  small,  and  clear,  and  gravelly. 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  morning  air  is  more 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  evening  air,  though 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  delicacy. 

29>  We  conceive  also,  that  the  air  stirred  with 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  the  best  is,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  from 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  the 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  not  so,  as  though  a 
good  odour  were  the  prerogative  of  a  good  air ; 
for  it  is  oertain,  that  as  there  are  some  pestilential 
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ftift  which  smell  not  so  ill  as  others  that  are  less 
hurtful ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  airs 
most  wholesome  and  friendljto  the  spirits,  which 
either  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
fragrant  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
air  is  good,  odours  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
then;  for  a  eontinual  odour,  though  never  so 
good,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend,  abore  all  others,  (as  we 
have  touched  before,)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open  air ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  thai  kind  are,  yiolets,  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
bean-flowers,  lime  tree  blossoms,  vine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowers,  musk-roses,  (for 
other  roses  growing  are  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  swectbrier, 
principally  in  the  early  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
flowered ;  and  in  the  hotter  eountries,  orange 
tree,  citron  tree,  myrtle,  laurel.  Therefore,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neglected. 

82.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer 
eool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore,  the  best 
perfume  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gar, rose-water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  firepan  somewhat  heated. 

33.  Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
^i^ging  or  ploughing  ^he  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  therebn. 

34.  Orange-flower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
a  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
snuffed  np  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  the  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  not  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 

35.  But  champing,  (though  we  have  no  betel,) 
or  holding  in  the  mouth  only  of  such  things  as 
cheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
ing comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  which,  arising  from  things 
inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 
ought  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapours  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogether  void  of  an 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vapours  clear^ 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials 
a  few  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  saflTron,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloss  and  borage, 
citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 
colder  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearls  work  a  good  eflfeot,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  because 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits. 
Therefore,  we  approve  not  the  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  before : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (as  they  call  it)  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both  ;  also  touching 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be 
referred  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  consent,  and  may  no  less  be  transferred 
hither.  We  will  add  a  few  observations,  three 
outward,  one  inward.  i 

41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be 
of\en  used,  at  least  once  in  a  week ;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  with  hay-salt,  and  a  little  sage, 
camomile,  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  and  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  gre^n. 

49.  We  commend  also  a  fume  or  sufifumigatioa 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all  sweet  gums 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  are 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roses,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt  md 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  efifect  that  once  in 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  castoreum,  and  a  little  an- 
gelica seed,  and  calamus,  which  both  fortify  the 
brain,  and  in  that  aforesaid  densivy  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirits,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

45.  In  handling  the  comforters  of  the  four 
principal  bowels  we  have  propounded  those 
things  which  are  both  proper  and  choicsy  and  may 
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fsafelj  and  conTeniently  be  transferred  into  diets 
and  regiment  of  life;  for  variety  of  medicines  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  more 
true,  that  many  dishes  have  caused  many  diseases, 
as  the  proverb  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many 
medicines  have  caused  few  cures.  And  touching 
the  operation  upon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
extrusion  of  aliment,  thus  much. 

, VI.     The  Operation  upon  the  Outward  ParU  for 

their  Mraetion  of  Aliment, 

Tbe  history. 

1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per^ 
feet  alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  ought  also  to  concur;  that  like  as  t^e 
inward  faculty  scndeth  forth  and  extrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
call  forth,  and  attract  the  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  help  of  the  attractive 
faculty. 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
unto  themselves. 

3.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  juice  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juice  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  after  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
of  the  outward  parts  make  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  juiceless. 

6.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  the  parts 
confricate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 
rate, and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
swift,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari- 
ness. But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
^same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  bo  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
.as  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether 
empt^ ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
doth  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
drugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  but  of  plain  meat  and  drink ;  yet  that 
very  lights  and  in  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Exercises  used  .  for  the  irrigation  of  tbe 
members,  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  the  members; 
not  (as  Socrates  said)  that  the  legs  sfaoold  move, 
and  the  arms  should  rest,  or  on  the  contrary;  bat 
that  all  the  parts  may  participate  of  tbe  motion. 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  but 
that  every  half  hour,  at  least,  it  change  the  pos- 
ture, saving  only  in  sleep. 

S.  Those  things  which  are  used  to  mortifica- 
tion, may  be  transferred  to  vivification;  for  both 
hair-shirts,  and  scourgings,  and  all  vexations  t>f 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  the  attractive  fore« 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettling,  even  to  let  out 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experience. 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  venomous  quality  of  the  netUe, 
it  may  with  often  use  breed  itches,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  And  touching  the  operation 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  their  attraction  of 
aliment,  thus  much. 

VII.  7%e  Operation  upon  (he Aliment  itself,  for 

the  Insinuation  thereof. 

The  hbtory. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touching  many  dishes, 
doth  rather  become  a  severe  reformer,  than  a  phy- 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  be  good  for  preser- 
vation of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtful  to  length  of  life, 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixture  of  aliments,  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  a  passage  into  the 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body  more  lively  and 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet 
doth ;  besides,  it  is  more  forcible  to  stir  up  appe- 
tite, which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.  Therefore 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  a  continual  chang- 
ing of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

2.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  simplicity  of  meats 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simplicity  of  judgment; 
for  good  and  well  chosen  sauces  are  the  most 
wholesome  preparation^  of  meats,  and  conduce 
both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

3.  It  must  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  liquors,  and  sauces 
that  may  penetrate  and  make  way;  but  with 
meats  more  easy  of  digestion,  smaller  liquors,  and 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taken  warm ;  now  we 
add,  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  stpmach,  h 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  which  every  man 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hour 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spiced,  to  please  the 
taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightly  handled,  and  in 
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order  to  this  intention,  is  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
ment, howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechanical  thing, 
and  savouring  of  the  kitchen  and  battery ;  yet  it 
it  of  more  consequence  than  tliose  fables  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  aliment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
fervours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  averse  to 
roscid  alimentation.  Therefore,  boiling  of  meats, 
as  concerning  our  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and 
soon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8.  All  solid  fleshes  ought  to  be  served  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or 
corned ;  the  less  salt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
venient liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  tho 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
'Uiem,  and  in  the  pickles  of  some  fishes. 

10.  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgings,  of 
ilesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
small  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they  stand  not 
out  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
•ome  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fleshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  best,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
Leated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
life,  shall  not  exceed  one  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length ;  but  in 
other  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  like,)  this  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  and  pursued  as  the  sum  of  all, 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
thin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  little  more  subtile,  but  the 
•pirite  much  more  sharp  and  eager;  therefore,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  it  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  it, 
that  the  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  upon  the  water,  or  by  carriage 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  some  such  other  way  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  local  motion  doth  both 
subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  such  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to  chylous.  And  touching  the  dis- 
tillations of  meats,  they  are  mere  toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  or  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  tiken  and  boiled  in  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  then  lot  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afterward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale  be- 
fore it  hath  done  working,  with  a  liule  sugar. 

Also  grazies  of  meat,  and  the  mincings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
oflice  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  which  is  a  prin- 
cipal kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength  of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
First,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth ;  that  which 
seems  altogether  difficult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restaura- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  efieoted.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  tome  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body;  therefore  both 
great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of 
them,  thus  much. 

VIII.  The  Operation  upon  the  hut  Act  cf  jSsrimi' 
lotion* 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  threb  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  our  advice  shall  be  brief  and  single, 
and  the  thing  itself  rather  neods  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
tome  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  them.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodiet,  at  flame,  tpirit,  air,  perform  generously 
and  with  alacrity;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  ba. 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  atsimilating 
8U 
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other  things  is  bound  in  by  a  stronger  desire  of 
rest,  and  containing  themselves  from  motion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the^  desire  of  as- 
similating being  bound,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
bod  J,  and  made  ineffectual,  is  somewhat  freed  and 
stirred  up  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  ceruin,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  heat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation ;  which  falls  out  ill  for  old  men^ 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  more  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  Uierefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parls  is  to  be  softened  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  the  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, having  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
Tenting  of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliver  a  single  precept,  after  we  have  first  as- 
sumed this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
is  excited  by  the  heat  circumfused)  is  a  motion 
sxceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  little;  now, 
ill  such  motions  do  then  come  to  their  vigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceaseth  which  dis- 
turbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the 
cream  should  swim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  never  work,  if  the  milk  be  never 
80  little  agitated ;  neither  will  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodied,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  tliis  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished* 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  else  to  advise  but 
that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gently  stir  up  heat,  and  afler  that  to  fall 
asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much. 

IX.  The  Operation  upon  the  Inteneration  of  that 
which  begins  to  be  arefiedy  or  the  Malaciaaation 
of  the  Body. 

We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
ration from  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  alimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  forth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquire  touching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
without,  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
bodv. 


Tbe  bktory. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelias  to  youth 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it,  pro- 
pounded this  way  of  accomplishing  the  same  $ 
that  the  old  man's  body  should  be  cut  into  several 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  caldron  with  certain 
medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiling 
bo  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  cutting  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieces 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  used,  not  with  a  knife, 
but  with  Judgment.  For,  whereas  the  consistence 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  very  diverse,  it  is 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  them  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  cure 
designed  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  perhaps,  it  be  within  our 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  baths,  unc- 
tions, and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  observed. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
accomplish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  of 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbibi- 
tions and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  intenerated,  whereof  we  introduced  some 
instances  before :  for  this  kind  of  operation  it 
more  easy  upon  inanimates,  because  they  attract 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  upon  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  it  is  harder,  because  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  baths  which  are  in 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hurt^ 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  than  make  en- 
trance, and  resolve  the  structure  of  the  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it. 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  serve  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenerating 
the  body  truly  and  really,)  ought  to  have  three 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consist 
of  those  things  which,  in  tlieir  whole  substance, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  fiesh  of  man,  and  which 
have  a  feeding  and  nursing  virtue  from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  such 
things  as,  through  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  coiivey  their 
nourishing  virtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  Is,  that  they  receive  some  mixture 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  things 
as  are  astrinfgent ;  I  mean  not  sour  or  tart  things, 
but  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  while  the  other 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body, 
which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  things  intene- 
rating, may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  astrio- 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the  passages, 
may  be  promoted  and  furthered. 
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10.  That  which  is  most  consabstantial  to  the 
body  of  man  is  warm  blood,  either  of  man,  or 
of  some  other  living  creature.  But  the  device 
of  Ficinus,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  very  frivo- 
lous; for  that  which  nourisheth  from  within, 
ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate, that  it  may  be  converted.  But  in  things 
applied  outwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  liker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 
.  11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
and  heal  the  flesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  this  thing  hath  begot  envy  towards  some 
kings  from  the  common  people. 

12.  It  is  reported  that  Heraclitus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy,  was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitUngs  warm  to 
cure  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  upon  some  other  occasion,  will  Hot  leave 
bleeding,  is  with  good  success  put  into  the  belly 
of  some  creatures  newly  ripped  up,  for  it  worketh 
potently  to  stanch  the  blood ;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  consent  sucking  in,  and  vehe- 
mently drawing  to  itself  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creature  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living, 
and  apply  them  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to 
shift  tliem  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is  im- 
puted vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoever,  this 
application  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  sluttish  and  odious :  let  us  search  out  some 
others,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
them,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
substance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritives 
fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  ampngst 
fishes,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  either  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
fined. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  would  have  mixed,  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
cially bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
scribed, namely,  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saffron,  mastic,  myrrh,  and  myrtle- 
berries. 

20.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
well  be  made  such  a  bath  a«  we  design:  phy- 


sicians and  posterity  will  find  out  better  things 
hereafter. 

21.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pro- 
pounded (which  we  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  course  and 
order. 

22.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frica- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  not  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor ;  then  let  the 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body  be  em  plastered  with 
mastick,  royrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and 
saffron,  that  the  perspiration  of  the  body  may  (as 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  there  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  salt 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  the 
emplastering  and  unction  (as  before)  be  renew- 
ed every  fifth  day.  This  malacissation,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  body«  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

23.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissation, 
we  hold  it  usefiil  and  proper^  and  according  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodies  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nothing 
but  warm  drink. 

24.  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  we 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  end. 
For  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

25.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David's  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  myrrh,  and  such  like,  not  for  delip 
ciousness,  but  to  increase  the  virtue  of  this  che* 
rishing  by  a  living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmth  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

27.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  under  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  o€ 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cut  off  the  bunches  or 
gUlocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wid« 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  in  the 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair 
nnd  comely  noses ;  which,  if  it  be  true,  it  fhowt 
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plainly  the  consent  of  flesh  and  flesh,  especblly 
in  live  fleshes. 

28.  Touching  the  particular  inteneration  of  the 
principal  howels,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  heart, 
brain,  marrow  of  the  backbone,  guts,  reins,  gall, 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  cartilage^,  bones,  the  in- 
quisition and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice,  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.    Tlu  OpercUion  upon  the  purging  away  of  .old 

Juice,  and  supplying  cf  new  Juice  i  or  <f  RenO" 

pation  by  7\irns. 

The  history. 

Although  those  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  spoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  over  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  draught  oxen,  which  have 
^een  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  fresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  even  to  the 
tsste  and  ])alate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are  now  much 
in  ttse,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  8arsaj>a- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  after 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  roost 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  up  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  effectually  cured.  And,  further, 
because  it  is  manifest,  that  men  who,  by  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  wefe,  ghosts,  will  soon  after  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every 
year,  would  be  very  usefol  to  our  intention ;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil  of  serpents. 

3.  We  do  confidently  afi^rm  (neither  let  any 
man  reckon  us  among  those  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  even 
familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that 'be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
iion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
of  air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
mentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
but  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
•pirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  bat  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  very  immoderate)  it  is  not 
so,  seeing  they  work  principally  upon  the  fau- 
mours.  But,  the  best  purges  for  this  intention 
are  those  which  are  taken  immediately  before 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less;  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  of  those  purges  which  do 
least  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentions  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  propounded  (as  we  conceive)  are  most  true, 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neither 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (although  not  a  few  of 
these  remedies  may  seem  but  vulgar)  with  what 
care  and  choice  they  have  been  examined  by  us, 
that  they  might  be  (the  intention  not  at  all  im- 
peached) both  safe  and  efl^ectual.  Experience,  no 
doubt,  will  both  verify  and  promote  these  matters. 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  the  works  of  every 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  are  admirable  in  their 
effects,  excellent  also  in  their  order,  but  seeming 
vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

The  Porches  of  Death. 
We  are  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  of 
death,  that  is,  touching  those  things  which  hap- 
pen unto  men  at  the  point  of  death,  both  a  little 
before  and  afler;  that  seeing  thcr&nre  many  paths 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
common  way  they  all  end,  especially  in  those 
deaths  which  are  caused  by  indigence  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  violence ;  although  something  of 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the 
connexion  of  things. 

The  history. 

1.  The  living  spirit  stands  in  need  of  three 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  convenient  motion, 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit  aliment.  Flame 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two  of  these,  namely, 
motion  and  aliment,  because  flame  is  a  simple 
substance,  the  spirit  a  compounded,  insomuch 
that  if  it  approach  somewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

2.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flame 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Aristotle  well  noted, 
myoh  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  compressed  and  strait- 
ened,  is  extinguished ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for  the  air  being  di- 
lated by  the  heat  dotii  contrude  and  thrust  together 
the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and  in  the  end  ex- 
tinguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  will  not  flamo, 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any 
space  for  the  flame  to  break  forth. 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  com- 
pression ;  as  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it  is  straight  extin- 
guished. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit ;  if  blood  or  phlegm 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  causeth  sud- 
den death,  because  the  spirit  hath  no  room  to 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  agreat  blow  on  the  head  induceth  snd- 
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den  death,  the  spirits  beings  straitened  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stapefactives,  do 
coagulate  the  spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  venomous  vapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  causeth  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malig- 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  wilt  no  more  move  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  so  much  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  drunkenness,  or  extreme  feed- 
ing, sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  over-much  con- 
densing, or  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  (as  in 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  vapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sudden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
sage,) cause  sudden  death. 

1 1.  Not  only  over-much  compression,  but  also 
over-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

1 2.  J  oy s  excessive  and  sudden  have  bereft  many 
of  their  lives. 

13.  In  greater  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  more  in  grreat  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  followeth;  and 
this  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  vacuum  within 
the  body,  all  Uie  parts  moving  to  All  the  empty 
places ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
sel  ves.  For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  far,  either  compressed  or 
diifused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
geration. Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 
death ;  as  in  all  sufibcation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  refened 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
of  refrigeration ;  for  air  over-hot,  though  attracted 
freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  than  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been 
sometimes  suffocated  with  burning  coals,  or  with 
charcoal,  or  with  walls  new  plastered  in  close 
chambers  where  a  fire  is  made ;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  over-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantine  the  Great. 

15.  It  is  a  very  small  time  which  nature  taketh 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
to  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Again,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  times  quicker  than  that  of  breathing ;  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  theie- 
opon  than  by  strangllDg. 


17.  Notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  prevail 
much  in  this  natural  action  of  breathing ;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  divers  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

IS.  Amongst  living  creatures,  even  of  those 
that  have  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suffocated  in  waters  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed ; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera- 
tion, much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  fevers, 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humours  doth 
exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or  dis- 
sipation. 

21.  The  want  also  and  use  of  sleep  is  referred 
to  refrigeration;  for  motion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpen  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrarily,  sleep  settleth  and 
restraineth  the  motion  and  gadding  of  the  same ; 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  advance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now, 
sleep  is  regulariy  due  unto  human  nature  once 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  for  six,  or 
five  hours  at  the  least;  though  there  are,  even  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  if 
recorded  of  Miecenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  conserving  of  the  spirit, 
thus  much. 

2d.  As  concerning  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  rather  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  living  spirit ;  for  a  man  may  easily 
believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity^ 
not  by  succession  or  renovation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  is  above  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  living  creatures,  and  also  of 
vegetables,  which  differs  from  that  other  soul 
essentially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
innnmerable  other  devices  of  heathens  and  h^ro* 
tics  have  proceeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  require 
renovation  by  aliment  every  day,  and  a  body  ia 
health  can  scarce  endure  fasting  three  days  toge- 
ther; notwitlistanding,  nse  and  custom  will  do 
mnchi  even  in  thui  case ;  but  in  sickness  fasting 
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U  less  grierous  to  the  body.  Also,  sleep  doth 
supply  somewhat  to  nourishment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  exeroise  doth  require  it  more  abon* 
dantly.  Likewise  there  hare  some  been  found 
who  sustained  themselves  (almost  to  a  miracle 
in  nature)  a  very  long  time  without  meat  or 
drink. 

24.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
pntrefacUob,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption ;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showeth  that  quick  ab- 
sumption to  be  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
either  repairs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repaired,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
namely,  th^t  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
what the  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep : 
now,  sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and 
retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

S5.  An  abundant  and  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  which  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  haemorr- 
hoids, sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in* 
ward  veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sudden  death,  in  regard  that 
the  blood  of  the  veins  ministereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  the  arteries  to  the  spirit. 

26.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
man,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voideth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goeth  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body. 
It  is  true;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  made  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,  though  the  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
quantity. 
'27.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  80  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  wax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thence  comes  the  inooncoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the 
spirit  is  become  so  penurious  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
they  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  moment,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past ; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    So  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  the  spirit  in  the  motion,  in 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is 
perpetually  generated  and  extinguished  as  flame 
is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable  time ;  for  even 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  its  own  proper  na- 
ture, but  because  it  liveth  amongst  enemies ;  for 
flame  within  flame  endureth.  Now,  the  living 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends,  and  all  due  obsequi- 
ousness. So  then,  as,  flame  is  a  momentary  sub- 
stance, air  is  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  is 
betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  s|Hrit  by  the 
destruction  of  the  organs  (which  is  caused  by 
diseases  and  violence)  we  inquire  not  now,  as 
we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  although  that  also 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  touching 
the  form  of  death  itself,  thus  much. 

29.  There  are  two  great  forerunners  of  death, 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the 
heart;  convulsion,  and  the  extreme  labour  of  the 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kind 
of  convulsion.  But  the  deadly  labour  of  the 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  because  the 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  doth  so  tremble,  that 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  con* 
founded.  There  is  also  conjoined  in  the  pulse  a 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  oftentimes  a  great  in« 
termission,  because  the  motion  of  the  heart  failetb^ 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stoutly 
or  constantiy. 

30.  The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  death 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in  the  bedt 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catching  and  grasping 
hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking  hollow, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  paleness  of  the  face^ 
the  memory  confused,  speechless,  cold  sweats,  the 
body  shooting  in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  whole  visage,  (as  the 
nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheeks  fallen,)  contrac- 
tion and  doubling  of  the  coldness  in  tiie  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some,  shedding  of  blood 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing  thick  and  short 
falling  of  the  nether  chap,  and  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death  a  privation  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  ms 
of  the  nerves  and  joints,  an  inability  of  the  body 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiffness  of  the  nervee 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of  the  whole  body, 
after  a  littie  while  putrefaction  and  stinking. 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insects,  will  move  a 
long  time  in  every  part  after  they  are  cut  asunder, 
insomuch  that  country  people  think  that  the  parts 
strive  tb  join  together  again.  Also  birds  will 
flutter  a  great  while  after  their  heads  are  pulled 
off;  and  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  will  pant  a 
long  time  after  they  are  plucked  out.  I  remember 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  bowelled, 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast  into 
the  fire,  leaped  at  the  first  at  least  a  foot  and  half 
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in  height,  and  after,  by  degrees,  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seren  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  also  an  ancient  and  credible 
tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  after  his  bowels  were 
placked  out.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
6f  a  man,  who  being  under  the  executioner^s  hand 
for  high  treason,  after  his  heart  was  plucked  out, 
and  in  the  executioner's  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefore 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  suffering 
do  usually  give  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  no  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reviving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sudden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  ef  astonish- 
ments, (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utterly  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wine,  which  they 
call  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  forward,  stopping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  pulling  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  casting  of 
cold  water  upon  the  face,  shrieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  putting  rose-water  to  the  nostrils,  with 
vinegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  but  especially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies ; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 
some. 

34.  nrhcre  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth ;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  again, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruis- 
ing and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  strug- 
gling of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
man, who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  serrsnt, 
(unfortunately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)  was  fonnd  in 
that  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buriflNd  at  Cambridge.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial,  in  euriosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
friend  then  present.  He  was  asked  afterward 
what  he  felt ;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dark  ;  lastly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water 
greea;  whidi  eoloor  if  alto  often  tesn  by  them 


which  fall  into  swoonings.  I  have  beafd  also  of 
a  physician,  yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to 
life  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician  did  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

The  Difference  rf  Youth  and  Old  J3ge. 
To  the  tixteentb  article. 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  womb,  to  be  bom, 
to  suck,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put- 
forth  teeth  the  first  time  about  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  second  time  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  about 
the  legs  and  arm-holes,  to  put  forth  a  beard ;  and 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta^ 
ture,  or  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  and 
agility,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstrua 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  generation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, and  a  monster  with  three  legs,  to  die. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain  periods, 
but  they  cannot  be  described  by  years,  as  to 
decay  in  the  memory,  and  the  like,  of  which 
hereaAer. 

2.  The  differences  of  youth  and  old  age  are 
these :  a  young  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain, 
an  oM  men's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forehead  and  eyes ;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man's  hard  ;  a  young  man 
hath  strength  and  agility,  an  old  man  feels  decay 
in  his  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion;  a  young 
roan  hath  good  digestion,  an  old  man  bad ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  straight,  an  old  man's  bowing  and 
crooked ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melancho- 
lic, and  his  blood  inelined  to  coldness;  a  young 
man  ready  for  the  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  unto  it ;  in  a  young  roan  the  juices  of  his 
body  are  more  roscid,  in  an  old  man  more  erude 
and  waterish ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentifal 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  and  jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  old 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  young  man  his  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old*  man  dull  and  decayed  ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  ol<i 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  fallen  out ;  a  young  man*8 
hair  is  coloared,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  hath  hair,' 
an  old  man  baldness ;  a  young  man's  pulse  is 
stronger  and  qCiicker,an  old  man's  more  confused 
and  slower;  the  diseases  of  youbg  men  are  more 
seate  and  curable,  of  old  men  longer,  and  hud 
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to  cure ;  a  young  man^s  wounds  soon  close,  an 
old  man's  later ;  a  young  man's  cheeks  are  of  a 
fresh  colour,  an  old  roan's  pale,  or  with  a  hlack 
blood ;  a  young  man  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  4o  we  know  in  what 
things  old  men  do  improve,  as  touching  their 
body,  save  only  sometimes  in  fatness ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men's 
bodies  do  neither  perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  No^,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  above  that  which  is  voided 
by  excrement,  or  which  is  perfectly  assimilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improve  in  the  appetite  of 
feeding;  by  reason  of  the  acid  humdurs,  though 
old  men  digest  worst.  And  all  these  things 
which  we  have  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  dryness  in  the 
coming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when-  they  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in  dryness,  and  after  that  fol- 
lows coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  familiarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkative,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  inveigh 
against  the  manners  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu- 
trefactions of  their  bodies :  for  the  dryness  of 
their  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmercifulness  ;  for  the 
lippitude  of  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyes,  and  bowing  their 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism ;  (for,  saith  he, 
they  look  no  more  up  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont;) 
fur  the  trembling  of  their  members,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness ;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearfulness ;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  4>ther  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  an  old  man's  forehead  is 
hardened ;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny ;  a  young 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  is  in- 
cHned  to  religion  and  devotion,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
cooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  conversation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
through  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mode- 
late ;  a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  more  grave  and  constant ;  a  young  man  is 
given  to  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  humanity, 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends;  a  young  man  is 
confident  and  full  of  hope,  an  old  man  diffident, 
and  given  to  suspect  most  things;  a  young  man 
is  gentle  and  obsequious,  an  old  man  fro  ward, 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  open- 
hearted,  an  old  man  cautelous  and  close;  a  young 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  things,  an  old  man 
to  regard  things  necessary  ;  a  young  man  thinks 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  old  man  preferceth 
times  past  before  them ;  a  young  man  reverenceth 
his  superiors,  an  old  man  is  more  forward  to  tax 
them;  and  many  other  things,  which  pertain 
rather  to  manners  than  the  present  inquisition. 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  as  in  some  things 
they  improve  in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their  . 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogether  out  of  date; 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  apt  for  invention, 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  safe  things, 
and  sound  things,  before  specious.  Also,  Uiey 
improve  in  garrulity  and  ostentation,  for  they  seek 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  are  less  able  for  ac- 
tion. So  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets  feigned 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  OF  DEATH. 

CANON   I. 

Consumption  is  not  caused,  unless  that  which,  ii 
departed  with  by  one  body  passeih  into  another, 

THE    EXPLICATION. 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihilating,  or  reducing 
to  nothing.  Therefore,  that  which  is  consumed 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or  turned  into  some 
body  adjacent.  So  we  see  a  spider,  or  fly,  or  ant 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  stately  monument 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid  up  for  eternity, 
although  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dis- 
sipated. But  the  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
air  by,  into  which  they  should  be  resolved,  and 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  heterogeneous, 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like  we 
conceive  would  be  if  a  stick,  or  rpot,  or  some 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quicksilver;  also  wax, 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  the  same  operation, 
but  in  part  only. 

CANON  II. 

There  is  in  every  tangible  body  a  spirit,  covered 
and  encompassed  unih  the  grosser  parts  (f  the  body^ 
and  from  it  all  consumption  and  dissolution  h€Uk 
the  beginning* 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

No  body  known  unto  us  here  in  the  upper  pari 
of  the  earth  is  without  a  spirit,  either  by  attenna* 
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tion  and  concoction  from  the  heat  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  or  by  some  other  way ;  for  the  ooneayi- 
ties  of  tangible  things  receive  not  vacuum,  but 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  speak,  is  not  fromvirtue,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  but  plainly  a  body,  rare 
and  invisible ;  notwithstanding,  circumscribed 
by  place,  quantitative,  real.  Neither,  again, 
is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 
but  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  atr,  though  much 
different  from  it.  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
would  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  Is  that 
which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undermineth 
them,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit ;  and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the 
body,  as  that  newly  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration ; 
for  neither  all  that  which  is  issued  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  issued  forth. 

CANON  III. 

7^  spirit  issuing  forth  drieth ;  detained  and 
working  within  either  melteth^  or' puirefieth^  or 
vivijieth, 

THJB  EXPLICATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit ;  to  are- 
fiction,  to  colloquation,  putrefaction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  Arefaction  is  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts  af\er 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
themselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuum,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  are  arefled  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread.  Colloquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  excited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
•pirits,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
run,  as  it  is  in  the  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals, 
and  all  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
•))irit;  that  being  excited*  it  issueth  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  ef  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  you  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itftelf,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  ill  savour;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  slipperiness 
and  unctuosity ;  the  watery  parts  also  to  thera- 
seWes,  the  dregs  to  themtelves;  whence  follow- 
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eth  that  confusion  in  bodies  putre^ed.  But 
generation  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
the  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  far  different 
manner;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swelleth  and  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  but  follow  the  motion  of 
the  spirit;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into  divers  figures,  from  whence 
Cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefore,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  cession  of  the  parts, 
according  as  the  spirit  forms  them.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 

CANON  IV. 

In  aJl  living  creatures  there  are  two  kinds  of 
spirits :  livelesa  spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  inani" 
mate ;  and  a  vital  spirit  superadded, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before,  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  and  repaired  by  nourish- 
ment For  the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  consumption,  the  latter  touching  repara- 
tion. Therefore  we  must  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally, 
in  all  the  parts  such  spirits  diffused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  them  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  but  the  vital  spirit,  although  it 
ruleth  them,  and  ha^  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  differing  from  them,  being  integral, 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  and  encompassed  with  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body  ;  and  in  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence. 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  igpnobler  sort  of  creatures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
scattered  over  their  whole  body,  rather  than  celled ; 
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as  may  be  seen  in  serpents,  eels,  and  flies,  whereof 
eyery  of  their  parts  more  along  after  they  are  cat 
asunder.  Birds  also  leap  a  §rood  while  after  their 
heads  are  poljed  off,  because  they  have  little  heads 
and  little  cells.  Bat  the  nobler  sort  of  creatures 
have  those  yentricles  larger,  and  man  the  largest 
of  all.  The  other  difference  betwixt  the  spirits 
is,  that  the  vital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
.  and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  compounded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  juices  of  living  creatures  have  both 
oil  and  water.  And  this  enkindling  ministereth 
peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  even  before  the  flame  con- 
ceived, is  hot,  thin,  and  movable,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame ;  but 
the  enkindling  of  the  vital  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  softest  flame,  as  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  great 
part  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  miracle,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
aereous  nature. 

CANON  V. 

7%e  natural  actions  are  proper  to  the  tevernl 
partsj  but  it  it  the  tntal  spirit  that  excites  and 
sharpens  them, 

THE  VXPUCATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seve* 
ral  members,  follow  the  nature  of  the  members 
themselves,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  even 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof ;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  unless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone ;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  pnless  the  substance  of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  VI. 

The  Kveless  spirits  are  next  consuhstantial  to  air  f 
the  vital  spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  cf 
fiame, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
is  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  ail  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  them«  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
should  be  air  set  on  fire,  seeing  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital 
spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame; 
it  must  be  understood,  that  thej  do  this  more  than 


the  liveless  spirits,  not  that  they  are  more  flamy 
than  air. 


OANON  YII. 

The  spirit  hath  two  desires,  one  of  multiplying 
itself,  die  other  (f  flying  forth^  and  congregating 
itself  with  the  connaiurals, 

THE  BXPUCATION. 

The  canon  is  understood  of  the  liveless  spirits ; 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  the  vital  spirit  doth 
most  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  of  the  body,  for  it 
finds  no  connatural  here  below  to  join  withal. 
Perhaps  it  may  sometimes  fly  to  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body,  to  meet  H^X  which  it  loveth; 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  said,  it  abhorreth.  Bat 
in  the  liveless  spirits  each  of  these  two  desires 
holdeth.  For  to  the  former  this  belongeth,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwelled 
unhappily;  and,  therefore,  when  it  finds  not  a 
like  unto  itself,  it  doth  so  much  the  more  labour 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  as  being  in  a  great 
solitude,  and  endeavour  earnestly  to  multiply 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  volatile  of  the  grosser 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity.  As 
for  the  second  desire  of  flying  forthf  and  betaking 
itself  to  the  air,  it  is  certain,  that  all  light  things 
(which  are  ever  movable)  do  willingly  go  unto 
their  likes  near  unto  them,  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
carried  to  a  drop,  flame  to  flame;  but  much  more 
this  is  done  in  the  flying  forth  of  spirit  into  the 
air  ambient,'  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle 
like  unto  itself,  but  also  as  unto  the  globe  of  the 
connatural s.  Meanwhile  this  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  the  spirit  into  air  is 
a  redoubled  action,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the  air,  for  the 
common  air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  receiveth  all 
things  speedily,  as  spirits,  odours,  beams,  sounds, 
and  the  like. 

CANON  VI] I. 

Spirit  detained,  if  it  haoe  no  possibility  cf  hegi^ 
ting  new  spirits,  intenerateth  the  grosser  parts, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  is  not  accomplished 
but  upon  those  things  which  are  in  some  degree 
near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  humid  bodies.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts  (amongst  which  the 
spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remote  degree,  although 
the  spirit  cannot  convert  them » yet  (as  much  as  it 
can)  it  weakeneth,  and  softeneth,  and  subdueth 
them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  increase  in  quantity, 
yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  large,  and  live  amongst 
good  neighbours  and  friends.  Now,  this  aphorism 
is  most  useful  to  our  end,  because  it  tendeth  to 
the  inteneration  of  the  obstinate  parts  by  the  deten- 
tion of  the  spirit* 
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CANON  IX. 

The  irUeneraiion  cf  ike  harder  parts  cometh  to 
good  effect  when  the  apirit  neither  JUeth  forth^  nor 
hegetteth  new  spirit. 

THB  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  soWeth  the  knot  and  difficuUy  in 
the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
the  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth 
all  within,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  bat  rather 
they  are  dissolved  and  corropted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  the  spirits  ooght  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
active. 

CANON  X. 

The  heat  of  the  spirit^  to  keep  the  body  fresh  and 
green^  ought  to  be  robust,  not  eager, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Also,  this  canon  pertaineth  to  the  solving  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  bat  it  is  of  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, for  it  setteth  down  of  what  temperament  the 
heat  in  the  body  ought  to  be  for  the  obt^ning  of 
long  li  fe.  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
be  detained,  or  whether  they  be  not  For,  hoW' 
soever,  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  such,  as  it 
may  rather  turn  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft ;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  available 
to  the  well  perfecting  of  assimilation ;  for  such  a 
beat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to  be  these.  First,  that 
it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  not  very  intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  it  be  equal,  not  incomposed;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  it,  it  be  not 
easily  suffocated  or  languish.  The  operation  is 
Exceeding  subtile ;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted.  Now,  in 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  invest 
the  spirits  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which  we 
call  operative,  not  predatory,  we  have  in  some 
sort  satisfied  Uiis  matter. 

CANON  XI. 

7%e  condensing  cf  the  spirits  in  their  substance  is 
Bvailabie  to  long  life, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  prece- 
dent; for  the  spirit  condensed  reoeiveth  all  those 
four  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  in  the 
first  of  the  ten  operations. 


CANON  XII. 

7^  fptW/  in  great  quantity  haetendh  more  to 
flying  forih^  find  preyeih  upon  the  body  more  than 
in  small  quantity, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  clear  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan- 
tity doth  regularly  increase  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  break  forth,  and  the  more  speedily 
they  consume.  And,  therefore,  over-great  plenty, 
or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life;  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  tiian  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  oflice  of  a  good  repa- 
ration. 

CANON  XIII. 

7%e  spirit  equally  dispersed,  maketh  less  haste  to 
fly  forth,  and  preyeih  less  upon  the  body,  than  un- 
equally  placed. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Not  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  is,  in 
like  manner,  hurtful ;  and,  therefore,  the  more  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  inserted  by  small  portions,  the 
less  it  preyeth ;  for  dissolution  ever  beginneth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.  And,  there- 
fore^ both  exercise  and  frieations  conduce  much 
tQ  long  life,  for  agitation  doth  fineliest  difluse  and 
commix  things  by  small  portions. 

CANON  XIT. 

The  inordinate  and  subsuHory  motion  tf  the  $pi» 
rits  doth  more  hasten  to  going  forth,  and  doth  prey  . 
upon  the  body  more  than  the  constant  and  equaL 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  inanimates  this  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered «  but  the  reparation,  and  reparation 
proceedeth  by  the  appetitjes  of  things,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holdeth  not  rigor- 
oasly ;  but  it  is  so  far  forth  to  be  received,  that 
this  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter- 
change, than  a  confusion ;  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stant in  inconsistency. 

CANON  XV. 

J%e  spirit  in  a  body  of  a  solid  composure  is  de- 
tained^ though  unwillingly. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

All  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity, 
but  yet  in  prdportion  to  their  density  or  rarity ;  for 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be,  the  more  do  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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du8t  will  not  go  into,  and  air  which  water  will  not 
-go  into ;  nay,  flame  and  spirit  which  air  will  not 
go  into.  Notwithstanding,  of  thia  thing  there  are 
some  bounds,  for  the  spirit  is  not  do  much  trans' 
ported  with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will 
suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or  be. 
driven  into  over-straight  pores  and  passages ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  spirit  be  encompassed  with  a 
hard  body,  6i  else  witli  an  unctuous  and  tenacious, 
(which  is  not  easily  divided,)  it  is  plainly  bound, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  imprisoned,  and  layeth'down 
the  appetite  of  going  out;  wherefore  we  jBee  that 
metals  and  stones  require  a  long  time  for  their 
spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit  be  excited 
by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  dissevered 
with  corroding  and  strong  waters.  The  like  rea- 
son is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums, 
save  only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gentle 
heat;  and  therefore  the  juices  of  the  body  hard,  a 
close  and  compact  skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are 
procured  by  the  dryness  of  the  aliment,  and  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  air,)  are  good 
for  long  life,  because  they  detain  the  spirit  in 
close  prison,  that  itgoeth  not  forth 

CANON  XVI. 

In  oily  and  fed  things  the  spirit  is  detained  wH- 
lingly^  though  they  be  not  tenacious, 

THE   BXPLICATION. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  not  irritated  by  the  antipathy 
of  the  body  enclosing  it,  nor  fed  by  the  over-much 
likeness  of  that  body,  nor  solicited  nor  invited  by 
the  external  body,  it  makes  no  great  stir  to  get 
out;  all  which  are  wanting  to  oily  bodies,  for 
they  are  neither  so  pressing  upon  the  spirits  as 
hard  bodies,  nor  so  near  as  watery  bodies,  neither 
have  they  any  good  agreement  with  the  air  am- 
bient. 

CANON  XVII, 

T%e  speedy  flying  forth  of  the  watery  humour 
conserves,  the  oily  the  longer  in  his  being, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  before,  that  the  watery  humours,  as 
being  consubstantial  to  the  air,  fly  forth  soonest ; 
the  oily  later,  as  having  small  agreement  with 
the  air.  Now,  whereas  these  two  humours  are  in 
most  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  watery  doth 
in  a  sort  betray  the  oily,  for  thai  issuing  forth  in- 
sensibly carrieth  this  together  with  it.  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  more  furthereth  the  conservation 
of  bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  which 
causeth  the  watery  humour  to  expire,  and  inviteth 
not  the  oily ;  for  then  the  oilyenjoyeth  the  proper 
nature.  And  this  tendeth  not  only  to  the  inhibit- 
ing of  putrefaction,  (though  that  also  followeth,) 
but  to  the  conservation  of  greenness.  Hence  it 
is,  that  gentle  frications,  and  moderate  exercises, 
causing  rather  perspiration  than  sweating,  con- 
duce much  to  long  life. 


CANON  xvnx. 
Air  excluded  eonferreih  to  long  Ufe^  if  other  in* 
conveniences  be  avoided. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  a  little  before,  that  the  flying  forth  of 
the  spirit  is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appetite 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  air;  and,  therefore,  it 
either  of  these  .be  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  it 
not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  divers  in 
conveniences  follow  hereupon,  which  how.  the>, 
may  be  prevented  we  have  showed  in^the  second 
of  our  operations. 

CANON   XIX. 

Youthful  spirits  inserted  into  an  old  body,  might 
soon  turn  nature's  course  back  again. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  uppermoet 
wheel,  which  tumeth  about  the  other  wheels  in 
the  body  of  man ;  and  therefore  in  the  intention 
of  long  life,  that  ought  to  be  first  placed.  Here- 
unto may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  easier  and 
more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  thaa  to 
other  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  the 
spirits  is  twofold ;  the  one  by  aliments,  which  is 
slow,  and  as  it  were,  about;  the  other,  (and  that 
twofold,)  which  is  sudden,  and  goeth  directly^ to 
the  spirits,  namely,  by  vapours,  or  by  the  affec- 
tions. 

CANON  XX. 

Juices  of  the  body  hard  and  roscid  ore  good  for 
long  life. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  plain,  seeing  we  showed  befc»«, 
that  hard  things,  and  oily  or  roscid,  are  hardly 
dissipated;  notwithstanding,  there  is  difference, 
(as  we  also  noted  in  the  tenth  operation,)  that 
juice  somewhat  hard  is  indeed  less  dissipable, 
but  then  it  is  withal  less  reparable ;  therefore,  a 
convenience  is  interlaced  with  an  inconvenience, 
and  for  this  cause  no  wonderful  matter  will  be 
achieved  by  this.  But  roscid  juice  will  admit 
both  operations ;  therefore  this  would  be  princi- 
pally endeavoured. 

CANON  XXI. 

Whatsoever  is  rf,  thin  parts  to  penetrate,  and  yet 
hath  no  acrimony  to  bite,  begetteth  roscid  Juices. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  more  hard  to  practise  than  to 
understand.  For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  pene- 
trateth  well,  but  yet  with  a  sting  or  tooth,  (as  do 
all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  leaveth  behind  it, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mark  or  print  of  dry- 
ness and  cleaving,  so  that  it  faardeneth  the  juices, 
and  ohappeth  the  parts;  contrarily,  whatsoever 
things  peitotrate  through  their  thinness  merelj. 
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as  it  were  by  stealth*  and  by  way  of  insinoation 
without  violence,  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  We  have  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  ooerations. 

CANON   XXII. 

Auimilation  U  beti  done  when.aU  heal  motion  ta 
expended. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  we  have  sufficiently  explained  in 
oor  discourse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANON  XXllI. 

Mmentaiion  from  without^  ot  letui  tome  other 
way  than  hy  the  atomaeh^  ii  mo$t  prq/Uable  for  long 
l^e^  if  it  can  be  done, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nu- 
trition ask  a  long  time,  but  those  which  are  done 
by  embracing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimenta- 
tion from  without  would  be  of  principal  use;  and 
ao  much  the  more,  because  the  faculties  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age;  so  that  if  there  could 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  these  things  in  conjunction 
might  do  much,  which  single  are  less  available. 

CANON  XXIV. 

Where  the  concoction  %b  weak  to  thrust  forth  the 
aliment^  there  the  outward  parts  should  be  strengthen^ 
id  to  call  forth  the  aliment, 

THE  KXPUCATION. 

That  which  is  propoonded  in  this  canon,  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  iifiward, 
another  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  out- 
ward; yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
help  the  weakness  of  the  inward  concoctions, 
thougrh  by  divers  ways. 

CANON  xxr. 

Jill  sudden  renovation  rf  the  body  is  wrought 
either  by  the  spirit^  or  by  mahdssations, 

THE  IXPUCATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
parts ;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
and  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
vapours,  and  by  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts 
by  malacissations.  Bat  this  is  diligently  to  be 
noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta* 
tion  from  without  with  malacissation ;  for  the 
intention  of  malacissation  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts,  but  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
nourished. 


CANON  XXVI. 

Malacissation  is  wrought  by  consubstantiak^  by 
imprinters^  and  by  closers  up, 

THE    EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consubstantials 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprinters  do  carry 
in,  closers  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malacissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  described  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  malacissation  cannot  well  be  done  at 
once,  but  in  a  course  or  order.  First,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness  ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body ;  that 
which  entereth  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials  :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselves,  and  relax  tiieir  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprinters  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  gentle  astringents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perspiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place, 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteration,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON  XXVII. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  parts  reparable^ 
watertth  and  reneweth  the  less  reparable  aleo, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  forces  would  be  employed. 
And,  therefore,  being  admonished  by  Aristotle's 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
putting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re- 
fresheth  the  body  of  the  tree  in  the  passage ;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  might  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  often  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,  and  mem- 
branes, and  .other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerful 
passage  of  the  juices,  partly  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  XXVIIl. 

Refrigeration^  or  cooling  of  the  body^  which 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomach,  is 
useful  for  long  Hfe, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  at  hand ;  for  seeing  a  refrigera* 

tien  not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  df  the 

blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life ; 

this  can  by  no  means  be  effected  from  within  at 
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mach  as  is  requisite,  without  the  destroction  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 


CANON  XXIX. 

TTuU  intermixing^  or  entangling,  that  aa  well 
consumption  as  reparation  are  the  works  of  heat^  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  long  Ufe, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  the 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  ia  one  respect;  hurteth  in  another;  there- 
fore men  must  proceed  herein  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment, arid  a  discreet  practice^  For  our^part,  we 
have  done  so  far  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  our 
memory  serveth  us,  by  separating  benign  heats 
from  hurtful,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CANON  XXX. 

Curing  ff  diseases  is  effected  by  temporary  me- 
dieines ;  but  lengthening  (flife  requireth  observation 
of  diets. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  accident,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  removed,  cease  again :  but  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  river, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
the  stream,  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now^  diets  are  of  two  kinds;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  observed  at  cettain  times,  and 
familiar  diet,  which  '^s  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast.  But  the  set  diets  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  virtue  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  tban  those  which  may  without  danger  be 
received  into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  our  intentions,  you  shall  find 
only  three  set  diets,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malaci ssant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaciant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  co(ne  not  far  short  of  the  virtue  of  set  diets. 
Nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  nitre;  the  regiment 
of  the  affections,  and  course  of  our  life ;  refrigera- 
tors which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
roscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices;  besprink- 
ling of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the -spirit.  Heaters  from 
without,  during  the  assimilation  afWr  sleep; 
avoiding  of  those  things  which  inflame  the  spirit, 
and  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices. 
Lastly,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  Spirits  with  a  robust 
heat,  as  saflfron,  crosses,  garlic,  elecampane,  and 
compound  opiates* 


CANON  XXXL 

7%e  living  spirit  is  instantly  extinguished^  if  ii 
be  deprived  either  of  motion,  or  cf  refrigeration^  or 
(f  aliment. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  which  before  we 
called  the  porches  of  death,  and  they  are  the  pro- 
per and  immediate  passions  of  the  spirit.  For  ail 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serve  hereunto* 
that  these  three  offices  be  performed ;  and  again, 
all  destruction  of  the  organs  which  is  deadly 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  one  or  more^ 
of  these  three  fail.  Therefore  all  other  things  are 
the  divers  ways  to  death,  but  they  end  in  these 
three.  Now*  the  whole  fabric  of  the  parts  is  the 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeous  and  divine. 

CANON  XXXII. 

Flame  is  a  momentary  substance,  air  a  facedj 
the  Hving  spirit  in  creatures  is  cf  a  middle  nature, 

THE  BXPUCATION. 

This  matter  stands  in  need  both  of  a  higher 
indagation,  and  of  a  longer  explication  than  is 
pertinent  to  the  present  inquisition.  Meanwhile 
we  must  know  this,  that  flame  is  almost  erery 
moment  generated  and  extinguished ;  so  diat  it  k 
continued  only  by  succession ;  but  air  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  is  not  dissolved  ;  for  though  air  begets 
new  air  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  old  air  still  remains ;  whence  cometh  that 
superoneration  of  the  air  whereof  we  have  spoken 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spirit  is  participant 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  air,  even  as  the 
nourishments  thereof  are,  as  well  oil,  which  is 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water,  which  is  homo- 
geneous to  air ;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watery  alone,  but  of 
both  together ;  and  though  air  doth  not  agree  well 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed 
body  they  agree  well  enough.  Also  the  spirit 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  yieldings,  and  from  the  flame  his  noble 
and  potent  motions  and  activities.  In  like  manner 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mixed  thing,  being 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor  so 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it 
followeth  not  the  condition  of  flame,  for  that  flame 
itself  is  extinguished  by  accident,  namely,  by 
contraries,  and  enemies  environing  it ;  but  spirit 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  necessi- 
ties. Now,  the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  lively 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  arteries  which  are 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  this  reparation  ie 
done  by  a  peculiar  manner,  of  which  we  speak 
not  now. 

END  or  THIBD  PART  OF  THE  INSTAURATIO* 


THE  FOURTH  PART 
OF  THE  GREAT  INSTAURATION. 


SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT;  OR,  THREAD 
OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


It  would  bto  difficult  to  find  iauh  with  tnose 
who  affirm  that  ••  nothing  is  known»*'  if  they  had 
tampered  the  rigour  of  theur  decision  by  a  soften- 
ing explanation.  For,  should  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  through  their  causes,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  constantly  expands,  and  by 
gradual  and  successiTe  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  the  rery  lofUest  parts  of  nature,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  particular  existences  cannot  be 
properly  possessed  without  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover,  what  can  reasonably  be  observed  in 
reply.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allege,  that  the 
true  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to  be  attained  be- 
foie  the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
causes :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor- 
reet  conception  universally,  might  justly  be  pro- 
nounced perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  They,  however, 
of  whonii  we  are  writing,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
secrating the  oracles  of  the  senses,  which  must 
lead  to  a  total  recklessness.  Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  even  spared  their  false  accusations, 
the  very  controversy  itself  appears  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since^ 
independently  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
TQfer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
net  symptomatic  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obvious 
and  near  at  hand.  For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
bable, to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
affecting  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet,  in  destroying  the 
hope  of  effectually  investigating  truth,  they  have 
cut  the  very  sinews  of  human  industry,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license  of  disquisition  converted 
what  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
into  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  disputation. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  ancients  and  our- 
selves, it  is  principally  as  connected  with  this 
species  of  philosophy ;  as  we  concur  in  many 
things  which  they  have  Judiciously  observed  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  of  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment,  and  the  propriety 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent;  to  which 
we  might  add  innumerable  other  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency.  So  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  affirm 
'•nothing  can  be  perfectly  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  «* nothing  can  be  perfectly 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued."  Of  this  fellowship  we  are 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  th^ggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  above- 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  un- 
changeable opinion,  but  of  such  also  as  indirectly 
maintain  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  their  indignant  complaints 
about  the  obscurity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  suffer  it  only  to  transpire 
from  their  secret  thoughts  in  occasional  and  ambi- 
guous whispers ;  the  aggregate,  I  say,  comprises, 
you  will  find,  the  far  moat  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkers,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  per- 
haps, too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevailed 
only  during  the  late  dark  ages,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  habit,  or  mere  carelessness  and 
neglect 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  tbey 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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defect  in  qaestion,  they  wholly  give  op  the  bufei- 
ness  ;  and  thue^  by  denying  the  certainty  of  the 
senses,  pluck  up  science  from  its  very  foundation ; 
whereas,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  me- 
thod, endeavour  to  regralate  and  correct  the  aber- 
rations both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect 
The  consequence  is,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  cast,  turn  aside  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
fascinating  ramblings  of  genius ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  view  of  the  subject,  are  constrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduous  and  distant  provinoe, 
which  we  unceasingly  pray  we  may  administer 
to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progress  we  de- 
scribed in  our  second  book,  which,  having 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  tlie  universe,  and  on  history,  plunging 
into  and  traversing  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of 
,  nature^  here  overshadowed  (as  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  experiments ;  there  pei^ 
plezed  and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and  briers) 
with  the  subtilty  of  acute  commentations. 

And  pow,  perhaps,  by  onr  advance  from  the 
woods  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
reached  a  more  disengaged^  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
ous station.  For,  from  history  we  shall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  sure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  universals.  To  these  paths  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appositely  b^  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  and  often  quoted  illustration 
of  ihe  «*  double  road  of  active  life,"  of  which 
one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  preKsipitous  and  impassable; 
the  other,  though  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
terminated  in  perfect  smoothness.  In  a  similar 
manner,  he  who,  in  the  veiy  outset  of  his  inqui- 


ries, lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  principles  in 
the  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  little  effort) 
what  he  handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onward, 
npt  flinching  out  of  excess  either  of  self-confi- 
dence or  of  self-distrust  from  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  will  find  he  is  journeying  in  the  firet  of 
these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  suspend 
his  judgment,  and  to  mount  gradually,  and  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things, 
like  so  many  tops  of  mountains,  with  persevering 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  will  in  due  time 
attain  the  very  uppermost  elevations  of  nature, 
where  his  station  will  be  serene,  his  prospects 
delightful,  and  his  descent  to  all  the  practical 
arts  by  a  gentle  slope  perfectly  easy. 

It  is  therefore,  our  purpose,  as  in  the  second 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepts  of  genuine  and 
legitimate  disquisition,  so  in  this  to  propound 
and  establish,  with  reference  to  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects, illustrative  examples ;  and  that  in  the  form 
which  we  think  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and  regard 
as  approved  and  authorized.  Yet,  we  do  not  alter 
the  customary  fashion,  as  well  to  all  the  constituent 
parts  of  this  formula  on  absolute  necessity,  as  if 
they  were  universally  indispensable  and  inviola- 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  thai  the  industry  a^  the 
happiness  of  man  are  to  be  indissolubly  bound, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  pillar.  Nothing,  indeed, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  infallibly  en- 
countered in  the  beginning  of  the  experiiiaent, 
from  carrying  onward  the  process  here  pointed 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  out  firm  conviction 
that  true  art  is  always  capable  of  advancing. 

F.W. 
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PRECURSORS;  OR,  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND 

PHILOSOPHY. 


That  person,  in  our  jadgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  •*  whether  he  had  given  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,"  replied,  "the 
best  which  they  could  bear."  And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
rightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
ing rightly,  if  they  do  not  laboar  to  realize  and 
effectuate  the  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
but  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approved.  We,  however,  do  not  feel  our- 
selves privileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affec- 
tion for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  comtnon 
country,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man's  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.  It  is  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  have  been 
enacted  by  the  voice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.  Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  the 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  them  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confi- 
dence, we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigating  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  distance, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  us,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  pat  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  earn- 
estly wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  i^  increased  regard ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
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our  ambition  to  withdraw  men^  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current.  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missile, 
while  canied  directly  onward,  still,  nevertheless,, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurrying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,  are  carried  round  and  round 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  conlmon  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progress  impeded  by  an  ac- 
tual want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  rentuie 
beyond  their  immediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tehts  or  resting-places  on  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  such  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  true  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it ;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ido^s  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things,  Thif 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  Ia 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselTet 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  mind,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idob, 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  computations  of 
natural  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  anti- 
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dpations  penetrate  more  profoandly  into  nature 
than  he  would  he  capahle  of  doing  by  the  moat 
extensiye  course  of  reading,  hy  indefinite  ahstract 
speculations,  or  hy  continual  and  repeated  dispu^ 
tations;  though  he  may  not  have  brought  the 
ordinary  engines  into  action,  or  have  adopted  the 
prescribed  fonnala  of  interpretation. 
>  In  this,  howeyer,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
tidered  as  demanding  for  our  own  dogma  the  au- 
thority which  we  have  withheld  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  far  from  wbhing  to  be 


oaraelves  peremptorily  bound  by  what  we  are 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whatever  character  it 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  oar 
secondary  and  inductive  philosophy.  This  resalt 
of  our  meditations  we  have  determined  to  offer 
loosely*  and  unconfined  by  the  circumscription  of 
method ;  deeming  this  a  form  botli  better  adapted 
to  sciences  newly  springing  up  as  from  an  old 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  writer  whose  pre- 
sent object  it  is  not  to  constitute  an  art  from  com- 
bined, but  to  institute  a  free  investigation  of  indi- 
vidual existences.  F.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS. 

[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 

OF  THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  investigation  of  the  caases  of  the  ehh  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  attempted  by  the  ancients  and 
then  neglected,  resumed  by  the  moderns,  but 
rather  frittered  away  than  yigorously  agitated  in 
a  variety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
anticipation,  directed  to  the  moon,  because  of 
certain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and 
the  motion  of  that  orb.  But  to  a  careful  inquirer 
certain  traces  of  the  truth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  surer  conclusions.  Wherefore,  to 
proceed  without  confusion,  we  must  first  distin- 
guish the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
thoughtlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
reality  found  to  be  only  five ;  of  these  one  alone 
is  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.  We  may  mention 
first  the  wandering  and  various  motions  of  what 
are  called  currents  :  the  second  is  the  great  six- 
hours  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  rehire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.  The  third  is 
the  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring : 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  the  tides  at  new  and  full  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  increased  in  a  more  marked  and 
signal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-hours  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  Incidentally  and  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motionr. 

First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  watdrs  are 
either  confined  by  narrow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
down  declivities,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
vations, or  glide  along  a  smooth,  level  bottom,  or 
are  ruffled  by  furrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  or  mix  with 
them  and  become  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
or  ore  afifected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds* 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  the  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  velocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  currents.  Thus,  in 
the  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whirlpools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  the  like,  have  great  effetty 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  their  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions,  eastward  an4 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles* 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect- 
ive formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  should  introduce  confusion  i^  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue.  For  no  one 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  the  statement 
which  we  are  presently  to  make,  concerning  the 
natural  and  eathoUe  motions  of  the  seas,  hf 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  ear- 
rents  are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  er^ 
extrications  of  it  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  the  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  more 
necessary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted* 
becanse  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  gentle  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  the  enr^ 
rents,  to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  tCeir  violence.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  midsea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  bat  only  at  the  shores.  It  is* 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi- 
lated amidst  the  currents ;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  aid . 
snd  impetuosity,  and,  on  the  contnry,  where  thsj 
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are  adverse  considerably  restrains  them.  Waivin;^ 
then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regular  motions ;  that  in  the  six  hours,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
duce and  deyelope  the  ordinary  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and  define  its  renewal ; 
the  half-monthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  coyer 
and  quit  again  a  certain  extent  of  shore,  both  vary 
at  various  hours,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  must,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
and  fiow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  elevation  and  depre*- 
sian^  or  the  motion  of  ?i  progression  of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under- 
stand to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
fnounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is  ob- 
served in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  is  in  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
according  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  s^nd  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  from 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  together.  For  we  see  thos&  two 
pther  motions,  the  monthly  and  half  monthly,  in 
fnll  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
i^t  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  in  certain  places 
nnder  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  half-monthly  motion. 
Por,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
raised,  and  again  depressed  in  these  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sign  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefulQr  how  that  elevation  can  take 
placto.  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
from  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  fluid  in  that 
mass,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lif^d  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
be  left  between  the  earth  and  the  under  face  of 
the  water,  there  being  tio  body  ready  to  succeed 


and  supply  its  place.  If  there  were  a  fresh 
quantity  of  Water  added,  it  must  be  by  flowing 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  there  were  dilata- 
tion only,  this  must  take  place  either  by  solution 
into  greater  rarity,  or  by  a  tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  which,  as  it  were,  evokes  the 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts  them  to  greater 
elevation.  And,  doubtless,  that  state  of  the 
waters,  whether  considered  as  ebullition,  or  rare- 
faction, or  harmony  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  cannot  seem  incredible,  that  is, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  which  such  swell- 
ings and  accretions  may  gather  and  accumulate. 
Therefore  the  difference  observable  between  the 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly  tide,  or  the  most 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  one,  in  which  the 
addition  to  the  mass  of  waters  is  not  equal  to 
the  difference  between  ordinary  ebb  and  flow,  and 
has  besides  a  large  interv^al  of  time  insensibly  to 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  elevation  and 
depression^  be  consistently  explained.  But  that 
80  great  a  mass  of  water  should  burst  forth  as  to 
explain  that  difference  which  is  found  between 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  should  take  place 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  namely,  twice  a  day, 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  the  fantastic  iration 
of  Apollonius,  performed  respiration,  and  breathed 
waters  every  six  hours,  and  then  again  inhaled 
them,  is  very  hard  to  belieye.  And  let  no  man 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant  fact  that  in  some 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  whence  one 
might  conjecture,  that  waters  enclosed  in  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  in  like  manner,  in 
which  case  that  swelling  of  the  waters  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  progressive  motion.  For  the  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one,  that  the  flow  of  the  sea  by 
its  encroachment  may  perforate  and  gorge  many 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn  the 
course  of  subterraneous  waters,  or  cause  a  rever- 
beration of  the  enclosed  air,  which  by  a  continued 
series  of  impulsions  may  raise  the  water  in  this 
sort  of  wells.  Accordingly,  this  does  not  take 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  many,  which  ought 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  mass  of  waters  had  a 
property  of  periodically  boiling  up,  and  a  harmony 
with  the  tide.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  rarely 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle, 
beeause,  in  fact,  such  apertures  and  spiracles  as 
reach  from  wells  to  the  sea,  without  circuity  or 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  found ;  nor  is  it  un- 
important to  mention,  what  some  relate,  that  in 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  air 
becomes  thick  and  suffocating  at  the  time  of  ebb, 
from  which  it  may  seem  manifest,  not  that  the 
waters  boil  up,  (for  none  are  seen  to  do  so,)  but 
that  the  air  is  reverberated.  No  doubt,  there  is 
another  objection,  not  despicable,  but  of  great 
weight,  every  way  deserving  of  an  answer,  one 
which  had  beei)  the  subject  of  careful  observation, 
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and  that  not  incidentally,  but  a  thing  especially 
and  of  purpose  inquired  into  and  discovered, 
namely,  that  the  water  at  Uie  opposite  shores  of 
Europe  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  the  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  quit  the  shore  of 
Europe  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
like  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  in  a 
basin,  bu't  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  once.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  observations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  waters,  setting  out  in  their  course 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
to  north ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
waters  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  from 
the  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
rivers,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivers,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
standing, according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fess, and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
that  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Chiha 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
our  opinion,  that  ebb  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
remaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
same  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  But  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
submit  our  cause :  for  we  are  dearly  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  efflBCted  on  suflSciently 
reciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
hour  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  as  flow  in  others.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  and 
what  combination  of  things  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
the  great  movements  (if  these  be  regular  and  per- 
petual) are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  astronomers)  ferine^  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
ously. Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
half-monthly  one  of  increase  as  the  monthly  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
mation and  revolntion  in  the  orbits  of  the  haavenlj 


bodies.'  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  efl^ect.  Thus  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  afHrm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  and  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  mrnds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  rightly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  that  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
moon  should  be  afl*ected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  aflected  in  contrary  ways;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fiincies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise  from  the  catholic  afiections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes^ 
and  connexion  of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  but  both  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  and  from  joint  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  said,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony^ 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonixe. 
And  first  we  must  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions or  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  the  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  hours 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  affections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  she  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horizon 
be  higher  or  lower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 
Therefore,  leaving  the  moon,  let  us  inquire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  is  the  shortest,  and  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  therefoie 
in  harmony  with  this,  that  the  motion  of  whieh 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  times  shorter  than 
the  "diurnal  one,  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  hae  no  great 
weight  with  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  though  the  motion  of  the 
waton  is  slower  by  innumenble  degrees,  slillit 
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is  referable  to  a  common  measare.  For  tbe  space 
of  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
which  space  (as  we  said)  is  found  in  that  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
measure  of  the  moon's  motion.  Whereupon  this 
belief  sinks  deep  into  our  mind,  and  looks  as  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  this  motion  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  diurnal  motion.  With  this, 
therefore,  as  a  basis,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
thorough  inquiry :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  in  three  points  of  investi- 
gation. 

The  first  is,  whether  that  diurnal  motion  is^con- 
fined  within  the  regions  of  heay^i,  or  descends, 
and  penetrates  to  the  lower  parts  1  The  second 
is,  whether  the  seas  move  regularly  from  east  to 
west,  as  the  heayen  does  !  The  third,  whence  and 
how  that  six  hours*  motion  of  the  tides  takes  place 
which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, with  a  difference  falling  in  with  the  measure 
of  the  moon's  motion.  Now,  as  relates  to  tbe 
first  inquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  from  east  to  west,  is  not  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  mani- 
festly of  the  universe,  and  a  primary  motion  in  all 
the  great  fluids,  found  to  prevail  from  the  highest 
part  of  heaven  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  direction  the  same  in  all,  in  impulse,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different;  in 
such  wise,  however,  that  in  an  order  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  eajth. 
Now  this,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  as  a  probable 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  motion  is  not 
limited  to  the  heavens,  because  it  prevails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heaven  as 
lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much'  more  extensive  than  that  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,)  with  a  regular  diminution ; 
SO'  that  it  is  probable  that  nature  does  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off  a  harmonious  motion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  vast  spheres  and 
gradually  lessening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evinced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  visibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planets,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  prim um  tnobile,  which  is  evi- 
^dently  opposed  to  nature;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature. .  Therefore, 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  is  most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon,  evidently  move 
from  east  to  west;  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  common  movement, 
and  are  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether. 


and  with  the  same  conversion :  but  in  the  trof^ 
they  are  not  generally  so  confined,  nor  move  in 
the  regular  course,  but  sometimes  straggle  to- 
wards the  poles,  yet,  nevertheless,  pursue  their 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west.  And  thus  this 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  diminution,  since 
the  nearer  it  descends  towards  earth  the  con- 
version is  performed  in  smaller  circles,  and  more 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful,  so  as  to  traverse 
great  distances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets 
are  carried  round  the  whole  circumference,  both 
of  the  ^arth  and  tbe  lower  atmosphere,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  excess  of 
one  or  two  hours  more.  But  after,  by  a  continued 
descent,  it  has  reached  these  regions  upon  which 
the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not  only  by  the  com* 
munication  of  the  earth^s  nature  and  influence, 
which  represses  and  lowers  circular  motion,  but 
also  by  a  substantial  immission  of  the  particles 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapours  and  gross  ex- 
halations, becomes  infinitely  relaxed,  and  almost 
falls  off,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  wholly  annihilated 
or  ceases,  but  remains  feeble  and  verging  to  imper- 
ceptible. For  mariners  now  begin  to  confess  that 
between  the  tropic8,where,  in  the  open  sea,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  is  best  perceived ;  and  where  the  air 
itself,  as  well  as  heaven,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  therefore  more  rapidly,  that  a  perennial  and 
gentle  breeze  blows  from  east  to  west,  insomuch 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the  south-west  wind 
often  seek  and  avail  themsehres  of  it  outside  the 
tropics.  Consequently,  this  motion  is  not  extin- 
guished, but  becomes  languid  and  obscure,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  outside  the  tropics.  Yet, 
even  outside  tbe  tropics,  in  our  own  part  of  the 
globe,  Europe,  at  sea,  in  serene  and  peaceful 
weather,  there  is  observed  a  certain  wind,  which 
is  of  the  same  species ;  we  may  even  conjecture 
that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  south-west  winds  are  cherishing  and  hu- 
mid, does  not  depend  merely  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  continent,  the  other  from 
the  ocean,  but  on  this,  that  the  breath  of  tbe  east 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  train  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  and  heightens  that 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses  and  rarefies  the 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind,  which  is  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  makes  it 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become  inspissated.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  neglected,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  number  of  common  observations,  that 
the  clouds  which  are  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  generally  move  from  east  to  west; 
while  the  winds  about  the  earth's  surface  gene- 
rally blow  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way. 
And  if  they  do  not  this  always,  the  reason  is 
this,  that  there  are  sometimes  opposite  winds, 
some  acting  on  the  high,  others  on  the  lowest 
exhalations.  Now,  those  blowing  on  high,  if 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  real  motion  of  the 
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air.  It  18  sufficiently  clear,  them,  that  the  motion 
is  not  confined  #ithin  the  limits  of  heaven. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  second  inqaisition : 
whether  the  waters  move  regularly  from  east  to 
west.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 
those  accumalations  or  masses  of  waters  which 
are  such  large  portions  of  nature  as  to  have  a 
relation  of  harmony  to  the  fabric  and  system  of 
the  universe.  And  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  same  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 
the  body  of  waters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air; 
though,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the  body, 
it  is  more  palpable  and  manifest.  Of  this  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  three  selected  from 
many  experimental  proofs,  bat  these  weighty  and 
marked  ones,  which  prove  that  this  is  so.         ' 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tion and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  swift  and 
strong  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  an 
outlet  is  opened  to  them  westwards ;  and  a  great 
current  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  BritiUi  Sea.  And  these 
currents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west;  in  which  fact  we  must  note  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  find 
thoroughfares,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete circle :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  off  and 
driven  (as  it  were  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oceans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  open  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.  So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
most  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  full  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 
hour :  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Gape 
St.  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  month  of 
the  Straits— at  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,— at  King's  Island  later  than  at  Cape 
Finisterre, — at  the  Island  Heek  later  than  at 
King's  Island, — at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
channel  later  than  at  Heek, — at  the  shore  of  Noi^ 
mandy  later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
Thus  far  in  regular  order:  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 
by  an  entire  inversion  of  the  order,  and  that  with 
a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a 
velocity  like  that  which  it  has  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  second  observation  we 
apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first.  For  we 
think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
and  northern  oceans  the  true  currents  of  the 
waters,  that  is,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  are  open 
and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  Oceans  imprisoned  and  eroee- 


ing,  and  reverberated  by  the  interposition  of  lands, 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
south  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  afford  a  free  canal  to  the  waters.  But . 
that  strong  direction  of  the  waters,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  north, 
and'  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  affected  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  waters.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  have  the  same  figures, 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  the  north, 
and  taper  to  the  south.  The  seas,  therefore,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occupy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  back  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  consequently,  that 
great  mato  of  waters  which  is  discharged  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  refracted  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  capable  of  forcing  or  propelling  the  course 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movement  nearly  to 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed  northwards.  But  that  much  smaller  porw 
tion  of  the  waters  which  issues  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwards 
at  ^e  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southward s^  except 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  namely, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  they 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  order  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occurs  about  Graveling— the  focus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op- 
posite currents  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  been 
noted  by  numbers,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of 
the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  staled,  but 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  effect.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  must  needs 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southwards  and  approach  the 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  it 
prior,  and  early  in  the  order  of  approach,  and  in 
proportion  as  yon  go  northwards,  (as  far  as  their 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  forced  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  (hey  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  observation  of  the  progression  from  the  Straits  . 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestly  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  earlier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden^ 
but  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  or 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following :  The  seas 
confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 
if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetus 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  waters,  have  hea^y 
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and  powerful  tides ;  but  if  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, weak  and  scarcely  perceptible.  For  the  Red 
Sea  hath  a  considerable  tide ;  and  the'  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
a  still  stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
greatest  of  all  gulfs,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  and  Propontic  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitute  of  tide,  or  hare  only  languid  ones.  But 
this  difference  is  most  conspicuous  in  certain  parts. 

^of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  oi  turn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  have  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  without  much  tide.  But,  af^r 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide.. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, 80  that  the  water  follows  rather  a  course 
from  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  for 
the  present^  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

There  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  already,  ad  ranced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  m^y  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only,  from  the  consent- 
ing* motion  of  the  heavens,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,^where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  full  flower  and  8trength,-^but  also  from  the 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease ;  so  that  it 
is  really  a  direction  of  the  universe,  and  pervades 

.  all  things  from  the  zenith  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  this  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  GUbertus  has,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discovery,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  observation  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  the  exterior 
formation  about  the^  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceived, — a  light  imagination, — for  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen ; 
since  all  the  substances  among  which  we  live  are 
loosened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
agree  with  those  which  have  had  their  seat  in  a 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate  ;^— but,  which  is  our  present 
subject,  the  more  superficial  crusts  or  formations 
of  the  earth  appear  to  agree  with  the  conversions 
of  the  sun,  air,  and  waters,  as  far  as  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can  agree  with  liquid  and  flnid-^that 
is,  not  that  they  move  towards  the  poles,  but  are 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  poles.  For  sinee 
eveYy  revolving  sphere,  which  has  fixed  poles, 
participates,  of  the  nature  of  movable  and  fixed; 
after,  by  its  consistency  or  self-determining  na- 
ture, the  rotatory  force  is  bound  up,  still  the 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  itself  remains,  is 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one ;  so  that  direc- 
tion and  verticity  to  the  poles  In  hard  bodies 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  on  their  poles  in 
fluids. 

The  third  inquiry  remains.  Whence  and  how 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  tides,  once  in 
six  hours,  which  C9incides  with  a  quarter  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difl*erence  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  To  understand  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  globe  was  covered  with 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  we  conceive  the 
waters,  as  forming  a  complete  and  unbroken 
globe,  would  always  roll  in  a  progression  from 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  certain  extent:  not 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  account  of  the  remis- 
sion and  deliberation  of  that  motion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  seeing  the  waters  were  no- 
where  obstructed  or  confined.  Let  us  suppose, 
again,  th^  the  whole  land  was  an  island,  and ' 
that  it  extended  longitudinally  between  south  and 
north,  which  confirmation  and  position  most  re- 
strain and  obstruct  the  motion  from  east  to  west; . 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  keep  on  in  their 
direct  and  natural  course  for  a  certain  time,  but, 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  that  island,  would 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that  there  would  be, 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of  the  sea  a  day,  and  in 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  about  twelve  hours  would  he  apportioned. 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is  true  and  matter- 
of-fact,  that  the  l&nd  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
those,  namely,  of  the  new  and  old  world ;  for 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  not  much  alter  the 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland  nor  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  that  these  two  islands  extend  through 
nearly  three  zones  of  the  world,  between  which 
two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  and 
these  nowhere  find  a  thoroughfare,  except  towards 
the  poles;  we  think  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  communicate  the 
character  or  double  reaction  to  the  entire  mass  of 
waters.  Whence  arises  that  motion  in  the  quar- 
ter of  a  day, — so  that  the  waters  being  cooped  in 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  would 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  since  there  is  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  double  recoil.  Now, 
if  these  two  islands  were  extended  through  the 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  with  rectilinear  shores,  that  motion 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  any  one,  which  now  seems  to  be  perplexed 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variety  of  position  of 
land  and  aea.    For  it  is  not  diflicult  to  form  some 
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coDJectare  what  degree  of  velocity  it  is  proper  to 
ascribe  to  that  motion  of  the  waters^  and  what 
distances  it  may  describe  in  one  day.  Foi^,  if 
there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
mountainous,  or  low  lying,  and  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  open  sea,  and  then  the  measure  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  interjacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  movements 
of  the  tide  each  day,  and  that  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  over  and  above  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  shores,  which  always 
rise  to  a  certain  elevation  above  the  channel  of 
the  sea;  that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
struction, and  moving  in  progression  round  the 
enveloped  globe  of  earth,  would  describe  in  one 
«lay,  which  certainly  would  not  be  great. 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 
coincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 
and  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month ;  we  think 
that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  peridd  of  six 
honrs  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  this  reaction, 
just  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is' 
not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours  precisely, 
and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.  Wherefore,  the 
measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 
quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
is  twenty-four  honrs,  bat  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  moon. 

OIRXCnONS. 

Let  it  l^  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquired 
whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  Graveling? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  wliether  the  hour  of  the 
tide  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  be  before  the  hour  of 
the  tide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida  1 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  nearly  the 
same  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  Pen, 


and  with  the  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Florida  1 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  diflers  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  diflerences  of  the  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America; 
again,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  corresponds  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  ? 

Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  difierent  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  periods  or  hours.  For,  although  the  large- 
ness of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres-r 
•ions  of  the  shores,  y^t,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it  is  favourable 
or  adverse. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  formed  by  considerable  bodies  of 
water  locked  up,  without  any  outlet  into  tha 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  and 
whati  our  conjecture  being  that  the  waters  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  not 
two,  and  such  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  while  the  western  are  over 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  increase 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and  at  the 
equinoxes,  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hoor^ 
for  the  hours  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
waters'  motion  towards  the  shores^  as  we  havse 
said,)  but  in  the  same  day. 

Limits,  The  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  foil 
explanation  of  the  harmony  of  the  monthly  mo- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moon's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  subordinate  or  a  Joint 
cause. 

RektUom.  The  present  inquiry  is  connected 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  earth  revolves  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  if  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  ct 
least  that  its  motion  is  slower  by  far  than  that 
of  the  water.  W.  G.  G. 
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SvKiNo  80  many  things  are  produced  by  the 
earth. and  waters;  so  many  things  pass  through 
the  air,  and  are  received  by  it;  so  many  things 
are  changed  and  dissolved  by  fire ;  other  inquisi- 
tions would  be  less  perspicuous,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  occur,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inquisi- 
tions concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

Greater  Maaeee, 

The  sixty-seventh  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  sixty-eighth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water. 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seventieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chi, 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seventy-first  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Psi,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies. 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

;  Conditions  of  Entities. 

There  yet  remain,  as  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
in  our  alphabet,  the  conditions  of  beings,  which 
•seem,  as  it  were,  transcendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  affirmeth)  infinite ;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so  few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
make  up  a  muster  of  a  thousand ;  and  seeing 

*  See  tbe  diftribation,  in  I.  8,  c.  3,  de  Angm.  Sclent,  p.  1S4, 
185,130.  Ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1.  S,  c.  4,  p.  231.  Andc.4.  Olobi 
IateUect.p.86,89. 


negatives  subjoined  to  affirmatives,  conduce  much 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding :  it  is  fit 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  concerning  being,  and 
not  being.  That  is  the  seventy-third  in  order, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  or, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nothing  else 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potential 
to  being.  Qf  this  the  seventy-fourth  inquisition 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Beta. 

CondiUom  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Beta ;  or, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  are  condi- 
tions potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  let 
the  seventy-fifth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  ac- 
counted the  fourfold  Gamma. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  litUe. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentary, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  '  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  called 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Delta ;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviations 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inquisi- 
tion consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fourfold 
Epsilon. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Epsilon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  Of 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inquisition  consist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Zeta ;  or« 
of  that  which  is  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  explica« 
tion  of  tbe  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  the 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  array 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  titles,  ao« 
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cording  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
disposed,  should  have  so  much  authority  ^ven  to 
them,  as  to  be  taken  for  true  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  already 
knew  the  things  after  which  we  inquire ;  for  no 
man  does  truly  dispose  of  things  into  their  several 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  very  well  nnder- 
stand  the  nature  of  them.  It  is  sofficient,  if 
these  titles  be  conveniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

The  Rule  or  Form  cf  the  J^hahtt, 

After  this  manner  we  compose  and  dispose  oar 
alphabet: 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables ; 
otherwise,  they  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  seeing  we  are  often  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instructive,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
stances of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  things  :  we  propose  the  task  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serve  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
us  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  1 

For  the  mode  of  any  morQ  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  intent,  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogitate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  concerning  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  invention,  as  we  meet  with  in  our  way. 

We  subjoin  our  observations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
may  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
as  are  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
are,  as  it  were,  in  embryo :  such  as  offer  them- 

•  See  Nov.  Organ.,  1. 1.,  Ap)L  S6. 


selves  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly :  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  advance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  with  the  very  name  of  interpre- 
tation. 

For,  what  need  have  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  have  so  often  professed  that  we 
have  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  needful ;  and  that,  without  these,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  order,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  avenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitioos 
may  not  seem  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  thingH 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man's  mind. 

Neither  are  we  ignorant  that  those  inquisitions 
are  sometimes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  even  the  same  things 
belong  to  several  titles.  But  we  will  observe 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  more  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet. 

May  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  renewer 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy 
and  good  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  Im* 
manuel,  God  with  us. 
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Ir  there  be  made  ia  tarn-pin  of  any  metal,  after 
ibe  fashion  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  amber  be 
applied  to  one  end  of  it,  after  having  been  gendy 
rubbed,  the  pin  will  turn. 

Amber  heated  by  the  fire,  be  it  warmish,  hot,  or 
set  on  fire,  it^oes  not  draw. 

A  little  bar  of  iron  red-hot,  flame,  a  lighted 
candle,  a  hot  coal,  put  nigh  sheaves  (or  straws) 
or  turn-pins,  (or  compass  needles,)  do  not  draw. 

Amber,  in  a  gteater  mass,  if  it  be  polite,  draWs, 
though  not  rubbed :  in  a  lesser  quantity,  and  in  a 
less  polite  mass,  it  draws  not  without  rubbing. 

Crystal,  lapis  specularis,  glass,  and  other  such 
electric  bodies,  if  burned,  or  scorched,  draw  not. 

Pitch,  the  softer  rosin,  benjoin,  asphaltum, 
camphire,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  storax,  assa, 
these  draw  not  at  all  when  the  air  is  hot :  bat 
when  it  is  cooler,  they  draw  weakly,  and  so  that 
we  can  just  perceive  them  to  do  so. 

Reeking  air,  blown-up  amber,  &c.,  from  the 
mouth,  or  from  a  moister  atmosphere,  choketh 
the  attractive  virtue. 

If  a  paper^  or  a  piece  of  linen,  be  put  between 
amber  and  chaff,  diere  is  no  motion,  or  attraction 
made. 

Amber,  or  other  electrics,  warmed  by  liie  sun- 
beams, have  not  their  attractive  virtue  so  awaken- 
ed, as  by  rubbing* 

Amber  rubbed,  and  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  attractive  force  the  longer;  and 
does  not  so  soon  lose  it,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
shadow. 

Heat  derived  from  a  burning-glass  to  amber, 
&c.,  does  not  help  its  attraction. 

Sulphur,  and  hard  wax,  set  on  fire,  do  not 
draw. 

Amber,  when,  immediately  after  rubbing,  it  is 


applied  to  a  shiver,  or  a  compass-needle,  draws 
best  of  all. 

The  electric  virtue  is  as  vigorous,  for  a  time,  in 
its  retention,  as  it  was  in  its  first  attraction. 

Flame  (amber  being  put  within  the  sphere  of 
its  activity)  is  not  drawn  by  it. 

A  drop  of  water,  amber  being  applied  towards 
it,  is  drawn  into  a  cone. 

If  electric  bodies  be  rubbed  too  hard,  their 
attraction  is  thereby  hindered. 

Those  bodies,  which  in  a  clear  sky  do  scarce 
draw,  in  a  thick  air  move  not  at  all. 

Water  put  ppon  amber  choketh  its  attractive 
force,  though  it  draweth  the  water  itself. 

Fat*  so  encompassing  amber,  that  it  toacheth 
it,  takes  away  its  attraction;  hut  being  so  put 
betwixt  it  and  the  object  to  be  drawn,  as  not  to 
touch  it,  it  doth  not  take  it  away. 

Oil  put  upon  amber,  hinders  not  its  motion  * 
neither  doth  amber,  rubbed  with  the  finger  moist- 
ened with  oil,  lose  its  attractive  virtue. 

Amber,  jeats,  and  the  lik^,  do  more  strongly 
excite,  and  longer  retain  the  objects  they  draw, 
although  the  rubbing  be  but  little.  But  diamonds, 
crystal,  glass,  ought  to  be  rubbed  longer,  that 
they  may  appear  hot,  ere  they  be  used  for  attrac- 
tion. 

Flames  nigh  to  amber,  though  the  distance  be 
very  small,  are  not  drawn  by  it. 

Amber,  &c.,  draw  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  newly 
extinguished. 

Amber  draws  smoke  more  strongly  when  it 
comes  forth,  and  is  more  gross ;  and  more  weakly* 
when  it  ascends  and  becomes  thinner. 

A  body  drawn  by  electric  bodies,  is  not  mani- 
festly altered,  but  only  leans  itself  upon  them. 

*  For  by  Sarcm,  I  luppote,  be  meanetb  SarcU. 
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Inquisition  of  the  Converaions,  Trammutaiiana^ 
Multiplieaiions,  and  Productions  of  Bodies. 

Earth,  by  lire,  \a  converted  into  bricks,  which 
are  of  the  nalorp  of  stones,  and  which  we  use  for 
bailding,  like  stones.     So  with  tiles. 

Naphtha,  which  was  that  bituminous  cement, 
wherewith  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built,  by 
time  acquires  exceedingly  great  hardness  and 
firmness,  equal  to  stone. 

In  clayey  lands,  where  are  pebbles  and  gravel, 
you  shall  find  huge  stones,  concreted  of  pebbles 
and  gravel,  with  stony  matter  interposed,  as  hard, 
or  truly  harder,  than  the  pebbles  themselves. 

There  are  certain  springs  of  water,  wherein  if 
you  immerse  wood,  it  shall  be  turned  into  the  na- 
ture of  stone ;  so  as  that  the  part  sunk  in  the 
water  shall  become  stone,  the  part  above  the 
water  shall  remain  wood. 

The  viscous  matter  about  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  in  the  human  body,  is  converted  into  a 
pebble  or  stony  matter.  A  stone,  also,  is  often 
found  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes,  but 
this  is  most  rare,  in  the  vena  porta. 

Quare,  how  much  time  is  required,  that  the 
matter  of  earth,  in  stone-quarries,,  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  stony  nature  1 


Water,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  changed 
Into  crystal ;  which  may  be  seen  in  many  caverns, 
where  the  crystal  hangs  in  drops. 

You  may  have  an  experiment  of  wood,  or 
the  stalks  of  plants,  buried  in  quicksilver,  whe- 
ther they  will  harden,  and,  as  it  were,  petrify , 
or  no. 

Report  has  much  prevailed  of  H  stone  bred  in 
the  head  of  an  old  and  great  toad. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  nobleman,  digging 
in  the  bed  of  his  pool,  found  an  egg  turned  int6 
stone,  the  white  and  yolk  retaining  their  proper 
colour;  but  the  shell  brightly  sparkling,  like  a 
diamond  exquisitely  cut  in  faces. 

Make  experiment  of  some  bodies,  let  down 
near  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  wood,  or  other 
softer  substances;  but  let  them  not  touch  the 
water,  lest  they  rot. 

They  say  that  the  white  of  an  egg^  through 
long  insolation,  or  exposure  in  the  sunbeams,  has 
contracted  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Mud,  in  water,  is  eonverted  in  the  shells  of 
fishes,  as  in  rauscles,--(the  fish)  which  are  found 
in  pools  of  firesh  water,  that  flow  not,  and  srs 
covered  with  moss.  But  the  substance  of  those 
shells  is  exceedingly  delicate,  clear,  and  glis- 
tening. 


THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OF  TIME  ; 

OB,  THB 

GREAT  INSTAURATION  OF  MAN'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE  UNIVERSE 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  address  my  most  humbled  and 
ardent  prayers,  that,  jnindful  of  the  miseries  of 
man,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  of  which  the 
days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet 
new  sources  of  refreshment  from  the  fountains  of 
good,  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sorrows ;  and,  also* 
that  things  divine  may  not  in  this  be  prejudiced 
by  things  human,  nor  from  the  opening  up  of  the 


passages  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  greater 
natund  light,  any  infidelity  or  darkness  may 
arise  in  our  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  God ; 
but  rather  that,  by  the  understanding  cleansed 
and  purified  from  fantastic  and  vain  ideas,  yet 
wholly  submissive  and  subjected  to  the  divine 
oracles,  those  things  which  are  of  faith  may  be 
rendered  to  faith. 

W.  G.  G. 
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TRANSLATION  OF 

THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OP  TIME; 

OB, 

THREE  BOOKS  CONCERNING  TH^  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


1.  The  PuRinoATioN  aicd  Appucation  of 
THE  Mind. 

3.  The  Light  op  Natuee,  or  Method  op  In- 
terpretation. 

3.  Nature  Illuminated,  or  the  Truth  of 
Things. 

C.  L  LegiUmate  Mode  ofStaiemeni, 
I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  less  in  concealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  hare  acquired,  have  not  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  of  duty.  No  less  mis- 
chloToas,  thoogh  perhaps  less  shaipeful,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  but  lit- 
tle wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  rules 
proper  for  settbg  forth  their  several  sabjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  perversity  or  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.  Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  the  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.  But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.  I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im- 
part to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words;  not  a  mixture  of  religion;  not  certain 
commonplace  observations,  or  certain  well-known 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  but  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  offspring  about  her;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  unskilfulness,  or  other  defective  treatment. 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
now  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  universe  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
(which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  disclose  to  yon  these 
things  with  the  fullest  conviction,  with  the  deep- 
est forecast  of  my  mind,  and  after  the  profoundesi 
research  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  in 
the  method  of  all   others  the  most  legitimate* 
«*  And  what,'*  you  will  say,  *<  is  this  legitimate 
method  1    Have  done  with  artifice  and  circumlo- 
cution ;  show  me  the  naked  truth  of  your  design, 
that  I  may  be  able  to.  form  a  judgment  for  my- 
self."   I  would,  my  dearest  son,  that  matters 
were  in  such  a  state  with  you  as  to  render  this 
possible.    Do  yon  suppose  that  when  all  the  en- 
trances and  passages  to  the  minds  of 'all  men  are 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  and 
these  deep-seated  and  burned  in,  as  it  were,  into 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  spaces  can 
be  found  for  receiving  the  true  and  natural  rays 
of  objects  t    A  new  process  must  be  institute, 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  minds  so  en- 
tirely obstructed.    For  as  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  but  ag- 
gravated by  violence  and  opposition,  so  must  we 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  universal  insanity. 
What !  do  even  those  less  difficult  requisites  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  method  of  delivering 
knowledge,  appear  to  you  such  light  and  easy 
matters?    That  it  be  ingenuous,  that  is,  afiford 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  error;  that  it  have  a 
certain  native  and  inseparable  quality,  both  to 
conciliate  belief,  and  repel  the  injuries  of  time,  so 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered,  like  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  shoot  and  thrive ; 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  reasonable  reader : 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  all  these  qua- 
lities or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity.      W.  G.  G. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  FIRST  INQUISITION  OF 
SOUND  AND  HEARING, 


TOUCfflNG  THE  FORM  OF  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  SOUND, 
OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Op  the  geneiatioa  of  sound,  and  the  first  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 

Of  the  accessory  aids  and  impediments  of 
sounds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  diyersity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 

Of  the  carriage  of  sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
spreading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  severally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  majoration,  diminution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  and  echo. 

Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
visibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 

Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hath 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  communication  of  the  air  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
spirits. 

Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 

Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 
sense. 

Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindrances. 

The  inquiry  into  sound  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith  to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
vantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  be  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  touch. 
Again,  the  observations  concerning  sounds  have 
brought  forth  to  us  the  art  of  music.    Bat  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  observations  have  grown  into  art,  that  tho 
mathematio  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles ;  but  unto  music,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Of  the  Generaiion  of  Sounds  and  the  Firti  Per* 
eumon. 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  they  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air, 
which  they  will  have  to  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorancetmd  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation ;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  much  depending  on  the  first  direction; 
withal  so  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion* 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feaUiers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cutting, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  little  thrust  the  air  from  its 
nature,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  cast  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  that 
come  of  the  water  at  first  compressed,  afterward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  consistence  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winneth  upon  the  air,  and  whereunto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  which  sufiere  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression ;  as 
in  the  generation  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  wherein 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appeara  to  be  made 
with  alacrity,  but  by  the  air  and  other  environing 
adveraaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistling  which  is  made  by  the  mootby 
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without  use  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  sack- 
ing in  of  the  breath  toward  the  inner  parts  of  the 
mouth,  not  only  by  expelling  of  the  breath  out- 
wards; and  clearly  all  sucking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remark :  because  the  sound  is  generated  against 
the  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote  efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  an  egg  of  glass 
taken,  and  the  air  through  a  small  hole  forcibly 
sucked  out ;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egg,  being 
drawn,  to  wit,  by  the  inner  air,  after  forcible  rare^ 
faction,  restoring  itself.  So  as  in  this  trial  also, 
sound  is  generated  contrarily  to  the  perceptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  called  a  jewV 
harp,  holding  the  sides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawn  outwards  and  jarred, 
when  it  flies  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  thence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  these  three  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  inwards  towards  the  mouth  on  the  egg  of 
glass. 

Sound  is  generated  by  percussions.  The  per- 
cussion ia  either  of  air  against  air,  or  of  a  hard 
body  against  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body. 

The  instance  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  prevails  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the 
Toices  of  birds,  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
musical  wind  instruments;  also  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  where  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percussion 
of  the  confined  air  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the, piece  against  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
wherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
noise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  soft  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raising  of  a  flame  with  bellows ;  also  flames 
amongst  themselves,  when  one  drives  another, 
yield  a  certain  roaring;  but  whether  the  aii  assist 
here  may  be  further  inquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  any  greatness, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  there  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  against 
the  air  adjacent ;  as  in  the  cracklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-salt,  and  many  other  things,  when 
cast  into  the  fire ;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spine  oreaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
uport,  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
90  as  it  shall  contain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  forehead,  cracks  by 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  the  air,  are  seen  in  musical  stringed 
instruments;  in  the  whistling  of  an  arrow,  as  it 
flies  through  the  air ;  in  the  beating  of  the  air, 
although  it  strike  not  any  hard  body;  also,  in 
regals,  their  sound  is  given  by  the  air  striking 
against  water ;  in  the  pipe  they  call  the  nightin- 
gale-pipe, which  gives  a  sound  continually  tam- 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  restoring  itself  again ; 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children  please  them- 
selves, (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  birds;  likewise  in  other  hydraulics. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  either  simply,  or 
with  communication  of  some  air  enclosed  beside 
that  air,  which  is  cut  or  elided  between  the  hard 
bodies  percussed ;  simply,  as  in  all  hammering 
or  knocking  of  hard  bodies,  with  communication 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  drums. 

A  stone  cast  forcibly  into  the  water  gives  a 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  raki  falling  upon  the 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  against  wave,  in 
which  there  is  percussion  betwixt  a  hard  body 
and  water* 

It  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  the  generation  of 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  air,  and 
that  air  is  required  between  the  bodies  percussed ; 
which  air,  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  against  a  hard  body, 
appears  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  elided.  I  judge 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  in  the  stead  of 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flame  a  bell 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked  together ;  but 
in  the  percussion  of  air  against  air  this  elision  or 
separation  appears  more  dark,  but  the  air  seems 
only  to  be  beaten  and  driven,  and  that  in  a  soft 
voice,  very  gently.  But  it  seems,  even  in  this 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  elision  of  the  air 
percussed  by  the  air  percussing :  for  even  in  air 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the  side  of  the  fan, 
and  when  air  is  blown  out  of  bellows,  the  blast 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the  other  air.  But 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  of  the  air,  which 
happens  when  the  percussion  of  air  against  air 
createth  sound,  as  in  the  voice,  let  inquiry  be 
made  further. 

It  is  well  doubted,  whether  the  percussion  that 
produces  sound,  when  the  air  is  percussed  by  a 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  string  starting  back  percusses  the  air,. or  a 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  compressed  by  the 
first  percussion,  and  thereafter  acting  the  part,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  it  is  required  that  there  be  an 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  air  in  some  con- 
cave, as  in  whistling  by  the  mouth,  in  pipes,  in 
the  viol,  in  the  voice ;  which  is  divided,  where 
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the  air  is  penned  in  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  or 
throat  In  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
air  is  required  hardness  of  the  body  and  quick 
motion,  and  sometimes  communication  with  a 
concave,  as  in  the  cittern,  lute,  beatings  of  the  air, 
&c. ;  but  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  quick  motion,  is 
kss  required. 

There  is  a  talk  of  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
should  give  percussion  without  noise.  It  is  sure 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  foioe  for 
expulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the 
noise;  but  the  quick  kindling  is  caused  specially 
by  the  coal  of  willows,  which  is  black*  There- 
fore, if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modicum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
the  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
not  so  jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sound,  but  with  loss  too  in  the 
strength  of  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
inquired. 

Of  the  Lasting  of  Sounds  and  its  Peruhing  and 
Extinction, 

The  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
or  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  fade,  comes  not  rightly  of  the  first 
percussion,  but  the  trembling  of  the  body  per^ 
cussed  generates  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  checked,  and 
the  bell  or  string  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies ; 
as  in  virgrinals,  where,  if  the  quill  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  the  air  gires  a  far  loader  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
rendered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
But  that  even  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
is  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
further  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glass 
that  is  fillipped,  if  it  be  left  alone,  gives  a  sound 
loader  and  more  lasting ;  bat  if  the  foot  of  the  cap 
be  steadied  with  tha  other  hand»  a  far  duller,  and 
of  shorter  stay. 

The  sound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  cit- 
tern is  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
tlys  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  string,  or  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  air,  bat  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  the  string  flying 
back,  and  in  that  recoil  percussing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  string  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the  sound  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
string  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  little  smeared  with 
rosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  once 
strives  It,  but  holds  and  continually  tortureth  it, 
out  of  which  motion  the  sound  it  maintaioM. 
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It  can  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  sound  is 
manifestly  some  kind  of  local  motion  in  the  air, 
that  it  so  suddenly  fails ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovers  and 
restores  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  albeit  not  so  speedily  as  the  air. 

Of  the  Qmfunon  and  Perturbation  cf  Sounds. 

In  the  act  of  sight,  visibles  from  one  part  im- 
pede not  visibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  offer  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many, 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  from  several 
parts,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctly  perceive  them. 

The  greater  sound  confoundeth  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritual  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  sound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogether  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,  the  one  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
as  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  visibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound- 
ing the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  bat 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  eten  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objects  in  the 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beams, .  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver- 
tices of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  because 
^ey  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  bides 
a  weaker  light,  because  light  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  as  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  » 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round  attain  to  the  sight  in  lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  the  candle :  the  like  is 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  » 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  bat  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unless  in  right  lines  from 
some  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whither  the  first 
pulsation  arrives.  But  colour,  which  is  nothing 
other  than  the  image  unequally  reflected  of  the 
light,  sprendeth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it 
little  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unless 
where  the  colours  are  conveyed  in  right  lines  b«. 
tween  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  double  recorder, 
in  which  let  there  be  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one, 
•0  as  they  may  be  played  in  anison :  the  hollow 
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pipe  being  of  a  double  length,  and  continaed  in 
one;  let  two  together  play  the  same  tone  at  either 
end,  and  let  it  be  noteid  whether  the  sound  be  con- 
fo^ed,  or  amplified,  or  dulled. 

L^t  there  be  two  hollow  trunks  taken,  and 
joined  together  crosswise,  so  as  they  shall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined;  and  let  two  speak  into  the  direct  and 
transverse  trunk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in 
like  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  ends,  and 
observe  whether  the  voices  confuse  one  another. 

Cftlie  aceaaary  Jiid»  and  Impediment  cf  Sound; 
if  the  fitoy  of  Sound  f  and  the  Divenity  of 
Midium$, 

I  remember  in  a  chamber  in  Cambridge  that 
was  something  ruinous,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
erected  for  a  prop,  of  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a 
thumb^s  breadth  and  a  half;  aifd  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  with  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  pillar 
stood^  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  resounding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  solidity 
and  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shut  out 
sound ;  as,  also,  which  more  or  less  dull,  although 
they  intercept  it  not  whoUy.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propi- 
tious, which  more  adverse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  gold,  stone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
need  to  inquire  further. 

Air  is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  sound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
better  conveyeth  sound  than  the  drier ;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happeneth  I  remember  not  Also,  the 
night  air  belter  than  by  day;  but  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  silence. 

Inquire  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  sound ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  intercept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
than  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires. 

Also,  to  inquire  concerning  the  medium  of  air 
vehemently  agitated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound,  yet  I  deem  that  any  vehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  sound,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
less  far,  even  with  the  wind,  than  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  red-hot,  yields, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  cold. 

Of  the  Penetration  ofSounda, 

The  aStites,  of  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  stone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  sound ;  so  a  hawk's  bell,  [stopped,]  but 
a  much  clearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  divers,  if  they  hear  at 
•11  under  water,  especially  that  is  of  any  deep- 


ness ;  and  let  this  be  distinctly  inqoired,  not  on!  j 
whether  they  hear  any  sound  at  all  from  above, 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  but  also,  whether  thej 
hear  the  percussion  of  the  body  of  the  water 
within  the  water,  where  no  air  is.  I  hare  made 
this  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  good  size  with  the 
mouth  tamed  orer  was,  in  such  wise,  pressed 
evenly  down,  as  it  carried  the  air  fairly  down 
with  it,  in  its  hollow,  below  the  water,  to  the 
depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
pail  was  held  down  with  the  hands,  that  it  should 
not  overturn  nor  rise :  then  a  direr  put  his  head 
within  the  pail,  and  did  speak:  his  roice  was 
heard,  speaking;  and  eren  his  speech  was  arti- 
culately distingnished,  but  wonderfully  shrill, 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  as  the  voice  nseth 
to  be  heard  in  a  play  of  puppets. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  as  it  be  clearly 
rendered  positive  whether  sound  can  be  generated, 
except  there  be  air  betwixt  the  percussing  and 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  pebbles  hanging 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  basin  of  water,  or 
a  rirer,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  shall  strike  to- 
gether in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  dr  let  an  open 
pair  of  tongs  be  thrust  down  into  the  water,  and 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  they 
giro  a  sound,  and  what.  I  do  suppose  that  diyers, 
in  swimming,  make  no  noise  under  the  water ; 
unless  there  may  perchance  be  some,  by  the  anc* 
cession  of  motion  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  in  bladders  tied,  and  not 
quite  full,  and  shaken,  there  is  a  sound  giren, 
namely,  of  the  liqnor  contained  in  them,  and  no 
less  a  sound  is  giren  on  letting  down  a  stone 
into  water,  when  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  res- 
sel.  But  in  the  former  trial  air  is  intermingled ; 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ressel  by  the  stone  communicates  with  the 
air  without  the  ressel.  But,  after  the  first  per* 
cussion,  it  needeth  not  that  there  be  air  interme- 
diate through  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere  defe- 
rent; for  that  is  shown  by  the  trial  of  one  speaking 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  where  part  of  the  defe- 
rent from  tlie  water  is  not  air,  but  the  wood  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence  the  sound  is 
sharpened,  and  minished,  and  lost 

But,  because  it  is  manifest  that  sound  passes 
through  and  penetrates  hard  bodies,  (as  potters* 
earth  and  glass;)  and  it  is  also  most  certain 
(although  hitherto  concealed  from  men's  obs^pr* 
ration)  that  there  is,  in  erery  tangible  body,  some 
pneumatical  part,  besides  ^e  gross  parts  inter- 
mixed, it  is  to  be  considered  whether  penetration 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  thence,  for  that 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parts  of  the  tangible 
body  commanicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Take  a  ressel  of  silrer,  and  another  of  wood, 
full  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  knap 
them  in  the  water  in  the  ressels,  at  the  distance 
of  a  thumb's  breadth,  perhaps,  or  more,  from  the 
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bottom :  yon  •hall  hear  tbe  soand  of  the  tonga 
knapped  in  the  veaael  of  silver  much  more  re- 
aounding  than  in  the  wooden  one.  Whereaa,  if 
the  two  vessels  were  empty,  and  you  knapped 
the  tonga  at  the  same  distance,  there  shoold  be 
little  difference,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  but 
only  water,  sound  is  given ;  next,  that  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  communicates  better 
with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  mouth  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
murmur  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

Of  the  Carriage  of  Sounds,  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading  »•  and  of  the  Jrea  which  Sound  JUlif 
together  and  uverally. 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certain  limit,  upwards,  downwards, 
sideways,  and  every  way. 

Throughout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  the  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  ^rows  more  faint,  until  it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reason  of  the  quickness  of  hearing ;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  man  should  stand  in 
an  open  pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
1  judge,  should  be  further  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  further  sound,  or  make 
it  cease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak  from  a  high  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
that  stand  upon  the  ground  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off*, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
and  generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  con- 
firmed that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
since  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  thronged  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion  downwards.  Therefore,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  Ibis  instance,  but  let  a  trial  be 
made  where  other  things  are  equal. 

The  power  of  the  sound  is  received  whole  in 


every  part  of  the  air,  not  the  whole  in  the  whole 
air,  unless  where  the  opening  or  passage  is  ex 
ceedingly  strait.  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  small  opening  made,  the 
articulate  voice  shall  enter  through  that  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  you 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  sound  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minutest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  more  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  apertures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtilties 
of  sound  shall  enter  unconfused,  but  the  whole 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  die  me- 
dium in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sight, 
although  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  But  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas- 
sage, whether  by  arching  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind* 
ing,  perishes  not,  but  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  archings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken ;  as,  if  there  be  a  wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  unto  the  wall,  be* 
cause  the  arching  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  further  in 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tube  or 
long  hollow  trunk,  and  a  voice  speak  softly  at  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  shall  be 
heard,  which,  being  as  softly  spoken  in  the  air  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
the  conveying  of  the  voice,  without  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  thing* 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doors 
than  abroad;  but  whether  the  voice  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house ;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  doors,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sfjght,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  express  di 
rection  to  perceiving,  help   somewhat  to  perceiv 
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io^,  as  when  one  looks  steadfastly,  or  (as  they, 
say)  pricks  his  ears. 

Soands  are  not  carried  so  far,  articulate  and 
distinct,  as  their  species,  and  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  hum  of  voices  can  be  heard  where 
the  articulate  words  themselves  are  not  heard ; 
and  a.  confused  tinkling  of  music,  when  the  har- 
mony itself  or  tune  is  not  heard. 

Sound  is  preserved,  at  the  hest,  in  a  hollow 
trunk.  Therefore,  let  there  he  taken  a  hollow 
trunk  of  a  grood  length,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  speak 
by  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk,  as  softly  as  ever  he  may : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  of  the 
trunk,  standing  below  upon  the  gpround :  let  this 
be  done  in  like  wise  reversely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  laying  to  of  the  ear  above,  and  from 
this  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made,  whether  the 
voice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  even 
alike.  They  deliver  for  certain,  that  there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  distance  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
fuller  and  deeper  at  a  little  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
liko  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  visible  species, 
that  some  removal  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
forthereth  the  perception  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
in  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  the  pupil,  which  there 
cannot  be  where  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
which  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required.  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
i>efalls  to  hearing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuoh  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  cata- 
racts are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  excellently 


In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  object  in  the  light,  it  shall  do  well ; 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  the  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a  thin 
veil  or  net- work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  the  object,  it  confounds 
sight.  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  neither  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  they  ad- 
vertise us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
set  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  con- 
versely, the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trunk,  the  ear  being  placed  at  a  distance  in  the 
air  at  large,  favour  more  the  perception  of  the 
sense. 


Of  the  Variety  of  the  Bodiea  which  yield  Sounds 
and  the  IfulrumenU ;  and  of  the  Species  tf 
Sounds  which  oeeur. 

The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  receive  sueh  a 
division :  loud,  soft,  sharp  or  treble,  base ;  musi- 
cal, unmusical ;  interior  or  whispering,  exterior 
or  sounding ;  simple,  compounded,  original,  re- 
flected ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  six. 

The  stronger  the  first  pulsation  shall  be,  and 
the  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  without  let,  the 
greater  is  the  sound  given:  the  weaker  the  per- 
cussion, and  more  disturbed  the  dilatation,  the  leas. 

Treble  sounds  are  carried  as  far,  and  perchance 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  better  inquired. 
.  Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  a  bell  shall  be 
greater,  it  giveth  a  baser  sound;  the  )ess,  the 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  Ihe  baser  sound  it  shall 
yield  ;  the  less,  the  more  treble. 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  strained,  the  more 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield ;  the  looser,  the  baser : 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tightly  strained, 
and  a  less  more  slackly,  shall  give  the  same  note. 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  flutes,  horns,  and 
recorders,  pipes,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and  straight  they 
are,  they  give  the  more  treble  sound ;  the  wider, 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  hole  nearer  the 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound ;  by  one  more 
distant,  a  baser:  so  a  little  bigger  flute  by  the 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  the  more  removed, 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  some  stringed  instruments  (as  in  the  viol, 
citterns,  and  the  like)  men  have  found  a  skill  for 
the  straining  of  the  strings,  beyond  the  first 
straining,  so  as  compressing  them  with  the  fin- 
gers lower  down  or  higher  np,  they  strain  them 
to  the  alteration  of  the  note. 

If  a  drinking-cup  of  glass  or  silver  be  taken  and 
fiUipped,  if  the  water  stand  higher  in  the  cup,  and 
the  cup  be  fuller,  it  will  give. a  more  treble  sound ; 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  empty,  a  baser. 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  they  use  for  shoot- 
ing of  birds,  if  one  whistle  with  the  month, 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  bystander ;  bat  if 
the  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  it  give^  a  most 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly  be  borne. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  trunk,  in  the 
part  where  the  ear  is  laid,  narrow,  in  the  part 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  and  conversely ; 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered  more  treble  or 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  mirrors,  which  contract 
or  enlarge  the  objects  of  sight. 

Of  the  MuUiplication^  Majoration^  Diminution, 
and  Fraction  cf  Sound. 
It  would  be  seen  in  what,  how,  way,  mannert 
Boond  can  be  artificially  magnified  and  mnltiplied. 
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Mirrors  do  effect  both  in  sight.  Now,  the  sad- 
den reflection  of  soand  seems  to  tarn  to  aagmen- 
tation;  for  if  the  roice  and  echo  be  yielded 
together,  need  is  that  the  soand  be  not  distin- 
guished, but  magnified.  Therefore,  sounds  upon 
rivers  are  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  the  original  sound. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  a  round-house  is 
made  in  waternsonduits,  then  a  long  vault,  and 
then  a  greater  chamber,  (such  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Charing  Cross  near  London,)  if  you 
cry  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber, 
a  far  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
speaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinctly,  but  far 
sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  air  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  mirrors  that  render  letters  far  smaller 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  medium :  so  as 
sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  to  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
their  teeth,  and  with  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  is  produced  a  mOre  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  greater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
in  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the  consent 
which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  the  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conversely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  the  teeth  too  be  set 
on  edge. 

In  like  manner,  let  a  lance  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sound  is 
made  grreater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unnoted)  that  the 
force,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
bails,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  like,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  discharged,  and 
not  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  This  beingf  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  sound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebuss,  without  much 
weakening  of  the  percussion,  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  harquebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
a  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
the  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  five  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  percussion  hath  already  gotten  its 
force,  exoepting  so  far  as  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased  ;  bat  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harqoebass, 
which  generates  the  soand,  will  be  moch  at- 
tenuated by  the  emission  of  sound  through  those 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  before  that  the 
air  enclosed  znire  at  the  mouth  of  the  harqae- 
bass.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  soand  and 
boom  shall  by  many  parts  be  diminished. 


Cf  the  Repercutsion  €f  Sounds  and  Echo. 
The  repercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  call 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  sonnd 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  manner  conforma- 
ble to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  JBOund,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
which  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 
which  yield  the  repercussed  s>)und  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  sound  passes  not  through  them. 

€f  the  ConsenU  and  Diuents  of  jSudibles  and 
FinbicBf  and  rf  other  »o  called  Spiritual  Speeici. 

Jliey  agree  in  these  .• 

Both  are  diffused  in  a  spherical  compass  or  orb, 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  are 
carried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objeot* 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  theiir  figurations  a«d 
differences  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfused,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  exceedingly  sudden  and  swift 
generation  and  dilatation,  and  conversely  they  are 
extinguished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  exquisite 
differences,  as  of  colours,  figures,  motions,  dis- 
tances, in  visibles;  of  articulate  voices,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  changes  and  trepidation, 
in  audibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  force,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  corporeal  substance  into  their  me- 
diums or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro- 
I  voke  a  local  perceptible  motion  in  their  mediums, 
'  but  to  convey  certain  spiritual  species,  of  which 
the  nature  and  manner  is  unknown. 

Both  appear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtue  or  quality  besides  their  proper  virtue,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  else  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  things.  The  first,  that  the 
stronger  object  drowns  and  confounds  the  weaker; 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  candle,  the 
report  of  ordnance,  the  voice.  The  second,  that 
the  more  excellent  object  destroys  the  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  a  violent 
'  sound  close  at  the  ear,  the  hearing.  The  third,  that 
both  are  repercuss^,  as  in  mirrors  and  the  echo. 

Neither  doth  the  object  of  the  one  oonfoand  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  other ;  as  light  or  eoloar, 
soond,  or  oontrariwise. 

Both  afifeot  the  sense  in  animals,  and  thai  hj 
objects  in  greater  or  less  degrees  grateful  or 
odioos :  bat  they  afifect  also  after  their  own  mtm 
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ner  inanimates  proportionate,  and  having  (as 
seemeth)  a  conformity  with  the  organs  of  the 
senses;  as  colours,  a  mirror,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  sounds,  the  places  of  reverberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
cavern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diversely,  accordingly  as  they  have 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  conducible  and 
propitious  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiv- 
ing, availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

They  differ  in  thue : 

The  species  of  visibles  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  visible  body,  almost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  audibles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  percussions 
which  are  made  in  the  air:  that  whereas  bodies 
for  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  their  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  diffusion  in  visibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  the  former  manner ; 
in  audibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  appears  to  be  more  evi- 
dently carried  by  the  air  than  of  visibles.  For  I 
judge  that  a  Vehement  wind  shall  not  so  much 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  under- 
stand the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  that  visibles  (original  light 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  are  carried  by  arcuate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  that  are  represented  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  greatly  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
tiiough  they  be  bodies  very  thin  and  porous;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  hinder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echo,  it  needeth  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides. 
The  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
than  sound. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  so  well  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearer  the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  error.  The  first,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  light;  but  if  the  object  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  eye,  this  is  shut  out. 
For  I  have  heard  of  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


cured  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes,  whtfn  the  little  •il- 
ver  needle  moved  over  the  very  pupil  of  bis  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
silver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye,)  saw  perfectly  the  needle,  llie 
second,  that  the  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  inter- 
posed before  the  organ  of  hearing*  bo  as,  being 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  unable  to  touch 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swifUy  conveyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  report 
of  guns ;  also  in  lightning  and  thunder,  where 
the  thunder  is  heard  after  a  while. 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  sound  do 
hang  longer  in  the  air  than  visibles.  For,  although 
neither  do  these  perish  on  the  instant,  as  we  ste 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fillipped,  and 
in  twilight  and  the  like ;  yet  I  deem  that  sounds, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  stay 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  induce  heat 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visible 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  shouts 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  that  is  also  an 
action  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  audible 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  an 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
audibles;  but  they  affect  it  more  evenly;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  rather  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves ; 
but  in  audibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  is  sharp- 
ened, and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  horror ;  and 
a  discordant  note  in  music  is  straightways  re- 
fused and  loathed. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  in 
sounds,  as  in  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflection. 
For,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  through 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  the  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraoiion  seems  to  depend  upon 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  sound. 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  the  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water :  the  sound  is  contracted  witliin  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed ;  as  by  mirrors 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble ;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  rise  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nightingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  not  of  the  medium. 

Going  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
confused ;  but  whether  the  like  be  after  very  load 
noises,  or  a  great  silence,  would  be  inquired. 
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Cfthe  Quickness  cfthe  GeneraUon  and  Extinction 
cf  Sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  arc  effected. 

All  sound  is  exceeding  quickly  generated,  and 
quickly  perishes.  But  the  swiftness  of  its  mo- 
tion and  of  its  differences,  appears  a  thing  not  so 
wonderful.  For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
lute,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  flute,  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  and  the  tongue  itself 
(no  very  exquisite  organ)  goes  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters;  but  that  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentary  force  and  impression,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill  so  gpreat  iipace,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  For  instance, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  round,  and  that 
in  articulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  every 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
far  less,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  conveyed.  It  can  be  found  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  oflf,  perhaps,  or  as  far  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  have  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  covered.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  lif^  the  torch  :  in 
this  way,  by  the  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  discover  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  than  the  re- 
port is  heard,  although  the  flame  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  later, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  visible  are  more  speedily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

Of  the  Jffinity,  or  Non^affinity^  which  Sound 
hath  with  the  Motion,  local  and  perceptible,  cf  the 
Mr  in  which  it  is  carried, 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  species ;  for  thus  we  must  speak,  antU 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

So  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whether 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not  Thunder-claps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls :  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King*8  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building,  in  which  there  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  the  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  But 
whatsoever  that  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sound,  it  appears  that  neither  is  it  engendered 
without  perceptible  motion  in  the  first  pulsation, 
and  that  again  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  tlie 
air  it  is  carried  or  hindered. 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distance 
perhaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver, 
at  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  sound  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder, 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  wind,  is  not  heard  so  far. 

It  is  delivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numbers  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  birds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  good  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  and  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  them,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  that  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  closed  side  of  the  coach  hath 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side ;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercussed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  side,  on  which  it  did  best  reach 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle  be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  broaght  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions. 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generation  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen.  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  in 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  articulate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogether  {yideUeet,  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  the 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dil!« 
gently  made;  not  by  the  way,  tirA^Mer?  (which 
sort  of  question  in  matters  of  Uiis  kind  has  mined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discursive,  but  by  opposite  experiments 
and  crucial  instances. 
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O?  80UND  AND  HKARING. 


Of  the  QmrmumeaHan  cf  the  Jir  percussed  and 
elided  with  the  ambient  Mr^  and  Bodies^  or 
'    their  Spirits, 

Id  the  ^striking  of  a  bell,  the  sound  given  by 
chiming  upon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  out- 
side, and  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  th^  same 
tone.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
upon  the  outside,  cannot  be  generated  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outside  of  the  bell,  since  it  is  according  to  the 
concave  of  the  bell  within.  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  concave,  the  sound  should, 
I  think,  be  different. 

ylf  there  be  a  rif^  in  the  bell,  it  gives  a  hoarse 
sound,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

It  woqld  be  known  bow  the  thickness  of  the 
percussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth :  as  if,  of  the  same  concave,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  have  proved 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gave  an  excellent  sound, 
nothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  silver  or 
of  brass.  But  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
money  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
sound,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  viol,  and  the  lute,  and  other  Such,  although 
the  first  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concave  of  the  viol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kiiid  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
may  communicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  the  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  water; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  softer  or  more 
obtuse  the  sound  shall  be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  breath  and 
the  percussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  flute,  it  is  yet 


BO  produced,  as  it  hath  some  communication  with 
the  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  .  For  there  is  one 
sound  produced  in  a  trumpet  of  wood,  another  in 
one  of  brass ;  another,  I  judge,  if  the  trumpet 
were  lined  within,  or  perhaps  even  covered,  on 
the  outside,  with  silk  or  cloth :  one  perchance  if 
the  trumpet  were  wet,  another  if  dry.  I  con- 
ceive, likewise,  in  virginals,  or  the  viol,  if  the 
board  upon  which  the  strings  are  strained  were 
of  brass,  or  of  silver,  it  should  yield  a  somewhat 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  things  let  there 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respect  of  the  communication,  it 
would  be  inquired,  what  the  diversity  and  ine- 
quality of  bodies  may  do;  as  if  three  bells  should 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within  the  other,  with 
some  space  of  air  interposed,  and  the  outer  bell 
were  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer,  what  sound  it 
should  give,  in  respect  of  a  single  bell. 

Let  a  bell  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  cloth 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  when  the  bell  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  what  that  covering 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  viol  a  plate  of  brass,  or  of 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  place  of  that  of 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this  shall  do  to  the 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark,  and  are  even 
brought  hither,  drums  of  brass,  not  of  wood,  less 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  give,  I  think,  a 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  air  by  great  winds  shall 
not,  I  think,  yield  much  sound,  if  woods,  waves, 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  yet  is  it  received 
that,  before  tempests,  there  be  some  murmurings 
made  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sense  the  blast  be 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leaves  stir.* 


•  Three  chaptera  are  deficient,  which  there  wanted  lel- 
■ure  to  completing. 
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Abdcctiox  of  women  made  a  capital  oSenee,  i.  383. 
Ahel  and  Cain,  contemplation  o{  actaoD  figured  in, 

i.  175. 
Ahimclech,  ii.  270. 
Abjuration  and  exUcs,  cases  of  and  proceedinga  therein, 

ii.  165. 
Abner,  murder  of  by  Jacob,  not  forgotten,  ii.  323. 
Absolution,  ii.  426. 
Abridgments  of  laws,  opinion  on  the  use  of  them, 

ii,  238. 
Abuse  of  excommunication,  ii.  428. 
Abuses  in  the  penal  laws,  ii.  237. 
Acceleration  and  clarification  of  liquors,  ii.  47. 
Accessaries  to  duels  before  the  fact,  ii.  299. 
Accident  assisunce  to  eloquence,  iL  337. 
Account,  matters  of,  iL  482. 
Acbeians,  comparison  of  the  state  of  to  a  tortoise,  by 

Titus  Quintius,  ii.  224. 
Achelous,  or  battle,  i.  302. 
Actson  and  Pentheus,  or  a  cnrioos  man,  L  294. 
Action,  the  chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  23. 
Action  and  contemplation,  union  between,  i.  173, 174 ; 

fiffured  in  Abel  and  Cain,  L  175;  and  contempla- 
tion, i.  220. 
Actions,  all  men  drawn  into  by  pleasure,  honour,  and 

profit,  ii.  1 85. 
Active,  force  of  quantity  in  the,  iL  460. 
Actium,  battle  of^  decided  the  empire  of  the  world, 

L38. 
Actor,  Vibulenus,  his  artifice,  L  218. 
Adam*s  employment  in  Paradise,  L  175. 
Adam,  fall  of,  set  forth  by  the  fable  of  Pan,  L  290. 
Adamites,  heresy  of,  iL  448. 
Adjournment  should  be  to  a  day  certain,  iL  495. 
Admiralty,  against  the,  iL  495. 
Admiralties  and  merchandising  several,  one  of  the 

internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  160. 
Admonished  how  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  licbea,  ii. 

487 ;  to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  the  beaver,  dtc,  ii. 

487. 
Adoration  the  highest  hononr  amongst  the  heathens, 

L  177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  Castello,  the  pope's  legate,  made  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  i.  335  ;  his  conspiracy  against  Leo  from  a 

prediction  of  an  astrologer,  i.  335. 
Adrian  VL,  advice  to  him  respecting  Pasquil,  L  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  ii.  234. 
Adrian,  the  philosopher's  answer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  116. 
Advancement  in  life.  L  231 ;  of  learning,  notice  of, 
.   i.  292 ;  of  learning,  Bacon's  observations  on,  IL 

435. 
Adversity,  strength  of,  ii.  483 ;  Essay  of,  i.  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  iL  436;  touching 

church  controversies,  iL  41 L 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  iL  386;  to 
ministers,  ii.  376 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  ii.  387 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  i.  58. 

^neas  Sylvius,  his  saying  of  the  Christian  religion, 
L  121. 

^sculapius  and  Circe,  exposition  of,  credulity  by  fable 
of,  L  203. 

iCsop's  fable  of  the  two  sons  digging  for  gold,  L  172. 

A  flections,  effect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  to  knowledge,  L  94: 
inquiry  touching.  L  225. 

Affectation.  No  afl*ectation  in  passion,  i.  45 ;  to  use 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  afl*ectation,  i.-55. 

Affidavits  before  masters  of  chancery,  iL  483. 

AfiSuence.  Greatness  too  oAen  ascribed  to  afiluence 
of  commodities,  iL  222. 

Agathocles,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracusans,  i.  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  vii.  41. 

Age  will  not  be  defied,  i.  39 ;  essay  on  youth  and,  u 
48;  heat  in  age  excellent  for  business,  L  48  ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon^s  commendation  of  age,  L  1 13. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  home  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  Sparta  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  iL  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  ii.  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,  ii.  4G4. 

Agrippina,  preference  of  empire,  i.  1 83. 

Agues,  what  wines  best  for,  ii.  iO ;  use  of  hartshorn 
in,  iL  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19;  diversity 
of  infusions  in,  iL  9 ;  in  water,  cause  of  quick  as> 
cent  of,  iL  10;  condensation  of  by  cold,  iL  11, 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109 ;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  ii.  11;  efiect  of  the  inspissation  of  the,  ii. 
127;  touching  the  nature  of,  iL  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,iL  107 ;  experiment  touching 
the  congealing  of,  iL  64 ;  the  thepiy  of  Anaximcnes, 
L439. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  ii.  463. 

Air  and  sound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  iL  249. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  firom  Buckingham,  promising 
to  move  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
his  not  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  iii. 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St.,  to  a  friend,  believing  his  own 
danger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man, 
uL  190. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  sufler  his  honours  to  be 
transmitted,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St.,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for 
his  liberty,  iii,  184. 
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Albans,  from  Lord  St,  to  the  king,  praying  for  a  cod* 
tinuance  of  the  king*s  kindness,  Lii.  84. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  a  most  dear  friend,  in  whom  he 
notes  an  entireness  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
him  service,  iii.  19. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Mar]borough, 
expostulating  about  his  unkindness  and  injustice, 
iii.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  promising 
to  supply  his  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  book,  iii.  1 67. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St^  from  Buckingham,  thanking 
him  for  a  parabien,  iii.  186. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
upon  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
works  of  his  lordship,  iii.  188.       . 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St*,  from  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, expressing^  the  king*8  willingness  to  see  his 
book,  but  refusing  to  let  him  remain  in  London,  iiL 
184. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Bnckingh^,  iii.  186. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckinghftn,  concerning 
York  House,  iii.  185. 

Albert  Durer,  his  mode  of  painting,  i.  49. 

Alchymists  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  ii. 
49 ;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Grecians',  all  now  re- 
ceived, i,  79 ;  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  thati 
the  end,  i.  190;  errors  of  in  forming  science,!. 
173. 

Alchymy,  white  and  red,  it  459 ;  advantages  of  td 
science,  i.  172. 

Alcibiades,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  i.  49;  advice 
to  Pericles,  studying  how  to  give  in  his  accounts, 
i.  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  of,  ii.  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  ii.  104;  Livy's  saying  of 
him,  i.  84 ;  his  conquest  of  Persia,  ii.  223 ;  Livy's 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  223  ;  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  Calisthencs*  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  229,  235 ;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  i.  27 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  i.  36 ;  not 
just  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  i.  99  ;  his  saying  of 
Graterus  and  Hephsstion,  i.  113;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  i.  113;  his  answer  to  Parmenio,  i.  1 14,  117; 
cleanliness  of,  ii.  8 ;  an  instance  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  i.  1 64 ;  his  admiration  of  Ho- 
mer, i.  179 ;  education  of,  i.  179 ;  preferred  learning 
to  empire,  i.  179;  his  observation  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, L  179;  his  wit  in  speeches,  L  179;  Cassan- 
der's  subtle  answer  to,  i.  179;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  i.  180 ; 
answer  to  Parmenio's  counsel,  i.  180;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  military 
power,  i.  179. 

Alien  enemy,  law  respecting,  ii.  169. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  ii.  169. 

Alienations,  ofike  of  compositions  for,  iiL  319. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  202. 

Aliments,  change  of,  iL  18. 

Allegiance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  iL  176;  must  be  un- 
conditional, iL  391. 

Alliance  with  Holland,  ii.  383. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii.  465. 

Atonzo  of  Arragon,  saying  about  books,  L  1 13. 

Alphabet  of  Nature,  rule  and  form  of,  iiL  531, 


Alphonso  the  Wise  compiled  the  digest  of  the  laws 
of  Spain,  iL  235. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Alterations  which  may- be  called  majors,  iL  114, 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  general  arrest  made  by  him  of  Engw 
lishmen,  ii.  260 ;  a  chief  instrument  in  the  rebellion 
in  the  north  of  England,  iL  260. 

Amalgamatizing  metals,  ii.  461^  462. 

Amazons,  ii.  442. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  iL  24. 

Ambition,  essay  on,  L  44 ;  of  man,  God*8  first  judg- 
ment on  the,  L  175. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  213. 

Anabaptists,  iL  442 ;  revived  the  opinion  of  Henku^ 
L  220 ;  religion  of,  n,  314. 

Anacharsis,  saying  of  his,  L  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  by  the  Editor,  L  244—264. 

Anatomy,  much  deficient,  L  204. 

Anaxagoras,  his  precept  concerning  truth,  L  82 ;  his 
remark  upon  the  Athenians  who  had  condemned 
him  to  death,  L  116. 

Ancient  history  only  fragments,  i.  189. 

Ancient  philosophers,  their  theories  concerning  primi* 
tive  matter,  L  437. 

Ancients,  inventors  consecrated  by  the,  i.  207 ;  ho- 
nours of  the,  to  eminent  men,  L  177 ;  consecraled 
inventors  of  arts  amongst  the  gods,  L  17T;  hoped 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  i.  307 ;  wisdom  of  the, 
L  287 — 313 ;  took  up  experiments  on  credit,  iL  13. 

Andrada,  Manuel^  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  iL  217;  advertises 
Mendoza  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  service,  ii.  218;  Lopez*s  secret  conference 
with  him,  iL  218;  got  out  of  prison  by  Lopes,  il. 
218;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
ii.  218;  mCvea  Lopez  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  218 ;  goes  to  CaJais  and  writes  to  the  Count  de 
Fuentes,  iL  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  ii.  435. 

Angels,  worship  of^  L  195. 

Anger,  essay  on,  L  59 ;  causes  of,  L  59 ;  makes  dull 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  i.  124  ;  effects  oi, 
iL  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  plants,  difference  between,  iL  81* 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  i.  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of^  iL  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient,  defendant  to  pay  costa,  iL  483 ; 
to  bills  in  chancery,  iL  483. 

Ant,  its  character,  L  208.  ; 

Antalcidas,  his  answer  to  an  Athenian,  i.  116. 

Antarctic  hemisphere,  dusky  spots  in,  what  are  causes 
of;  iL  585. 

Ante-nati  and  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  144, 154,  159, 
160. 

Anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy,  iii.  521. 

Antigonus,  answer  and  saying  of,  L  114,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  composition,  i.  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dissolving,  ii.  460. 

Antinomis,  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  reducing  the 
common  law,  iL  232. 

Antiochia,  wholesome  air  of,  iL  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusias  to  war  against 
the  Romans,  ii.  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  ii.  137 ;  se- 
cret virtue  of,  ii.  132,  137 ;  of  things,  iii.  465. 

Antiquity,  overweening  af&ctlon  for,  L  172;  like 
Fame,  head  muffled,  L  189;  law  of,iL  421 ;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fiune,  that  muffles  her  head  and 
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telb  talet,  i.  64 ;  admiration  of  an  impediment  to 
knowledge,  i.  94 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  ohecnritj  of,  bat  in  the  light  of  nature,  iL  547. 

AnUpater,  of  all  Alexander's  lieutenants,  wore  no  pur- 
ple, i.  113;  his  sayings  of  Demades^  i.  114; 

Anttsthenei^  opinion  what  was  most  necessary,  L  120. 

Antitheta,  examples  of,  i  217. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Antonio,  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  8pain, 
ii.  217 ;  bis  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  217;  yet 

.    suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  counsel,  ii.  217. 

Antonio,  Don,  enterprise  to  settle  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  failed,  iL  210. 

Antonius,  Marcos,  transported  by  love,  i.  18. 

Antonius'  mind  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
ii.  120. 

Ants,  instinct  of,  ii.  93. 

Antwerp,  English  merchants  spoiled  and  pat  to  their 
ransom  at  Uie  sack  of;  iL  260. 

Anytui'  accusation  against  Socrates,  i  164. 

Apelles,  his  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Ape's  heart,  what  good  for,  ii.  184. 

Aphorisms,  iii.  427;  the  way  of  deliTering  ancient 
wisdom,  iii.  222 ;  the  pith  of  sciences,  L  214 ;  know* 
ledge  when  in,  is  in  growth,  L  173. 

Apollonius's  judgment  of  Nero,  ii.  277 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  overthrow,  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  ii.  124. 

Apophthegms,  L  107 ;  account  of,  i.  9 ;  loss  of  Caear's, 
L  192. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clarify  syrups,  iL  8. 

Apology  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  333. 

Apparel,  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  iL  386. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soul,  L  206 ;  division 
of,  divination,  fascination,  L  206;  of  history,  L 
192. 

Appetite,  or  will  of  man,  L  218. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  love,  L  18. 

Arbela,  the  number  of  the  Persbns  at,  i.  36. 

Archidamus's  answer  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  L  1 18. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  ii.  349. 

Archetype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the,L  174. 

Anles,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  IL  200,  213. 

Arguments  in  law,  iiL  267. 

Aristippus,  answers  of  his,  L  113,  117,  118,  121; 
answer  as  to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L 
169. 

Aristotle,  iL  198,  210,  212,  219,  221,  224,  226,  227; 
school  of,  i.  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  his  own 
authority,  L  99 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  67 ;  goetb  for 
the  best  author,  L  72 ;  character  oi^  L  72 ;  admired 
the  invariableneas  of  the  heavens,  L  79 ;  saith  oor 
ancestors  were  gross,  i.  84 ;  said  that  we  are  b»> 
holden  to  him  for  many  of  our  artidea  of  futh, 
L  123 ;  remarks  concerning  the  prolongation  of  Hfe, 
iL  16 ;  opinion  of  the  coloura  of  feathers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  ii.  16 ;  framed  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom,  L  196 ;  oMntions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  L  196 ;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving  the  more  ancient 
philosophers,  i.  196 ;  inquiry  in  physiognomy,  L 
201 ;  error  in  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  i.  173 ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  history,  L  172 ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
i.  206;  emulation  of,  i.  216 ;  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
all  nations,  L  196 ;  ramariis  on  his  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  i.  427 ;  his  custom  to  prefer  the  obeeure, 
iL581. 


Armada,  ill  snocess  of  the  Spanish,  iL  200 ;  aeoooit 
of  it,  iL  208. 

Armey  the  importance  of  to  nations,  i.  38 ;  flourish 
in  the  youth  of  a  state,  L  62 ;  and  learning,  com* 
parison  of  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Amgon,  anited  with  Castile,  but  not  naturalized,  ii. 
155 ;  its  rebellion  suppressed,  and  subsequent  incor- 
poration with  Castile,  iL  155. 

Arthur,  King,  L  199. 

Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  nature,  i.  208 ;  of  memory,  visible 
images  in  the,  ii.  131  ;  the  time  extent  of,  ii.  572. 

Articulation  of  sounds,  ii.  35. 

Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  i.  205 ; 
liberal,  flourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  i.  205  ;  volup- 
tuary, flourish  when  virtue  declines,  L  205 ;  history 
of,  deficient,  L  188. 

Arts  and  hiethods,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
science  into,  L  173. 

Arts,  intellectual,  are  four.  Invention^  Judgment,  Me- 
mory, Tradition,  L  207. 

Arts  and  sciences,  invention  deficient,  L  207 ;  their 
flourishing  condition  under  the  reign  of  King  James^ 
ii.  285. 

Arts  of  judgment,  L  210. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  from  Lord  Bacon,  men- 
tioning his  being  taken  ill  and  staying  at  his  house. 
iiL  91. 

Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Assertion  and  proof,  L  214. 

Astringents,  a  catalogue  of  different  sorts,  hot  and  cold, 
ii.  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  468. 

Astrologers,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Astrologers'  judgment  that  the  King  of  France  ahodd 
be  killed  in  a  duel,  L  43. 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  L  206. 

Astronomer,  predictions  of,  L  206. 

Astronomical  observations,  admonition  respecting,  i. 
421 ;  ii.  580. 

Astronomy,  theory  of,  L  200 ;  exemplified  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  L  175. 

Atalanta  and  the  golden  ball,  L  174. 

Atalanta,  or  gain,  L  304. 

Atheism,  learned  men  and  times  mcline  to,  L  163 ; 
superficial  knowledge  of  philoeophy  may  incline  the 
mind  to,  L 164 ;  learned  times  have  inclined  to,  i.  162 ; 
caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  ii.  427  ;  meditations 
upon,  L  6,  70 ;  their  disposition  light,  L  71 ;  Essay 
o^  L  24 ;  never  perturbs  statea,  L  25. 

Athens,  poisoned  capital  offenders,  iL  85 ;  their  Sex- 
viri  standing  commissionera  to  watch  the  lawa,  iL 
231,235. 

Athletic,  L  205 ;  philosophy  relating  to  not  inquired 
L205. 

Atlantia,  New,  L  255. 

Atlas,  L  210. 

Atmosphere,  artificial,  in  New  Atlantis,  L  267. 

Atoms,  equality  or  ineqnality  of,  L  407. 

Attachment  for  not  answering,  iL  481. 

Attemus,  the  start  of  in  Epicurus,  a  frivoloos  shift, 
L  71. 

Attorney  and  solicitor-general  should  not  be  ignorant 
in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  professiop, 
iL  879. 

Attomey-general*s  place  and  commission,  ii.  489. 

Attorney-general,  abuse  of  to  Mr.  Bacon,  ii.  497. 

Attraction,  by  similitude  of  substance,  ii.  94 ;  expert^ 
ment  touching,  ii.  121 ;  experimental  romarka  on, 
ii.  466;  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  121. 

Attractive  bodies,  if  in  small  quantities,  ii  466 ;  ob 
serrations  on,  iL  466. 
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Aodibles  and  yinbles,  content  and  dissent  befvreei^ 
u.  41 ;  iii.  537,  539.  541.  542,  643. 

Augufldn,  St  bis  comparison  of  nettles,  iL  476  ;<icoin* 
parison  used  by.  ii.  267. 

Augustins,  order  of,  iL  406. 

Augustas  Ctesar.  his  saying  of  his  two  daughters  and 
grandmn,  L  121 ;  his  death,  i.  12 ;  policy  attributed 
to  him  by  Livia,  i.  14;  his  friendship  to  Ag^ppa, 
i.  35 ;  of  a  reposed  nature,  L  48 ;  of  high  spirit,  yet 
beautiful,  L  49  ;  sayings  and  letters  of  bis,  i.  113  ; 
character  of,  i.  401 ;  in  his  youth  affecting  power, 
i.  401 ;  in  his  middle  age  affecting  dignity,  t.  401 , 
in  age,  ease  and  pleasure,  i.  401 ;  in  his  decline  bent 
to  memory  and  posterity,  L  4pi ;  treads  the  steps 
of  Cssar,  but  with  deeper  print,  iL  357 ;  his  peace- 
able government  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  victories 
of  Julius  Cffisar,  iL  246. 

Aunpigment  and  copper  make  red  alchymy.  ii.  459. 

Austria,  Don  John  of,  lost  his  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
iL  207. 

Authority  of  two  kinds,  ii.  130. 

Authors  should  be  consuUi  and  not  dictators,  L  172. 

Avellaneda,  the  Spanish  admiral,  sets  upon  the  Enlish 
fleet,  afler  the  enterprise  of  Panama,  ii.  212;  comes 
off  with  loss,  iL  212 ;  his  boasting,  ii.  212. 

Aviaries,  L  53. 

Axe,  in  case  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
prisoner,  ii.  516. 

B'abtlok,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  ii.  228;  the 
city  of  estate  in  Persia,  ii.  228 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  chose  it  for  his  seat,  iL  228 ;  afterwards  3e- 
leucus  and  his  descendants,  ii.  228 ;  its  greatness  in 
the  times  of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  ii.  229;  of  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  ii.  229;  and  at  <  this  day, 
Bagdad's  greatness,  ii.  229. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epistle  dedicatorie  of  th^  first  edition 
of  the  Essays  to  him,  L  2. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unlearned  men, 
i.  277 ;  love  of  femiliar  illustration,  i.  279 ;  died  9th 
April,  1620,  L  cxii;  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  the  general  naturalisation  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  the  union  of  laws  with 
Scotland,  iL  158 ;  his  argument  in  Caloin's  case, 
the  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  his 
works,  iL  436 ;  opinion  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
ii.  436 ;  to  the  judges,  iL  515 ;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning.  iL  436 ;  most  inclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  ii.  474 ; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  121,  124;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  usque  ad  caraa^  L  196; 
letter  to  the  king  noting  his  History  of  Henry  VII., 
L  275 ;  life  in  Biographia  Britannia,  L  272 ;  notice 
of  his  Essays  by  Rawley,  L  275 ;  his  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  philosophy,  ii.  549 ;  iiL  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Eluabeth  re- 
specting the  monopoly  licenses,  L  107 ;  the  littleness 
of  his  house,  L  1 15 ;  abused  in  a  libel  in  1592,  ii. 
263 ;  his  character,  ii.  263. 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  head>  iL  338 ;  tradition  about,  iL  103. 

Bagg's  case,  Sir  E.  Coke*s  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
u.  507. 

Bagges's  case,  iL  528. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  ii.  510. 

Balance  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  L,  and 
Charles  V.,  iL  204. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of  England, 
ii.  255. 

Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  by  the 
treaty  ofKinialeyU.  212. 


Banishment,  iL  435. 

Bankrupt,  commission  of,  when  granted,  iL  485. 

Baptism,  ii.  426. 

Barbery,  practice  of  getting  fwAk  water  in,  iL  7. 

Bark,  as  to  the  removal  of  from  trees,  iL  86. 

Barkley,  Sir  Richard,  Earl  of  Essex's  keeper,  iL  364. 

Barley,  experiments  touching,  iL  85. 

Baronius,  Carduial,  annals  of,  iL  5 1 2. 

Barrels,  sounds  produced  on  full  or  empty,  iL  34. 

Barrow,  a  Browniat,  his  conduct,  iL  249. 

Bartoh,  Eliz.,  named  the  maid  of  Kent,  her  tieaaoii 
against  Honry  VUL,  iL  391.  , 

Base  couosellora,  represented  by  Tellus,  L  288. 

Basilisk  killeth  hy  aspect,  ii.  127. 

Bass  and  treble  strings,  sounds  of,  ii.  33, 34. 

Bates,  his  plea  on  imports  and  exports,  iL  278. 

Bath,  or  fomentation,  iL  469 ;  mineral,  L  205. 

Bathing,  experiment  touchuig,  ii.  99;  benefits  and 
effects  of,  ii.  08 ;  among  the  Romans,  iL  99. 

Beads,  different  sorts  of,  ii*  132. 

Bears  grow  fat  by  sleep,  ii.  16. 

Beauty,  L  205;  helps  towards,  iL  II ;  of  Elizabeth,  th 
449 ;  Essay  on,  L  48. 

Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  iL  487. 

Beerehaven  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaity  of 
Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Bees,  instinct  o^  iL  98 ;  humming  o^  what,  iL  33 ; 
longevity  of,  ii.  93. 

Behaviour,  i.  56. 

Belief  of  Bacon,  ii.  407 ;  what  worketh,  iL  129 ;  and 
worship,  wants  of,  ii.  412. 

Believing  Christian,  character  o^  iL  410. 

Bell  metal,  iL  456,  459. 

Bells,  m6tion  of  pressure  upon,  iL  8;  chiming  of, 
iL32. 

Beneficence  of  Etizabe^,  iL  446. 

Benefices,  value  of,  how  regulated,  ii.  514. 

Bettenham,  Mr.,  opinion  of  riches,  i.  121. 

Bertram,  a  murderer  and  suicide,  iL  501. 

Bias,  his  advice  to  dissolute  mariners  praying  in  a 
tempest,  L  109;  a  precept  of  his,  L  117;  his  pre- 
cept, L  237. 

Bill  ofreview,  ii.  479. 

Bills,  if  too  long,  counsel  to  be  fined  for  paaaing,  iL 
482 ;  for  what  counsel  punishable,  iL  483. 

Biography,  L  282 

Bion,  saying  of  his,  i.  109,  120. 

Birch's  translation  of  Bacon's  praise  of  Prinoe  Henry, 
L  404. 

Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taught  mathematica, 
L  218. 

Birds,  time  of  growth  of,  ii.  102;  quickness  of  motion 
in,  iL  90;  imitate  sounds,  ii.  39;  the  nature  of, 
ii.  102;  of  paradise,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Birth,  ac<^eration  of,  iL  53. 

Bishop  by  deputy,  ii.  424. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  i.  276. 

Bishop  Andrews,  ii.  435. 

Bishops,  government  of,  ii.  423 ;  err  in  resisting  re- 
form, iL  417;  virtues  of,  iL  415;  translation  of,  iL 
492 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  ii.  423. 

Blaekwater,  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  rebels 
at,  u.  211. 

Bladder  and  water,  weight  of,  ii.  464. 

Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18 ;  insects  without,  iL  93 ; 
•altness  of,  iL  85 ;  commixture  of,  iL  465.   . 

Blows  and  bruises;  experiments  on,  ii.  119 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  iL  352 ;  wounded 
in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Luson  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  it.  359 ;  confession  of,  iL  364 ;  first  eon- 
fisHion  of,  iL  869 ;  oonfession  of,  iL  872;  speech  <^ 
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at  his  death,  il  373 ;  aska  forgiveneaa  of  Raleigh, 
u.  878. 

Bodies,  the  division  o^  i.  406 ;  straining  one  through 
another,  ii.  7 ;  separations  of,  by  weight,  ii.  8 ;  expe- 
riments on  the  motion  of  upon  their  pressure,  ii.  8 ; 
contraction  of  in  bulk,  by  mixtuta  of  liquid  with 
solid,  ii.  13  ;  imperfectly  mixed,  ii.  113;  induration 
oC  iL  20,  31 ;  appetite  in  union  of,  iu  45 ;  burials  or 
infusions  of  in  the  earth,  ii.  66 ;  effect  of  winds  on 
men's,  ii.  67 ;  which  do  not  draw,  iL  466 ;  that  are 
borne  up  by  water,  iL  104 ;  conservation  oi,  ii.  104 ; 
of  Alexander  and  Numa  found  after  their  death,  ii. 
104 ;  experiment  touching  the  supematation  oS,  ii. 
107;  preservation  of,  ii.  108;  touching  the  fixation 
of,  ii.  108 ;  insensible  perception  in,  ii.  109;  touch* 
ing  hard  and  soft,  ii.  116;  liquifiable,  ii.  114;  con- 
cretions and  dissolutions  of,  ii.  116;  pneumaticals 
in,  ii.  1 16 ;  characters  of,  iL  1 16 ;  ductile  and  tensile, 
iL  116;  fragile  and  toug^  iL  114;  different  ones 
which  draw,  ii.  466  ;  distinction  of,  ii.  660. 

Body,  commandment  of  the  mind  over  the,  i.  206 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  202 ;  good  of, 
health,  beauty,  strength,  pleasure,  i.  202 ;  exercise 
of  the,  ii.  46 ;  paintings  of  the,  ii.  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  use  of  purgatives,  ii.  18 ;  expe- 
riments touching  the  postures  of  the,  iL  99 ;  impres- 
sions on  by  passions  of  the  mind,  ii.  96 ;  against 
the  waste  of  by  heat,  iL  467 ;  of  body,  afibcted  by, 
ii.  686. 

Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  L  202. 

Boiling,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  ii.  118. 

Boldness,  Essay  of,  L  20. 

Bona  Notabilia,  iL  614. 

Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 

Bonham,  Dr.  his  cose,  iL  628. 

Bonham^s  case,  answers  of  Lord  Coke  to  objections  in, 
iL  606. 

Boni&ce  VIII.,  Philip  the  Fair's  treatment  of,  iL  390. 

Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  66 ;  good  ones  true 
friends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  be  found  in  good 
books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedications  to, 
L  169. 

Border  court,  proposal  for  establishing,  iL  143. 

Borgia,  Alexander,  saying  of  the  French,  L  200. 

Bounty,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Bow,  the  Parthians',  iL  288. 

Bracelets,  to  comfort  spirits,  iL  132,  133. 

Brain,  dried  and  strengthened  by  perfumes,  iL  127. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of,  ii.  608. 

Brass,  weight  of  in  water,  ii.  464 ;  what  made  oi,  ii. 
459 ;  and  iron,  union  of,  iL  466. 

Bravery  stands  upon  comparison,  L  67. 

Breakfast  preservative  against  gout  and  rheums,  iL  466. 

Breeding  cattle,  ii.  384. 

Brehon  laws,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Brest,  Spaniards  get  footing  at,  and  expelled  from,  U. 
200,  213. 

Bresquet,  the  jester's  answer  to  Francis  I.,  L  118. 

Brewing,  speculation  of,  in  Turkey,  iL  96. 

Briareus,  fable  of,  L  23. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  in  Mr.  Hansbye's 
cause,  ii.  623 ;  lord  chancellor  accepts,  in  the  cause 
of  Sir  R.  Egerton,  u.  622. 

Bribery,  ii.  436. 

Brimstone  and  quicksilver,  where  found,  iL  460. 

Britain,  iL  464 ;  discourse  on  the  true  greatness  of,  iL 
222;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowries  of,  L  39. 

Brittany,  valour  of  the  English  at  some  encounters  in, 
iL212. 
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Brittle  and  tough  metals,  iL  461. 

Bromley,  Mr.  Solicitor,  his  answer  to.  Justice  Catline, 
L  110. 

Bromley's  report,  ii.  601. 

Broth,  bow  to  make  nourishing,  iL  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Sir  £.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gokl,  L  122. 

Brownists,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them, 
ii.  249 ;  account  of  them,  iL  249. 

Bruises  and  blows,  experiments  on,  ii.  119. 

Bobbles,  forms  of,  iL  10. 

Buckburst,  Lord  Steward,  in  commission  at  the  trial  of 
Eari  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  letters  to  noticing  his  history  of 
Henry  VII.,  i.  274,  276 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of;  from 
Lord  Coke,  iL  607 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
ceHor,  iL  423 ;  letter  to,  from  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch^ 
ing  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  iL  626 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefykl's  case,  iL  624 ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe*s  case, 
ii.  524 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Bacon  from,  touchiuf^ 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  ii.  623;  letter  from,  to  Lord  C. 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  626 ;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  msjesty'a 
defence  of,  ii.  619  ;  letter  to  the  Eari  of,  touching 
the  commendams,  iL  621 ;  letters  from,  to  the  hotd 
Keeper,  iL  521. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  dedication  of  essays  to,  L  1. 

Building,  in  the  new  plantations  in  Ireland,  not  to  ha 
sparsim  but  in  towns,  ii.  186;  observations  on,  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  i.  49 ;  men  build  stately  sooner  than 
garden  finely,  L  61. 

Bulien,  Queen  Anne,  message  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Burchew  woundi  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Chriato- 
pher  Hatton,  iL  263. 

Borghley  declares  the  Eari  of  Essex  traitor,  which 
causes  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  ii.  368. 

Burials  in  earth,  experiment  on,  ii.  66. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  attacked  in  a  libel  published  in  1692, 
ii.  243;  observations  thereon,  IL  244;  never  fued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant, 
iL  262. 

Burning-glasses,  iL  27. 

Burrage,  leaf  of,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Business,  affected  despatch  most  dangerotis  to  it,  L  82; 
time  is  its  measure,  i.  32 ;  its  three  parts,  L  32 ;  an 
absurd  man  better  for  than  an  over-formal  man,  L  38 ; 
set  straight  by  good  counsel,  L  36 ;  character  and 
errors  of  young  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
choice  of  men  in,  i.  63 ;  to  be  too  full  of  respects  is 
a  k>ss  in  business,  L  66 ;  in  courts  it  is  an  easieUr 
matter  to  give  satisfaction,  than  to  do  the  business, 

.  L  87;  first  prepared,  ripened  by  degrees,  iL  489; 
like  ways,  and  why,  L  121. 

Cabi^tct  of  knowledge,  L  218. 

Cadiz  taken  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Nottingham, 
u.  210. 

Cairo,  plagues  in,  iL  100. 

Cain,  his  envy  towards  Abel,  i.  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  action  figured  in, 
L  176. 

Calau,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  ii.  200,  213;  kept  by 
us  one  hundred  years  after  we  lost  the  rest  of  France, 
why  so  long  kept,  and  why  taken,  ii.  224 ;  overtures 
of  peace  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitution 
of  Calais,  iL  268 ;  in  the  possession  of  Spaniards^ 
Ji.  287. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  advice  to  Alexander,  ii.  288, 

CalcinatioD  of  metals,  ii.  460,  461, 
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Cafendar  of  things  not  invented,  L  200 ;  supposed  im- 
possibilities, L  200;  diacoTeries  leadiiisr  to  inven- 
tions, i.  200 ;  popular  errors,  i.  200 ;  of  inventions 
now  extant,  L  200. 

Callisthenes's  praise  and  dispraise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  iL  229,  235;  mode  of  becoming  &mous, 
L  115. 

Cabre  et  Frigore,  Be,  the  rudiment  of  the  affirmative 
table  in  the  Novum  Organum,  L  9. 

Calves  of  the  legs,  how  to  form,  iL  1 1. 

Calvin's  case,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argument  in  it,  iL  166. 

Canals,  making  profitable,  ii.  384. 

Candles,  how  to  make  them  last,  iL  56. 

Cane,  the  properties  of,  iL  86. 

Cannibalism,  iL  443. 

Cannibals  in  the  West  Indies,  iL  10. 

Capital  offence  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  counsellor  of 
state,  law  contrived  by  the  chancellor,  iL  333. 

Capital  offenders,  how  the  Athenians  punished  by  poi- 
son, L  85. 

Captains,  promotion  of,  ii.  383. 

Csrdamon,  or  water-cresses,  iL  53. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  iL  488. 

Cardinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Cards  and  dice,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Cares,  meditation  on  the  moderation  of,  L  68. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  L  283 ;  President  of  Munster,  iL  21 1. 

Carlisle,  state  of,  ii.  506. 

Cameades,  Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of,  L  164. 

Carvajail,  Francis,  sayings  of  his,  L  1 16. 

Cartels  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  iL  389. 

Carthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  ii.  208. 

Case,  Low's,  of  tenures,  iii.  276 ;  of  revocation  of  uses, 
iiL  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waste,  iiL  268. 

Cassander's  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  answer  of  his  to  an  astrologer,  L  1 14. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  ii.  87. 

Castlehaven  yield^  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  ii.  212. 

Catalogue  of  particular  histories,  iii.  431. 

Catesby,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experiments  touching,  ii.  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  i.  373. 

Catholics,  iL  450. 

Cato,  Major,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46 ;  saying 
of,  L  116. 

Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  o(  Cameades,  i.  164 ; 
punishment  of,  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
L  166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  L  228  ;  his  foresight, 
L  287;  his  saying  of  sheep,  ii.  270. 

Cato  the  elder,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  having  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  of,  L  121. 

Categories,  i.  210. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  profitable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  effect,  iii.  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Cantharidcs  flies,  experiments  on,  ii.  98 ;  fly  poison, 
iL  318. 

Caves,  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Cssar,  (Julius,)  L  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness and  learning,  L  164 ;  wit  in  his  speeches,  L  181; 
noble  answer  to  Mctcllus,  L  181 ;  Apophthegms,  loss 
of,  L  192 ;  excellence  of  his  learning  declared  in  his 
writings,  L  180 ;  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  mili- 
taiy  excellence  and  learning,  i.  180 ;  ambition,  i.  235 ; 
his  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  of,  L  231; 
raised  no  buildings,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  i.  402 ;  well  read  in 
history,  expert  in  rhetoric,  i.  403  ;  by  his  address  to 
his  mutinous  army  appeased  their  sedition,  L  115 ; 


his  saying  of  Sylla,  L  115;  his  reply  when  saloted 
king,  L  117 ;  his  conduct  to  Metellus  the  tribnne, 
L  120  ;  a  remark  of  his  in  his  book  against  Cato, 
L  121 ;  did  greater  things  than  the  wits  fiNgned 
King  Arthur  or  Huon,  of  Bordeaux,  to  have  done, 
L88;  did  hkiself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24;  his  friend- 
ship for  Dedmus  Brutus,  L  35 ;  his  speedi  to  the 
eot  in  the  tempest,  L  46 ;  took  Pompey  unprovided, 
giving  out  that  his  soldiers  loved  him  not,  L  62 ; 
his  saying  of  Pompej,  i.  31 ;  of  Piso,  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  apophthegms,  now  lost,  L  107;  know- 
ledge of  getting  water  upon  the  sea-coast,  iL  7 ;  imi- 
tation of  Sylla,  only  in  reforming  the  laws,  iL  234 ; 
witty  saying  o^  L  110;  lovers  oA  L  300. 

Cesar,  Augustus,  his  dissimulation,  L  235. 

Caisar  Borgia's  treachery  to  the  lords  at  Cinigaglia, 
and  Pope  Alexander's  remark  on  it,  L  108. 

CflBsars,  Lives  of,  L  284,  401. 

Cecil  charges  Bacon  of  ill  will  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
iL  336. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  his  eminent  service  at  .the  battle  of 
Newport,  ii.  21 U 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  ii.  264. 

Cedle,  Duchess  of  York,  i.  355. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  of,  i.  175. 

CeUms's  observation  on  medicines,  L  207 ;  his  precept 
for  health,  L  39 ;  remark  on  the  causes  of  uses,  i  87. 

Cements,  experiments  touching,  iL  1 1 6, 

Ceremonial  laws  respecting  meats,  L  202. 

Ceremonial  magic,  L  206. 

Ceremonies  and  respects,  essay  on,  L  56. 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  same  cause,  iL  484 ; 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  480. 

Chaldean  astrology,  L  206. 

Chambletting  of  paper,  ii.  100. 

Chamcepytis,  what  good  for,  iL  136. 

Chamelions,  experiment  touching,  ii.  54. 

Chancellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  made,  i,  522 ; 
rules  for  a,  iL  47 1 ;  his  jurisdiction  as  to  writs,  iL  484 ; 
excess  of  jurisdiction  of,  iL  472 ;  contrivance  of  a 
law  to  protect  the,  L  333;  lord  deputy,  i  424; 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  touching  Sir  H. 
Velverton's  sentence,  ii.  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reports  in,  ii.  472 ;  court,  defects  in 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court,  regulations  for 
practice  in  the,  iL  472  ;  ordinances  in,  ii.  479 ;  Lord 
Bacon's  speech  on  taking  his  place  in,  ii.  471 ;  not 
restrained  by  premunire,  iL  490 ;  decrees  after  judg- 
ment, ii.  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  restless  nature  of  things  in 
themselves,  iL  108. 

Chanteries,  stat.  1  E.  vi.  c  14,  iL  506. 

Chaplains  of  noblemen  non-residents,  ii.  428. 

Character  of  Julius  Cosar,  L  401 ;  of  believing  Chris- 
tians, ii.  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  ii.  129. 

Charges,  judicial,  ii.  47 1 ;  judicial,  upon  the  commis- 
sion for  the  verge,  iL  289. 

Chariots,  invention  of,  attributed  to  Ericthonius,  L  301. 

Charitable  uses,  suits  for,  ii.  485^ 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  o^  L  68 ;  what  is  the  height 
of  charity,  L  68. 

Charles  VIII.,  L  326 ;  state  of  France  under,  L  326 ; 
embassy  to  King  Henry,  L  326 :  invades  Brittany, 
L  328 ;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  34 1 ; 
supports  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348 ;  his  death,  i.  369. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  L  381. 

ChaYles,  an  imperial  name,  iL  201;  considerations 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  inscribed  to  Prince 
Charles,  iL  201. 
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Charles  DC  of  Frtnce,  edict  againit  daeb,  iL  €97. 

Charlet  V.,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  27 ;  his 
rigour  to  Pope  Clement,  u.  390 ;  forced  from  Is- 
burgh,  ii.  200,  218. 

Charles  the  Haidy;  his  closeness,  L  35. 

Charter-house,  advice  to  the  king  concerning,  IL  239. 

Children,  essay  of  parents  and,  i.  15. 

Chilon's  remark  of  kings,  friends,  and  favourites,  L  1 14 ; 
of  men  and  gold,  i.  120. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  years,  i.  61. 

Chineses  paint  their  skins,  il.  99 ;  mad  for  making  sil- 
ver, ii.  49. 

Christian,  believing,  characters  of,  ii.  410 ;  paradoxes, 
ii.  410;  religion,  JSneas  8ylvius*s  praise  of  the 
honesty  thereof,  i.  121 ;  church,  the,  preserved  the 
relics  of  heathen  learning,  i.  176. 

Christianity,  injurious  effect  of  Julianus's  edict  against, 
i.  1 76 ;  consolation  of,  ii.  435 ;  war  to  disseminate, 
ii.  440 ;  affection  of,  ii.  413 ;  the  lawyers  its  most 
violent  opponents,  ii.  443. 

Chuets,  when  used,  ii.  15. 

Church,  its  government,  i.  244;  history, prophecy,  and 
providence,  i.  191 ;  music,  ii.  426;  controversy,  five 
errors  in,  ii.  414  ;  controversies,  ii.  411 ;  pacification, 
considerations  on,  ii.  420 ;  contempt  of,  punishable, 
ii.  290;  reform,  ii.  421 ;  fear  of  the  subversion  of,  a 
just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  ii.  200,  202,  206 ; 
its  condition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  ii.  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  ii.  249 ;  mis- 
sions, ii.  437 ;  meditations  on  the  church  and  the 
Scriptures,  i.  71 ;  preserved  the  books  of  philosophy 
and  heathen  learning,  i.  98. 

Chylus,  ii.  15. 

Cbymists,  principles  where,  ii.  460. 

Cicero,  i.  209, 229 ;  was  resolute,  L  165 ;  error  in  foim- 
ing  sciences,!.  173;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  i. 
237 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  i.  20 1 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates,  i.  65 ;  his  evidence  against  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  upbraidings  on 
that  account,  i.  108;  his  answer  to  Decius  Brutus, 
u  302 ;  bis  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  i. 
118;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  i.  42 ;  of  Hortensius, 
i.  48 ;  his  fame  lasted  because  joined  with  vanity  in 
himself,  i.  57 ;  his  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
best  sect,  i.  73 ;  a  saying  of  his  to  Cssar,  i.  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  old  lady  who  affected  youth,  L 
109 ;  other  answers  of^  i.  HI;  reason  for  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  i  25 ;  ii.  435 ;  of  faction,  ii.  476. 

Cineas,  his  questions  and  advice  to  Pyrrhus  respecting 
his  intended  conquests,  i.  1 18. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia,  ii.  83. 

Ciphers,  1213. 

Circular  motion,  eternity  cannot  be  predicated  from, 
il  581, 583. 

Circuit  judges'  stay  upon,  ii.  379. 

Circe  and  iEsculapius,  exposition  of  credulity  by  fable 
of,  i.  203. 

Cistertians,  order  of,  ii.  506. 

Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  i.  89. 

Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  380 ;  history  by  Ba- 
con, i.  273  ;  discipline,  L  169;  history,  i.  189,  190; 
knowledge,  1 228. 

Clarification,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Clarified  hippocras,  how,  ii.  8. 

Clarifying  water,  syrups,  dec,  iL  8. 

Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 

Cleanliness  of  Alexander,  ii.  8. 

Clearchus,  his  answer  to  Falinus,  i.  108. 

Clearing  by  degrees  better  than  clearing  at  once,  L  36. 

Clemency  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 


Clement,  Pope,  his  answer  to  the  cardinal,  complaining 
of  Michael  Angelo's  painting  him  as  a  damned  soul, 
L  109. 

Clement  VII.,  an  example  against  irresoluteness, 
L  165. 

Clergy,  improper  conduct  of,  ii.  414;  provision  of,  ii. 
429 ;  privileges  of,  reduced,  L  333 ;  residence  by, 
iL  428. 

Clerks,  convict,  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 
council,  choice  in,  ii.  381. 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  of,  ii.  351. 

Clifford  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlain,  i.  352. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  joins  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  conspi- 
racy, i.  349;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  350. 

Clinias,  in  Plato,  his  opinion  of  war,  iL  204. 

Clodius's  acquittal,  and  Catullus's  question  to  his  jury, 
L  108. 

Cloth  manufactory,  laws  regarding,  L  376. 

Cloves,  power  of  on  water,  iL  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  L  100. 

Coelum's  exposition  of  fable,  i.  296. 

Caelum,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Coffee,  effecU  of,  ii.  ^9. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  of,  L  212. 

Coin  of  Pope  Julius,  iL  390. 

Coins,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ii.  485 ;  book- 
wise,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  ii.  486; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledge,  ii.  486, 487 ; 
his  faults  in  plesding  shown,  ii.  486 ;  his  faults  ex- 
posed, ii.  486 ;  his  too  much  love  of  money,  iL  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  ii.  486  ;  plainly  told  how  he 
got  his  money,  ii.  487 ;  defence  of  judges,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  commendam«,  ii.  495  ;  his  sin- 
gleness of  conduct  in  the  case  of  commendams,  ii. 
496 ;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bacon  in  the  Exche- 

3uer,  ii.  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
ustice  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii.  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  iL  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to,  ii. 
230 ;  censure  of  his  Reports,  iL  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  sitting  at  Westminster,  il.  498 ;  seques- 
tered from  the  table  of  the  circuits,  iL  499 ;  Reports, 
expurging  of,  ii.  499;  his  behaviour  in  church 
affairs,  iL  500 ;  not  changed  by  being  made  one  of 
the  king's  council,  iL  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  scorn  rather  than  satisfaction  to  the  king, 
ii.  500 ;  justification  of  his  Reports,  iL  500 ;  remov^ 
from  King's  Bench,  ii.  500 ;  answers  to  objections 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  ii.  506 ;  saying  of,  i. 
1 15 ;  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna, 
iL  508 ;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  against,  iL  513 ; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimes  too 
sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  oC  by  the  king's  command- 
ment, iL  528 ;  answers  to  questions  put  upon  hie 
reported  cases,  ii.  529, 530 ;  Reports,  faults  in,  the 
acts  of  courts,  ii.  499. 

Cold,  effects  of,  L  102,  103;  condensation  of  air,  by, 
iL  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  iL  14;  prohibits  putrefaction, 
iL  61 ;  on  the  production  of,  iL  18;  the  sun  mag> 
neticai  of^  iL  19 ;  causes  of,  ii.  19;  mortification  by, 
iL  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  ii.  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  133. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  advice  to  Charles  DC.  to  war 
against  Flanders,  ii.  205. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  885 ;  management  of, 
ii.  885 ;  what  first  to  be  done  in,  ii.  385 ;  how  to  bo 
governed,  ii.  385 ;  customs  and  rents  to  the  kbg 
from,  iL  386 ;  how  to  choose  for,  iL  385. 
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Colonization  most  be  Toluntary,  iL  886. 

Colours,  which  show  best  by  candle  light,  L  45 ;  of 
good  and  evil,  fragment  of,  i.  72 ;  have  little  neoessi- 
tode  with  the  properties  of  things,  i.  89 ;  producing 
hair  of  divers,  ii.  282 :  of  feathers^  what  causes  the 
different  in  birds,  iL  7 ;  of  good  and  evil,  account  of 
the  publications  of,  i.  7. 

Cxombat,  trial  of  right  by,  Spanish  custom,  ii.  298. 

Comets,  have  power  over  the  mass  of  things,  L  60 ; 
causes  and  efiects  of  heat,  i.  100. 

Commendams,  to  the  king  about,  iL  488;  evila  of, 
ii.  429. 

Comnenus,  Emanuel,  poisoning  of  the  air  by,  iL'l27. 

Commentaries  and  annotations,  i.  217. 

Commerce,  condderationa  respecting,  ii.  148. 

Commission,  of  bankrupt,  when  granted,  ii.  485 ;  for 
examination  of  witnesses,  when  to  be  discharged, 
ii.  484  ;  a  constant  one  given  to  honest  men  subor- 
dinate to  the  council  board,  suggested,  iL  385 ;  of 
suits,  advice  to  the  king  for  reviving,  iL  520. 

Commissions,  as  to  suits  for,  ii.  485;  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, iL  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  ii.  149. 

Common,  as  to  enclosing,  iL  884. 

Common  law,  when  it  controls  acts  of  Parliament,  ii. 
506. 

Common  laws,  elements  of  the,  liL  131. 

Common  prayer,  swerving  from  in  divine    service, 
.  punishable,  ii.  290. 

Commonplace  books  enumerated,  L  212. 

Commons,  House  of,  their  power,  ii.  380 ;  to  repre- 
sent, not  personate  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievances  of,  iL  272. 

Commonwealth,  nature  of,  first  seen  in  a  family,  L 
188;  Plato's,  iL  286. 

Communication  and  transmission  of  discoveries  and 
-  inventions,  L  434. 

Comparative  instances  of  heat,  tii.  379. 

(yompaas,  efiects  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use,  ii.  459;  fruits  and 
flowers,  ii.  66. 

Composts,  different  sorts  of,  for  ground,  ii.  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio,  ii.  40;  one 
of  the  internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland, 
ii.  146. 

lyompression  of  bodies,  iL  8. 

Concoction,  experiment  touching,  iL  1 13. 

Concord,  to  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-perfect,  iL  25. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  iL  115. 

Conference  makes  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confession  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confusio  serii  et  jocL  iL  413. 

Conquest,  effects  of,  ii.  453. 

Consalvo,  answers  o^  L  1 15,  1 17. 

Consent,  touching  cures  by  motion  of,  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  iL  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pacification,  ii.  420. 

Consolations  of  Christianity,  iL  435. 

Conspirators,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to,  iL  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  iL  229. 

Constable,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  essays  (edit.  1612) 
to,  i.  3. 

Constables,  office  of,  iii.  315. 

Consumption,  drink  for,  iL  15. 

Consumptions,  Aristotle's  advice  in,  iL  16. 

Cjntemplation  and  action,  L  220 ;  of  God's  creatures 
produceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
Abel  and  Cain,  L  175 ;  man's  exercise  in  Paradise, 


i.  175 ;  and  action,  union  between^  iL  173, 174 ;  of 
nature,  men  have  withdrawn  firom,  i.  173. 

Contempt,  puts  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  60. 

Contempts,  as  to  taking  away  possession  for,  iL  472 ; 
on  force  or  ill  words,  iL  484 ;  imprisonment  for,  iL 
484. 

Contentions,  learning,  L  169,  170. 

Contraction  produces  cramp,  ii.  133. 

Contributions,  against,  ii.  514. 

Controversies,  chnrch,  iL  411. 

Controversy,  mind,  state  of,  iL  420 ;  church,  errors  in, 
iL414. 

Conversation,  L  228;  iL  424;  short  notes  for  civil,  L 
131;  iU  wisdom,  L  228. 

Cookery,  receipts  for,  iL  15. 

Copemicus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  200, 201;  iL  577. 

Copies,  in  chancery,  survey  of,  iL  474 ;  in  chancery, 
iL483. 

Copper  and  tin,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Copyholds,  commissions  granted  for,  iL  275. 

Coral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105;  use  of  to  the 
teeth,  iL  101;  near  the  nature  of  plant  and  metal, 
iL  81. 

Cordials,  as  medicines,  ii.  468. 

Com,  erection  of  granaries  for  foreign  ii.  283. 

OorUi  as  to  diseases  of  and  accidents  to,  iL  88. 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  L  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Corns  and  wens,  how  to  remove,  iL  136. 

Corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  ii.  11. 

Corrupt  bodies,  effect  of  medicine  on,  IL  543. 

Cosmetic,  L  205. 

Cosmography,  history  of,  L  191;  exemplified  in  the 
book  of  Job,  L  175. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  his  saying  about  perfi- 
dious firiends,  L  14. 

Costs,  defendant  to  pay,  upon  insufficient  answer,  iL 
483 ;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. 

Cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Roben,  ii.  515. 

Cotton's  case.  Sir  R.,  letter  concerning,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  from  Buckingham,  ii.  522,  523. 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touching,  iL  51 1. 

Council,  act  of,  iL  491;  board,  a  commission  subordi- 
nate to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  form,  ii.  381;  choice 
in  clerks  of,  ii.  381;  of  Ireland,  advice  to  reduce  the 
number,  ii.  191;  business,  account  of,  ii.  537,  538. 

Counsel,  pleading,  L  58 ;  essay  of,  i.  28 ;  one  of  the 
fruits  of  friendship,  L  35 ;  its  two  sorts,  i.  35 ;  ho- 
nest, rare,  but  from  a  perfect  friend,  i.  3 ;  bounds  oC 
L  168;  fined  for  long  bills,  ii.  482 ;  as  to  refusing 
to  be,  iL  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto  for  them,  L  29. 

Counsellor  of  state,  capital  offence  to  conspire  the 
death  of,  L  333. 

Counsellor,  privy,  his  duty,  iL  381. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy,  iL  881; 
their  delivery  by  one  of  the  principal  offenders,  iL 
359 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  which  they  gain 
favour;  others  **negotiis  pares,"  yet  unable  to  am- 
plify their  own  fortunes,  L  36;  in  plantations, 
should  be  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  not  merchants, 
i.  41;  of  state,  choice  of  as  to  their  number,  ii.  381; 
for  what  bills  punishable,  iL  482 ;  of  state,  ii.  381. 

Countries,  Low,  iL  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  ii.  387 ;  of  the  green  doth,  iL  267 ; 
rolls,  examination  of,  ii.  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  an  emperor  by  a,  ii 
376. 

Courtiers,  H.  Noel's  opinion  of^  L  121. 

Courts  of  justice,  their  four  bad  instruments,  L  59 ; 
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leei,  sheriff's  tarn,  &c,  iii.  315;  of  chancery,  de- 
lays how  to  be  remedied,  ii.  472 ;  of  common  law, 
growth  of,  ii.  494 ;  for  the  borders  of  Scotland,  sug- 
gestions for,  ii.  143 ;  several,  of  justice,  one  of  the 
internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  it  146  ; 
of  justice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  380 ;  as  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  379. 

Coventry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  ways,  ii.  601 ; 

Covering,  defects  of,  i.  234. 

Cramp,  comes  of  contraction,  ii.  133. 

Cranfield's,  Sir  Lionel,  saying,  i.  109. 

Craniulogy,  i.  202. 

Crassus,  answers  of  his,  i.  116. 

Creatures,  perfection  of  history  of,  i.  187;  living, 
comparative  magnitude  of,  ii.  117;  bred  of  putre- 
faction, ii.  92. 

Credulity  and  imposition,  concurrence  between,  i.  172 ; 
adamant  of  lies,  ii.  429. 

Critical  knowledge,  i.  217. 

Critics,  their  nsh  judgment,  L  217;  absuitl  mistakes 
of,  i.  217. 

Crcesus,  reason  of  for  preferring  peace  to  war,  L  115  ; 
Solon's  answer  to  him,  i.  118. 

Crollius,  chymical  dispensatory  of,  ii.  136. 

Crn9s-row,  second  letter  of  the,  iL  460 ;  third  letter, 
ii.  460 ;  fourth  letter,  IL  462. 

Crowd  is  not  company^  i.  34. 

Crown,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 
a  proportion  of  demesne  and  land  revenue,  ii. 
228. 

Crown's  revenues,  ii.  388. 

Crudity,  experiment  touching,  ii.  113. 

Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  ii.  54 ;  comes  of  water, 
ii.  463. 

Cuffe,  evidence  against,  ii.  365. 

Cuffe,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors,  iL  354. 

Culture  of  the  mind,  i.  223. 

Cunning,  essay  of,  i.  30. 

Cupid  and  heaven,  fable  of,  i.  435.   - 

Cupid,  or  an  atom,  i.  298. 

Cure  in  some  ulcers  and  hurts,  ii.  106. 

Cures  worked  by  the  imagination,  ii.  136 ;  by  motion 
of  consent,  iL  17. 

Curiosity  unprofitable,  L  171. 

Custom  and  education,  essay  on,  i.  45 ;  cure  by,  iL  17 ; 
its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  i.  32 ; 
only  altera  nature,  L  45 ;  the  principal  magistrate  of 
man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  &c.,  it  46 ; 
cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  ii.  295. 

Customs,  sUtutes  of,  6  R.  IL,  9  R.  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1 
H.  v.,  iL  280;  sUtutes  of,  3  Ed.  L,  1.  Ed.  III.,  14 
Ed.  III.,  17  Ed.  III.,  88  Ed.  III.,  11  Ed.n.,47  Ed. 
III.,  iL  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  o(  iL 
279 ;  to  the  king  from  colonies,  iL  386. 

Cuttle  ink,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100. 

Cyclops,  or  ministera  of  terror,  i.  288. 

Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Dam  PA  in  mines,  which  kill,  iL  127. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  191. 

Dark,  on  wood  shining  in  the,  iL  52. 

Darry's  case,  ii.  528,  629. 

Davers,  Sir  Charles,  first  confession  of,  il.  368 ;  teoond 
confession  of,  ii.  369. 

David  sought  by  Samuel,  L  208 ;  laying  of  his  respect- 
ing adversity,  iL  488. 

David's  military  law,  L  185. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  confession  ci,  iL  368 ;  set  guard  over 
chief  justice  and  the  lord  keeper,  iL  358. 

D'Aquilla,  D' A  vita,  the  Spanish  general,  taken  priaoner 
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at  Kinsale,  ii.  200,  211 ;  his  abuse  of  th«  Irish,  u 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  L  353. 

D'Avila,  Gomex,  carries  letters  for  Lopez  and  Ferren 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219 ;  brings 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  ii.  219; 'appre- 
hended at  landing,  ii.  219. 

Deafness  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,  ii.  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigates  the  fear  of,  L  182;  motion 
after  the  instant  of,  ii.  69 ;  the  essay  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1645,  remarks  upon  it,  L  10;  easa^ 
of,  L  11 ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iik 
467 ;  porches  of,  iii.  508. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  in  mattera  of  weighty^ 
U.381. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  iL  231;  grafted 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  ii.  234. 

Decorations  of  body,  i.  205. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  speedily  signed,  iL  473; 
breach  of,  iL  480. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  against  the,  iL  5l4 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  ii.  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of.  to  be  allowed,  ii.  485 ;  in  chancery, 
ii.  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolls,  iL  482. 

Dedications  to  books,  L  169 ;  objections  to  Seneca'f, 
iL435. 

Deer,  the  nature  of,  ii.  102. 

Defects,  covering,  L  204. 

Defence  of  Cuffe,  ii.  365 ;  of  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatories, 
ii.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  L  49 ;  deformed  persons  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  of^  i.  29 ;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
confounded  with,  ii.  489. 

Delegates,  commission  of,  iL  485. 

Delicate  learning,  and  different  kinds  of,  i.  169. 

Delivery,  style  of,  i.  214 ;  methodical,  L  214. 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Demetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  116. 

Demooritus,  L  198 ;  effect  of  odour  upon,  iL  128 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  L  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  i.  299 ;  his  philo- 
sophy, L  198,  435,  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  L 
195 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Democritus 
and  Leucippus,  iL  578  :  intermixtum  and  coacerva- 
turn,  theories  of,  ii.  578;  whether  the  interstellar 
space,  or  pure  ether,  be  one  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consist  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parts,  ii.  578  ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  iL  576. 

Demonax,  his  answer  respecting  his  burial,  L  109. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  his  scorn  of  wan  which  are 
not  preventive,  ii.  204;  his  answer  to  ^schines, 
L  114;  to  others,  L  118,209;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  20  ;  his  speech  in  many 
orations  to  the  Athenians, 'L  76;  reprehends  th« 
people  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
L  77 ;  answera  of  his,  L  1 16 ;  answer  to  ^schinee 
as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166 ;  a  water-drinker,  L 
228 ;  his  sayings,  L  235. 

Demurrera  for  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482  ;  not  to  be 
overruled  on  petition,  ii.  483 ;  defined,  ii.  483»*  re- 
ference upon,  ii.  482. 

Dendamis,  the  Indian,  L  239. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speedi  to,  in  the  exchequer 
a.  477. 

Denizens,  privileges  and  disabilities  o^  iL  169. 

Denmark,  state  o^  during  the  time  of  Qneen  Eliiabelhy 
iL  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  Eng 
land,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate, 
iL213. 
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Benie  bodies  coldest,  u.  19. 

Density  and  rarity,  history  of|  iiL  464. 

Desire  of  memory,  i.  190. 

Des'Tiond,  Countess,  teeth  of,  ii.  101. 

Despatch,  esssy  of,  i.  32 ;  its  measurement,  i.  82 ;  order 
and  distribution,  its  life,  i.  32;  proceeding  upon 
somewhat  conceived  in  facilitates  despatch,  L  32. 

Despatches,  for  facilitating,  ii.  S77. 

Deucalion  or  restitution,  i.  301. 

Dew  of  May  for  medicine,  ii.  106. 

Dews  and  rains,  how  produced,  ii.  10. 

Diagoras^s  saying  of  Neptune's  temple»  L  211. 

Diamonds,  Cornish,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  ii.  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  computation,  ii.  25^ 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  iL  18 ;  good  which  makes 
lean,  ii.  469  ;  beware  of  sudden  change  in,  i.  39 ; 
importance  of  to  the  mind,  i.  202. 

Digestion,  touching,  ii.  54. 

Digesu  of  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  147 ;  of 
laws  of  England,  offer  of,  ii.  233. 

Dignity,  of  governors,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
governed,  i.  182. 

Dilatation  and  swelling  in  boiling,  iL  1 18. 

Dioclesian,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  27. 

Diogenes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 15,  1 IG,  120,  121,  122 ;  sharp  answer  as 
to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  i.  169 ;  Alexan- 
der's observation  respecting,  L  179. 

Diomedes,  or  zeaU  L  299. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  303. 

IKscontinuance  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  480. 

Discord  to  concord,  sweetness  of,  ii.  26. 

Discords,  which,  most  odious,  iL  25. 

Discourse,  touching  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214;  eseay  on,  L  40;  accords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expreraed  opinions,  i.  45 ;  in  praise  of 
Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Discovery,  impression,  i.  201 ;  of  forms,  L  197 ;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  201. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  of,  iL  1 0 ;  origin  of  French, 
iL  10. 

Diseases,  epidemical,  iL  57 ;  appropriate  exercises  for, 
i.  55  ;  infectious,  ii.  46. 

Dispositions  of  men,  i.  224. 

Dissimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutability,  not  prov^  to  be 
true,  L  415. 

Dissimulation,  essay  of,  i.  14. 

Dissimulations  discovered  by  physiognomy,  L  201. 

Dissolution  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462 ;  of  bodies,  iL  115 ; 
of  metals,  ii.  460. 

Dissolved  metals,  ii.  465. 

Distempers  of  learning,  i.  169. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
32  ;  the  real  use  of  great  riches,  i.  42. 

Divination,  natural,  iL  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  oi^  advice  to  raise  the 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  iu  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  iL  285 ;  should  not  be  all  in 
all,  but  only  above  all,  L  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  far,  L  164;  its  two  parts,  L  241 ; 
its  four  branches,  L  243. 

Divine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Divine  influxion,  L  206. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficience  in  but  excess,  L 
195. 

Divine  providence,  L  198. 

Divine  proo&  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  L  174. 
.  Divines,  objections  of|  to  learning  answered,  L  162. 

Divines,  objections  to  learning  by,  L  162. 


Divinatioii,  natural,  two  sorts,  L  206 ;  artificial,  of  two 
sorts,  i.  206 ;  superstitious,  L  206 ;  division  of,  1. 
artificial,  rational,  superstitions;  2.  natural,  native 
influxion,  L  206. 

Division,  of  learning,  L  187;  of  history,  L  187;  of 
human  philosophy,  i.  201;  of  natural  prudence, 
L  199 ;  of  doubts,  L  200. 

Divided  state,  i.  201. 

Dodderidge  made  judge,  iL  498. 

Dogs,  know  the  dog-killer,  ii.  134;  sense  of  scent 
almost  a  sixth  sense,  ii.  92. 

Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  iL  134. 

Domitian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 

Domitian's  dream,  L  43 ;  dream  before  his  death,  iL 
233. 

Doubts,  division  of,  particular  total,  L  200 ;  evils  of, 
i.  200 ;  registry  of,  L  200 ;  manner  of  registering, 
L  201. 

Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  iL  208 ;  his 
expedition  in  1587  showed  the  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards,  iL  208 ;  his  terming  it  the  singeing  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  iL  203;  his  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  unfor- 
tunate, iL  212;  his  death,  iL  212. 

Draining,  land  improved  by,  iL  384. 

Dreams,  exposition  of,  i.  201  ;  to  be  despised,  but  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Drink,  tjissipation  of  melancholy  by,  ii.  9 ;  ripening 
of  before  the  time,  ii.  89 ;  a  restorative,  iL  467« 

Drinks  in  Turkey,  iL  94 ;  maturation  of^  ii.  47. 

Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  the  recoveries  o^ 
ii.  463. 

Drowning  of  metals,  iL  457. 

Droughts,  great  ones  in  summer,  ii.  109. 

Drums,  sound  in,  iL  30. 

Drunkenness,  pleasures  of,  ii.  92 ;  causes  and  eflecta 
of,  ii.  97 ;  experiments  in,  iL  97. 

Druse  in  Normandy,  valour  of  the  English  at,  iL  212. 

Drury  House,  consultation  and  resolutions  taken  at, 
iL  355. 

Dye  of  scarlet,  iL  122. 

Dyer,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  customs,  iL  279. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  his,  i.  112. 

Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  his  son,  L  1 15. 

Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  ii.  236 ;  wicked  in- 
struments of  Henry,  L  374. 

Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
L  376. 

Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  297;  causes  of;  ii.  296; 
Turkish  emperor's  censure  of,  iL  298;  despised 
even  by  barbarous  nations,  iL  298 ;  nature  and  great- 
ness of  the  offence  of,  ii.  296 ;  decree  of  Star  Cham- 
ber against,  ii.  300 ;  edict  against  by  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  iL  297;  accessaries  before,  punishable,  ii. 
299;  charge  against,  ii.  295 ;  the  practice  not  among 
Greeks  or  Romans,  ii.  298 ;  remedies  for,  iL  296 ; 
English  law  of,  iL  297. 

Duelling,  a  presumptuous  offence,  ii.  300 ;  weakness, 
and  conscience  of  small  value,  ii.  302 ;  a  breaking 
of  the  law,  ii.  802. 

Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  ii.  65. 

Dust,  how  it  helpeth  the  growth  of  plants,  iL  88. 

Dutch,  the  perpetual  duellist  of  Spain,  ii.  213 ;  the  in- 
crease of  their  power  since  1588,  iL  213. 

Duty,  L  74 ;  of  a  king,  L  222. 

Earth,  difierences  between  sand  and,  ii.  7 ;  increase  of 
weight  in,  ii.  100;  mode  of  strengthenmg,  iL  464; 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  plants,  iL  85 ;  veins 
of  medicinal,  ii.  94 ;  the  cosmographers  who  first 
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diicovered  the  roundness  of  the  earth  cenrared  by 
the  church,  i.  97 ;  how  turned,  ii.  462 ;  whether  it 
is  perishable,  iL  581 ;  rotation  of,  an  extravagant 
notion,  iii.  626  ;  whether  the  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  526  ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528  ;  in- 
ward parts  of,  cannot  resemble  any  substance  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  iii.  528. 
Earthquakes  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  i.  60. 
Earths,  differences  of,  ii.  87. 
Ecbatana,  the  summer  parlour  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 

ii.  228. 
Ecclesiastical  reform,  ii.  421 ;  estate,  Lord  Coke  an 

enemy  to,  ii.  500. 
Echo,  concerning  the  nature  of,  ii.  30 ;  phenomenon 
of,  iii.  541  ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,  i.  292. 
Echoes,  different  sorts  o^  iL  40;  superreflection  of, 

ii.  107. 
Economy,  political,  it  112. 
Edgar,  King,  collected  the  laws,  ii.  231,  235. 
Edible,  flesh  not,  ii.  118. 
Edict  of  Julianua  against  Christians,  i.  176. 
Editor*8  notes,  i.  244. 

Education,  of  youth,  considerations  on,  i.  104;  essay 
on  custom  and,  i.  45 ;  is  custom  in  young  years, 
i.  46  ;  of  pticsts,  ii.  417 ;  for  preaching,  ii.  427 ;  ad- 
vantages of,  i.  167;  of  Alexander,  L  179. 
Edward   I.,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  us,  iL   169; 

crossed  the  pope*s  jurisdiction,  iL  390. 
Edward  n.,  cruel   conduct  to  him,  and  his  saying 

thereon  »L  114. 
Edward  III.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalities, 

iL245. 
Edward  IV.,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  i.  49. 
Egerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 

bribe,  iL  522. 
Egg,  white  of,  its  use,  iL  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL 

465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 
Eggs,  yolk  of,  very  nourishing,  iL  15 ;  their  clarifying 

quality,  iL  8. 
Egypt,  iu  excellent  situation,  iL  228 ;  the  most  ancient 
monarchy,  ii.  228 ;  two  mighty  returns  of  fortune 
therein,  ii.  228. 
Egyptians,  idols,  L  208,  212. 
Elenches,  i.  210. 
Elephants,  gestation  of,  ii.  102. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  L  179, 
283 ;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  princes,  i. 
166,  179 ;  beauty  of,  iL  449 ;  alters  the  religion,  ii. 
445;  ber  clemency,  iL  446 ;  her  learning,  ii.  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  iL  445 ;  her  beneficence,  iL  446 ;  ber  ex- 
penses, iL447 ;  her  piety,  L  398 ;  prayers  composed 
by,  L  398 ;  ber  fondness  for  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, L  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  L 
398 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  L  898 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  iL  447 ;  her  conduct  to  con- 
ipirators,  ii.  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  Of,  ii.  445 ;  re- 
|H>rt  of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against, 
iL  216;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  iL  246;  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,iL  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  and  respecting,  L  107, 108, 110,  111,  112, 120,123. 
EllesmereV,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touc^ng 
Lord  Coke,  iL  499 ;   objections  to  parts '  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  iL  505. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philo«>phy,  L  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  of  affectation  or  iifaitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  L  161 ;  of  accident,  iL  337;  discre- 
tion of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  i.  40. 
Ely,  case  of  the  isle  o^  ii.  528 ;  questions  and  an- 
•wen,  ii  629. 


Embalming,  among  Greeks,  ii.  104. 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  sutes,  iL  382. 

Emblem,  and  prenotion,  L  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  by  candlelight,  L  45. 

Embrj^o,  destruction  of,  ii.  53. 

Emission  of  spirits,  ii.  125. 

Empedocles,  his  delight  in  solitude,  L  34 ;  his  theoiy 

of  the  substance  of  the  moon,  iL  585. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 
Empirics,  why  sometimes  more  successful  than  pbysi« 

cians,  L  204. 
Empire,  essay  of,  L  26. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 

any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  236. 
Enclosure  of  common,  ii.  284. 
Endymion,  or  the  favourite,  L  294. 
England,  tracts  relating  to,  iL  222 ;  proposition  con- 
cerning amendment  of  laws  of,  ii.  229 ;  offer  of  di- 
gest of  lawi]  of,  iL  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  iL  212;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  L  38. 
England  and  Scotland,  union  of,  ii.  452,  454. 
Englefield,  his  cause,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  tho 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  touching  iL  524. 
English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  iL  230, 
235 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
iL  253. 
Enrolment,  injunctions  require,  ii.  484. 
Envy,  essay  of,  L  17 ;  the  canker  of  honour,  L  57 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  L  57 ;  accustom  men  to  in« 
dine  unto  those  that  are  least  in  their  way,  i.  73. 
Epaminondas,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164;  an 
swer  of  his  to  Pelopidas,  i.  1 19  ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedsmoniana  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
L  119. 
Ephemera,  ii.  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  i.  233 ;  reflections  of,  on  death 
L  182  ;  his  saying  what  was  the  worst  state  of  man 
L  76;  saying  of  his,  L  121. 
Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,  L  73. 
Epicurus,  a  poor  saying  of  his,  L  18 ;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  i.  7 1 ;  his  opinbn  of  the  gods,  L  91. 
Epidemical  diseases,  ii.  57. 
Epimenides,  his  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 
Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  ii.  59. 
Ericthoniua,  or  imposture,  i.  801. 
Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  treat  with  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  refug- 
ing in  his  dominions  conspiring  against  her  person, 
ii.215. 
Errors  in  church  controversy ,  ii.  414 ;  calendar  of 
popular,  L  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future,  L  433;  of  learned  men,  L  166.    See 
Learned  Men» 
Eryngium  roots,  their  use,  iL  467. 
Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  iL  276. 
Escurial,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  L  160. 
Espes,  Don  Guerres  of,  the  King  of  Spain's  ambaasA- 
dor  in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instrament 
•  in  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  iL  260. 
Essays,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  L2;  next  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  third  edition,  i.  3 ; 
dedication  of  the  third  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
Constable,  knight,  L  8;  next  edition,  1613,  L  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  L  4 ;  foreign  editions  o^  L  6 ; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  1. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  apology  for  the,  iL  333 ;  papers  relat 
ing  to  the,  iL  333 ;  highly  valued  by  Lord  Bacon, 
ii.  334 ;  his  liberality  to  Lord  Bacon,  iL  334 ;  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  firiend,  IL  834;  rain  foratold 
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in  joamey  to  Ireland,  ii  335 ;  terms  on  which  Ba- 
con accepts  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1800, 
ii.  334 ;  Mr.  Bacon  wishes  not  to  be  engaged  against, 
ii.  339 ;  queen's  conversation  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  ii.  340 ;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  iL  210 ; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  ii.  21 1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  ii.  342;  gave  queen  displeasure  by 
leaving  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  342 ;  matters 
laid  to  his  charge,  iL  343 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  346 ; 
declarations  of  treasons  of,  ii.  348 ;  queen's  favour- 
ite, ii.  348 ;  a  rebellious  spirit,  ii.  349 ;  rebellious 
plot  o^  iL  356 ;  makes  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  IL  354 ;  his  pretext  of  attempts 
on  his  life,  iL  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foresight 
in  his  enterprises,  ii.  358 ;  goes  forth  with  his  troop 
into  the  city,  ii.  358 ;  refreshes  himself  at  sheriff 
Smith's  house,  iL  358 ;  yields  up  his  sword  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  iL  359;  his  defence,  iL  360; 
manner  of  his  death,  iL  363 ;  private  execution  of, 
ii.  363 ;  abstract  of  his  confession,  under  his  own 
hand,  iL  374 ;  his  confession  to  three  ministers,  iL 
374. 

Kssex  House,  nobles  collect  at,iL  357;  riot  at,  iL  357. 

Kthelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
famine,  L  1 14. 

Ether,  three  regions  of— region  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  starry  heaven,  iL  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  that  it  is  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  532 ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  ii.  585. 

Eternity  of  the  sun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  its  surface,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  ii..  584. 

Eulogium  on  the  king,  ii.  266. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  ii.  33. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  115. 

Europe,  state  of,  i.  282,  388. 

Evacuation  of  the  spirits,  ii.  92. 

Evaporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  10. 

Evidence,  the  effect  of,  given  at  the  several  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davers,  iL 
359;  the  lantern  of  justice,  ii.  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  L  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degrees,  ii.  311. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  for 
holy  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  iL 
483,  484. 

Examples,  power  of,  iL  435 ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217 ;  of 
Sophisma,  L  217;  of  Redargutio,  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, L  162. 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314 ; 
kings,  Suarez's  doctrine  as  to  murdering,  iL  389, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bill  of,  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  ii. 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  ii.  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  plants,  &c,  iL  76. 

Excusations,  waste  of  time,  i.  32. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Exercise,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
1.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i. 
38 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intellectual  powers, 
L  106 ;  five  poinsof  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
iL46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  cases  of,  ii.  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  sounds,  iL  31. 

Exoisationof  fruits,  iL  117. 


Expense,  esiay  on,  L  35  ;  extraordinary,  to  be  limited 
by  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man  s  estate,  L  35 ; 
ought  to  be  but  half  his  receipts,  L  36;  a  man 
should  be  wary  in  beginning  a  charge  which  will 
continue,  but  in  matters  that  return  not  may  he 
magnificent,  L  36. 

Expenses  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natural  and, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iiL  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  universities,  i.  185;  not  to 
be  tried  in  states  without  urgent  necessity  or  evident 
utility,  L  182;  in  percoUtion,  iL  7;  about  weight 
in  air  and  water,  ii.  463;  on  glass,  iL  457;  for 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughts  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iL464. 

Exports,  impositions  on,  vL  45. 

Extracting  metals,  ii.  460. 

Exudation  of  plants,  ii.  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  after  having  been  knocked 
oift,  ii.  59. 

Eyes,  the  Medes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  comforts 
the,  ii.  132 ;  experiments  touching  the,  iL  1 19. 

Fabivs,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  ii.  487. 

Fable  of  Golden  Chain,  i.  195 ;  of  Cassandra,  L  287; 
of  lyphon,  L  287 ;  of  Cyclops,  or  terror,  L  288 ; 
of  Narcissus,  or  of  self-love,  i.  288 ;  of  Styx,  or 
leagues,  i.  289 ;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  i.  289  ;  of  Cu- 
pid and  Pan,  i.  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  L  292  ;  of 
Pan  and  Apollo,  i.  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Echo,  i.  292 ; 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292 ;  of  Meduss,  i.  292 ;  of 
the  Gree,  or  treasons,  L  293;  of  Endymion,  L 
294 ;  of  the  sister  of  the  Giants,  or  fame,  L  294 ; 
of  Actfion  and  Pentheos,  L  294 ;  of  Orpheus,  or 
philosophy,  L  295 ;  of  Caelum,  L  296 ;  of  Proteus, 
or  matter,  i.  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  Tithonus, 
i.  298 ;  of  Juno's  Suitor,  i.  298 ;  of  Cupid,  1.  298 ; 
of  Diomedes,  L  299  ;  of  Dedalus,  i.  300 ;  of  Eric- 
thonius,  L  301;  of  Deucalion,  L  301;  of  Nemesis, 
L  302 ;  of  Achelous,  i.  302 ;  of  Dionysius,  i.  803 ; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  L  303 ;  of  AtaUnta,  1.  304 ; 
of  a^Ila,  L  309 ;  of  Sphynx,  i.  309 ;  of  Proser- 
pina, L  310 ;  of  Theseus,  L  310,  311 ;  of  Metis,  L 
312 ;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fables,  L  272;  concerning  poesy,  i.  193;  respecting 
monarchy,  i.  193 ;  expounded  by  Machiavel,  i.  193 ; 
considered  by  Chrysippus,  i.  193;  of  the  Earth, 
mother  of  Fame,  L  193 ;  Bacon's  opinion  of,  i.  272. 

Fabridus,  his  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  re- 
volt, L  119. 

Faces  but  pictures  where  there  is  no  love,  L  34. 

Fascination,  the  art  of  imagination,  i.  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  i.  55 ;  subdivided  when  the  oppo- 
site faction  is  extinguished,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  ii.  407. 

Fallacies  of  man's  mind,  L  21 1. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge, 
L 175. 

Falsehood,  a  disease  of  learning,  L  171. 

Fame  like  a  river,  L  56 ;  flows  from  servants,  i.  57 ; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  i.  58 ;  fragment  of  essay 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,  i.  62 ;  its  force, 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and  not  causa 
constituens  of  virtue,  L  73;  like  antiquity,  head 
muffled,  i.  189. 

Fantastical  learning,  L  1 69. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  ii.  14  ;  diffused  in 
flesh,  ii.  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  176; 
power  over  children,  iL  169;  suspicion  of  their 
children  unfortunate,  i.  27. 
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Faculties  of  man,  i.  56. 

Favoarites,  the  best  remedy  against  ambitious  men,L 
44 ;  of  kings  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  i.  294. 

Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  i.  182 ;  cause  of 
the  effect  of,  ii.  14 ;  its  use,  L  68 ;  the  civilian*s  de- 
finition of  a  legal  fear,  iL  203 ;  instances  of  wars 
oo  account  of  the  fear  of  the  growing  greatneaa  of 
nations,  ii.  209. 

Fears.  Virgirs  opinion  of  the  causes  and  conquests  of 
all  fears,  I  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  iL  22 ; 
colours  of,  Ari8totle*s  opinion  on  the,  iL  7;  what 
causes  in  birds,  ii.  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  iL  116. 

Features,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Fees,  reformation  of,  ii.  275 ;  exacted  put  down,  iL 
276 ;  of  lawyers,  iL  474. 

Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  L  46. 

Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Baoon,  L  284. 

Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  iL  463. 

Felony,  cabes  of,  iL  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,  iL  164;  ditto  of  felonia  de  ae,  iL  164. 

Female  and  male,  difierences  between,  ii.  117. 

Feodaries,  vexations  of  people  by,  iL  275. 

Ferrera,  Stcphano  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  218 ;  Louis  Tinoco  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  reward  lo  be  given  to  Lopez 
to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  218;  Lopez  comma- 
nicates  with  him,  signs  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentea,  writes  several  other  letters,  IL  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  have  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  iL  2 19 ; 
committed  to  prison,  ii.  219;  his  note  to  Lopez  in- 
tercepted, iL  220 ;  his  confession,  iL  220 ;  confironts 
Lopez,  ii.  220. 

Ferrers,  Lord,  his  attainder,  L  818. 

Foetus,  nourishment  of,  iL  22. 

Fiat,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to  him,  with  copy 
of  essays,  edit  1625,  L  5,  n. 

Figs  impoisoned  on  the  tree  by  Livia,  ii.  322. 

Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  plants, 
ii.  78. 

Filum  labyrinthL  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  L  8  ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organom, 
L96. 

Filura  medicinale,  experiment  touching,  iL  17. 

Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  oonsideratioos 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  iL  460. 

Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
to  Pronoetheus,  L  306 ;  dififorent  heats  o(  iL  00 ;  and 
time,  difiering  operation  of,  iL  45. 

Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414b 

Fires,  subterrany,  ii.  54. 

Firmament,  theory  of,  L  416. 

Fish,  pulp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120 ;  the  cold  nature  of,  iL 
li)2 ;  from  the  sea  put  into  freah  waters,  iL  94. 

Fitzherbert*s  Natura  Breviom,  a  book  of  good  worth, 
but  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 

Fitz  Monrice,  an  Iriah  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Ireland 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1579,  iL  260. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the^  iL  108 ;  tad 
volatility  of  metsils,  iL  461, 462. 

Flame,  rise  of  water  by  means  of,  ii.  122 ;  touching  the 
continuance  of,  iL  55 ;  eomauxture  of  with  air,  iL 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  of;  iL  12 ;  loroe  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  ii.  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  diffar- 
enoe  between  tenestrial  and  celestial,  iL  569;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  aetimated  by  probubfe 
coniactun^  iL  570. 


Flanunock,  Thomas,  excites  an  insurrection  in  Coin- 
wall,  i.  860 ;  defeated  and  executed,  L  363. 

Flattery  of  great  men  by  philosophers,  L  169;  none 
like  a  man's  self,  L  35,  56. 

Flatterens  description  o^  L  56 ;  the  greatest  enemies 
of  kings,  L  63. 

Fleas,  how  destroyed,  iL  92. 

Flemings,  commercial  treaty  with,  i.  860. 

Flesh,  venomous  quality  of  man's,  iL  10 ;  fat  diffused 
in,  ii.  89;  edible  and  not  edible,  iL  118. 

Fliea  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Fbwers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  51 ;  account  of  them, 
L51. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  ^sop's  fable  of  the,  ii.  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL  122;  of  unequal  bodies  in  the 
air,  ii.  107. 

Fluxes  stayed  by  astringents,  iL  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  from 
Buckingham  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  iL  524. 

Foliatanes,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  ii.  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  ii.  469. 

Food,  experiments  touching  the  most  nourishing  meats 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcing  plants,  mode  of,  ii.  464. 

Foreign  merchandise,  ii.  385. 

Foreign  states,  embassies  to,  ii.  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  of,  iL  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  388. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  in,  ii.  485. 

Formalists,  their  shifts  to  make  superficea  seem  bulk, 
L33. 

Formation  of  features  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Forms  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  i.  197 ;  of  induc- 
tion in  logic  de&ctive,  i.  208. 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14. 

Fortune,  faber  quisque  fortuns  su»,  censure  of  that 
8a3ring,  L  104;  rising  in,  seUom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104 ;  essay  on»  L  46 ;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
ties, to  have  but  little  of  the  fool  and  not  top  much 
of  the  honest,  L  40 ;  fortune  to  be  honoured,  L  46 ; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  of  majority,  ii.  489. 

Founders  of  states,  first  in  honour,  L  58. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  VIl.  L  29 ;  inferior,  L  54 ;  a 
sure  firiend  better  help  than  a  man's  own  wit,  L  75 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  319. 

Fragile  and  tough  bodies,  iL  114. 

France,  state  of,  under  Charles  VIII.,  L  326 ;  divisions 
of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  lie,  iL  298 ;  used  to  walk 
disguised,  L  112. 

Freedoms,  several,  an  internal  point  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  146;  consideratioua  touching  them, 
iL148. 

French  wiser  than  they  seem,  L  33 ;  their  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soMiers,  L  37;  disoaae,  origin  d,  iL 
107;  lawofduels,ii.  297. 

Friar  Bacon's  head,  ii.  838. 

Friars,  obaenratioa  ef  Machiavel  on  the  poverty  U, 
L  166. 

Friend,  how  valued  by  honest  nunda,  iL  383 ;  danger 
of  a  fidse,  iL  876;  all  great  men  want  a  true, 
iL466. 

Friends,  Cosmus's  sajring  of  perfidious  friends,  L  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  L  88;  without  friends  the  world 
is  a  wilderness,  L  83 ;  principal  firuit  of,  the  dischftrgA 
of  the  heart,  L  88 ;  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  L  33;  communication  to  a  friend 
itdooUaejojs  and  halves  griefbiL  84;  hMlthfiillhr 
3  a9 
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the  understandings,  L  34 ;  a  friend**  liberty  the  best 
remedy  against  flattery,  i.  85 ;  the  last  fmit  of,  is  aid, 
i.  85 ;  many  things  which  a  man  cannot  do  himself 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  I  85 ;  Esny  on  Followers 
and  Friends,  i.  63  ;  little  friendship  in  the  world, 
and  that  between  superior  and  inferior,  L  54. 

Friendships,  bond  of  counsel  in,  i  168. 

Frosberg,  the  German,  h»  threats,  ii.  890. 

Fruits,  some,  sweet  before  ripe,  ii.  85 ;  and  plants, 
curiosities  about,  iu  70 ;  maturation  of,  it  48 ;  how 
to  keep,  ii.  83 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  experiment 
touching  compound,  ii.  66 ;  exosaation  of,  ii.  117; 
dulcoration  of,  iL  118;  operation  of  time  upon, 
ii.  119. 

Fruitful,  upon  making  Tinas  more,  ii.  13. 

Fruitfulncss  of  soil,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
u.  222. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiment  touching,  iL  105 ;  that  con- 
sumeth  little,  iu  104. 

Fuentes,  Count  de,  Andrada  sent  over  to  him,  by 
Lopez,  about  a  reward  for  poisoning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, iL  218 ;  sends  for  Tinoco,  to  confer  with  An- 
drada, and  to  pass  to  Lopex  and  to  Forera,  iL  218. 

Fnlgentio,  Father,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  with  some 
account  of  his  writings,  i.  5. 

Furnace,  wind,  to  separate  the  metal,  iL  460. 

Gabato,  Sebastian,  his  voyage  to  America,  L  368. 
Galba,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  TacitU8*s  saying  of  him,  L  20 ; 

undid  himself  by  s  speech,  L  21. 
Galen,  i.  198 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  57. 
Galletyle,  iL  457. 
Games,  Olympian,  L  205 ;  of  recreation,  L  205 ;  of 

Prometheus,  L  808. 
Gardens,  when  profitable,  ii.  384 ;  essay  on,  L  51 ;  the 

purest  of  pleasures,  L  51 ;  plan  of  for  all  months,  i. 

51 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acres,  L  51 ; 

apt  division  for  them,  i.  51. 
Gardiner's,  Bishop,  saying  that  he  would  be  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  after  bis  death,  iL  230 ;  saying 

of  tlie  Protestants,  L  108. 
Gardiner,  Sir  Robert,  praise  of,  iL  477. 
(fsdic,  preparation  of,  ii.  466. 
(rarrisons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  suggestions  as  to 

the  removal  of,  ii.  143. 
(taunt,  retreat  of,  iL  208.    ^ 
(rellius.  A.,  bis  saying  of  those  who  are  constantly 

making  distinctions,  L  33. 
(jreneralities,  empty  and  barren,  i.  215. 
(veneration  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb,  iL  101. 
(jreneration  by  copulation,  iL  123. 
Generations,  history  of,  or  nature  at  large,  five  divisiona 

of,  ii.  574. 
Germination,  experiments  touching  the  acceleration  of, 

ii.  60 ;  retardation  of,  iL  61. 
(jrermany,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

ii.  248. 
(rhent,  ii.  451. 
Giddiness,  causes  of,  ii.  99. 
(vilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  316. 
(Gilbert,  his  theory  of  a  "  vacuum  coacervatum,**  L  417. 
Gilbertus,  his   theory  that  stars  are  solid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  iL  578 ; 

his  observationa  that  heavy  bodies  carried  a  distance 

from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  586. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  iL  127;  ex- 
periments on,  ii.  457;  materiate  of,  iL  104;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii.  105 ;  as  to  metaU  incorporating 

with,  iL  459. 
Glasses,  musical,  iL  8,  83 ;  for  boxning  powder,  iL  27. 


Globe,  intellectual  description  of,  ii.  578. 

Globea,  appearance  of,  at  a  distance,  iL  121. 

Glorious  men,  their  character,  i.  57. 

Glory,  essay  on  vain,  L  57  ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  L  73. 

Glowworm,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  95. 

God,  the  sparkle  of  our  creation  light,  whereby  men 
acknowledge  a  Deity  atill  buma  within  atheists,  L 
70 ;  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  the  creatures,  L  71 ;  u  only  selAiike,  L  82;  all 
knowledge,  especially  natural  philosophy,  tends  to 
magnify  his  glory,  L  98. 

Qodfny'a  case,  iL  528,  530. 

Crold,  making  of,  iL  457 ;  most  flexible  and  tensible, 
heaviest  and  closest  of  metals,  iL  50 ;  experiment  on 
making  of.  iL  49 ;  will  incorporate  with  silver  and 
other  metals,  iL  459 ;  the  nature  of,  iL  50 ;  will  not 
incorporate  with  iron,  iL  459 ;  melt^  easily,  ii.  108. 

Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price  of,  iL  282. 

Good,  active,  L  221 ;  passive,  i.  221. 

Good,  colours  of  good  and  evil,  L  72. 

Goodness  and  goodness  of  nature,  easay  of,  L  21. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  266. 

Goose's  liver  a  delicacy  among  the  Romans,  ii.  14. 

Gorge,  Sir  Ferdinando,  confession  o(  ii.  867 ; 
confession  of,  ii.  367. 

Gorgona,  L  293. 

Government  of  bishops,  iL  423. 

Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  ii.  423. 

Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to  keep  sobjeeti  in 
good  heart,  and  not  as  servile  vassals,  a  point  of  true 
greatness  in  the  state,  ii.  228. 

Government  of  the  church;  L  243. 

Government,  i.  228,  238 ;  where  deficient,  i.  238 ;  its 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure, 
t.  22 ;  nourish  virtues  grown,  but  do  not  much  moid 
the  seed,  L  46;  obserrations  on,  iL  443;  by  tho 
weak  unnatural,  iL  443;  6f  Turks,  ii.  438  ;  <^  wo- 
men, ii.  443. 

Governments  have  excelled  under  learned  governors, 
L  165;  the  best  like  the  best  crystals,  iL  476. 

Governors,  advantage  of  learned,  L  177 ;  dignity  of 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,  L  182. 

Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  breakfast  a  preservative 
against,  ii.  466 ;  cure  for  the,  iL  17. 

Gradations,  fine,  alternate  into  distinct  transists  by  na- 
ture, ii.  579 ;  Sun  mascule  in  a  germ  of  starry 
matter,  iL  579 ;  Jupiter,  satellites  of,  iL  579. 

Grecia,  the  best  princes  of  were  the  most  learned,  L 
162. 

Grafting  vines  upon  vines,  iL  88. 

Grafting  plants,  ii.  62,  64. 

Grafting  trees,  iL  464. 

Grains  of  youth,  ii.  466. 

Grammar,  its  uses,  L  213. 

Grants  against  law,  ii.  478. 

Grants,  staying  of  at  the  great  seal,  iL  473. 

Granson,  battle  of,  iL  157,  226. 

Grapes,  how  to  keep,  iL  86. 

Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  at,  ii.  209. 

Gravity,  experiment  touching,  iL  12 ;  history  of  the 
expansion  and  conjunction  of  in  the  same  body,  iL 
565. 

Gray,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  ii.  206  ; 
takes  Fort  del  Or,  ii.  207. 

Gren  treasons,  L  293. 

Greame,  Sir  Richard,  his  comet  the  only  Englishmai. 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  ii.  212. 

Great  Instauration  of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  329. 

Greatness,  of  a  state  requires  a  fit  situation,  iL  222, 
228 ;  consists  in  population  and  breed  of  men,  ii. 
222 ;  in  the  valour  of  the  people,  iL  222 ;  that  every 
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common  fubject  be  fit  to  make  a  soldier,  iL  323 ; 
in  government,  to  keep  snbjects  in  good  heart,  and 
not  as  servile  vassals,  iu  223;  in  the  commandment 
of  the  sea,  ii.  223. 

Greatness  of  Britain,  discourse  on,  iL  222 ;  in  measur- 
ing greatness  too  much  ascribed  to  largeness  of 
territory,  ii.  222;  to  riches,  iL  222;  to  soil  and 
commodities,  iL  222;  to  strength  of  towns,  ii. 
222. 

Great  Britain,  history  of,  L  386. 

Grease,  to  take  out  spots  of,  iL  22. 

Greek  philosophers,  excellences  and  defects  of,  i.  299 ; 
their  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  L  426. 

Greek  philosophy,  i.  299. 

Greenvil,  Sir  Richard,  his  memorable  defence  of  the 
Revenge,  iL  210. 

Gregory  I.,  Pope,  censured  for  obliterating  the  memory 
of  the  heathen,  i.  176. 

Grecian  idols,  L  207. 

Grecians,  their  and  the  alchymists*  philosophy  all  that 
is  received,  i.  79 ;  what  they  knew,  L  80 ;  ihe  Egyp- 
tians' remark  on  them,  L  120. 

Grenada,  conquest  of,  i.  344. 

Grevil,  Sir  Fulk,  saving  of  his,  L  1 18,  12a 

Grief,  cause  and  efiect  of,  ii.  96. 

Grievances,  mode  of  complaint  of,  ii.  286. 

Ground,  composts  and  helps  of,  ii.  79. 

Growth  and  stature,  acceleration  of,  ii.  63. 

Groyne,  the  Spanish  Armada  sets  forth  out  of  it  and 
driven  back,  ii.  209. 

Guicciardine,  Francis,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  iL 
257 ;  opinion  of  the  grand&ther  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
iL  257. 

Guinea-pepper,  causes  sneezing,  ii.  127. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  saying  concerning,  ii.  334;  Duke  of, 
ii.448. 

Guise,  that  family  the  authors  of  the  troubles  in  France 
and  Scotland,  ii.  257 ;  their  actbns,  iL  257. 

Gum  of  trees  is  the  juice  straining  through,  iL  7. 

Gum  tragacanth,  dissolution  of,  ii.'  465. 

Gums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  ii.  8. 

Gunpowder,  force  of,  to  what  ascribed,  iL  1 1 ;  effects 
produced  by  the  invention  of,  ii.  431. 

Hacrbt,  a  fanatic  iL  260 ;  saying  of  a  woman  m  he 

paraed  to  execution,  iL  250. 
Hacket,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  translators  of  the  Essays, 

L6. 
Hair  on  beasts,  what  causes,  iL  7. 
Hairs,  producing  of,  of  divers  colours,  ii.  22 ;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  116. 
Hannib«rs  fear  of  Fabios  and  Mareellot,  L  112;  a 

remark  of  his  upon  Fabius,  L  119. 
Hanno*s  answer  to  the  Roman  senators,  i.  119. 
Hansbye's  cause,  bribe  accepted  in,  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, iL  623. 
Harmony,  what  constitutes,  ii.  26;  when  sweetest  and 

best,  ii.  38 ;  and  empire,  energies  of,  borne  by  Pan, 

L291. 
Hartshorn,  good  for  agues  and  infections,  iL  91. 
Hasty  selling  as  disadvantageable  as  interest,  L  86. 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  witty  saying  of  his,  L  1 12. 
Hawkins.  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 

to  the  West  Indies  unfortunate,  iL  212 ;  their  deat^ 

iL212. 
Hayward*8,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

Un  Bacon's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  thereon,  L 

111. 

ealth,  of  body,  L  202;  chambers  of,  L  267;  new 

advices  upon,  iL  468 ;  essay  on  the  regimen  of,  L 

89;  t  pcwapl for  long  laftmg,  L  89. 


'  Healing  of  wounds,  experiment  on,  ii.  89. 

Hearing,  displeasure  of,  iL  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
o^  iL  44;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  ii.  483 ; 
precedence  given  to  lawyers  by  descent,  iL  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  ii.  59 ;  efiect  of  on  liquors, 
iL  47;  the  sun  causeth  his  most  vehement  heats 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  ii.  139 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  iL  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
iL  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  23; 
against  the  waste  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  tine, 
like  operations  ot,  iL  46 ;  tible  of  degrees  or  com- 
parative instances  of  heat,  iiL  379. 

Heats,  great  and  early  ones,  danger  of,  ii.  109 ;  several 
working  the  same  effect,  ii.  1 18. 

Heathens  mistaken  in  supposing  the  world  an  image 
of  God,  L  194. 

Heavenly  bodies,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  them. 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  421 ;  history  of, 
should  only  embrace  phenomena  and  not  dogmas, 
iL  674;  detailed  statement  of,  ii.  676;  when  the 
substance  is  different  from  that  of  this  lower  orb, 
iL  680;  change  in,  ii.  681 ;  some  instances  of,  iL 
582 ;  not  to  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  errors,  iL 
683 ;  motion  of,  not  evidence  of  their  eternity,  iL 
583  ;  may  act  on  one  another,  ii.  683 ;  that  straggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theory  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  heat,  ii.  684. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  of,  without  noise,  iL  26 ;  sur- 
prising changes  and  anomalies  take  place  therein, 
apparent  from  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  ii.  682 

Heavy  and  light,  history  of,  iiL  465. 

Hebrew  mysteries,  origin  of  the  fable  of  Pan,  L  290. 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  iL  35 ;  com 
monwealth,  justice  in  the  gate  of  the,  ii.  508. 

Hector,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  dames,  L  78. 

Helps  for  intellectual  powers,  published  by  Rawley,  in 
his  Resuscitatlo,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  small  band  to  knit  their  confedera- 
cies the  faster,  ii.  141. 

Helwissa,  confession  of^  ii.  317. 

Hemlock,  taking  off  the  form  of  execution  of  cajHtal 
offenders  in  Athens,  ii.  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  iL  384 ;  prophecy  on, 
with  respect  to  England,  i.  43. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  death  of,  by  murder,  iL  890. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  iL  390. 

Henry  V.,  his  success  wonderful,  but  wanted  con- 
tinuance, iL  245. 

Henry  VL,  his  prophecy  of  Heniy  YIL,  L  43. 

Henry  VII.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  laws,  iL  236 ;  history  of,  by  Bacon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  L  274 ;  depre«ed  hb  nobili- 
ty, L  28 ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  i.  29 ;  his  device  re- 
specting farms,  i.  37 ;  was  m  suspicious,  but  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  claims  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  L 
316 ;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  314 ;  diflUculties  of 
his  title,  L  316 ;  entry  into  London,  L  316 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holds  hb  first  Pariiament,  L  317; 
attainder  of  hb  enemies,  L  318;  hb  marriage,  L 
319 ;  conspiracy  of  Simoell,  L  320 ;  defeats  the  rebels 
at  Newark,  L  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crowned, 
L  326 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  i.  335 ;  hb  iniquitous 
mode  of  extorting  money,  L  374;  hb  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  L  380 ;  decline 
of  hb  health,  i.  380 ;  hb  death,  at  Richmond,  i. 
381 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  hb  love  of  peace,  hb 
sajring  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIII.  authorized  by  Pariiament  to  name  eom 
roifsionerd  to  purge  the  canon  law,  iL  231,  235, 
hb  accession,  L  886 ;  character  o(  L  386. 
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Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  284 ;  praised  by  Bacon,  i. 
404;  his  death,  i.  404 ;  his  character,  i.  404. 

Heraclides,  his  opinion  of  the  aniverse,  iL  576. 

Heraclitos,  his  saying,  i.  35, 122 ;  his  censure  of  men's 
conceits,  i.  173 ;  the  two  opinions  of  a  book  of  his 
not  now  extant,  iL  138 ;  his  theory  discussed,  L  439. 

Herliert,  Mr.  Secretary,  sent  to  Bsscx  House,  with 
message  from  the  queen,  iL  356. 

Herbert,  dedication  to,  iL  431. 

Herbs,  some  soils  put  forth  odorate,  iu  128 ;  and  trees, 
experiment  touching  the  lasting  o^  ii.  78 ;  on  making 
them  raedicinable,  iL  69. 

Heroditary  succession,  iL  424. 

Heresy,  oficnce  of,  iL  165 ;  of  Adamites,  ii.  443. 

Heresies,  meditations  on,  L  71;  and  schisms,  the 
greatest  scandals,  L  12. 

Heretic,  converted  by  the  king,  L  372;  Vorstius,  a 
celebrated,  iL  306. 

Heretics,  by  their  morality  insinuate  against  €rod,  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  £ibuloas  philosophy  springs 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  L  195. 

Herillus's  opinion  revived  by  the  Anabaptists,  i.  220. 

Hermaphrodites,  iL  82. 

Hero,  explanation  of  an  altar  described  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethrington,  David,  declaration  of,  iL  366. 

Hialas,  Peter,  brings  proposals  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princess  of  Spain,  L  364 ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  L  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  gestures,  L212. 

Hippias's  dispute  with  Socrates  on  his  sordid  instances, 
L  188. 

Hippocras,  how  clarified,  ii.  8. 

Hippocrates  narrated  special  cases  of  his  patients,  L 
203 ;  rule  for  dress  in  summer  and  winter,  iL  16. 

History,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,  L  386 ; 
of  BriUin,  L  280 ;  of  Henry  VII.,  L  314 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  of.  L  277;  appendices  of,  L  192;  of  the 
church  militant,  i.  192;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea- 
tures, perfection  of,  L  187  ;  marvels,  deficiency  of,  L 
187;  uses  of,  L  188;  arts,  is  deficient,  L  188;  cre- 
dulity of,  ecclesiastical  history  an  example  of,  L  171 ; 
deficiencies  of,  L  189;  ecclesiastical,  L  191 ;  eccle- 
siastical mixed  with  fkble,  L  171 ;  just  and  perfect, 
i.  189;  literary,  deficiency  of^  L  187;  uses  o^  iL 
187 ;  natural,  and  division  of,  L  187 ;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  i.  188 ;  of  mechanics 
assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188 ;  natural,  instances 
of  fiibulous  matter  in,  i.  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  iL  558  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,  i^  19 1 ;  to 
be  done  with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  L  192 ;  relates  to  the  memory,  L  187 ;  diflerent 
kinds  of,  natural,  civil,  ecdesiastioil,  and  literary,  i. 
187;  varietiea  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgments, 
&c,  i.  1 92 ;  answering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrations,  L  189;  called  chro- 
nicles, L  189. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  L  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  ii.  383. 

Holies,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  iL  307. 

Holy  orders,  examination  for,  iL  427. 

Holy  war,  iL  435;  advertisement  touching,  iL  436; 
extent  of,  iL  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  admiration  of,  L  179. 

Hoteer's  verses,  prosperous  men's  fortunes  compared 
to,L  197,226. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  iL  297;  Roman  law  of,  iL297. 

Homonymis,  cases  of  iteration  to  be  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  ii.  232. 

Honest  mind,  value  set  on  a  friend  byMD,iL  333. 


Honey,  experiment  touching,  iL  116. 

Honour,  true,  of  a  strong  composition,  iL  302 ;  the 
king  is  the  fountain  of,  iL  297 :  its  three  things.  L 
44 ;  and  reputation  of,  essay  on,  L  57 ;  the  king  is 
the  fountain  of,  L  63 ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  L  73 ;  the 
saying  of  Consalvo  as  to,  iL  299. 

Honours  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  men  in  civil  merit, 
L  177. 

Honours  among  the  Romans,  human,  heroical,  and 
divine,  L  177. 

Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  L  180;  meditations  on 
earthly,  L  68. 

Horns,  the  renewing  of^iL  101. 

Horses'  teeth,  iL  101. 

Hospital,  divers  have  hot  the  name,  and  are  only 
wealthy  benefices  in  respect  of  the  mastership,  ii. 
239 ;  a  number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endow- 
ments, more  relief  to  the  poor  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatness,  iL  240 ;  houses  of  relief  and 
correction  commended,  as  mixed  hospitals,  where  the 
impotent  is  relieved  and  the  sturdy  buckled  to  work, 
ii.  241. 

House  of  Commons,  power  of,  ii.  380, 

House  of  Peers,  the  power  of,  iL  380. 

Houses,  use  is  preferable  to  uoiformity,  L  49 ;  ill  air, 
ways,  markets,  and  neighbours  make  an  ill  seat,  L  49. 

Houses  of  husbandly,  law  respecting,  i.  349. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  conversation  with  the  king^ 
L  123. 

Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  L  199. 

Humanity,  (see  human  philosophy,)  L  201. 

Human  knowledge  concerns  the  mind,  L  205. 

Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 

Human  philosophy,  i.  201;  division  of,  L  201  ;  man 
as  an  individual,  L  201 ;  as  a  member  of  sode^, 
L  201. 

Humiliation,  Christian's  duty,  ii.  4SS;  necessity  of 
man's  feeling,  iL  486. 

Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 

Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 

Hurts,  judgment  of  the  cure  o^  iL  379. 

Hutton,  Justice,  speech  to,  on  his  being  made  justice 
of  common  pleas,  iL  478. 

Hylas,  story  of,  iL  31. 

Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  for  hiding  itself 
L76. 

Hypocrites,  meditations  on,  L  69 ;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  heretics,  L  69 ;  Dr.  Laud's  saying 
of  them,  i.  122. 

IcARUs*8  wings,  comparison  drawn,  iL  335. 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  ii.  10. 

Idolatiy,  degrees  of;  ii.  438. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptians,  L  207 ;  Grecians,  L  207 ;  of 
the  mind,  make  men  churlish,  L  166. 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour's  first  show  of  power  to  subdue, 
L  176;  makes  men  churlish  and  mutinous,  L  166; 
inconvenience  of,  L  182 ;  and  prejudice,  iL  415. 

niustiation,  love  of,  i.  279. 

Images  are  said  to  fix  the  cogitations,  L  206. 

Imaginary  sciences,  L  199. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained,  L  131 ;  cnres  af- 
fected by  the,  iL  136 ;  force  o^  iL  124;  force  of  imi- 
tating that  of  the  sense,  ii.  107 ;  efibct  of  on  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129;  poesy  relates  to 
the,  ].  187 ;  &ble  of  Ixion  as  to,  L  165 ;  confederacy 
of  science  with  the,  L  172 ;  fascination  the  art  of, 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify  the,  L  206 ;  com- 
mandment of  reason  over  the,  L  206 ;  power  of  on 
the  body,  L  202. 

Immateriate  viitoes,  emiaiion  of  from  U^  minds  of 
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men,  ii.  129 ;  touching  the  transmiBnon  and  influx 
of,  a.  124. 

Impeachment  must  be  by  oath,  H  289. 

Impoiaoning  by  odours,  ii.  127. 

Impoisonment,  offence  o^  ii.  308. 

Importation  of  foreign  commodities,  advice  upon,  ii.  386. 

Imports,  impositions  on,  iL  278. 

Impositions  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer- 
chandises, argument  concerning,  ii.  278 ;  intermis- 
sion of,  from  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  281. 

Impostors,  meditations  on,  i«  70 ;  its  several  kinds  of 
imposture,  i.  70. 

Imposture  and  credulity,  concurrence  between,  i.  171. 

Impression,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  202. 

Imprisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  discharged  when, 
ii.  484 ;  for  contempts,  li.  480. 

Improper  conduct  of  dergy,  ii.  414. 

Impropriations,  ii.  429. 

Impulsion,  experiments  touching,  ii.  103. 

Inanimate  bodies,  sounds  in,  ii.  35. 

Incension,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  ii.  268. 

Inclination,  men's  thoughts  accord  with,  i.  46. 

Incorporation  of  metals,  uses  of,  ii.  456. 

Incurable,  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whether  his 
patient  be  incurable,  ii.  17. 

Induction  by  nature,  better  than  as  described  in  logic, 
i.  208 ;  of  logicians,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Indian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  iL  387. 

Indian  maize,  its  spirit  of  nourishment,  iL  15 ;  its  use, 
ii.  467. 

Indians,  their  self-sacrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 

Indies,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  accession  to  such 
as  are  masters  by  sea,  ii.  201,  214. 

Induction,  what  form  of,  should  he  introduced,  i.  434. 

Induration  of  bodies,  ii.  20 ;  by  assimilation,  iL  21 ; 
by  sympathy,  iL  116;  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Infections,  transmission  of,  ii.  125. 

Infectious  diseases,  experiment  on,  iL  46. 

Infusions,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  air,  iL  9. 

Influxion,  divine,  L  206. 

Informers,  abuses  of  common,  ii.  236 ;  recommendation 
to  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  iL  236. 

Injunction,  for  staying  suits  at  common  law,  ii.  461 ; 
upon  defendant's  confession,  iL  472. 

Injunctions,  as  to  granting,  ii.  472 ;  as  to  making,  iL 
474  ;  to  be  enrolled,  ii.  484 ;  against  waste,  ii.  481 ; 
for  possession,  ii.  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petition,  iL  480 ;  for  stay  of  suits,  iL  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  of  suit,  ii.  480. 

Ink,  cuttle,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100. 

Innovations  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  uaod  of, 
iL  378 ;  in  the  laws,  ii.  513;  essay  of,  L  32. 

Inquisition,  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the  truth 
of  God,  ii.  248 ;  concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438. 

Insects,  experiments  touching  the,  ii.  100. 

Inspissation  of  the  air,  effect  of,  iL  127. 

Instauration,  the  great,  iiL  329 ;  notice  of,  L  276. 

Instinct  of  bees  and  ants,  iL  93. 

Integrity  of  learned  men,  L  168. 

Intellect,  scaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 

Intellectualists,  censure  of  their  errors,  i.  173. 

Intellectual  powers,  discourse  concerning  helps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them 
than  the  will  or  body,  L  106 ;  exercise  the  prevail- 
ing help,  L  106. 

Interlocutory,  orders  as  to,  ii.  472. 

Interpretation  of  scripture,  L  241 ;  of  nature,  L  422. 

Interpreter,  qualities  of  the,  iL  643 ;  duties  of  the, 
ii.  544. 

Interrogatories,  whe    allowed,  iL488. 

Invasive  war,  iL  284. 
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Inventions,  sometimes  the  cause  of  riches,  i.  42 ;  in- 
ventory of,  now  in  use,  L  88 ;  the  race  of,  hindered 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge,  i.  97 ; 
by  chance,  represented  by  hunting  Geres,  L  292 ; 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422; 
modes  of,  in  use,  reviewed,  i.  429 ;  eflects  produced 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  i.  207 ;  arts  and  sciences  defi- 
cient, i.  207;  want  of,  in  professors,  L  174. 

Invention  and  discovery,  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
progress,  i.  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  i.  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  chance,  L  432 ;  from  transferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  L  433 ;  from 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philosophical  means 
of  arts  and  sciences,  L  433  ;  from  the  errors  of  times 
past,  i.  433 ;  means  of  performance,  general  maxims 
concerning,  i.  433. 

Invention  and  memory,  divorce  between,  i.  186. 

Inventors  of  arts  were,  by  the  ancients,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  i.  177. 

Inventors  consecrated  by  the  ancients,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  bis,  L  115;  his  opinions  of,  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacediemonian  war,  ii. 
204,  250. 

Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  i.  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spanianls,  ii.  206 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  ii.  207;  reduction 
to  civility  by  King  James,  iL  285 ;  civilization  of,  ii. 
477 ;  against  the  new  boroughs  in,  ii.  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  religious  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 
governing,  ii.  477;  its  savage  state,  iL  452;  letters 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  con- 
siderations touching  the  plantation  in,  ii.  183 ;  the 
queen*8  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil 
after  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ireland,  bvit- 
ing  him  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom to  civility,  iL  187 ;  the  roots  of  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commands  gold,  ancient 
wise  men's  saying,  ii.  285 ;  a  brave  commodity  in 
new  plantations,  L  4 1 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Iron  and  flint,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Irresolution,  examples  against,  L  1G5. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  iL  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  saying  about  good  forms,  L  56. 

Isburgfa,  Charles  Y.  forced  from,  ii.  200,  213. 

Italy,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  state  of 
the  question,  L  32. 

Ixion,  &ble  of,  as  to  imaginativeness,  L  165 ;  fable  cf, 
a  figure  of  fkbulous  learning,  L  199. 

Jails,  infectious  smell  of,  iL  126. 

James,  Saint,  his  saying,  i.  35. 

James,  King,  advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  go  fhmi 
London,  L  124;  anecdotes  of,  L  124. 

James  I.  and  Edward  IIL,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  saying  of  his,  L  115;  bis  in- 
tended expedition  into  Persia  put  a  stop  to  by  hia 
death,  ii.  223. 

Jaundice,  medicines  for  the,  iL  136. 

Jesting,  when  disgraceful,  iL  486. 

Jests,  certain  things  ought  to  be  privileged  from  L  40. 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactors,  iL  254. 

Jesuits,  their  precepU  and  use,  i.  30 ;  praised  for  awak- 
ing human  learning,  i.  98 ;  Charles's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  toward  them,  L  1 12  ;  princi^e  of  pi 
niahment  of,  iL  291. 
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Jewel,  Blihop  of  Salisbury,  hii  last  words,  ii.  265 ;  the 
construction  of  them  by  the  Catholics,  iu  365. 

J  )b,  the  book  of,  pregnant  with  natural  philosophy,  L 
175 ;  full  of  natural  philosophy,  L  98. 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Latin  translaton  of  the 
essays,  L  5. 

Jones,  Sir  William*  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  iL  270. 

Journals  and  annals  commended  by  Tacitus,  i  190. 

Jovinianos,  how  death  of  caused,  iL  127. 

Joy,  effects  of,  ii.  96. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  iL  135. 

Judah  and  Issachar's  blessing  wiU  never  meet,  L  37. 

Judge,  grants  of,  iL  413 ;  a  popular  one  a  deformed 
thing,  iL  475. 

Judges  fiUI  upon  their  knees  to  the  king,  iL  495 ;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  iL  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  what  they  are  to  study,  iL  478 ;  their 
office,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
they  should  have  noted  ^vourites,  L  59 ;  necessity  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  n.  295 ;  their  stay  upon  cir- 
cuit, iL  379 ;  choice  of  good,  IL  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor,  iL  379 ; 
Sir  E.  Coke's  letter,  ii.  507 ;  letter  to  the  king  in  the 
case  of  coramendams,  ii.  492 ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  iL 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  they  represent, 
iL  378;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  com- 
mendams,  iL  493;  people  not  competent,  iL  419; 
holding  their  places  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
IL  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  ii.  478 ;  Sir 
F.  Baoon  to  the,  iL  515 ;  puisne,  when  they  should 
be  preferred,  ii.  379. 

Judges  of  circuits,  directions  to,  iL  475. 

Judgment  at  common  law,  persons  suing  to  be  reCe^ed 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  iL  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  wholly 
in  his  own  nor  in  servants',  ii.  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  L  211. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Juggler,  tricks  of  a,  iL  130. 

Julianus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  Cssar,  an  instance  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  forsook  eloquence  for  the  wars, 
L234. 

Julius  IIL,  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  i.  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  L,  iL  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  iL  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
u.  471. 

Jury  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  iL  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be- 
tween, and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chief,  his  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  of,  ii.  321 ;  the  ordinary  courts 
of;  iL  380 ;  delays  of,  torture,  U.  487 ;  ordinances  for 
he  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  ii.  469 ;  ex- 
amples of,  for  terror,  iL  380 ;  next  to  religion,  iL 
378 ;  panegyric  on  King  James's  administration  of, 
L306. 

Justice  and  protection  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189 ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  interim,  ii.  189. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinian's  reductbn  and  recompilation  of  the  civil 
laws,  iL  231,  235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

KixpxR,  lord,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the,  iL  521 ; 
declaratioil  o(  iL  370. 


Kermes  or  scariet  powder,  iL  90. 

Kernels  laid  at  the  roots  make  plants  prosper,  iL  13; 
better  reason  o(  iL  13. 

Kernes,  their  licentious  idleness  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
Irish' troubles,  ii.  190. 

Kiklare,  Earl  o4  supmirU  the  counterfeit  PlantageneC, 
i.  321 ;  shin  near  Newark,  i.  325. 

King  James's  correction  of  Lord  Bacon's  MSS.,  L 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proceedings,  iL  51S; 
eulogium  on,  iL  272;  compared  to  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  Gorhamburj, 
touching  liOrd  Coke  and  Buckingham,  ii.  519; 
letter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  touching  patents,  iL 
527 ;  duty  o^  L  222 ;  duties  of  professions,  L  223 ; 
of  afibctions,  L  223;  praise  of  the,  L  161,  163; 
letter  to,  touching  the  examination  of  Peacham,  iL 
511. 

King's  admonition  of  the  judges  (or  their  freedom 
of  speech  touching  the  commendams,  iL  493 ;  stylo 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the,  iL  145  ;  his  prero> 
gative,  cases  of,  iL  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165 ; 
in  trade,  ii.  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  his  subiects,  iL 
166;  in  his  person  solutus  legibus,  yet  bis  acts 
limited  by  law,  iL  169;  the  corporation  of  the 
crown  differs  from  all  oUier  corporations,  ii.  177 ; 
several  privileges  of  the  king  stated,  iL  178;  the 
doctrine  respecting  homage  to  the  crown  in  that  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spencers^ 
iL  178 ;  observations  upon  it,  iL  178 ;  the  Commons 
entertaining  certain  petitions  concerning  private 
injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaniards  asserted 
to  be  a  derogation  from  his  prerogative,  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  case  of  commen- 
dams, iL493;  right  of  purveyance,  iL388;  entry, 
prodamatiou  on  the,  iL  451. 

Kings,  conduct  of  their  servants,  L  161 ;  laboured 
speech  unbecoming  in,  i.  161 ;  advantages  of  learned, 
L  177;  duty  of  subjectB  to,  L  168;  loimed,  advan- 
tages of,  L  164, 165 ;  truly  learned,  almost  a  miracle 
for  to  be,  L  162;  style,  proclamation  on,  iL  453; 
styled  gods  on  earth,  iL  376;  not  envied  but  by 
kings,  L  17 ;  in  council  not  to  open  bis  own  inclina- 
tion too  much,  L  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  upon 
friendship,  i.  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  great- 
ness to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  dis- 
cern the  intentions  of  aspirers,  i.  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg's  case,  iL 
607. 

King's  court,  choice  of  officers  for  the,  iL  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in,  a  woodea 
building  there  containing  bells,  iii.  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  L  36 ;  their 
power  in  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  people,  i.  36 ; 
for  greatness  should  profess  arms  as  their  principal 
occupation,  L  38;  should  beware  of  siding  with 
fections,  L  55 ;  too  high  factions  a  sign  of  weakneaa 
in  princes,  L  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  L  62 ;  a 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious, 
i.  63 ;  five  things  of  which  he  should  have  a  special 
care,  L  63. 

Kinsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  their  general, 
d'Avila,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  200,  211;  bravery  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of,  iL  211 ;  treaty  ai,  iL  21 1. 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  under- 
tskers  of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  o^  ii.  366 ;  sent  ta 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  ii.  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  of^  L  79;  on  the  ends  of,  L  81 ; 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  use, 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief,  i.  83 ;  impedi- 
o^  L  84 ;  the  different  deaires  of  the  deUverad 
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tnd  received  of,  i.  85 ;  like  water,  never  arieei  higher 
than  the  letel  from  which  it  fell,  L  85;  its  end 
generally  mistaken,  L  87;  on  the  errors  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquisition  of,  L  91 ;  Bacon's  thoughts 
of,  i.  96 ;  generates  pride,  L  162 ;  is  power,  L  182 ; 
of  man  like  water,  springing  firom  bebw,  descending 
from  above,  L  193;  divided  into  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy, L  193 ;  Plato's  opinion  of,  i.  161 ;  advantages 
of  to  its  possessor,  L  182 ;  insures  immortality,  i. 
183;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  i.  183;  not  the 
quality  of,  that  can  swell  the  mind,  i.  162;  not 
Uke  lines,  i.  193;  like  branches  of  a  tree,  L  193; 
desire  of  perfect,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man,  u 
175 ;  dignity  of,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
i.  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  i.  174;  uses  of,  L  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of,  L  162 ;  praise  of,  in  the 
Scriptures,  i.  176  ;  aspiring  to  the  cause  of  the  fall, 
i.  162 ;  contemplation  of  God's  creatures  produceth, 
i.  163;  delivery  of,  by  aphorisms,  i.  214;  critical, 
i.  2 17 ;  pedantical,  L  2 17 ;  u  pabulum  animi,  i.  207 ; 
as  pyramids,  whereof  history  is  the  basis,  L  197; 
is  a  representation  of  truth,  L  171 ;  of  ourselves,  i. 
233 ;  Solomon's  observations  on  the  nature  of,  i. 
163;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  i.  163;  increases 
anxiety,  Solomon  says,  L  163;  limits  of,  i.  163; 
humanizes  men's  minds,  i.  181 ;  improves  private 
virtues,  L  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inso- 
lency,  L  182;  and  vain  admiration,  i.  182;  miti- 
gates the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune,  i.  182 ; 
tradition  of,  not  ingenuous  but  magistral,  i.  173; 
erroneous  motives  for  the  acquisition  of,  L  174; 
error  of  too  early  reducing  into  method,  L  173; 
advantages  of,  i.  174;  true  end  of,  L  174;  civil,  L 
228  ;  of  others,  L  232 ;  advancement  of,  interrupted 
by  being  applied  to  professions,  i.  174;  improves 
morals,  i.  182. 

Labodr  encouraged  by  reward,  i.  184» 

Labyrinth  of  Diedalus,  L  300. 

Labyrinth!  filum,  L  96. 

Lace,  making  it  in  England,  ii.  884. 

Lacedomon,  their  nioeness  in  admitting  naturalization, 
iL  224 ;  its  strength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  disunce,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  iii  224. 

Lakes,  artificial,  i.  266. 

J^amecb,  his  boast  of  murder,  iL  298. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  iL  384 ;  statute  for  aliena- 
tion of,  L  343. 

Jiands,  how  to  improve,  ii.  384;  no  such  usury  as 
from  improving,  iL  387. 

Lancaster,  court  of  the  duchy  of,  iL  618. 

Lancashire  being  backward  in  religion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  stipends  for  preachers  therein, 
iL  241. 

Lantern  of  justice  evidence,  ii.  321. 

Lard,  its  use  in  removing  warts,  iL  186. 

Lassitude,  experiments  touching,  iL  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iiL  222. 

Latimer's,  Bishop,  saying  bow  to  make  the  king  rich, 
L  108. 

Latimer's  case,  notes  upon  Lord,  iL  528. 

Latter  times  prophesied  by  Daniel,  L  191. 

laud's.  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocrites,  L  122. 

Laughing,  efTect  of,  iL  97. 

Law  tracts,  iii.  219. 

Law  of  revolt,  iL  364. 

Law,  L  238 ;  the  king  ito  lifo,  L  63 ;  iU  life  in  the  exe- 
cution, ii.  292 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  injury,  iL 
507 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  statute 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  more  worthy  than  them 
both,  ii.  169 ;  favours  ttlroe  things,  life,  liberty,  and 


dower,  iL  176 ;  where  a  prince's  title  is  by  law  be  can 
never  change  the  laws,  for  they  create  his  title,  ii.  1 8 1 ; 
as  mixed  as  our  language,  iL  230,  235 ;  the  objec- 
tions to  our  laws,  ii.  iSO ;  university  lectures,  advice 
to  raise  the  pension  of  out  of  the  Sutton  Estate, 
ii.  241 ;  elements  of  the  common,  iii.  219 ;  maxims 
of,  ilL  219 — 247;  use  of  the,  iiL  247;  arguments 
in,  iii.  267 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  ii.  380 ; 
the  just  use  to  be  made  of,  iL  486. 

Laws,  the  treatise  de  regulis  juris  most  important  to 
the  health  of  the,  iL  232 ;  good  laws  some  bridle  to 
bad  princea,  ii.  234 ;  execution  of  the  old,  iL  267, 
286 ;  English  second  to  none,  iL  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  ii.  285 ;  against  usury,  L  333 ;  against  man- 
slaughter, L  333 ;  various  improvements  in,  i.  333 ; 
their  three  natures,  jura,  Iege«,  and  mores,  ii.  141 ; 
several  laws  are  of  the  internal  points  of  separation 
with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  touching  tbem, 
and  touching  a  digest  of  them,  ii.  147 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
union  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  158 ; 
a  preparation  towards  the  union  of  those  laws,  ii. 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  ii.  161;  the 
e^at  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  power  moves, 
ii.  168;  although  the  king  is  solutus  legibus,  his 
acts  are  limited  by  law,  iL  169;  penal,  during 
James  I.,  ii.  306 ;  work  on,  iL  435. 

Laws  of  England,  i.  239 ;  their  dignity,  1.  239 ;  their 
defect,  i.  239 ;  civil,  L  239 ;  how  pressed,  L  238 ; 
how  expounded,  L  238;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  ii.  229 ;  objectiona  to,  and  answers  to  those  ob- 
jections, ii.  230 ;  offer  of  digest  of^  ii.  233. 

Laws  written  upon  by  philosophers  or  lawyers,  not 
statesmen,  ii.  238. 

Lawyers,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
L  203;  not  always  the  best  statesmen,  L  164;  not 
the  best  lawmakers,  i.  238  ;  write  what  is,  not  what 
oug|ht  to  be,  law,  L  238 ;  fees  of,  iL  474. 

Lawgivers  are  kings  after  their  decease,  ii.  230. 

Lea.  Sir  James,  temper  and  gravity  of^  iL  477. 

Learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from  their  errors, 
L  166;  are  not  slothful,  L  165 ;  patriotism  of,  L 
1 68 ;  objections  to  learning  by,  i.  1 62 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  L  169;  negligence  of,  L  168; 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  i.  168 ;  poverty 
of,  L  166;  meanness  of  their  employment,  L  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepts,  L  167 ;  should  be 
rewarded,  L  185 ;  works  relating  to,  i.  185 ;  should 
be  countenanced,  L  185;  influence  of  studies  on 
the  manners  of,  L  167 ;  in  obscurity  in  states  com* 
pared  to  Cassiua  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
1.  167 ;  errors  in  their  studies,  L  169 ;  have  preferred 
their  countries'  good  to  their  own  interest,  L  168. 

Learned  kings,  dice,  advantages  of,  L  164,  165. 

Learning,  will  defend  the  mind  against  idleness,  L 
166;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  L  183;  humanizes 
men's  minds,  L  182 ;  improves  private  virtues,  L 
182;  improves  morals,  L  182;  represses  inconvr 
niences  between  men,  i.  177 ;  its  eflfects  illurtrated 
by  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  L  177 ;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  laws,  L  166;  peccant  humours 
of,  L  172;  want  of  inquiry  in  unlaboured  paru  of, 
L  186;  division  of,  i.  187;  objections  of  learned 
men  to,  L  166 ;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agree 
than  obey,  L  164;  impediments  to,  i.  163;  soft- 
ens men's  minds,  i.  164;  enlarges  military  power, 
L  179,  180;  scriptural  praise  of,  L  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  the  Christian  church,  L  176 ;  relieves 
man's  afllictions,  L  176 ;  ministers  greater  strength 
than  infirmity,  i.  165 ;  places  of,  L  184 ;  books  •!( 
L  185;  insures  immortality,  L  183,  uses  of,  L  163; 
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contentious,  i.  1 69,  170;  unprofitable,  L  171;  times 
moet  renowned  for  arms  moi^t  admired  for,  i.  164; 
objections  of  politicians  to,  answered,  i.  164;  ad- 
vautages  of,  proficiency  of,  i.  174 ;  teaches  the  use 
of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  L  165 ;  human  proofs 
of  the  advantages  o^  i.  177;  advantages  of  in 
kings,  governors,  and  senators,  L  177 ;  endues  the 
mind  with  tender  sense,  i.  168;  erroneous,  and  dif- 
ferent errors  of,  i.  1 69 ;  advantages  of,  in  princes 
and  governors,  L  164,  165;  takes  away  levity,  te- 
merity, and  insoleucy,  i.  182;  and  vain  admiration, 
i.  1 82  ;  and  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse 
fortune,  i.  1 82 ;  fiourishes  in  the  middle  of  a  state, 
i.  62 ;  has  its  infancy,  youth,  strength,  and  old  age,  i. 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
i.  87;  Antisthenes's  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  most  necessary  thing,  i.  1 20 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  166 ;  excellence  of  and  propagation  of,  i.  162. 

Learning  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  i. 
164,  165 ;  comparison  of,  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper,  il  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  ii.  108 ;  salt  of,  with  lead,  iL  460 ;  weight 
of,  in  water,  iL  464. 

Leaf  of  burrage,  its  virtue,  ii.  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  fable  of  Styx,  L  289. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  iL  14. 

Lecturers  should  be  the  ablest  men,  L  185 ;  inade- 
quacy of  rewards  for,  L  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  suffered  for  rebellion,  iL  350 ;  his 
confession,  iL  365. 

Lee,  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  o^  iL  527. 

Leftside,  experiment touchmg  the,  ii.  121. 

Legacies,  suits  for,  ii.  514. 

liOgal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  ii.  516. 

Legends,  their  origin,  i.  70. 

Legs,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  the,  ii.  II. 

Leicester,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  library,  ii.  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk, 
L38. 

Leprosy  most  contagious  before  maturity,  L  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  as  below, 
i.  60. 

Letters,  in  business,  when  good,  L  53;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  ii.  497. 

Letters  patent,  exemplification  of,  ii.  485. 

Leiiera  from  Lord  Bacon. 

Arundel,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  9f. 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iiL  205,  210. 

Bamham,  to  Sir  Francis,  iiL  155. 

Bodley,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  27,  81,  198. 

Bristol,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  79, 149. 

Buckhurst,  to  Lord,  iii.  26. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iii.  146. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Duke  of,  iL  375,  504,  521,525, 
626  ;  iiL  26,  75,  76,  77,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83.  84.  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  107,  108,  109,111, 
112,  118,  116,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
124,  127,  128,  130,  131,  132.  133,  134,  136,  138, 
140,  141,  145,  146,  147,  148,  150,  151.  152, 153, 
154,  155,  156,  157,  159.  167,  168,  169,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Burghley,  to  Lady,  iii.  161 ;  to  Lord,  iii.  1,  2,  53, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  Secretary,  iii.  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of,  iii.  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  50, 63,  64,  166; 
to  Trinity  College,  iii.  64. 

Canterbury,  to  the  Archbiihop  of,  iii.  62. 


Ldten  from  Lard  Baeorij  continued, 
Cary,  to  Sir  George,  Hi.  83. 
Cecil,  to  Sir  Robert,  iL  187 ;  iiL  9, 51, 54,  65,  61, 92 

93,  162,  192,203,206. 
Challoner,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  37. 
Chancellor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  23,  26,  35. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1 13. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  iiL  1 14. 
Clifibrd,  to  Lady,  iiL  118. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  ii.  485 ;  iii.  34. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Secretary,  iiL  148,  149. 
Cottington.  to  Sir  Francis,  iii.  148,  149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert,  iiL  165. 
Davis,  to  Sir  J.,  iii.  38, 200. 
Devonshire,  to  the  Earl  of,  iL  333. 
Digby.  to  Lord,  iii.  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  156. 
Effiat,  to  the  Marquis  of,  iii.  65,  158. 
Egerton,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iu.  91,  207. 
Ely,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iiL  30. 
Essex,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  3,  5,  6,  8,  51,  53,  55, 59, 61, 

62,200,202,203,209,210. 
Falkland,  to  Henry  Cary,  Lord,  iii.  142. 
Fenton.  to  Lord,  iii.  104. 
FeofiTees  of  St.  Aldat's,  Oxon,  to  the,  iiL  171. 
Foules,  to  Mr.  David,  iiL  9,  38. 
Friend,  to  a,  iii.  189,  190. 
Folgentio,  to  Father,  iiL  64. 
Fnllerton,  to  Sir  James,  iii.  111. 
Gondomar,  to  Count,  iiL  170,  216,  217. 
Grevil,  to  Foulk.  iii.  52. 

Hickes,  to  Mr.  Michael,  iiL  162,  164,  165,  166. 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry.  iiL  56. 
Jones,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  113. 
Keeper,  to  the  Lord,  uL  105, 145,  192, 193, 194,  195, 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  iiL  8.  201. 
King,  to  the,  ii.  233,  326,  328,  331,  488,  498,  499, 

500,  501,  502,  610,  511,  512,  519,  524,  526,  527; 

iii.  10,  11,  12,  14,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.  32, 

33.  36,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44.  45,  46,  47,  49,  72. 

76,78.  82,  87,  93,  94.  95,  96,  100,  101,  125,  129, 

131,  134,  136,  148, 152,  158,  177,  180,  183,  184, 

198. 
Kinloss,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  34. 
Lea,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  iiL  169. 
I^nox,  to  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 
Lords,  to  the,  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  53. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iii.  19. 
Matthew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  iii.  10,  21,  31,  70,  71,  143, 

149,  151,  152.  160,  168. 
Maxey.  to  Mr.,  iii.  211. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  iiL  185,  156,  158. 
Maynard  and  Hickes,  to,  iiL  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  39. 
Meautys,  to  Thomas,  Esq.,  iii.  143. 
Morison,  to  Dr.,  iiL  197. 
Murray,  to  Mr.,  ii.  511 ;  iii.  97,  197. 
Niece,  to  his,  iii.  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  27. 
Northumberland,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  8,  16,  34,  38. 
Oxford,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  21 1. 
Packington,  to  Lady,  iii.  197. 
Palatme  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iiL  161. 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iii.  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords,  iiL  137. 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iii.  39. 
Playfer,  to  Dr.,  iiL  27. 
PresideDt,  to  the  Lord,  iu.  168. 
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lAttcft  frwjn  lAurd  Bacon,  conitnuitL 
Prince,  to  the,  lU.  136,  152, 183,  191. 
Packering,  to  Sir  John,  iii.  91,  17S. 
Pye,  to  Sir  Robert,  iii.  166. 
Qaeen  of  Bohemia,  to  the,  iiL  63,  144. 
Queen,  to  the,  iii.  37,  54,  55,  56,  201,  205. 
SaUsbary,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  5,  21,  25,  39,  40,  164. 
Saville,  to  Sir  Henry,  i.  104  ;  iiL  71. 
Servant,  to  his,  iii.  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Vincent,  iii.  35. 
Soathampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  38. 
Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  61. 
Treasurer,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  1,  9,  52,  142, 162,  163. 
ViHiera,  to  Lord.  iiL  73,  74,  75,  171. 
Villiera,  to  Sir  George,  ii.  326,  328,  330,  518 ;  iii.  12, 

15,  19,  20,  45,  47,  4ft,  49, 50,  72,  97,  194,  199. 
Wake,  to  Mr.  Isaac,  iiu  1 15. 
Weston,  to  Sir  Richard,  iiL  155. 
Williams,  to  Dr.,  iiL  64,  137,  145. 
Winchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 
Wotton,  to  Sir  Henry,  iii.  522. 
York,  to  the  Archbishop  of,  iiL  160. 
York,  to  the  Lord  President  of,  iiL  168. 

Letters  to  Lord  Baeofu 

Bacon,  from  Sir  Edmund,  iii.  101. 

Bodley,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  28. 

Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of,  ii.  54,  522,  523,  524, 
525;  iiL  102,  103.  104,  106.  107,  108,  109,  110, 
in,  112,  113,  114,  116,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  129.  130,  131,  132, 
133,  138,  150,  171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179.  180,  182,  184,  185,  187,  188,211. 

Burghley,  from  Lord,  iii.  201. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  of,  iii.  166,  167. 

Cecil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iii.  201. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

Englefyld,  fl-om  Sir  Francis,  iii.  107. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  iii.  37,  196.  200,  202,  203, 
204,  205,  209 ;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Edward.  iiL  169. 

Friend,  from  some,  iii.  105. 

Grevil,  from  Foulke,  iii.  204. 

Keeper,  from  the  Lord,  iiL  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  502;  iiL  50,  167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iiL  100. 

MaUhew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  iiL  97,  98,  99,  114,  118, 
126,127,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq.,  ill.  138,  140,  141,  142, 
146,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  University  of,  iii.  65. 

Sackville,  from  Sir  Edward,  iiL  144. 

Selden,  from  John,  Esq.,  ii.  530. 

Villiers,  from  Sir  George,  iL  498;  iii.  101,  173. 

Williams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Yelverton,  from  Sir  Henry,  ii.  503,  528. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  iL  502. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iiL  56. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iii.  175. 

Deodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  67. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of.  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  iiL  3, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley.  iii.  68,  69.  70. 

Maynwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  66. 

Rawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iiL  67. 

Levant,  their  behaviour  to  princes  a  good  moral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XI.  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixing  with  in- 
feriors, L  294 ;  saying  of,  L  118;  his  closeness  was 
his  tormentor,  i.  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
bw  out  of  the  civil  law  Roman,  iL  231,  235. 


Libel,  observations  on  one  published  in  1592,  ii.  242. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  signs  of  troubles,  L  22 ; 
always  favoured,  iL  413. 

Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  i.  58. 

Liberty,  motion  of,  what,  ii.  8. 

Licenses,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 

Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  from  opinion  of 
Francis  I.,  ii.  298 ;  ancients  did  not  consider  it  deep 
offence,  ii.  298. 

Lies,  why  men  love  them.  i.  1 1 ;  why  it  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, i.  1 1 ;  great  effect  of  cross,  L  57 ;  breed  opi- 
nion, and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  L  57. 

Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Life,  prolongation  of,  Aristotle's  remarks  concerning,  iL 
16 ;  prolongation  of,ii.47;  iii.  467;  and  death,  history 
of,  iii.  467  ;  length  and  shortness  of,  in  animals,  iiL 
475  ;  in  man,  iii.  479 ;  medicines  for  long,  iii.  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  of,  iii.  512. 

Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  452 ;  kindling 
of  natural,  i.  454;  by  refraction,  iL  402;  moves 
quicker  than  sound,  ii.  87. 

Light  and  sound,  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  537,  539,  541,  542. 

Light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 

Limits  of  reason,  i.  240. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of.  joins  in  Simnell's  conspiracy,  i.  322 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  i.  322;  departs  for 
Flanders,  i.  323 ;  slain  at  Newark.  325. 

Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of,  ii.  490. 

Lincostis,  herb  growing  in  the  water,  iL  85. 

Liquefiable  bodies,  which  are  not,  ii.  114. 

Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite  of,  conti- 
nuation in,  iL  10  ;  effects  of  percussion  on,  iL  8. 

Liquors,  clarifying  of^  ii.  7 ;  commixture  of,  iL  465 ; 
preservation  of  in  wells.  iL  67 ;  alteration  of  in 
deep  vaults,  ii.  57 ;  experiments  touching  the  clari- 
fication of,  iL  47;  operation  of  time  upon,  iL  119; 
touching  the  compression  of,  ii.  1 19. 

Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  of.iL  46. 

Lisbon,  expedition  to.  iL  200. 

Literary  history,  deficiency  of  L  187 ;  uses  of,  L  187. 

Littleton's  advice  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  ii.  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  ii.  232. 

Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  peculiarities  of  their  wriu 
ings,  iii.  222. 

Liturgy,  L  243;  iL  425. 

Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  ii.  466. 

Livia  settled  Tiberius's  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  L  62 ;  her  speech  to  Au- 
gustus on  being  met  by  naked  men,  i.  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree.  iL  322. 

Living  creatures  and  plants,  affinities  and  differences 
in,  ii.  81. 

Livius,  Titus,  his  censure  against  Per8eus*s,  King  of 
Macedon,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 

Livy.  his  description  of  Cato  Major,  L  46 ;  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  i.  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  case  of  Antiochus 
and  the  iGtollans,  L  57 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. 

Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 

Logic,  too  early  taught  in  universities,  i.  186 ;  con- 
sidereth  things  as  in  notion,  i.  194;  its  difference 
from  rhetoric,  L  216;  induction  by  nature  better 
than  as  described  in  logic,  i.  208 ;  does  not  invent 
sciences,  i.  207 ;  Alexander's  reprehension  o^  and 
his  use  0^  L  180. 
Logicians,  induction  of,  errore  of,  L  208. 
Long  life,  medicines  for,  iiL  488. 
Lopes,  Dr.,  report  of  his  treasonable  deaign  agniut 
3B 
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tiie  queen's  peraon,  ii  216 ;  the  meone  he  had  to 
poieon  the  queen  and  to  conceal  hia  ciime,  il  217 ; 
a  Portuguese  and  secret^  a  Jew,  sworn  physii^ian 
of  the  household,  iL  217;  gives  intelligence  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  217 ;  his  conduct  with  Andrada, 
iL218;  assents  to  poison  the  queen,  11218;  sends 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contract  about  the  rew^,  ii 
318;  communicates  with  Ferrera  thereon,  iL  219; 
his  manner  of  corresponding,  iL  219;  demands 
60,000  crowns,  ii.  219 ;  asks  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  219;  Ferrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  iL  219 ;  Lopez  called 
in  question,  ii.  220 ;  denies  his  conferences,  iL  220 ; 
confronted  by  Ferrera,  iL  220 ;  fiilsehood  of  his  ex- 
cuses, iL  220 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  iL  220 ; 
executed,  ii.  220,  [note,] 

Love,  vain,  and  divine,  i.  227 ;  Xenophon's  opinion  of, 
i.  227 ;  without  love  faces  but  pictures,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  33;  is  goodness  put  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributes,  i.  298. 

Lovel,  Viscount,  his  attainder,  L  318 ;  his  rebellion,  L 
819;  his  flight  to  Flanders,  L  819 ;  drowned  near 
Newark,  L  325. 

Low  Countries,  ii.  451 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Biizabeth,  ii.  247 ;  observation  that  the  same 
weather  in,  returns  every  thirty-five  years,  L  60. 

Low's  case  of  tenures,  iii.  276. 

Lucius,  Commodus  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Lucretius's  praise  of  knowledge,  L  183 ;  his  verse  on 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter,  LIS;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  his  other 
discourses,  i.  70. 

Lucky,  some  men  are,  iL  129,  132. 

LucuUus's  answer  to  Pompey's  remark  on  his  rooms,  L 
60,  1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  121. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  ii.  307. 

Lungs  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body,  iL  36. 

Lust,  efiect  of,  ii.  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commands  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  359. 

Luther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  119. 

Lycurgu8*s  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  dis- 
solve the  kingdom,  ii.  168;  his  laws  spoken  of  by 
grammar  scholars,  ii.  231,  234;  continued  longest 
without  alteration,  iL  234. 

Lysimachus,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Machiatil,  L  235,  236,  237 ;  his  saying  of  custom, 
L  45 ;  his  opinion  on  the  csuse  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  140 ;  his  sayuig  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  iL  157,  225;  his  saying  on 
the  Christian  Faith,  i.  21 ;  on  partial  princes,  L  22 ; 
on  the  effects  of  the  jealousy  of  sects,  L  60 ;  his  ob- 
servation on  the  poverty  of  friars,  L  1 66. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  ii.  11. 

Mecenas,  his  advice  to  Augustus  Cssar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  i.  34. 

Magic,  Persian,  i.  194;  Persian,  the  secret  literature 
of  the  kings,  iL  138 ;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199 ; 
ceremonial,  L  206. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  tho 
end,  L  199. 

Magistrates,  of  subordinate,  iL  293. 

Magistrates,  considerations  touching  the  recusant  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  ii.  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  ii.  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  ii.  445. 

Magnetical,  sun  and  moon  of  what,  iL  19. 


Mahometans^  piopagatioo  of  Mgum  of,  iL  Sli. 

Mahomet^  iL  439. 

Maize,  Indian,  its  use,  iL  467. 

Majoration  of  sounds,  iL  31. 

Majors,  alterations  which  may  be  called,  iL  114. 

Maleficiating,  expefiment  on,  iL  122. 

Male  and  female,  difierences  between,  iL  117. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Baoon,  notice  of  wisdom  of  the  andenti^ 
L273. 

Malmsey,  what  nitre  good  for  when  diswlved  in, 
iL  128. 

Malt,  experiments  touching,  iL  86. 

Man,  fall  o^  induced  by  dmire  of  perfSact  knowledge,  L 
175 ;  knowledge  of,  L  201 ;  as  an  individual,  L  201 ; 
a  member  of  society,  L  201 ;  divided  stale  of  the 
body  of,  L  202 ;  the  mind  o^  i.  202 ;  faculties  of,  use 
and  object  of,  L  206 ;  in  society,  L  228 ;  delights  in 
generalities,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  o^  L  161 ;  ••  an 
individual  undivided  stale,  L  201 ;  ancient  opinioa 
that  man  was  microcosmus,  L  202 ;  aliment  of^  L 
202 ;  condition  o(,  iL  643. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledge  like  water, 
i.  193 ;  flesh,  venomous  quality  of,  U.  10;  body,  in- 
stances how  it  may  be  moulded,  L  106. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabetht  iU 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spun,  iL  260. 

Manlius,  his  protestation,  ii.  364. 

Manna,  gathering  of,  iL  105. 

Manners  of  learned  men,  objections  to  learning  from 
the,  answered,  L  167;  less  corrupted  by  vidooe, 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  175;  of  learned  men,  discredit 
to  learning  from,  i.  166. 

Menus  Christi  for  the  stomach,  iL  470. 

Manu&ctures,  sedentary  manufactures  contrary  to  a 
military  disposition,  L  38;  advantage  of  andeot 
states,  that  they  had  slaves  to  do  the  mano&ctures, 
L  38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  hard  as,  iL  106. 

Marcasite  of  metals,  iL  460. 

Marcellus,  humour  of^  ii.  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholesome  summer, 
a.  110. 

Marches,  jurisdiction  of  the,  iii.  285. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  sets  up  a  counterfeit  Duke  of 
York,  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  furnished,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  i.  207. 

Marius  Caius,  his  conduct  to  the  Cadurcians  and  de- 
fence of  it,  L  121. 

Marriage  and  high  life,  Essay  of,  L  16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  fat,  ii.  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  left  it,  iL  213. 

Mart,  letters  of^  against  the  Spaniards  desired  by  the 
English  merchants,  iL  195;  considerations  thereon, 
u.  196. 

Martial  law,  useful  in  plantations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  i.  1 9. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  statutorum,  iL  628. 

Mason,  Mr.,  witty  answer  of  his,  LIU. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  essay  on,  L  44. 

Masques,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  388. 

Master  of  chancery  taking  affidavits,  iL  483. 

Masters  of  the  chancery,  iL  472. 

Masters,  reference  to,  ii.  482 ;  certifying  state  of  cause, 
iL  482. 

Marvels,  history  of,  deficient,  L  187 ;  uses  of^  L  188. 

Mathematical  and  k>gical  part  of  men's  minds,  L  236. 

Mathematical  house,  i.  269. 

Mathematics,  no  deficience  reported,  L  199;  pure,  L 
199;  sharpen  the  dull  wit,  L  199;  if  wandering, 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  coherent  in  the  ■eose^ 
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■bfCnct  it,  L  199;  Unitenity  leetorat,  adviee  to 
niM  the  peiudon  of,  oat  of  the  Satton  Eitate,  ii  241 ; 
makie  men  subtile,  L  35;  a  poeitton  in,  that  there  ia 
no  proportion  between  tomewhat  and  nothing,  i.  77. 

Matfaematic,  the  aubjeet  of  it,  qoaatity  detennined,  i. 
198. 

Matrimony,  oojectiona  to  our  foni)  of,  iL  426. 

Matter  of  divinity,  L  243. 

Matter,  a  fixed  sum  of,  i.  410 ;  characters  of,  iL  1 15 ; 
like  a  common  strumpet,  ii.  109;  alteration  of,  ii. 
114;  quantity  of,  whether  always  measured  by 
weight,  iL  560,  562 ;  a  table  of  the  conjunction  and 
expansion  o(  in  tangible  bodies,  with  a  calculation 
of  their  ratios  in  diflerent  bodies,  iL  561 ;  account  of 
the  experiments  from  which  the  table  was  made,  iL 
561. 

Matthew,  Mr.  Tobie,  letters  to,  i.  277 ;  letter  to,  con- 
cerning the  Latin  translation  of  his  essays,  i.  5. 

Matthews,  Mr.,  letter  to,  with  the  book  I>b  Sapientia 
Veterum,  i.  4. 

Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruits,  iL  48;  of  metals, 
iL  49. 

May  dew,  for  medicine,  iL  106. 

Maximilian,  assisted  by  Henry,  L  337 ;  marries  the 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  337. 

Maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iiL  219. 

Maxims  of  the  law,  iiL  2S3 — ^247. 

Meats  that  induce  satiety,  iL  46. 

Mechanic  arts,  the  first  device  in,  comes  short,  but 
refined  by  time,  i.  85 ;  the  study  of,  ii.  558. 

Mechanical  operations,  the  chief  root  of,  ii.  8. 

Mechanical  wisdom,  story  of  Dsdalus  applied  to,  L  300. 

Mechanical  history  aasisU  natural  philosophy,  L  188. 

Mechanics,  history  of,  neglected,  L  188. 

Medes  painted  their  eyes,  iL  99. 

Medical  receipta,  iL  469. 

Medical  remains,  iL  466. 

Medicinsl  property  of  pepper,  iL  14. 

Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  ii.  94. 

Medicinal  history  is  deficient,  L  203. 

Medicinable,  msking  herbs  and  fruita,  ii.  69. 

Medicine,  scammony  a  strong,  ii.  9 ;  its  eflEect  on  cor- 
rupt bodies,  ii.  343 ;  change  of,  ii.  18 ;  separate  from 
philosophy,  mere  empirical  practice,  L  201 ;  its  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  deficiencies  and  want  of  roports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  203; 
ofik»  of,  L  203 ;  and  music  conjoined  in  Apollo, 
L  203. 

Kedicines,  C«Isus*s  observations  on,  i.  207 ;  prepara- 
tions of,  L  205;  difierent  qualities  of,  iL  13;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  ii.  13;  how  purging  ones 
lose  their  virtue,  iL  9 ;  special  simples  for,  iL  91 ; 
that  condense  and  relieve  the  spirits,  iL  99. 

Mediocrity  of  athletics,  i.  205. 

Meditationea  Sacne,  first  edition  of,  L  6 ;  Sacre,  L  67. 

Medusa,  L  293. 

Megrims,  causes  oC  iL  99. 

Melancholy,  wine  for  preserving  the  spfait  against  ad- 
verse, iL  466 ;  drink  to  dissipate,  iL  9. 

Melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  and  plants,  iL  62.        . 

Melocotone  and  peach,  best  from  seed,  iL  64. 

Melting,  gold  easy  meul  for,  iL  106. 

Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward,  L  297. 

Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  iL  131 ; 
how  strengthened,  iL  133;  men's  desire  of,  L  190; 
that  cell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192 ;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relates 
to  the,  L  187. 

Men,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  of,  L 
177;  sweaU  of,  iL  8;  union  between  all,  iL  443; 
the  best  books,  iL  486. 


Men*s  natures  and  enda,  L  233. 

Men's  minds,  logical  and  mathematical,  i.  236. 

Men's  spirits,  the  general  syaopathy  of,  iL  137. 

Menander  of  vain  love,  L  227. 

Mercenaries  not  to  be  relied  on,  L  37. 

Merchandises,  king's  right  of  impositions  on,  iL  278 ; 
argument  concerning  impositions  on,  iL  278. 

Merchandise,  foreign,  iL  385;  ever  despised  by  the 
kings  of  this  realm  as  ignoble,  iL  228 ;  flourishes  in 
the  decline  of  a  state,  i.  62. 

Merchants,  speeches  on  their  petition  respecting  Spa- 
nish grievancea,  iL  193 ;  grants  o(,  iL  279. 

Mercury,  mixture  of  metals  with,  iL  459. 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Mercy,  of  despatch,  iL  487 ;  its  works  are  the  diatine- 
tion  to  find  out  hypocrites,  L  69 ;  examples  of,  for 
comfort,  iL  380 ;  the  white  robe  of,  ii.  319 ;  to  what 
extent  honourable,  iL  384 ;  in  a  king  when  cruelty, 
ii.  384 ;  its  variation,  iL  446. 

Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Essex  House,  iL  358 ; 
pays  forty  shillings  to  the  playera  to  act  Richard 
the  Second,  ii.  365 ;  evidence  against,  iL  236. 

Messsges,  speech  on  receiving  the  king's,  ii.  276. 

Metal  trumpet,  ii.  456. 

Metal,  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 
base  in  the  more  precious,  iL  108 ;  statues,  ii.  456 ; 
string,  iL  456 ;  bell,  iL  456. 

Metsls  and  vegetables,  mixture  of,  ii.  447. 

Metals  and  minerals,  as  to  the  union  of,  iL  459  ;  sepa- 
ration of,  ii.  460. 

Metals,  variation  of,  into  different  shapes,  bodies,  and 
natures,  ii.  460 ;  touching  the  finer  sort  of  base,  iL 
116;  incorporation,  uses  of,  ii.  456 ;  drowning  of,  ii. 
457;  which  melt  easiest,  iL  460 ;  adulteration  of,  ii. 
459 ;  versions  of,  ii.  459 ;  quenching  of,  in  water, 
iL  33 ;  which  contain  different  metals,  ii.  460 ;  ma- 
turation of,  ii.  49 ;  orient  colour  in  diasolutlon  of, 
iL49. 

Metaphysic  handleth  that  which  supposeth  in  nature  a 
reason  and  understanding,  i.  196. 

Metellus,  Cesar's  noble  answer  to,  L  181. 

Methodical  delivery,  L  214. 

Methnsalem  water,  use  of,  ii.  467. 

Methods  and  arts,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
knowledge  into,  L  173. 

Metis,  or  counsel,  L  312. 

Meverel,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  questions  on  variation  of 
metals,  iL  461 ;  his  answera  touching  restitutions  of 
metals  and  minerala,  iL  462 ;  his  ifnswer  to  ques- 
tions on  separation  of  metsls  and  minerals,  ii.  460 ; 
his  answera  to  questions  concerning  minerals  and 
metals,  iL  459 ;  bis  questions,  ii.  458. 

Mezentius,  his  torment  quoted,  iL  16. 

Microcosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 

Midaa,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  L  183. 

Military  commanders,  vainglory  an  essential  point  in, 
L57. 

Military  puissance,  its  three  mam  parts,  men,  money, 
and  confederates,  ii.  213. 

Military  dispositbn,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
iL  195. 

Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and,  i. 
179,  180 ;  learning  promotes,  L  179. 

Military  virtues  promoted,  L  181 

Military  arta  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  i.  20b. 

Military  greatness  and  excellence  in  learning  united, 
L  164, 165. 

Milk,  increasing  of,  in  milch  beasti,  iL  105;  warm 
from  the  cow  what  good  for,  ii.  15 ;  spirita  of  wino 
commixed  with,  iL  465. 
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Minciog  meat,  when  oiefal,  iL  15. 

Mind,  a  settled  state  of,  in  doubt,  one  of  the  pnncipal 
supporters  of  man's  life,  L  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  imagination  of  the  thing  to  come,  i. 
69 ;  passions  of^  afiect  the  body,  ii.  95 ;  state  of^  in 
controversy,  ii.  420 ;  idols  of  the,  make  men  churl- 
ish and  mutinous,  i.  166;  the,  endued  with  tender 
sense  by  learning,  i.  168 ;  its  disposiUons  discovered 
by  physiognomy,  L  201 ;  commsindment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  i.  206 ;  culture  of,  L  223 ;  regimen,  of,  i. 
226  ;  versatility  of,  i.  235 ;  sUtes  of,  L  227 ;  the 
senses  are  the  reporters  to  the,  L  162;  Solomon's 
observations  on  tbe,  i.  162 ;  defects  of  the,  learning 
prevents  the  fixing  of  the,  i.  182 ;  learning  makes 
the,  gentle  and  generous  to  government,  i.  166. 

Minds,  learning  soflens  men's,  and  makes  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  delights  in  generalities,  i.  198 ;  nature 
ol^  L  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  faculties  of,  is 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  understanding;  2.  The  will, 
i.  206. 

Mind  of  men,  division  of:  1.  Origin;  2.  Facilities, 
1205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  i.  202 ;  power 
of  medicines  on  tbe,  i.  202. 

Mineral  baths,  i.  205. 

Mineral  works,  drowned,  a  speech  touching  the  recovery 
of,  ii.  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  ones,  ii.  459 ;  as  to  discovery  of, 
ii.  463 ;  of  great  value,  ii.  384 ;  questions  touching, 
ii.  458. 

Minerals  and  metals,  union  of,  ii.  459 ;  separation  of, 
ii.  460. 

Mines,  all  rich  the  king's,  though  in  the  soil  of  his  sub- 
jects, iL  228;  damps  in  which  kill,  ii.  127;  their 
hopes  uncertain,  L  41. 

Mines  of  Germany,  vegetables  grow  in,  iL  76. 

Mining,  speech  on,  iL  463. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
ii.  378 ;  who  flatters  his  king  a  traitor,  ii.  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choice  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  iL  426. 

MiniHtry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  L  336 ;  certificate  relating 
to  the,  iL  282. 

Minos's  laws,  spoken  of  in  grammar  schools,  ii.  231, 
234  ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  iL  234. 

Miracles,  of  our  Saviour,  related  to  the  body,  L  203 ; 
meditations  on,  L  67. 

Miracles,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolaters,  L  194. 

Mirrors  of  the  Romans,  ii.  459. 

Miscellaneous  Tracts  translated  from  the  Latin,  L  406 — 
456;  ii.  543—589;  HL  523—544. 

Miscellaneous  works,  iL  445. 

Missions,  church,  ii.  437. 

Misseltoe,  ii.  75. 

Misitheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  L  165. 

Misprisions,  as  to  law  of,  ii.  525. 

Misprision  of  treason,  ii.  162. 

Mistio,  its  difference  from  compontio,  iu*  140 ;  its  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  less, 
iL  141. 

Mithridates's  use  of  treacle,  iL  324. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  iL  466. 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458. 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459 ;  of  tin  and 
copper,  ii.  456 ;  of  silver  and  tin,  iL  456. 

Modern  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  heat  by,  ii.  90. 


MomfieatioQ  of  metala,  iL  461, 462. 

Monarchy,  elective,  not  so  free  and  absolute  m»  an 
hereditary,  ii.  202 ;  without  nobility  a  pore  tyranny, 
L21. 

Monastic  life,  the  beginning  was  good,  but  brought  into 
abuse  af^r,  L  69  ;  John  the  Baptist  referred  to  as  ita 
author,  L  69. 

Money,  like  muck,  tot  good  unless  spread,  L  23. 

Monopolies,  great  means  of  riches,  L  42 ;  care  in  ad- 
mitting, iL  385. 

Monsters,  history  of^  imperfect,  i.  188. 

Montacute,  Viscount,  sent  to  Philip  of  Spain,  in  1560 ; 
the  king's  cold  conduct  to,  iL  259. 

Montagu,  Sir  H.,  made  lord  chief  justice,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Manchester,  iL  500. 

Montaigne's  reason  why  giving  the  lie  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, L  11. 

Moon,  the  influences  of,  ii.  122 ;  magnetical  of  heat, 
iL  1 9  ;  opinion  that  it  is  compooed  of  solid  matter, 
ii.  585. 

Moonbeams  not  hot,  L  100. 

Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tawny,  iL  59. 

Morality  improved  by  learning,  L  182. 

Moralists  censured  by  religions,  iL  4 19. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  apophthegms  of,  L  108,  109,  113. 

Moro,  Christophero,  counsellor  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
corresponds  with  Ferrers  on  Lopez's  plot  to  poiaoo 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219. 

Mortification  by  cold,  ii.  106.  * 

Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  character  and 
deatb,  L  371 ;  trusted  by  Henry  VIL,  L  29. 

Mortress,  how  to  be  made,  iL  15. 

Moses,  Grod's  first  pen,  L  175 ;  wisdom  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of,  L  175;  was  seen  in  all  Egyptian 
learning,  i.  82,  98 ;  fitter  to  be  named  for  honoar's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  among 
them,  ii.  234. 

Moss,  what  it  is  and  where  it  grows,  ii.  74. 

Moth,  how  bred,  ii.  92. 

Motion,  remissness  of  the  ancients  in  investigating,  L 
408;  the  common  division  of,  deficient,  L  409; 
violent,  L  413 ;  of  liberty,  whst,  iL  8 ;  of  sounds,  iL 
36 ;  afier  the  instant  of  death,  ii.  59 ;  upon  tensure, 
ii.  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  bells,  iL  8 ;  quickness  of,  in 
birds,  iL  90;  of  bodies,  experiments  touching  the, 
iL8. 

Motions  which  make  no  noise,  iL  26 ;  by  imitation,  iL 
45. 

Motives,  erroneous,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^ 
L  174. 

Mountains,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  L  291. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  dedication  of  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil  to,  i.  72 ;  the  colours  of  good  and  evil  dedi- 
cated to,  L  7. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL 
206,211. 

Mucianas,  a  disclosure  of  his  own  actions,  L  57 ;  undid 
Vitellius  by  a  &lse  fame,  L  62. 

Muck,  different  sorts,  ii.  464. 

Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  ii.  463. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  iL  1 04. 

Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  blood,  ii.  134. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  laws  against,  amended,  i. 
333. 

Murder  of  princes  more  than  simple  murder,  ii 
392. 

Murray,  letters  to  Mr.  John,  from  Lord  Bacon,  iL 
511. 

Muses,  why  the  companions  of  Bacchus,  i.  304. 

Mushrooms,  what  properties  they^jcontain,  ii.  74. 

Music,  its  effects,  L  177;  a  quaver  in,  like  light  on 
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water,  i.  194;  in  cfaorchei,  M.  496;  qoarter  notes 
in,  ii.  25 ;  experiments  tonching,  it  24 ;  ▼oluntary 
in  voice  only,  ii.  33 ;  effect  of  dilSsrent  sorts,  iL  26 ; 
on  the  wtter,  ii.  30. 

Music  and  medicine  conjoined  in  ApoHo,  l  203. 

Musical  instrument  pbyed  on  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
u.  670. 

Musical  glasses,  ii.  8. 

Musicians,  their  precept  to  fall  from  discords  to  accords, 
i.  194. 

Mysteries,  danger  of  prying  into,  L  295 ;  ^ir  origin, 
i.  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man's  rea- 
son, but  man  raised  to  divine  things,  L  195. 

Nami  of  nations,  though  seemingly  superficial,  carries 
much  impression,  ii.  14 1 ;  one  of  the  external  pointe 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  144. 

Names,  ii.  454. 

Naphtha,  a  bituminous  mortar,  ii.  462. 

Naples,  disease  of,  its  origin,  iL  10;  the  Spaniards 
in  competition  with  the  sea  of  Rome  for  Naples,  iL 
201,214. 

Narcissus,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Claadios  the 
marriage  of  Messalina  and  Silius,  i.  30. 

Narcissus,  the  flower  of^  representing  unprofitable  aelf- 
love,  L  289. 

Narrations,  nurseries  for  history,  L  190. 

Natural  divination,  two  sorts,  L  206. 

Natural  history,  division  of|  L  187;  often  fiibaloas,L 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  L  454. 

Natural  magic,  defective,  i.  199;  Paracelsas's  school 
of,  L  206;  its  true  sense,  L  195. 

Natural  philosophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  with,  L 
177;  analogy  between,  and  speculative  philoeophy, 
i.  199;  divided  mto  three  parts,  L  199;  concerning 
principles  of,  L  194;  assbted  by  registry  of  doubts, 
L  200 ;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  i.  194 ;  prin- 
cipally assiAted  by  mechanical  history,  L  188;  the 
least  followed  of  all  knowledge,  L  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  superstition,  L  97 ;  gives  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  superstition  and  infidelity,  L  98 ; 
causes  which  have  retarded  its  progress,  L  424  ;  new 
systems  of,  i.  427. 

Natural  philosophy  in  Orpheus*s  Fable,  L  295. 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  philoaophical,  and 
magical,  L  199 ;  operative  part  of  natural  philosopby, 
L  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his 
creatures,  L  194. 

Natural  reason,  Sarah's  laughter  an  image  of,  L 
239. 

Natural  science  and  natural  prudence,  L  195. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Hiitory,  preparation  for, 
iiL  426  ;  history,  iiL  434. 

Nature,  ita  quantum  eternal,  L  194;  her  truth  said 
to  be  hid  in  mines  and  caves,  L  195 ;  experiment  on 
the  secret  processes  of,  iL  23 ;  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  iL  138;  ita  fundamental  law, 
ii.  138 ;  as  considered  by  philosophers,  L  194. 

Nature  and  man,  how  differing  in  spirit,  L  211. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the, 
iL  137. 

Nature  of  men,  L  177. 

Nature  in  men,  essay  on,  L  45  *  the  modes  of  sabdning 
nature,  L  45 ;  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds,  L  45 ; 
not  to  be  trusted  to  unless  corroborated  by  cuatom, 
L  45 ;  hot  natures  not  ripe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  i.  48 ;  reposed  natures  earlier,  L  48 ;  a 
consent  between  body  and  mind,  and  where  nature 
errs  in  one  she  ventures  in  the  other,  L  49 ;  studies 
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perfect  nature,  L  55 ;  a  little  natural  philosophy  di»> 
poses  to  atheism,  much  to  religion,  L  71,  83;  Vale- 
rius Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L  81. 

Nature,  thoughta  and  observations  concerning  the 
interpretation  of,  i.  422 — 434;  iL  551;  principles 
and  origins  of,  according  to  the  fables  of  Cupid  and 
heaven,  L  435 ;  only  conquered,  by  obeying,  L  431 ; 
interpretation  of,  iii.  345,  371. 

Nature  of  revelation,  L  241. 

Natures  of  much  heat  not  fit  for  action  in  youth,  L 
284. 

Naturalization  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  iL  150;  the 
four  degrees  of,  iL  169. 

Naturalization,  states  should  be  liberal  of,  L  87 ;  Ro- 
mans most  so,  L  37. 

Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Henry  VIL,  L  836. 

Navigable  rivers  help  to  trade,  iL  258. 

Navy  the  walls  of  our  kingdom,  ii.  254 ;  considera- 
tions respecting,  ii.  148, 

Negative  side,  men  fond  of  seeming  wise  find  ease  to 
be  of  the,  L  33. 

Negligence  of  learned  men,  L  168 

Negotiating,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Negotiation,  L  228 ;  its  wisdom,  L  229,  230,  231. 

Negotiations,  foreign,  with  princes  or  states,  iL  382. 

Negroes,  cause  of  blackness  in,  iL  59. 

Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  L  302. 

Neptune's  temple,  saying  of  Diagoras,  L  21 1. 

Nero,  ApoUonius's  reason  for  his  overthrow,  ii.  277. 

Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca's  style,  LIU;  wish  of  a 
senator  respecting  his  father,  L  111. 

Nero  and  Nerva,  difierence  between,  ii.  277. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  James  L  compared  to,  iL 
272. 

Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  L  177;  Tadtus's  character 
of;  L  177. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of,  from  Philip  of  Spain,  occa- 
sioned by  his  resolution  to  disannul  their  liberties 
and  establish  a  martial  government,  iL  259 ;  received 
into  Queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  ii.  259. 

Nettles,  their  roota  and  leaves,  iL  267 ;  roota  of,  iL 
476. 

Novil,  Sir  Henry,  ambassador  to  France,  ii.  354. 

Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL 
363. 

Neville's,  John,  Lord,  case,  iL  528. 

New  Atlantis,  L  255 ;  employment  of  fellows  in,  L 
269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  L  369 ;  dedi- 
cation of;  i.  255 ;  Solomon's  house  in,  L  255,  263 ; 
end  of  foundation,  L  266 ;  caves  in,  L  266 ;  towera 
in,  L  266 ;  lakes  in,  L  266 ;  atmosphere  artificial,  L 
367;  health  chambers  of;  L  267;  orchards  in,  t 
267 ;  parks  for  animals  in,  L  267 ;  pools  in,  L  367 ; 
drinks  and  dispensations,  L  268;  farnaces  in,  L 
268. 

New  things,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity,  L  33;  are  like 
strangers,  more  admired  and  less  fovoured,  i.  33. 

Newport,  battle  o^  iL  311;  bravery  of  the  EngUA 
there,  iL3n. 

Nilus,  water  of;  sweet,  iL  103. 

Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  iL  168. 

Nisibia,  argumento  of  those  who  oppoeed  snrrendering^ 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Penia,  iL 
233. 

Nisi  prius  judge  supplied  by  oomnussion,  u.  499. 

Nitre,  ita  power  and  qualitiea,  iL  13 ,  abundance  oC  in 
certain  sea-ahores,  iL  104 ;  experiment  touching^  iL 

,      64. 

Nobilities,  several,  one  of  the  internal  pointa  of  separ»- 

j     tion  with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  touching 
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thflm,  a  147 ;  suggeitioiiB  to  raise  nobility  among 
the  undertaken  of  the  pUntationa  in  Ireland,  iL 
185. 

Nobilitj,  e«ay  of^  L  21 ;  the  moltipljing  of,  in  an  over- 
proportion,  hringa  a  state  to  neceMity,  L  23 ;  do- 
proMed  by  Henry  VIL,  which  made  his  times  full  of 
trouUes,  L  28;  their  too  great  increase  hurts  the 
peasant,  i.  37;  superfloity  of,  decreases  military 
power,  i.  836. 

Noblemen,  their  hospitality  conduces  to  martial  greatp 
ness,  i.  37 ;  better  governors  in  new  plantations  than 
merchants,  i.  41. 

Noblemen's  chaplains,  new  residence  of,  ii.  428. 

Noel.  Henry,  his  opinion  of  courtiers,  i.  121. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  proved  at  his  condemnation  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  plotted 
with  him,  ii.  260;  his  attainder,  i.  318. 

Northampton,  Earl  o^  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 18. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  slain  by  insurgents,  i.  334. 

Notes,  as  to  qusrter  notes  in  music,  ii.  25. 

Norris,  Colonel  Sir  John,  repulses  the  Spaniards  at 
Rimenant,  iL  207 ;  memorable  retreat  of,  to  Gaunt, 
iL208. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of^  second  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
capture  of  Cadii  under  Earls  Essex  and  Notting- 
ham, iL210. 

Nourishing,  way  of,  iiL  478. 

Novelty,  love  of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95 ; 
though  not  rejected,  should  be  suspected,  i.  32. 

Novum  Organum,  iii.  343;  Bacon's  opinion  of, 
u.  436. 

Numa,  body  found  after  death,  iL  104 ;  his  delight  in 
solitude,  L  33. 

Objsgts  of  pursuit,  L  227. 

Obligation  and  reward,  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
^e  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189;  consideration  of 
their  nature,  iL  190. 

Observations  on  a  Ubel  published  in  1592,  iL  242. 

Ocampo,  Alonso  D.,  Spanish  succours  to  Kinsale 
under  his  command,  iL  21 1 ;  taken  prisoner,  iL  212. 

Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  ii.  82. 

Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
ii.21l. 

Odour,  nourishment  of,  ii.  128 ;  effect  of,  upon  Demo- 
critus,  ii.  128. 

Odours,  impoisoning  by,  ii.  127;  touching  fetid  and 
fragrant,  iL  112;  transmission  of,  iL  125. 

Office  of  constables,  iiL  315. 

Office  of  compositions  for  alienations,  iiL  319. 

Office  of  rhetoric,  L  216. 

Officers  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with  Scotland,  ii.  146;  considerations  con- 
cerning them,  iL  146. 

Officers,  choice  of^  for  the  king's  court,  ii.  387. 

Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  ii.  211. 

Oil,  diBTerent  sorts  mixed  with  metals  when  dissolTed, 
iL  465 ;  mode  of  expansion  of,  iL  569. 

Oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  iL  15. 

Ointments,  preserving,  iL  466. 

Old  men  love  young  company,  ii.  129. 

Old  age  of  ancient  sophists,  iL  129. 

Olympian  games,  L  205. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mac  Roory  chief  of  the,  iL  851. 

Openers,  medicines,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  mora  free,  befora  othen  more  reve- 
rend, L  29 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 
inpported  by  worth,  iL  514. 


Opinioof  of  Phito  and  Pannanides,  L  197 ;  differ- 
ences of,  touching  principiss  of  nature,  i  200,  201. 

Opium,  how  qualified,  iL  10. 

Opportunity,  necessity  of,  iL  485;  should  be  taken 
advantage  <]£,  ii.  485. 

Orange,  Prince  o^  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  iL  18. 

Orchards,  L  267 ;  planting  of;  iL  384. 

Order  the  life  of  despatch,  L  32. 

Order  for  confirming  report,  iL  482. 

Orders,  invalid  if  granted  by  abuse,  iL  481 ;  copies  o^ 
to  be  kept  by  register,  iL  481 ;  the  lord  chancellor'a, 
iL  474 ;  holy  examinations  for,  iL  427 ;  to  be  set 
down  by  register  as  pronounced  by  lord  chancellor, 
ii.  481 ;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  though  they 
may  be  stayed,  ii.  484. 

Ordinances  in  chancery,  ii.  479. 

Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  iL  460. 

Ormus  taken  from  Spain  by  the  Persians,  iL  201, 
214. 

Omamenta  Battonalia,  account  of,  L  10. 

Otho  haTing  slain  himself^  pity  provoked  his  fiiUowen 
to  die,  L  12. 

Orpheus,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  explained,  iL  184. 

Orpheus,  or  the  sirens,  L  313, 

Orpheus,  or  philosophy,  L  295. 

Orrice  root,  experiment  tonching  the,  iL  119. 

Ostend,  valour  of  the  Enghsh  at,  iL  212. 

Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  off,  iL  59. 

Outlawry,  plea  of^  iL  483. 

Overbury,  Sir  T.,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  ii.  509 ;  mar- 
der  of,  1613,  iL  316. 

Owen,  Mr.,  charge  against  for  high  treason.  iL  3 1 3 ;  sup- 
plement to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  speech  in  the  King's 
Bench  against,  iL  512 ;  his  case,  iL  514. 

Oxidrakes,  in  India,  ordnance  known  in  that  city, 
L  61. 

Oysters,  Colchester,  fattened  by  fresh  water,  iL  94. 

Pace,  the  bitter  fool's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
L  107. 

Padua,  its  recovery  and  defence  justified,  ii.  202 

Paget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  121. 

Paintings  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever 
was,  L  49. 

Pain,  resistance  of,  iL  96. 

Pallas  armed,  the  fable  of  her  birth  containeth  a  aecret 
of  empire,  L  28. 

Palace,  description  of  a  perfect  one,  L  50. 

Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  iL  198 ; 
recovery  of  it  a  just  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
ii.  202. 

Paleness,  cause  of,  ii.  96. 

Pan,  or  nature,  i.  289 ;  his  beard  and  hair  depicting 
beams  or  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  i.  290 ;  his 
horns  depicting  a  pyramid,  L  290 ;  his  ensigns  de- 
noting harmony  and  empire,  291. 

Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  292. 

Pan,  his  cloak  representing  the  stars,  i.  291 ;  his 
hunting  describing  progression,  L291 ;  his  wrestling 
with  Cupid,  L  292 ;  his  catching  Typhon  in  a  net, 
nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  292 ;  his  finding 
Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work  of  chance, 
L  292. 

Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  iL  40. 

Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  measured,  u.  212. 

Papists,  more  knotted  in  dependence  towards  Spain 
and  among  themselves,  ii.  206 ;  the  true  reason  of 
the  severe  laws  against,  iL  206. 

Fvpet,  experiment  on  chambletting  of,  ii.  100. 
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Pteables,  uttc£,l  272. 

Pwable  of  Jotham,  iL  270 ;  Um  gtlet  of  aleep,  i.  228. 

Paracelsus,  his  school  of  natural  magic,  L  206;  on 
mercury  and  sulphur,  U.  63. 

Paradise,  man's  work  in  was  contomplatioD,  L  176 ; 
birds  of,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Paradoxes,  represented  bj  the  &bfe  of  Echo,  L  292 ; 
Christian,  ii.  410. 

Pardons,  revision  of  grants  of,  iL  473. 

Parents  and  children,  essay  of,  L  16. 

Paris,  his  judgment  for  l^uty  before  wisdom,  L  183. 

Paris,  valour  of  the  English  at  the  suburbs  of,  ii.  212. 

Parisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knifiB,  iL  322. 

Parks  for  animals,  i.  267. 

Parliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  iL  285 ;  mode 
of  marshaling  business  in,  ii.  286 ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  iL  146  ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  iL  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  iL  506 ;  liberty  of,  iL  276. 

Parliaments,  use  of,  ii.  380;  several,  one  of  the  inter- 
nal poinu  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  iL  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  join  the  Spanish  Armada,  iL  208 ;  alle- 
gation that  he  delayed  coming  to  join  the  Armada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  iL  209 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  ii.  21 1. 

Parmenides,  his  opinions  of  uni^,  L  197 ;  the  philo- 
sophy of,  i.  435. 

Parmenides*  tenet  concerning  cold,  iL  19. 

Parrots  imitate  sounds,  iL  40. 

Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  had  prepared 
for  his  treason,  iL  217. 

Particular  objects,  their  investigation  not  an  endless 
task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  669. 

Particular  histories,  catalogue  of,  iiL  431. 

Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 

Passion,  fable  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ;  no  affectatioo  in, 
L45. 

Passions  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 
body,  iL  95. 

Passive  good,  L  221. 

Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  of,  ii.  460. 

PatenU,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  touching,  iL  627. 

Pater  Patrie,  iL  266. 

Patrimony  of  the  church,  iL  378. 

Patience,  L  206. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  aaying  respecting  haste,  L  1 13. 

Peace,  among  nations  an  empty  name,  iL  204 ;  effect 
of,  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  ii.  184 ;  disposition  to,  ii. 
382;  King  Henry  VII.  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  sung ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
I.  381. 

Peacham,  Edmund,  matters  relating  to  his  trial,  iL  61 1 ; 
his  case,  iL  614. 

Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 
from  F.  Verulam,  cane,  iL  606. 

Peccant  humours  of  learning,  L  172. 

Pedantical  knowledge,  L  218. 

Peers,  names  of  who  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  guilty, 
ii.  363 ;  house  of,  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  380. 

Pegasus,  i.  293. 

Pells,  answer  of  a  Laoedsmonian  taken  at,  to  an 
Athenian,  L  108. 

Pellet,  expulsion  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Penal  laws,  the  number  of  them,  ii.  230 ;  certificate 
touching  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 
iL  236 ;  the  people  io  ensnared  in  a  multitiiaa  of 


penal  kwi,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be 
home,  iL  236 ;  daring  the  reign  of  James  I.,  iL  806. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  L  46. 

Penelope's  web,  iL  474. 

Pensile,  whether  solid  globe  can  remain  ao,  iL  686. 

Pentfaeos,  his  misery  firom  presumption,  L  295. 

People  not  competent  judges,  iL  420. 

People,  ofiences  which  coocem  the,  and  are  capital, 
iL  292 ;  offences  which  concern,  not  capital,  iL  293 ; 
the  voice  of  the,  iL  486. 

Pepper,  iU  medicinal  property,  ii.  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touching,  iL  103;  effect  of, 
upon  liquids,  ii.  8 ;  quickness  ofj  the  cause  of  sound, 
iL83. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  iL  24. 

Percolation,  experiments  in,  iL  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  i.  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  L  347 ;  conspiracy  in  hb 
favour,  L  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
L  357 ;  his  insunrection  in  Cornwall,  L  366 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  L  367 ;  his  confession,  L  367 ;  con* 
spiracy  in  the  Tower  in  favour  of,  L  369 ;  his  eoco* 
cution  at  Tyburn,  L  370. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Persian  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  Uke  Ormus,  iL  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  matters  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  223. 

Persia,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  i.  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  Livy's  censure  against  hie 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

Persecution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  last  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  bred  by  tha 
practice  being  harder  than  the  use,  L  46. 

Perfumes,  use  of,  iL  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  ii.  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  corrupt,  punishable,  ii.  290. 

Pestilential  years,  experiments  touching,  iL  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  of,  iL  162 ;  punishment  of,  iL  163. 

Petitions,  desire  of  the  lords  at  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniences  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  iL 
196 ;  reasons  and  precedents  against  their  receiving 
them,  iL  197;  what  not  granted  by,  ii.  484;  what 
granted  by,  ii.  486 ;  what  may  be  sUyed  by,  iL  484, 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  iL  459. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coast,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  i.  378. 

Philip  of  Maoedon,  saying  of  his,  L  113;  his  dream,  L 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L  1 16 ;  comparison  of  him 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  iL  266. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Boni^Ke  the  Vlllth,  iL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  his 
plots,  ii.  256 ;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  ii.  268. 

Philocrates,  a  wine-drinker,  i.  228. 

Philosophers,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  L  194 ; 

quantity,  L  194 ;  similitude,  L  194 ;  diversity,  L  1 94 ; 

force  of  union,  L  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  L 

194;  why  some  so  rare,  L  194 ;  some  pioneers  and 

some  smiths,  L  195 ;  flattery  of  great  men  by,  L  169 ; 

Greek,  L  172. 

Philosophia  prima,  L  193 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L  178. 

Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  first,  L  85. 

Philosophy  and  religion,  remedies  against  the  siren% 

L  313;  of  commixed,  prejudicial  to  both,  L  196. 
Philosophy,  human,  miscellaneous  tracts  upon,  L  70; 
nahenity  lectniesi  advioe  to  ndso  ths  pension  o^out 
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of  the  Sutton  estate,  il  241 ;  of  athletic,  little  mvee- 
tigated,  L  205 ;  its  doable  scale,  ascendent  and  de- 
scendant, L  195;  superficial  knowledge  of,  incline 
the  mind  to  atheism,  i.  164;  or  divinity  cannot  be 
searched  too  far,  i.  164 ;  natural,  assisted  by  registry 
of  doubts,  i.  200 ;  natural,  supported  by  mechanical 
history,  i.  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  three  parts,  i. 
199 ;  natural,  prudence  the  operative  part  of,  L  199 ; 
relates  to  the  reason,  i.  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
speculations,  i.  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  L 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of,  i.  194;  described  by  negative,  L  194; 
vain,  St.  Paul's  admonition  against,  L  163;  iu  ad- 
vantages to  religion,  i.  176 ;  conclusion  of,  L  239. 
Philosophy  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  L 

164, 165. 
Philosophy  and  universality,  professions  supplied  from, 

L  185. 
Phocion,  obstinacy  of,  i.  165;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  i.  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  messen- 
ger from  Alexander  with  a  present,  L  118. 

Physic,  a  man's  own  observation  of  what  he  fincis  good 
the  best,  i.  39;  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise 
the  pension  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  un- 
necessary in  a  well-dieted  body,  i.  165. 

Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  disease  in  patient  be 
incurable,  ii.  17. 

Physicians,  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  contrarieties  of,  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  39 ;  judged  by  events,  i. 
203 ;  regimens  recommended  by,  L  202 ;  duty  of^  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profession,  i.  203 ;  excellence 
in,  little  encouraged,  L  203;  why  at  times  less  suc- 
cessful than  quacks,  i.  204. 

Physiological  remains,  ii.  455. 

Physical  causes,  knowledge  of,  L  199;  their  search 
neglected,  i.  198. 

Physic  and  mctaphysic,  i.  195. 

Physic,  handleth  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  i.  1 96 ;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196 ;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic,  i.  196;  three  parts  of,  L  196. 

Physiognomy,  i.  201 ;  deficiency  in,  i.  201. 

Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  398. 

Pilate,  his  question  of  truth,  L  11. 

Pindarus's  saying,  ii.  268. 

Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  iL  165. 

Pisistratus,  tyranny   of,  mollified    by   Solon's 
11234. 

Pismire,  the  slug^rd  directed  to  the,  iL  387. 

Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  ii.  15. 

Pirates,  war  on,  iL  442 ;  infestation  of,  iL  475. 

Pits,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  ii.  121. 

Pit  digging,  for  water,  Cssar's  knowledge  of,  iL  7. 

Pity,  effect  of,  ii.  96. 

Pius  Quintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, L  165 ;  joy  of,  iL  135. 

Place,  essay  of  great,  i.  19. 

Plague,  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
L  370 ;  as  to  receiving,  iL  126. 

Plagues  in  Cairo,  ii.  100. 

Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
soned, L  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  execution,  L  370. 

Plantagenet,  Elizabeth  IL,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  L 
319;  crowned  two  years  after,  L826;  her  death, 
L374. 

Planting  timber,  iL  384. 

Planting  hemp,  ii.  384. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  the,  in  Ireland,  iL 
183,  185 ;  essay  on,  L  41 ;  the  children  of  former 
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kingdoms,  L  41 ;  what  people  you  dioald  plant  wHh, 
L  41 ;  the  sinfbUest  thing  to  forsake  a  plantatioii, 
L42. 
Plantations  and  buildings  neccasary  to  reduce  Ireland 

to  civility,  iL  188. 
Plant,  the  sleeping,  iL  82. 

Plants,  sympathy  and  antipathy  of,  iL  67 ;  experimento 
promiscuous  touching,  iL  82 ;  seasons  in  which  ftey 
come  forth,  iL  77 ;  rudiments  and  excrescences  of, 
ii.  74 ;  why  they  live  longer  than  men,  iL  16 ;  expe- 
rimento on  foreign,  iL  77 ;  producing  of  perfect  with- 
out seed,  ii.  76 ;  degenerating  of,  ii.  72  ;  of  making 
them  medidnable,  ii.  69 ;  several  figures  of,  iL  78 ; 
earth  not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of,  iL  85 ;  touch- 
ing the  principal  diflSsrences  of,  ii.  79 ;  efiect  of  wind 
upon,  ii.  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  dust,  iL  88 ; 
grafting  of,  iL  62,  64 ;  without  leaves,  experiment 
touching,  iL  103;  growth  of,  affected  by  the  moon, 
iL  123;  different  sexes  in,  iL  81 ;  transmutatioQ  o^ 
ii.  72 ;  melioration  of,  iL  62. 
Plants  and  animate  bodies,  difference  between,  iL  81. 
Plante  and  living  creatures,  affinities  and  differeocas 

in,  iL  8L 
Plants  and  fruits,  curiosities  about,  ii.  70. 
Plaster,  growing  as  hard  as  marble,  ii.  106. 
Plato's  reverence  for  true  division  and  definition,  L  90 ; 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diogenes,  L  112; 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L  1 14 ;  commonwealth,  iL  286 ; 
Protagoras,  i.  33  ;  school,  character  of,  i.  99 ;  saying 
of  custom,  i.  1 18 ;  saying  of  Socrates,  i.  118;  opi- 
nion of  ideas,  L  197;  opinion  of  knowledge,  L  161; 
opinion  of  the  action  oif  the  body  and  mind,  i.  203 ; 
objection  to  the  manners  of  his  country,  L  167; 
commendation  of  virtue,  L  216;  opinion  oif  unity,  L 
197;   observation  on  invention,  L  207;   error   in 
mixing  philosophy  with  theology,  L  173;  compa- 
rison of  Socrates  to  gallipots,  L  168. 
Plato,  L  210, 211;  familiar  with  errors  in  logic,  L  206 ; 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  L  216 ;  remarks  on 
his  system  of  natural  philosophy,  i.  427 ;  subjected 
the  world  to  his  contemplations,  L  438. 
Platonic  school  and   Patricius,  what  they  have  aaid 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure  spaee^ 
mere  figments,  iL  580. 
Plea,  definite,  ii.  482. 
Plea  of  outlawry,  iL  483. 
Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  iL  482. 
Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can  gprant  prohi- 
bition to  stay  suite  in  chancery,  iL  514. 
Pleasure,  arte  of,  L  205 ;  saying  of  the  poeto  of,  L  73 ; 
of  the  affections  greater  than  of  the  senses ;  of  the 
intellect  greater  than  of  the  affections,  L  79. 
Pleasures  of  knowledge  the  greatest,  L  183;  of  the 
affections  and  senses  surpassed  by  those  of  the  in- 
tellect, L  183. 
Plinius  Secundus,  why  his  fame  lasts,  L  57 ;  his  say- 
ing of  praises  of  others,  i.  57. 
Pliny  quoted  as  to  metals,  iL  459. 
Plough,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  ii.  127. 
Plutarch,  his  saying  respecting  an  unworthy  opinion 
of  the  gods,  L  25 ;  of  the  acta  of  Timoleon,  L  47, 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107 ;  saying 
of,  L  123. 
Plutus,  the  fable  of;  when  sent  from  Jupiter  and  when 

sent  from  Juno,  i.  42. 
Plutus  Timidus,  ii.  227. 
Pluralities,  iL  428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touching,  iL  89. 
Plowden,  sketch  of  life  of  in  note,  ii.  498. 
Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  of,  iL  115. 
Poem,  iL  498. 
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Po«ty,  a  pleasure  of  imaginatioD,  i.  207  ;  refers  to  the 
imagination,  i.  192 ;  relates  to  the  imagination,  L 
187;  is  narrative,  representative,  and  allusive,  i. 
192;  no  deficience  in,  L  193;  expresses  the  pas- 
sions and  afifections  better  than  the  woHls  of  philo- 
sophers, i.  193;  heathen,  considered,  i.  193;  divine, 
considered,  i.  193  ;  springs  up  without  formal  seed, 
L  193. 

Poetry,  Bacon's  opinion  of,  i.  271. 

Poets,  allegory  of  the,  as  to  knowledge,  L  164;  make 
men  witty,  i.  55;  their  picture  of  fame,  i.  62;  a 
lightness  in  them  to  feign  hope  as  a  counter-poison 
of  diseases,  i.  69. 

Poison,  cantbarides  fly,  ii.  318. 

Poisons,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 

Poisoning,  remarks  on  crime  of,  ii.  322. 

Poisonous  plants,  iL  84. 

Poland,  state  of  during  the  lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL  S48. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  case  of,  ii.  527. 

Policies  of  state,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  96. 

Policy,  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate,  ii. 
138;  books  of,  i.  191. 

Pohticians,  unlearned,  refer  all  things  to  themselves, 
i.  168 ;  predictions  o^  L  206 ;  objections  to  learning 
by,  i.  1 62 ;  judged  by  evenU,  i.  203 ;  integrity  of 
learned,  i.  1 68 ;  their  objections  to  learning  answered, 
i.  164. 

Political  economy,  ii.  385. 

Polycrates,  his  daughter's  dream,  L  43. 

Polypbemus's  courtesy,  ii.  205. 

Pomegranates,  their  use,  ii  467. 

Pompey,  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 14. 

Pompeius  Magnus,  memorable  speech  of,  L  219;  his 
wisdom,  i.  229,  234. 

Pont-Charenton  echo,  ii.  41. 

Poor,  observations  concerning  their  relief  from  hospi- 
taLi,  ii.  240. 

Pope  of  Rome,  cartels  of,  iL  389. 

Pope  Clement,  Charles  V.  treatment  of,  ii.  390. 

Popes,  the  most  learned  friars  have  ascended  to  be, 
L165. 

Popham's,  the  speaker,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
L  111. 

Population,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  223 ; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  ii.  253;  true  greatneM  consists 
essentially  in,  ii.  222. 

Popularity,  delight  in,  iL  137. 

Porches  of  deaSi,  iiL  508. 

Portugal,  state  of,  in  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  248. 

Possibihty,  nature  of,  iL  440. 

Poetils  of  his  majesty  in  Earl  Somerset's  bniineH  and 
charge,  iL  517. 

Poetpmeridian  sleeps,  iL  16. 

Postpnati  of  Scotland,  argument  respecting,  iL  166. 

Postures  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Pot-metal,  iL  459. 

Poundage,  hardship  of,  iL  267. 

Poverty  of  friars,  Machiavel's  observation  on,  L  166. 

Powder,  the  eflfect  of  the  shot  upon,  iL  8 ;  as  to  sup- 
ply of,  iL  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  iL  27. 

Powders  and  liquors,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 

Powers,  intellectual,  disoonnw  concerning,  L  104. 

Power  to  do  good,  the  lawful  end  of  aqnring,  L  19 ; 
knowledge  is,  L  162. 

Power  and  wisdom,  diffisrence  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  invest  Sluice,  L  343 ; 
his  commisiioa  to  Ireland,  L  353 ;  hii  memorable 
kw,L864. 


Praise  of  Eli2abeth,  discourses  in,  iL  445. 

Praise  of  knowledge,  L  174;  a  rudiment  both  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num,  L  7,  79. 

Praise,  essay  on,  L  56. 

Praise  of  the  king,  L  IGl. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  ii.  405. 

Preachers,  mode  of  educating,  ii.  417;  evils  of  igno> 
rant,  ii.  427. 

Preaching,  observations  on,  ii.  419 ;  ministry,  iL  427; 
education  for,  ii.  427. 

Precepts,  i.  236 ;  vicious,  L  237 ;  four,  for  health,  iL 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  iL  461,462. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satisfy  more  than  statutes,  iL 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  ii.  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy, 
iiL  521. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  i.  206 ;  of  astronomers,  L 
206  ;  of  physicians,  i.  206 ;  to  be  despised,  for  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  L  285. 

Prefaces,  great  waste  of  time,  L  32 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  requires  preface,  L  32 ;  too  many  before  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  L  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  made ;  ii.  878 ; 
caution  to  be  used  in,  iL  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  ii.  415. 

Prelates,  their  contests  with  their  kings,  i.  27. 

Pnemunire,  ii.  489;  cases  of,  iL  164;  punishment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  iL  165;  for  suits  in  the 
chancery,  ii.  514. 

Prenotion  and  emblem,  L  212. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  business,  L  32. 

Preparation  and  suggestion,  L  209. 

Prerogative,  Sir  E.  Coke's  letter  concerning,  iL  507 ; 
defying  of,  ii.  508 ;  danger  to  his  majesty's,  ii.  492  ; 
turbulent  bearing  of  liord  Coke  concerning  parts  of 
his  majesty's,  ii.  500 ;  cases  of  the  king's  in  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165 ;  in  matters 
of  money,  iL  166 ;  of  trade  and  traffic,  iL  166 ;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  ii.  166;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  iL  294 ;  the  king's,  what,  ii.  478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  ii.  450. 

Prescripts  in  use,  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end, 
L205. 

Priest  and  minister,  iL  426. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  their,  iL  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  ii.  466. 

Preservation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  ii.  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  ii.  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  L  206. 

Princes  and  governors,  learned,  advantages  o(  L  164, 
165. 

Princes,  advantages  of  learned,  L  166,  177 ;  the  moat 
learned  are  the  best,  i.  162 ;  conjunction  between 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177, 
179. 

Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  381. 

Prince  Charles,  dedication  to,  L  314. 

Prindpiation,  or  elements,  iL  460. 

Priority  of  suit,  aa  to  granting  an  injunction  bpon 
mere,  iL  472. 

Private  good,  L  221. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  iL  381. 

Privilege,  writs  of,  iL  484. 

Probus  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  iL  451 ;  or  kmg*!  Itylt, 
iL463. 

Proesdcador  wlm  gnnted,  il  480. 
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Proctor,  Stephen,  oertifictto  toodluDf  hie  prq)ecte  ro- 

ktiDf  to  the  penal  Uwb,  u.  236. 
Profit,  contempt  oi;  U.  446. 
Professions,  universities  dedicated  to,  L  185 ;  topplied 

finom  philosophy  and  universality,  t  186. 
Prometheus,  or  the  state  of  man,  i.  805. 
Promotion  of  officers,  iL  383. 
Proofs,  human,  of  advantage  of  learning,  L  303. 
Properties,  secret,  ii.  136. 

Prophecies,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  iL  293 ;  es- 
say on,  i.  43. 
Propinquity,  sympathy  in,  iL  134» 
Proserpina,  or  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  earth,  i.  311 ; 

or  spirit,  L  310 ;  &ble  o(  quoted,  iL  23. 
Prosperity,  minds  pufied  up  by,  soonest  dejeetad  by 

adversity,  iL  488. 
Proteus,  or  matter,  L  297. 
Proud  men,  all  fuU  of  delays,  ii.  195. 
Provision  for  clergy,  iL  429. 
Providences,  judgments,  4cc,  history  o(  L  192. 
Psalms,  trondation  of,  iL  431. 
Public  good,  L  220. 

Pulp  of  fish  more  nourishing  than  their  fleah,  iL  14. 
Pnigative  astringents,  iL  468. 
Purge  for  opening  the  liver,  iL  466. 
Purging,  preparations  before,  iL  18. 
Purging  medicines,  how  they  lose  their  virtue,  iL  9 ; 

experiment  on,  iL  13. 
Purveyors,  speech  touching,  iL  266 ;  abuses  of,  iL  267. 
Purveyance  due  to  the  king,  iL  888. 
Purification,  of  churoh,  iL  420. 
Punuit,  objecU  of,  i.  227. 
PuteoU,  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 
Putrefaction,  most  contagious  belbro  maturity,  L  175 ; 

generation  by,  ii.  123 ;  of  water,  iL  109 ;  touching 

the  causes  o^  iL  113;  of  bodies,  prohibition  of,  ii. 

104;  creatures  bred  of,  iL  92 ;  preventing  of,  iL  51 ; 

inducing  and  accelerating  of,  iL  50. 
Pygmalion*s  frenzy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L  170. 
I^diagoras,  L  198;  a  looker  on,  L222;  philosophy 

of,  iL  124 ;  his  parable,  L  34;  his  speech  to  Cicero, 

L121. 
Pyrrhas*s  teeth,  undivided,  iL  101. 
Pyrrhus's  answer  to  the  congratulations  for  his  victory 

over  the  Romans,  L  1 18. 

QcTARRiss,  query  as  to,  iL  463 ;  experiment  touching, 
u.  116. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  incensed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  IV.  dedicated  to  Essex,  iL  337  ;  re||K»rt  of 
treasons  meditated  by  Doctor  Lopez  against,  iL  216 ; 
first  copy  of  a  discourse  touching  the  safety  of  her 
person,  ii.  214 ;  first  fragments  of  a  discourse  touch- 
ing intelligence  and  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
ii.  214;  her  service  in  Ireland,  considerations  touch- 
ing, iL  188;  her  messsge  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
iL357. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Questions,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  case,  iL 
516 ;  touching  minerals,  iL  458  ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  444. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  of^  iL  12 ;  ite  property  of 
mixing  with  metela,  ii.  459 ;  metals  swim  upon, 
ii.  104. 

Quiescence,  seeming,  L  411. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  long,  iL  83. 

Rabclais's  saying  afber  receiving  extreme  uncUon, 
LllO. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of,  apophthegm  respect- 
ing, L  107,  109, 122,  123;  letter  conoeraiag,  firom 


Lofd  C.Baeoiu  to  Marquis  of  BnduBiJinni,  iL5i5; 
deoieanour  and  carriage  of,  iL  525;  letter  to  the 
king  touching  proceedings  against,  iL  524  ;  when 
beheaded,  iL  524;  his  saying  that  the  Spanisfa  Ar 
mada  was  driven  away  with  squibs,  iL  200,  209. 

Rain,  scarcity  of,  in  Egypt.  iL  103, 

Rains  and  dews,  how  produced,  iL  10, 20. 

Rainbow,  sweetness  of  odour  firom  the,  ii.  112. 

Rainsford,  Sir  John,  his  prayer  to  Queen  Elisabeth  to 
set  free  the  four  evangelists,  with  the  queen's  no- 
swer,  L  107. 

Ramus,  his  rules,  L  215. 

Ratclifie,  Richard,  his  atteinder,  L  318. 

Raveline,  valour  of  the  English  at  the,  iL  212. 

Rawley's  life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  his  great  fame  abroud, 
L  275. 

Rawley's  dedication  of  New  Atlantis,  L  255. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  i.  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  uses,  iii.  295. 

Reason,  philosophy  relates  to  the,  L  187 ;  ite  Hmits,  L 
239 ;  the  key  of  arts,  L  207 ;  governs  the  imaginu- 
tioB,  L  206 ;  preserved  against  melancholy  by  wine, 
iL  466. 

Rebellion,  her  majesty's  directions  thereupon  judicial 
and  sound,  iL  562 ;  of  Lord  Lovel  and  the  two  8taf> 
fords,  L  319. 

Rebellions  during  Queen  Elisabeth  in  England  and 
Ireland,  iL  285. 

Receipta  and  finances,  one  of  the  internal  pointe  of 
sepsration  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  oonsidoratMHM 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Receipte,  for  cooking  capons,  iL  15;  medical,  of  Lord 
Bacon,  ii.  469. 

Recipes  for  preserving  health,  iL  468. 

Recognisance,  as  to  filing,  ii.  484% 

Recreation,  games  of,  L  205. 

Recusante,  faArbooring,  punishable,  iL  290. 

Redargution,  L  210. 

Reduction  of  metals,  modes  of,  iL  462. 

Reference  to  masters,  iL  482. 

Refining  ore  from  dross,  iL  460. 

Reform,  iL  415,  417 ;  necessity  for,  iL  421 ;  of  church, 
ii.  421 ;  bishop^i  err  in  resisting,  ii.  417. 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  iL  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  iL  278 ;  of  abuses,  iL  267. 

Rege  inconsnlto,  case  of,  ii.  513;  write  of,  iL  514. 

Regimen  of  health,  essay  on,  L  39 ;  of  the  body,  L  202. 

Registry  of  doubts,  L  200 ;  uses  o^  L  200. 

Register  to  keep  copies  of  all  orders,  ii.  481. 

Registers,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  decreca,  iL  482 ; 
to  be  sworn,  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heat,  iii.  384^ 

Religion,  unity  in,  essay  of;  L  12;  pure  refigion,  is  to 
visit  orphans  and  widows,  L  69 ;  why  religion  should 
protect  knowledge,  L  83 ;  many  stops  in  ite  state  to 
the  course  of  invention,  i.  99 ;  the  moM  sovereign 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impediment  of  the 
heathen  and  superetition  to  knowledge,  i.  95;  of 
the  Turkish,  L  95 ;  alteration  of,  by  Elizabeth,  il. 
245  ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  iL  377 ;  anabaptist,  iL 
314 ;  propagation  of  the  Mohammedan,  iL  314 ;  de- 
fensive ware  for,  are  just,  iL  202 ;  propositions  for  a 
college  for  controvereies  in,  ii.  241 ;  ite  three  decli- 
nations, L  244 ;  revealed,  L  239 ;  advantage  of  phi- 
losophy to,  L  176  ;  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearte  of  the  Irish  people,  ii.  1 89 ;  toleration  recom- 
mended, ii.  1 89 ;  opinion  that  time  will  facilitate  re- 
formation of,  in  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  of  Turks,  iL  438  ; 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Rehgion  and  philosophy  prejudiced  by  being  commixed 
together,  L  195. 
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Religiont  cemoFe,  moraliiii',  it  418. 

Religiocw  eontroreny,  enon  in,  n.  414;  ttjle  of, 
n.413. 

ReUgkHM  wtr,  qoetdoiifl  to,  fi.  444. 

Reti^Qs  sect*,  efiects  of  exttrpattng  by  TioloDoe  aet 
fbrth  in  the  fiible  of  Diomedat,  L  800. 

Remembrmnoes  of  tho  king's  declartUon  touching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  MO ;  for  the  king,  before  Uf  going  into 
Scotland,  ii.  537. 

Reoediea  against  the  sirens,  i.  31 3. 

Remains,  physiological,  ii.  455. 

Report  of  the  Spanish  grieranoes,  it  193 ;  of  Lopez's 
treason*  ii.  194 ;  order  for  confirmed,  iL  483. 

Reports,  Coke's  fiiults  in,  not  his  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  touching  a  retractation  by  Lord  Coke  of 
some  parts  of  his,  ii.  498. 

Reporters,  adTioe  to  appoint  sotrad  lawyen  to  be,  iL 
332. 

Reputation,  essay  on  honour  and,  i.  67. 

Requeets,  against  the  court  of,  ii  514. 

Residence  of  clergy,  examination  of,  iL  438. 

Residents,  non,  evils  ot,  ii.  428. 

Restless  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  iL  108. 

Respects,  essay  on,  and  ceremonies,  L  56. 

Restitution,  i.  301 ;  letter  touching,  iL  462. 

Restorative  drink,  on,  iL  467. 

Retreats,  honourable,  no  ways  inferior  to  bravo  charges^ 
iL208. 

Retrenchment  of  delays  in  equity,  ii.  471. 

Revealed  religion,  L  289. 

Revenge,  memorable  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii. 
210;  essay  of,L  14. 

Revenue,  grants  oi,  ii.  473. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preserved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  laws  as  to,  ii.  364. 

Revocation  of  uses,  case  of,  iiL  280. 

Reward,  amplitude  of,  encourages  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric  L  215;  too  early  taught  in  universities,  L 
186 ;  tropes  of,  L  180 ;  imaginative  reason  the  sub- 
ject of,  L  207;  compared  ij  Plato  to  cookery,  L 
216;  its  sophisms,  L  217. 

Rheum,  breakfast  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  property,  iL  14 ;  contrary  operations  of, 
ii.  9. 

Richard  III.,  enormities  committed  by,  L  314. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Serjeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  king,  ii.  384 ;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  iL  284. 

Riches,  essay  on,  L  42 ;  the  Mat's  saying  of,  L  73; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opinion  of,  L  121 ;  when  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  state,  iL  226;  excess  ol^  makes 
men  slothful  and  efleminate,  iL  227;  greatness  too 
ollsn  ascribed  to,  iL  222,  226 ;  the  great  monaichies 
bad  their  foundations  in  poverty,  as  Persia,  Sparta, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  H.  157,  226. 

Rice  shouU  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  states-general,  diiefly  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colondt  Norris 
and  Stuart,  ii.  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  House,  iL  367. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigable,  great  help  to  trade,  iL  387. 

Robe  of  mercy,  the  white,  iL  319. 

Roberts,  Jack,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  bis 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  1 14. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  of  stone,  ii.  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  drawn  at  the,  iL  482 ;  eramination  of 
eoQi1^iL484« 


Rome,  practice  of  the  church  of,  i.  58 ;  flourished  i 
under  learned  governors,  L  165;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  contemporaneous^  L 166. 

Roman  emperors'  titles,  iL  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  iL  297. 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Roman  ptctors,  their  conduct,  ii.  471. 

Romans,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  strangere 
into  tiieir  body,  L  37 ;  granted  the  Jus  civitatis  to 
fiunilies,  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  i.  37;  always 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  L  38  ;  the  only 
states  that  were  good  commixtures,  iL  140;  hberet 
of  their  naturslizations,  iL  140;  which  Machiavet 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  em- 
pire, iL  140 ;  their  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  na- 
turalization, ii.  141,  170;  their  union  with  the  La- 
tins, ii.  155;  afler  the  social  war  their  naturalixatlon 
of  the  Latins,  iL  155;  naturalization  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  reason  for  it,  ii.  324 ;  their 
empire  received  no  diminution  in  territory  until 
Jovinianus,  ii.  223 ;  shortly  afterwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  world,  iL  228 ; 
four  of  their  kings  lawgivers,  iL  234. 

Roory,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Letnater, 
iL351. 

Roots,  more  nourishing  than  leaves,  iL  14 ;  of  trees,  ii 
86 ;  three  cubits  deep,  iL  88. 

Roses,  preparation  of  artificial  for  smell,  ii.  466. 

Rose-leaves,  preserving  of  colour  and  smell  o(  ii.  55. 

Rose-water,  virtue  of,  ii.  127. 

Rubies,  rock,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rules  for  a  chancellor,  iL  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iiL  219. 

Rust,  turning  metals  to,  ii.  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the  god  of,  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Earl  of,  IL  371. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  ii.  140. 

Sabinian,  the   successor  of  Gregory,  persecuted   Ida 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  L 

98. 
Sacrifice.    No  sscrifioe  without  salt,  a  positive  precept 

of  the  old  law,  ii.  239 ;  its  moral,  ii.  239. 
Safiron,  the  preparing  €iit  ii.  466 ;  a  few  graina  will 

tincture  a  tun  of  water^  L  89. 
Saffron  flowers,  distilled,  good  for,  iL  128. 
Saggi  Moreli,  the  Italian  title  of  the  essaya,  L  5. 
Salamander,  touching  the,  iL  1 18. 
Saliqoe  law,  siting  resj>ecting,  L  1 17. 
Salisbury,  Owen,  notorious  n^iber,  iL  336. 
Sal,  as  to  its  separation  from  metal,  ii.  460. 
Sah,  history  of,  iiL  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  of,  ii.  460. 
Salt  water,  experiments  on,  iL  7;  dulcoretion  of,  iL 

121. 
Samuel  sought  David  in  the  field,  i.  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privileges  of,  i.  326. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  iL  105 ;  better  than  earth 

for  straining  water,  ii.  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  ita  aaHnesa 

if  strained  through,  iL  7 ;  differences  between  earth 

and,  iL  7. 
Sandys,  Lord  WilUam,  confession  of,  iL  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Josepho,  invades  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces  in 

1580,  ii.  260. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  charge  against,  on  his  arraignment,  iL 

311. 
Sap  of  trees,  iL  87. 
Sapientia  Veterum,  ophiions  upon,  b7  Sandys  and 

Tcniaoo,  L  373. 
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Strah's  laughter  an  image  of  natural  reason,  L  239. 

Satiety,  meats  that  indocei  iL  46. 

Saturn,  L  396 ;  ii.  579. 

Savil's,  Mr.,  opinion  respecting  poets,  L  111. 

Savil,  Sir  Henry,  letter  to,  L  104 ;  answer  to  Coranus, 

Lll7. 

Savoy,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iLS48. 

Savages,  the  proper  conduct  towards  them  in  planta- 
tions, i.  41. 

Saviour's  (our)  first  show  of  his  power,  i.  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notes  of,  iL  25. 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  ilL  51& 

Scaliger*s  sixth  sense,  ii.  91. 

Scammony,  strong  medicine,  ii.  9. 

Scandal,  charge  against  Sir  J.  Wentworth  fi>r,  ii. 
307. 

Scarlet,  touching  the  dye  of,  ii.  122. 

Scent  of  dogs  almost  a  sense  by  itself,  iL  92. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  sectores,  L  55 ;  the  origin  of 
their  cobwebs,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle*s  philo- 
sophy into  the  Christian  religion,  L  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishops  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
122. 

Schools,  too  many  grammar,  iL  241. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consuls,  and  not 
dictators,  L  172;  error  of  over-early  reducing  into 
methods  and  arts,  L  173;  badges  of  false,  L  170; 
the  strength  of,  is  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  i. 
171. 

Sciences,  want  of  invention  in  professors  of,  i.  174 ; 
errors  in  the  formation  of,  L  173;  confederacy  o^ 
with  the  imagination,  L  172;  imaginary,  L  199; 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  collegea  to  pro- 
fessions, L  185. 

Sciences  and  arts,  invention  in,  deficient,  L  207. 

Scientific  efforts,  on  the  combination  and  succession 
of,  iL  557. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Livy's  saying  of  him,  i.  48, 

Scire  facias,  when  awarded,  iL  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  statute  for  voiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, L  343;  speech  on  the  naturalization  of,  ii. 
150. 

Scotch  skinck,  how  made,  ii.  14. 

S«*otland,  its  state  during  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  248; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383  ;  truce  with,  L  326;  Perkin 
Warbeck*s  reception  in,  if  356 ;  king  of,  ravages 
Northumberland,  i.  358;  preparations  for  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  o^  iL  143 ;  the  points  wherein 
the  nations  were  united,  iL  143;  external  points 
of  separation  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with,  ii.  146;  commissioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  ii.  149 ;  argument  respecting  the  postp 
nati  of,  iL  166;  discourse  of  the  happy  union  with, 
ii.  138 ;  considerations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and,  ii.  143. 

Scotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  452, 454. 

Seotus,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  L  114. 

Scribonianus,  answer  of  his  freedman  to  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  L  1 12. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,  L  244 ;  mterpratation  of, 
methodical  and  solute,  L  241 ;  interpretation  of,  L 
241. 

ficriptures  exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotcncy  of 
God,  L  176 ;  meditations  on,  L  71 ;  do  not  restrain 
science,  L  82,  98 ;  honour  the  name  of  the  invent- 
ors of  music  and  works  in  metal,  L  98. 

Acylla,  &ble  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  L 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  present  phi- 
kMopby,L87. 


Scylla  and  Icarus,  or  the  middle  way,  L  309. 

Sea,  lord  admiral's  right  of  determining  as  to  acts  com- 
mitted on  the  high,  ii.  502 ;  the  commandment  of 
it  one  of  the  points  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  ii 
223 ;  different  clearness  of  the,  IL  90 ;  importance 
of  the  mastery  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  efiects  of  battks 
by,  i.  38 ;  ebb  and  flow  of^  iii.  523 ;  motions  of,  are 
only  fiive,  iiL  523 ;  the  great  six-hours  diurnal  amo- 
tion principally  treated,  iiL  523 ;  motions  of  cur- 
rents do  not  contradict  the  notion  of  a  natural  and 
catholic  motion  of  the  sea,  iii.  523 ;  grand  diurnal 
motion  not  one  of  elevation  or  depression,  iiL  524 ; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  equinoxes,  and  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  iiL  524 ;  objections  to  the  ofo- 
nbn  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  a  progressive  one, 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  places  wells  have  simul- 
taneous motions  with  the  sea,  and  from  the  fact  that 
waters  are  raised  and  depressed  simultaneously  on 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Florida,  considered,  iii. 
524,  525;  ebb  ^nd  flow  of,  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  iiL  525  ;  whence  arises  the  reciprocal  action 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iii.  528 ;  explanation  of 
the  difierence  of  tides  connected  with  the  nooon's 
motion,  iii.  529. 

Sea-fish  put  in  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  ii.  7. 

Sea-weed,  iL  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  of,  iL  120. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  iL  121. 

Seals,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Seasons,  pestilential,  iL  57 ;  prognostics  of  peetikntial, 
ii.  91. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  suits,  L  54. 

Secret  properties,  iL  136. 

Sects,  the  greatest  vicissitude,  L  39 ;  the  two  properties 
of  new  sects  to  supplant  authority,  to  give  license 
to  pleasures,  L  61 ;  the  three  plantations,  L  61 ;  ^ 
versities  of,  L  200 ;  religious,  efiect  of  extirpating 
by  violence,  L  300. 

Sedition  and  troubles,  essay  of,  L  22. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88;  producing  perlect 
plants  without,  iL  76. 

Seeds,  most,  leave  their  husks,  iL  86. 

Self,  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  L  31. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  nardanu^ 
L288. 

Self-revelation,  L  234. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  iL  530. 

Senators,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 

Seneca,  L  210,  219;  iL435;  Nero's  opinion  of  his 
stvle,  L  HI;  his  saying  of  Cssar,  L  1 15 ;  his  saying 
of  death,  L  12 ;  on  prosperity  and  adversity,  L  14 ; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  L  43 ;  why  his  iame  lasts, 
L  57;  his  saybg  on  anger,  L  59 ;  ha  dsscriptioQof 
Cssar,  ii.  234;  government  of  Rome  by,  L  165. 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  ii.  91 ;  imagination  imitating 
the  force  of  the,  iL  107. 

Senses,  reporters  to  the  mind,  L  162 ;  greatest  of  tbo 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  91 ;  spiritual  species  which  af* 
feet  the,  iL  128. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  out  of  the  Mimi  of  Pablius»  u 
127,  128 ;  out  of  some  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings^  U 
129—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  of,  with  insentient,  L  41S. 

Sequela  chartarum,  i.  100. 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  iL  481 ;  of  spedlle 
lands,  iL  481. 

Separation  of  bodies  by  weight,  iL  8 ;  of  metaJs  mti 
minerals,  iL  460. 
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iSepDicbre,  flies  get  darible  in  amber,  iL  S4. 

Beijemnts,  care  in  making*  iL  379. 

fiermoDM  fideies,  the  tiUe  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
£«aye,  L  5. 

Serpent,  meditations  on  the  wisdom  of,  L  67. 

Severus,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  his  friendship  for  Plantianus, 
i  34 ;  his  character,  t  48  (  saying  of  him,  L  1 13 ; 
Rome  governed  by,  i.  166. 

Seren  wise  men  if  Greece,  anecdotes  of  them,  t 
119. 

Sewers,  suit  for  the  commission  of,  ii.485/ 

Sexes,  different  in  plants,  it  81. 

Sextos  v.,  Pope,  character  of,  iL  212. 

Sextos  Qointus,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 
Temment,  L  165. 

Shadows,  experiment  touching,  ii.  121. 

Shame  caoseth  blushing,  iL  96. 

Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 
of  the  Essays,  L  6. 

Shell,  experiment  touching  the  easting  of,  in  some 
creatures,  iL  98.  • 

Shellfish,  touching,  ii.  120. 

Sheen  Palace,  burning  of,  L  368. 

Sheep,  Cato's  saying  of,  ii.  270;  nature  of,  iL  102. 

SheriA  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  379 ;  their  attendance 
upon  the  judges  a  civility,  and  of  um,  iL  379. 

Shipbuilding,  art  of,  in  England,  iL  383. 

Shot,  the  effect  of,  on  powder,  ii.  8. 

Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 

Sextus  Quintus,  feigned  tale  of,  L  1 12. 

Sibylla,  burning  two,  doubled  the  price  of  the  other 
book,  L  77. 

Sickness,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  three  things 
material  in,  i.  122. 

Sicknesses,  winter  and  summer,  iL  67. 

Sight,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  1 19 ;  cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  iL  91. 

Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  revolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvania,  Waliachia,^  and  Molda- 
via under,  iL  156. 

Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
of,  ii.  456 ;  making,  ii.  457 ;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, iL  459 ;  exportation  o(  ii.  283. 

Simon,  the  priest,  imprisoned  for  life,  i.  826. 

Simnell,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  i.  820;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  L  821 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  VI.,  L  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  L  823 ; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  L  325 ;  made  a  scuHion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  L  325. 

Simonides*s  reply  when  asked  what  he  thought  of 
God,  L  120. 

Simulation  and  dissimulation,  essay  of,  L  14. 

Single  life,  marriage  and,  essay  of,  i.  16. 

Sirens,  or  pleasures,  L  312. 

Sister  of  giants,  or  fame,  L  294. 

Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  grettneas  of 
a  state,  iL  222,  228;  excellent  situation  of  Egypt, 
iL  228;  of  Babylon,  although  the  soveieignaes 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monarch  remains  tbeiw,  ii 
S28 ;  Alexander  the  Great  chose  Babylon  for  his 
seat,  iL  228 ;  of  Persia,  ii.  229 ;  of  Constantinople, 
iL229. 

Skin,  experiments  touching  the  casting  of  thfS,  it  98. 

Skins,  Chinese  paint  their,  ii.  99. 

Skull,  experiment  tojching,  ii.  101. 

Sleep,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100 ;  oold  preirenteth, 
ii.  100 ;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  iL  100;  some 
noises  help,  ii.  100 ;  nourishment  of,  iL  16. 

Sleep  all  winter,  touching  creatures  that,  iL  128. 

Sleeps,  posi-meridiaii,  iL  16. 
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Small,  trivial  things,  the  eonsideratioa  of  not  bekifr 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  ii.  A59. 

Smell,  preparations  of  artificial  roses  for,  ii.  466. 

Smells,  touching  sweet,  tL,lI2;  corporeal  tnbstanoi 
of,  ii.  112;  experiment  touching,  iL  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  iL  341. 

Snakes  have  venomous  teeth,  iL  101. 

Sneesing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90 ;  Guinea  pepper 
causes,  iL  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fastest  upon  the  sea-coast,  L  102;  so- 
cret  warmth  of,  ii.  92. 

Snows,  effect  of  lying  long,  iL  87. 

Soccage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  guardian  afh 
pointed  by  law,  ii.  489. 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  i.  33 ;  nv 
ture  of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Socrates,  i.  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
L  49 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  his  saying  wlten 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
i.  1 20 ;  his  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure,  L  120 ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  Hippias's  dispute  with,  on  his 
sordid  instances,  i.  188;  the  accusation  against, 
was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  i.  166 ;  his  ironical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  i.  174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  L  164 ;  Plato's  comparison  of,  to  gallipots^ 
i.  168. 

Soils,  different  for  different  trees,  iL  87;  soma  pot 
forth  odorate  herbs,  iL  128. 

Soisson,  Count,  apophthegm  of,  L  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  soldier, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  iL  228. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  oC  iL  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  i.  83 ;  magna 
civitas,  magna  soUtodo,  L  33 ;  a  miserable  soiitudo 
to  want  true  frienda,  L  33. 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natural  history,  L  82 ; 
natursl  history  by,  ii.  74;  his  saying  respecting 
business,  L  66 ;  his  praising  a  just  man  losing  hk 
cause,  L  68 ;  his  novelty,  L  60 ;  his  parables,  uL  222 ; 
his  observations  on  die  mind  of  man,  L  162;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  L  176 ;  humility  of,  L  176. 

Solomon's  house,  plan  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  iL  463. 

Solon,  his  answer  as  to  the  best  lawa,  L  167 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 13, 1 18, 120, 125 ;  his  speech  to  Crcasos, 
i.  37 ;  his  lawa  spoken  of  in  grammar-schools,  iL 
231,  234 ;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  often  op- 
pressed, often  restflved,  ii  234 ;  his  answer  to  Croe- 
sus's showing  his  riehes,  iL  157, 226. 

Solution  of  metals,  qualities  of  metals  should  be  ae- 
oertained,  ii.  460. 

Somerset,  heads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Earl  o^ 
iL  516;  respeetiog  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  manage- 
ment in  the  caae  of  bis  arraignment,  iL  616 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  iL  826 ;  letter  from  Sir  T.  Oveirw 
bury,  iL  509 ;  charge  against,  ii.  321 ;  h»  ease^ 
ouestions  for  the  judges  in,  iL  616;  questions  for 
ttie  king's  eouncil  in,  iL  616;  his  business  and 
charge,  with  his  majesty's  apostylea,  ii.  517;  his 
examination,  letter  to  the  king  about,  iL  881. 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  of,  diarge  against,  iL 
816 ;  charge  against,  for  poisoning  Sir  T.  Oveiba- 
ry,ii.  316. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upon  Antonfani's  mad^ 
iL  129. 

Sorrel,  natura  of,  IL  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  ths^  L  206;  knowledge  oC  appeadioei 
to,L206. 

Sound,  earriod  fitfther  en  water  then  hmd,  iL  86; 
leesoni  for  injuring  into  the  theoij  o4  iiL  68ft;  of 
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ill  genenUon  and  the  flnt  percumon,  liL  536; 
whether  iU  form  is  anj  local  and  perceptible  motion 
of  the  air,  iii.  635;  three  experiments  wherein 
aoond  ia  generated  oontrarilj  to  the  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  iil  636 ;  ia  generated  by  percua- 
aiona,  iii.  636;  air  required  for  iU  generation, 
iii.  636 ;  whether  flame  would  suffice  instead  of  air, 
ilL  686 ;  lasting  of,  and  its  perishing,  iiL  537 ; 
confusion  and  perturbations  of  sounds,  iiL  537; 
compared  with  light,  why  many  visiblcs  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  and  many 
aounds  heard  at  onco  do,  iii.  637 ;  of  the  variety  of 
bodies  yielding  it,  instruments  producing  it,  iiL  540  ; 
species  of  sounds,  iiL  540 ;  circumstances  regulating 
the  pitch  in  various  sonorous  bodies,  iiL  640; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminution,  and  fraction 
of,  iiL  540;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  transmission,  are  effected,  iiL  543 ;  less  quick- 
ly transmitted  than  light,  iii.  643 ;  of  its  affinity 
with  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iiL  643 ;  aids  and  impediments  of,  stay  of,  iiL  638 ; 
diverBity  of  medioms  of,  ilL  638 ;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  iiL  685;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodies,  iii.  644 ;  penetration  of,  iiL  638 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iiL  538;  whether  it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,  iiL  638 ;  carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iu.  639;  com- 
pared with  light,  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in 
curved  lines,  iiL  639. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107  ;  paange 
and  interception  of;  iL  37 ;  mixture  of,  iL  38 ;  ma- 
joration of,  iL  81 ;  the  motion  of,  iL  36 ;  how  the 
figure  through  which  sounds  pass  vary  the,  ii.  38 ; 
melioration  of,  iL  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44 ;  do  not  mako  impressions  on  air,  iL  44 ;  the 
reflection  of,  iL  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
ii.  44 ;  antipathy  or  sympathy  of,  iL  43 ;  imitation 
of,  ii.  39 ;  causes  of  variation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion and  dilatation  o^  iL  28 ;  nullity  and  entity  of,  ii. 
26 ;  exility  and  damps  of,  iL  29 ;  dilatation  of,  iL 
29;  created  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
disUnce,  ii.  32 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  ii.  32 ; 
communication  of,  iL  32 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
iL  32;  go  farthest  in  the  forelines,  ii.  36;  the 
medium  of,  ii.  37 ;  lasting  and  perishing  of,  iL  36 ; 
in  inanimate  bodies,  iL  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  84 ;  in  watera,  iL  33 ;  difierent  sorts  of,  iL  24 ; 
strange  secret  in,  iL  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  28 ;  motion  of, 
iL  28 ;  cause  of,  ii.  8  ;  cold  weather  beat  for,  iL  39. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  examination  after  his 
arraignment,  ii.  373 ;  confession  o^  ii.  352. 

Southern  wind,  healthfulness  of  the,  iL  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Spalato,  Archbishop,  Bishop  Andrews*a  opinion  of 
him,  L  121. 

Spaniards,  ill  success  of  their  encounters  with  the 
English,  iL  200,  207 ;  their  attacks  upon  England, 
iL  206 ;  where  they  once  get  in  they  will  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneous  observation,  iL  200,  213 ; 
seem  wiser  than  they  are,  L  33 ;  do  not  naturalize . 
liberally,  L  87 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  ii. 
195 ;  their  ill  successes,  iL  200. 

Spain,  alliance  with,  no  security  against  its  ambition, 
iL  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
king  of,  iL  214;  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  against  her  peraon,  iL  215 ;  report 
on  the  gprievancea  of  the  merchanta  of,  ii.  193; 
notee  of  a  apeech  ooooerning  a  war  with,  ii.  199  ; 
eoniiderationa  touching  a  war  with,  iL  201 ;  com- 


parison of  the  state  of  England  and  Spain  in  1688, 
iL  212;  king  of,  endeavours  to  alienate  the  King 
of  Scotland  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  216 ;  aoliota 
an  Engliah  nobleman  to  rise  against  her,  iL  316; 
endeavoars  to  take  her  life  by  violence  of  poisoo» 
iL216. 

Sparta,  jealous ,  of  imparting  naturalization  to  their 
confederates,  ii.  165 ;  the  evil  eflects  of  it,  iL  165 ; 
the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Pbcebidas  drew  a  war  to 
the  walls  of,  iL  202. 

Spartan  boys,  their  fortitude,  L  105. 

Spartans,  of  small  despatch,  L  32 ;  their  dislike  of 
naturaUzation  the  cause  of  their  fall,  i.  37 ;  thear 
state  wholly  framed  for  arms,  L  38 ;  their  foirti- 
tude,  L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  touching,  iL  102. 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  death  of  the 
king,  iL  610. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of,  to  be  read  for  peraua- 
sion  of  multitudes,  not  for  information  of  kings,  iL 
142 ;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  iL  486 ;  arts 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  raise  the  pension 
out  of  the  Sutton  EsUte,  iL  241 ;  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Sir  H.  Yelverton,  iL  626 ;  on 
grievances  of  commons,  iL  272 ;  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476  ;  on 
taking  place  in  chancery,  iL  471 ;  to  Justice  Hut- 
ton,  iL  478  ;  to  Sir  J.  Denham,  on  his  being  made 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  by  their,  L  24;  long 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  L  32 ;  diflferences  be^ 
tween  speech  and  thought,  L  34 ;  of  a  man's  self 
ought  to  bo  but  ^Idom,  L  40 ;  better  to  deal  by 
speeches  than  letter,  L  58;  the  three  forms  of 
speaking  which  are  the  style  of  imposture,  L  70 ; 
notes  o^  on  a  war  with  Spain,  iL  199 ;  on  the  natu- 
ralization of  the  Scotch,  iL  150;  on  the  union  of 
laws  with  Scotland,  iL  158 ;  on  the  post-nati  of  Scot- 
land, iL  166 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  533. 

Spencer,  Hugh,  his  banishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  then  expressed, 
a.  178. 

Statement,  legitimate*  mode  of,  iii.  534. 

Sphynx,  or  science,  i.  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  iL  318 ;  and  flies  get  a 
sepulchre  in  amber,  iv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  iL  466 ;  concerning  the 
mode  of  expansion  of  matter  in,  ii.  569 ;  of  the 
earth,  L  311 ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  how  differing, 
L211. 

Spirits,  wine  for  the,  ii.  466 ;  bracelets  to  comfort,  iL 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  ii.  99 ;  transmission 
of,  ii.  124  ;  emission  of,  in  vapour,  iL  126;  flight  of, 
upon  odious  objects,  iL  107 ;  evacuation  o(  iL  92 ; 
next  to  God,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 

Sponges,  the  growth  of;  iL  94. 

Spots  of  grease,  how  to  take  out,  ii.  22. 

Sprat'a  notice  of  Bacon,  L  278. 

Springs,  where  generated,  ii.  10;  their  powerful 
qualities,  ii.  462 ;  on  high  hills  the  best,  ii.  68. 

Sprouting  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

St  John,  Mr.  Oliver,  charge  against,  for  slander, 
ii.  303. 

St.  Paul,  speech  of  himself  and  his  calling,  L  67 ;  the 
use  of  his  learning,  L  176 ;  his  admonition  agaioai 
vain  philosophy,  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  aomedmes  in  the  heart  of  a,  iL  101. 

Stage,  allusion  to  the  writers  far,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  ii.  307 ;  beholden  to  love,  L  18. 

Stanching  of  blood,  experiment  on,  iL  18. 
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Stenfbfd,  Sir  William,  reports  of,  ti  603. 

Star  Chamber,  against  lerjing  damages,  it  518; 
■peech  in  the,  ii.  475;  decree  against  duels,  ii  800 ; 
forfeitares  of  the,  iL  888 ;  its  severity  in  suppressing 
force  and  fraud,  ii.  868 ;  formalities  in,  ii.  348. 

Star,  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
denser  part  of  its  own  sphere,  ii.  684. 

Stars,  their  beams  have  no  heat,  i.  100 ;  old  ones,  not 
true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  it  682 ; 
question  respecting  the  substance  of,  ii.  685  ;  whe- 
ther kept  alive  by  sustenUtion,  iL  687;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  iL 
687  ;  whether,  during  long  lapses  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed,  ii.  686 ;  should  be  in* 
quired  whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
received  from  the  sun,  iL  686;  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  which  is  visible,  iL  588 ; 
what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  ii.  688 ; 
what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  ii.  688 ; 
true  distances  of,  fur  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  ii.  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iiL  296. 

StatCKmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, L  165 ;  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  L  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  L  71. 

State  of  Europe,  L  282 ;  maxima  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  strength,  ii.  212 ;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  sute  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequences,  ii.  222; 
greatness  of,  ii.  222,228;  (see  Greatness;)  con- 
tained in  the  two  words,  prsmium  and  pcena, 
iL  189. 

States,  embassies  to  foreign,  iL  382. 

Statue,  metal,  ii.  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  acceleration  of,  ii.  53. 

Statute  of  CaHiRle,  ii.  506. 

Statutes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
ii.  231 ;  the  reformation  of,  consists  of  four  parts, 
ii.  233 ;  suggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
of,  ii.  233 ;  for  repeal  of,  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  iL  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoration,  help  of  ground,  ii.  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckingham  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  iL  525. 

StilUcides  of  water,  ii.  10. 

Stillatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  iL  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

Stoboeus's  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  sedcing  to  extinguish  anger, 
ii.  69. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the,  iL  113;  a 
secret  for  the,  iL  472 ;  a  man  us  Christi,  for  the, 
ii.  470. 

Stone,  in  man's  body,  iL  463 ;  in  a  toad's  head,  iL 
463;  elder  flowers  proper  for  the,  iL  91 ;  herbs 
which  grow  out  of.  ii.  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464 ;  exudation  of 
some  are  diamonds,  iL  7. 

Stores  of  tackling,  laying  up,  ii.  383. 

Straining  water,  difl^ence  where  the  water  rises  or 
falls,  ii.  7. 

Strawberriea,  how  to  accelerate  the  growth  of,  ii.  60. 

String-metal,  iL  456. 

Strings,  sounds  of  difierent,  iL  33;  tones  of  different 
sizes  of,  iL  33. 

Stroud's  case,  iL  607. 

Scmmpet,  matter  is  like  a  oommoo,  it  109. 


Studiei,  set  hours  proper  for,  not  agTMsblevL  46;  sssij 
on,  55 ;  their  use,  L  66 ;  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  i.  66. 

Studies  of  learned  men,  disersdit  to  learned  from,  L  1 66 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  179. 

Stuttiog,  experiment  touching  iL  67. 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  iL  145. 

Style  of  religioua  controversy,  ii.  413. 

Style  of  delivery,  L  314. 

Style,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  407. 

Styx,  or  league,  L  289 ;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  ancients,  L  289. 

Soarez,  his  treasonable  letter,  ii.  390. 

Sublimation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  on  the  motion  of  a,  iL  286. 

Substances,  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
iL  100. 

Subdivision  of  labours,  its  produce  on  the  mind,  L  86. 

Subordinate  magistrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  instances  where  they  wert 
not  declared,  ii.  251. 

Succession,  hereditary,  ii.  424. 

Suckling.  Sir  John,  ii.  526. 

SufTocations,  the  most  dangerous  diseases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  L  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  ii.  82 ;  experiment  touching,  iL 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discharging  the,  iL  482 ;  picas  for 
discharging,  ii.  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advice  how  to  behave  towards, 
ii.  376  ;  essay  on,  L  64 ;  different  motives  for  under- 
taking suits,  L  54 ;  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  ii.  472. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  ii.  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  commission  of,  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  iL  520 ;  on  commissions  for  charitable 
uses,  ii.  485. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  of,  iL  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experiments  on,  iL  63 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Sulpitius  Galba's  persuasions  for  the  Romans  to  war 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  ii.  204. 

Summer,  great  droughts  in,  ii.  109. 

Summary  philosophy,  its  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  ii.  19 ;  hotter  when  be- 
tween clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  L  100 ;  pheno- 
mena in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Julias 
CiBsar,  iL  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relative 
situations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  ii.  679. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  L  101  ;  collection  of^ 
multiplies  heat,  L  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

SuperfcBtation,  how  it  comea,  ii.  75. 

Superficial  learning,  conceit  of,  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodies,  ii.  107. 

Superflexion  of  echoes,  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  its  effect,  i.  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom* 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philosophy,  L  97 ; 
essay  of,  i.  25. 

Superstitions  and  natural  causes,  L  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  L  206. 

Suplicavit,  upon  whet  granted,  ii.  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  iL  281. 

Surplice,  ii.  426. 

Susa,  the  winter  parlour  of  the  King  of  Persia,  ii.  228.' 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  i.  40 ;  ignorance,  its  cause,  i.  40. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  his  estate  de> 
vised  for  fbundtog  the  Charter  Housei  IL  339  •  his 
hospital,  iL  468. 
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8wt<  «Kperiittfliits  tooditiig,  II M ;  palnfied  fl^ 

fi.  196 ;  me  of  rMtrtinmft  fi.  16. 
Swwting  nckneM,  L  817. 

BwMti,  of  dilEn«Dt  nen,  iL  8 ;  cold  often  mortel,  ii.  96. 
BviCtUing  end  diletation  ia  boUing^  iL  1 18. 
Bwiftnees,  L  SOS. 
8wiMee»  flnt  rained  the  Duke  of  Borgandj,  n.  167, 

8S6;  the  ruin  of  LooieXII.;  efibin  in  ItaJj  in  i»> 

Tonge  of  a  ecom  put  upon  them  by  him,  iL  167 — 

S26;  inthemtheeuthorityofuronoYergokl,iL386; 

the  reputation  of  their  armc,  iL  226. 
Bflht  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome,  iL  284 ;  hie  three 

singularitiea,  iL  234 ;  Cicero's  attribute  to  him,  IL 

234;  hiq  friendship  to  Pompey,  L  84 ;  his  choice  of 

a  name,  L  46. 
Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  L  202. 
I^mpathy  and  antipathy,  secret  Yiitoe  at,  iL  182, 184 ; 

of  plants,  iL  6t;  of  things^  iiL  465. 
Sympathy,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  ii.  22 ;  in- 

doration  by,  ii.  116. 
Sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  iL  187. 
l^nipe,  clarifying  of,  iL  8. 
System,  whether  there  be  difierent  centres  around  the, 

theories  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  iL  580 ;  may  exist 

consistently  with  opinions  that  the  earth  revolves, 

and  that  planets  are  solid,  iL  676. 

Tacitus,  i.  233 ;  his  obserration  on  Aogustns  Cssar, 
L  161 ;  his  obserration  as  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  L  167;  his  account  of  Yibulenns  the  actor,  L 
918 ;  his  wise  opinion,  L  196 ;  his  character  of  Ner- 
▼a,  L  177 ;  his  exposition  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian's  time,  L  48 ;  account  of  Musianus,  L 
67;  saying  o^  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  breaUie 
more  living  obeenration  of  manners  than  thoee  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  iL  549. 

Tackliug,  a  store  of,  diould  be  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  iL  383. 

Talbot,  William,  charge  against,  iL  389 ;  his  ofience, 
ii.  389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love,  L  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Taxes  and  imports,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overlaid  with,  not  valiant,  iL  165 ;  levied 
by  consent,  abate  men's  courage  less,  iL  165. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  iL  101 ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  ii.  91 ; 
have  sense,  ii.  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  upper,  iL 
101 ;  experiment  touching  hard  substances  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures  and,  u,  100 ;  marrow  of, 
U.  101. 

Telesius,  touching  cold,  ii.  19;  opinion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  ii.  584 ;  philosophy  o^  i.  435. 

Tellus,  representing  base  counsellors,  L  288. 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  his  opinion  oif  Sapientia  Vete- 
rum,  i.  272 ;  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  es- 
says, i.  5 ;  his  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  Casars,  i. 
884 ;  opinion  of  Playfer,  L  277,  279. 

Tensure,  motion  upon,  iL  8. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  t.  14. 

Tenures,  Low's  case  of,  iii.  276 ;  not  regal  only,  ii. 
274 ;  no  spur  of  honour,  iL  274. 

Tenures  and  wards,  speech  on,  iL  273. 

Terebratton  of  trees,  iL  65. 

Territory,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  largenees  of, 
iL  222 ;  large  countries  often  rather  a  bui^en  than 
streoglh,  ii.  223 ;  illustrated  by  Alexander  and  the 
Roman  empire,  u.  223 ;  greatness  of,  when  it  adds 
strength,  iL  224. 


Thales,  as  he  Ipokad  on  the  stan.  Ml  in  th*  ^ 
■aying  thereon,  L  111;  his  theoiy  that  water  is  tb« 
prime  element,  L  488 ;  hb  monopoly  of  oliv«k  iL  89. 

Thebes,  invested  by  Phmbidas  insidiously,  iL  203 ;  de- 
crees on  a  war  even  to  the  waUs  of  Sparta,  iL  202. 

Themistoclea,  pertinent  answer  oi;  L  168 ;  hu  saying 
respecting  the  difierenoe  between  speech  and  thought, 
L  84 ;  his  speech  on  being  aaked  to  touch  a  luta,  L 
86 ;  made  Xerxes  quit  Greece  by  a  &lse  report,  L 
62 ;  saying  and  reply  of  his,  L  109,  115,  118. 

Tbeodoaius,  saying  oi^  iL  478 ;  his  answer  to  a  8ait»r, 
L114. 

Theogenes^  his  moral  verses,  iii.  222. 

Theology,  natural,  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his 
creatures,  L  194. 

Tbeologica]  tracts,  ii.  405. 

Theories  and  common  notions  to  be  done  away  with, 
opinions,  L  438 ;  universal,  the  invention  o^  by  per- 
sons ignorant  ai  particulars,  iL  548 ;  of  astronomers, 
the  otject  of  the,  iL  575. 

Thomas,  St,  the  largest  heart  of  the  achool  divinea^  iL 
205 ;  his  definition  of  a  just  cause  of  war,  iL  805. 

Thorough  lighu  in  the  world,  L  191. 

Thorpe's  case,  observations  upon,  iL  527. 

Thoujghts  accord  with  inclination,  L  45;  men  who 
place  their  thoughta  without  themselves  not  Ibrta- 
nate,  L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  L  406. 

Thunder,  the  Grecians,  who  first  gave  the  reason  of  it, 
condemned  of  impiety,  i.  97. 

Throne,  supported  by  justice  and  mercy,  ii.  880. 

Thuanus,  as  to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  iL  890. 

Tiberius,  L  208,  233,  294 ;  bis  death,  L  12 ;  diasioHi- 
lation  attributed  to  him  by  Livia,  L  14. 

Tiberius  Cesar,  his  fiiendship  for  Sejsnus,  L  84;  Kb 
prophecy  of  the  empire  to  Galba,  L  48. 

Tidnum,  church  at,  in  Italy,  iL  107. 

Tigranes,  his  speech  respecting  the  small  number  of 
the  Roman  army,  i.  36. 

Tillage,  encouragement  of,  ii.  384. 

Titillation,  experiment  touching,  iL  108. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  iL  87  ;  as  to  the  planting  of,  iL  384. 

Timber  trees,  touching  the  growth  of,  ii.  66. 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, i.  481 ;  masculine  birth  of,  L  223. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  i.  173. 

Time,  Grecian  oratoni'  saying  concerning,  \u  292 ;  con- 
trary operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquors,  iL  1 19;  the 
greatest  innovator,  L  32 ;  ionovateth  quietly,  i.  32 ; 
i^e  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterating  o(len  the 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  of^  L  32 ;  like  a  riw,  L 
85, 99. 

Time  and  heat,  like  operations  of,  IL  45. 

Time  and  fire,  difiering  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Times,  the  present  are  the  ancient,  L  172 ;  iiL  858 , 
will  facilitate  reformation  of  religion  in  Ireland, 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  his  fortunes,  L  47, 77. 

Timotheus's  denial  of  fortune's  aid,  i.  46. 

Tin,  the  ancient  alloy  of  gold,  ii.  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  silver,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Tincture  of  metals,  how,  ii.  460,  461. 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louis,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  charged 
to  confer  with  Lopez  and  Ferrera  respecting  the  poi- 
soning of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  218;  confers  with 
Ferrera,  ii.  218;  sent  back  with  a  short  answer  by 
Lopez,  ii.  219;  sends  letters  by  the  name  of  De 
Thores  to  Lopez,  ii.  219;  comes  over  with  a  resolu- 
tion from  Spain,  ii.  220  ;  his  letters  from  De  Fuentes 
to  Ferrera  won  from  him,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  queen's  deaths  iL  220;  his  oonfeasiony 
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S.  3S0 ;  ttooching  to  LopM  on  hit  •rraignment, 
u.  220. 

Tipping^s  etae,  B.  629. 

Tirral,  Sir  Jamet,  hif  acooiint  of  tbe  maider  of  the 
priooet  in  the  Tower,  L  949. 

Thhes,  it  430;  canae  of,  before  Lord  ChaneeDor  Ba- 
eon,  il  522. 

Tithonaa,  or  ntiety,  L  296. 

Titbonus  and  Aurora,  fable  of;  L  298. 

Tltka  of  the  Roman  emperora,  ii.  266. 

Titiia  Livias,  obeenration  of,  on  the  poverty  in  die  Ro- 
man state,  L  167. 

Toad's  head,  stone  in,  ii.  133;  stone  engendered  in, 
iL468. 

Tobacco,  nses  of,  iL  127 ;  melioration  of,  IL  117. 

Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  and  necessary  to 
recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  ii.  169. 

Tones,  diflbrent  sorts  of,  ii.  24  ;  bass  and  treble,  experi- 
ment on,  ii.  33 ;  proportions  of,  ii.  84 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  iL  26. 

Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Tongues,  vebicula  scientie,  L  176. 

Touching  Lady  Vernon's  case,  ii.  523. 

Tough  and  fragile  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

Tough  and  brittle  metals,  ii.  461. 

Torture,  of  the  lawa  the  worst,  i.  58. 

Toumays  not  lawful  without  the  Ung's  license,  ii.  802. 

Toumies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Tracts,  relating  to,  iL  496 ;  rehting  to  commendams, 
u.  488. 

Tracy  riain,  iL  359. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign,  iL  384;  conjecturea  for  the 
good  of;  iL  386. 

Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  L  173. 

Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  of,  iL  465. 

Trajan,  aayings  of  his,  L  113,  114;  name  given  him 
by  Constantino,  L  1 13. 

Translation  of  psalms,  iL  431. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 

Tranquillity  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 

Travel,  essay  of,  L  26. 

Treacle,  use  of,  by  Mithridatca,  ii.  324. 

Treason,  statute  of,  25  Edward  III.,  ii.  818;  condem- 
ing  high,  iL  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  of,  ii.  162 ;  cases  of  misprision  of,  iL  162 ;  of 
petit,  iL  162;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  313. 

Treasons,  stat.  of  25  Edward  m.,  ii.  512. 

Treasure  of  the  crown  of  England,  ii.  228. 

Treasure,  greatncsa  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  222,  225 ; 
adds  greatness  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rsther  in  mediocrity  than  abun- 
dance, ii.  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
sUte,  ii.  227. 

Treble  and  bass  strings,  sounds  of,  ii.  83. 

Trees,  diflerent  soils  for,  iL  87;  gum  is  the  juice 
straining  through,  ii.  7 ;  melioration  of,  il.  62 ;  pro- 
cevity  and  dwariSng  of,  ii.  73. 

Treea  and  herbs,  experiment  touching  the  lasting  of, 
ii.  78. 

Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sicily  by  the 
9paniard4,  iL  196. 

Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  institution,  i. 
38 ;  essay  on  masques  and,  i.  44. 

Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  of,  i.  22. 

Trumpet,  metal,  iL  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  i.  1 1 ;  Democritus's  opinion  of,  L  122 ; 
force  of,  L  182. 

Turkish  emperor's  censure  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Turks,  their  cause  of  war,  L  38;  their  religion  an  im- 


pediment to  knowledge,  L  95 ;  there  must  be  t  d(»- 
solution  of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  further  relaxed,  iL  225 ;  their  rcHgion,  iL  438 ; 
Christians  had  always  suflident  ground  for  just  war. 
againat  them,  not  for  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear, 
iL  204 ;  their  government,  iL  439 ;  war  against^ 
ii.  439. 

Tutelage,  law  of,  iL  274. 

Tyana,  Apollonius  of,  iL  124. 

Typhon,  i.  287. 

Tyrants,  diflerent  sorts  of,  ii.  391. 

l^fone,  the  arch-traitor,  ii.  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavour  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
iL211. 

Ulcirs,  judgment  of  the  cure  of,iL  106. 

Ulster,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  of  to  the  Prinoa 
of  Wales's  titles,  ii.  185. 

Ulysses,  L  313;  his  constancy,  i.  16;  his  preference 
of  custom  before  excellency,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  different  sorts  of,  iL  269;  speech  on, 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  209  ;  division 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memory,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, ii.  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
parts  of  the,  L  187;  the,  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Roman,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  ii.  25. 

Union  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,  iL  138 ;  articlee 
and  considerations  touching,  iL  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  commissioners  of,  iL  149 ;  Sir  Francie 
Bacon's  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concern- 
ing the  general  naturalization  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iL  150;  touching  the  union  of  laws  with  Scotland, 
iL  158;  preparation  towards,  ii.  160. 

Union,  discouriie  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  iL  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  collected 
and  dispersed  for  his  majesty's  better  service,  ii.  142. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  452,  454 ;  with 
Scotland,  ii.  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  ii.  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  ii.  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  iL 
456 ;  force  of,  iL  22. 

Unity  of  belief  and  worship,  ii.  412. 

Universities,  their  orders  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  i.  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  au- 
thors, i.  98  ;  prejudiced,  iL  415;  defect  of,  the  sy»- 
tems  in,  i.  1 86 ;  logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taught 
in,  L  186;  dedications  of,  to  professions,  only  injuri- 
ous to  ststes,  L  185;  uses  and  defects  of,  L  184; 
dedicated  to  professions,  i.  185 ;  want  of  experiments, 
in,  i.  186;  neglect  in  governors  of,  of  consultation 
and  of  superiors  of  visitation,  i.  1 86 ;  want  of  in- . 
quiriee  into  unlaboured  parts  of  learning,  L  186; 
amendment  of  defects  of,  L  186,  187;  want  of  mu- 
tual intelligence  between,  L  186. 

Universality,  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Godfrey,  ii.  3151 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  thn  injustice  of  his  war  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  bis  right  to  recover  Urbhn, 
ii.  203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, L  186. 

Use  of  the  law,  iii.  247. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statute  of,  iiL  295 ;  cases  of  revo- 
cation of,  iii.  280. 

Usss  of  incorporation  of  metals,  ii.  456. 

Usury,  laws  against,  L  833 ;  the  most  certain,  though 
one  of  the  worst  means  of  gain,  L  42 ;  ploughs  on 
Sundaya,  L  42, 47 ;  e«ay  on,  L  47 ;  is  a  cooceaora 
3c9 
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.  propter  dnritiem  cordis,  L  47;  hi  ducommodhies 
and  coromoditiefl,  L  47 ;  all  itates  have  had  it,  L  47 ; 
none  such  as  that  of  improving  lands,  iL  387. 

Vaccux,  whether  it  exists  at  all,  theory  o£,  ii.  578. 

Tain-glory,  e«ay  on,  L  67. 

Talorioa  Terminus,  a  rudiment  of  the  adTancement  of 
learning,  i.  8 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L 
81. 

Vanities  in  studies,  i.  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words,  L  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  should  be  avoided,  il  386. 

Valour,  and  military  disposition,  greatness  too  often 
ascribed  to,  iL  222 ;  of  the  Spaniard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  ii.  222 ;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  ii.  213 ;  of  glory  and  of  natural  courage  are 
two  things,  ii.  213. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  il  127;  emission  of 
spirits  in,  ii,  126. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  i.  60. 

Venetians,  their  sharing  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  ii.  202 ;  confederacy 
against  their  power,  ii.  205;  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpened  by  their  enterprise  upon  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  ii.  213,  214. 

Vegetables  and  metals,  mixture  of,  iL  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  iL  76. 

Velleius^s  ironical  propensity  to  be  avoided,  L  174. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  ii.  201,  213. 

Ventriloquism,  iL  40. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  a  question  which  is  higher  than 
the  other,  iL  580 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  colour  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  iL  582. 

Venus,  L  299 ;  danger  of  abstinence  to  certain  natures, 
iL  92 ;  experiments  touching,  ii.  91 ;  when  men 
moet  inclined  to,  ii.  92. 

Vercelles  in  Savoy,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  iL  200. 

Vermilion,  how  made,  ii.  461. 

Vernon,  Lady,  her  caae  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  ii.  523. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  private  commentary  of  the 
service  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  battle  of 
Newport,  ii.  2 1 1 ;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 
211. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Newport, 
iL211. 

Verge,  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  the,  iL  290. 
jurisdiction  of,  iL  290;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
commission  for  the,  iL  289 ;  description  of  the,  ii. 
290. 

V/srsatiiity  of  mind,  i.  235. 

Version  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Version  of  air  into  water,  ii.  10. 

Vespasian,  his  speech  to  Domitian,  L  112 ;  his  death, 
L  12;  Mucianus*8  encouragement  to  him  to  take 
arms  against  Vitellius,  L  14  ;  Tacitus's  character  of 
him,  L  20;  saying  of,  L  110,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  218. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  feared,  L  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  i.  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  237. 

Vicissitude  of  things,  essay  on,  L  60. 

Villiers',  Sir  George,  letters  to  Irelsnd,  ii.  190,  191; 
advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  ii.  375 ; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  ii.  330 ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  iL  498 ;  letter  to.  about  the  Eari  of  Somerset, 
ii.  326 ;  letter  to,  on  Lady  Somerset's  pardon,  ii. 
831 ;  letter  to,  iL  491 :  F.  Bacon  to,  touching  Sir 


R.  Cotton,  IL  616;  letter  to,  upon  Somerset's  trial, 

iL  618. 
Vinegar,  experiment  touching,  iL  123 ;  virtue  o^  ii 

127. 
Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 
Vines,  grafting  o^  upon  vines,  iL  88 ;  on  making  them 

more  fruitful,  iL  13. 
Vineysrd,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sardinia, 

by  the  Spaniards,  iL  196. 
Viol  and  lute,  use  of  the  perforationa  made  in  them, 

iiL544. 
Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  for,  ii.  9. 
Virginal  string,  sound  ot,  iL  8. 
Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  iL  286. 
Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  L  36 ;  his  eharao- 

ter  of  ancient  Italy,  i.  37 ;  prophecy  of  the  Roman 

empire,  L43;  his  Georgics,  L219;  his  separation 

between    policy  and    government,  and    arts  and 

adences,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  causes  and  conquests 

of  all  fears,  L  182. 
Virtue  would    ianquish  without  glory  and  honour, 

L73. 
Virtues  of  bishops,  iL  414. 
Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  L  181 ;  their 

multiplication  rests  upon  well  ordained  societies,  i. 

46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise,  but  there  ars 

aecret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune,  L  46 ;  best 

in  a  comely  body,  i.  48 ;  praise  the  reflection  of,  L 

56 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  L  57 ;  called 

by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  L  73 ;  the  answer 

to  that,  L  73. 
Visibles  and   audibles,  consent  and  dissent  between, 

iL41. 
Vitellius  undone  by  a  feme  scattered  by  Muctanua, 

L62. 
Vitrification  of  earth,  ii.  21. 
Vitrification  of  meuls,  iL  461,  462. 
Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  iL  465 ;  sprouts 

with  moisture,  ii.  81. 
Vivification,  nature  of,  ii.  92. 
Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  i.  329. 
Voices  of  eunuchs  and  children,  ii.  33. 
Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 
Vorstius,  the  heretic,  ii.  46. 
Vulcan,  compared  with  flame,  ii.  12;  a  second  nature 

working  compendiously,  L  195. 

Waads,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  ii.  324. 

Wales,  prince  of,  ii.  381. 

Wales,  prince  of,  Henry,  letter  to,  in  1612,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  L  3. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  iL  128. 

Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  ii.  215. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  by  mathematics,  L  199. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  ii.  157,  225 ;  generally  causes 
of  poverty  and  consumption.  iL  201 ;  roquisites  to  a 
successful  war,  iL  199,  202;  defensive  wars  for 
religion  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  unjust  ofienuve  wars,  evil 
eflects  of,  illustratetl  by  the  insidious  suq>risal  of 
Thebes  by  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  202 ;  snd  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  ii.  202 ;  a  voluntary 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive  war, 
becomes  just,  ii.  203 ;  fear  a  sufficient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  iL  203 — 205;  many  illustrationa 
of  it,  ii.  203 — 205 ;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  states,  ii.  204 ;  multis  utile  helium,  iL  227 ;  re- 
quisites for,  typified,  i.  293 ;  liw  ful  cause  of,  L  27  ; 
wsriike  people  love  danger  better  than  travail,  L  88  ; 
religious  questions  on,  ii.  444 ;  holy,  advertisement 
touchuig,  iL  436 ;  holy,  extent  of,  iL  440 ;  holy,  iL 
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435 ;  to  diflwiniDAte  ChrUtianity,  iL  440 ;  on  piratM, 
il  442 ;  againiC  Tarks,  u.  438 ;  on  an  inTatiTe,  ii. 
S88 ;  keeping  fit  men  ready  for,  iL  384;  as  to  pro- 
Tiding  against,  ii.  384 ;  to  propagate  Christianity, 
il  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a  par^  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
a  just,  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i.  38 ;  en- 
couragement of  warriors  g^reater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  L  39. 
War  and  peace,  the  crown  invested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  making,  ii.  197 ;  petitions  in  Parliament 
intermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  iL  197; 
several  precedents  thereof,  iL  197,  198. 
Wars,  not  entered  upon  unless  upon  some  at  least 
specious  ground,  i.  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  61 ;  moved 
horn  east  to  west,  i.  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  a  great  state,  i.  6 1 ;   foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fit,  ii.  383 ;  different  sorts,  ii.  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  ii. 
242 ;  nothing  in  them  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ii.  242. 
War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  iL  199 ;  con- 
siderations touching,  ii.  201. 
Ward,  when  a  woman  shall  be  out  oi  ii.  489. 
Wards  and  tenures,  speech  on,  iL  273. 
Wards,  care  of,  by  the  king,  iL  276 ;  directions  for  the 

masters  of  the,  iL  276. 
Warren's,  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  iL  361. 
WarU,  how  removed,  ii.  135. 
Warbock,  see  Parkin  Warbetk, 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Plantagtnet, 
Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 

350. 
Washing,  soft  water  best  for,  ii.  58. 
Waste,  injunctions  against,  iL  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iil  2G8. 
Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  ii.  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  ii.  94  ;  8ea-68h  put  into  fresh,   iL  94 ;  into 
crystal,  congealing,  iL  54  ;  turns  to  crystal,  ii.  463 ; 
in   a   glass,  weight  of,  ii.  464;    of  Nilus  sweet, 
ii.    103;    aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,   iL  109; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbary,  ii.  7;    stilli- 
cides  of,  ii.  10;  sand  better  than  earth  fur  strain- 
ing, ii.  7  ;    clarifying,  ii.  8 ;    dulcoration    of  salt, 
ii.   121  ;  rising,  loses   its   saltness  sooner  than  by 
falling  in  straining,  ii.  7 ;  turning  into  ice,  ii.  10 
boiling  of,  to  different  heats,  ii.  90;    working  of, 
upon   air,   contiguous,    iL  119;    version   of,   into 
air,  ii.  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  iL  10;  that  it  may 
be  the  medium  of  sounds,  ii.  107;    Methusalem, 
use  of,  iL  467 ;  a  great  nourisher,  ii.  86 ;    Pinda- 
rus's    tr\ie   parable,   the    best   thing    is  water,   ii. 
234 ;    goodness    and    choice    of,   iL  58 ;    Cssar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7 ;  theory  of  Thales, 
that  it  is  the  prime  element,  discussed,  L  438. 
Water-cresses,  friendly  to  life,  iL  53. 
Waters,  colour  of  different,  ii.  120;  metalline,  ii.  21 ; 

sounds  in,  iL  33. 
Watery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  cloves,  ii.  20. 
Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  iL  466. 
Weapons,  vicissitudes  in,  L  61. 
Weather-glass,  contracting  of  air  in  the,  ii.  10. 
Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  of,  ii.  89. 
Wedlock  hinders  men  from  great  designs,  i.  16. 
Weeks,  Jack,  saying  of  his,  L  125. 
Weight,  experiment  touching,  iL  106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  iL  8 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  iL  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  by,  ii.  8 ;  increase 
ol,  iu  eaith,  ii.  100 
Weights  of  bodies  m  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge 0^  applied,  iL  463 ;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
ii.  463. 


WeUi  judgM,  il  879. 

Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  ii.  7. 

Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  iL  136. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge  against,  for  acandal, 

u.  307. 
West  Indies,  cannibals  in  the,  iL  10. 
Weston,  confession  of,  ii.  317. 
Whelps,  time  they  are  in  the  womb,  iL  102. 
Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  iL  465. 
Whispering,  interior  sound,  iL  34. 
Whispering  wall  at  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 

Whitehead's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  122. 

Whiielock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  iL  509;  charge  agaimt, 
ii.  508. 

Whiteness,  directions  to  produce  it,  L  89 ;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formed,  i.  197. 

Wildfire,  materials  of,  ii.  106. 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personatea  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  L  370. 

Willymott,  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  ths 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  i.  6. 

Will  of  man,  L  218  ;  produces  actions,  i.  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admits  medicines  to  alter  it,  L  105. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.  Lord  Bacon*s  letter  to,  concern- 
ing his  essays,  L  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  southern,  iL  106; 
gathering  of,  for  freshness,  ii.  105;  eflect  of,  on 
plants,  ii.  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  tro- 
pics, iii.  526 ;  in  Europe,  east  wind,  why  sharp  and 
dry,  and  ssuth-west  humid,  iiL  526. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  ii.  460. 

Winds,  effect  of,  on  men^s  bodies,  ii.  57 ;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iii.  438 ;  names  of,  iii.  440 ; 
free,  iii.  441 ;  general,  iii.  441  ;  stayed  or  certain, 
iii.  442  ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443;  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iii. 
447;  accidental  generations  of.  iii.  449;  extraordi- 
nary winds  and  sudden  blasts,  iii.  449  ;  helps  to 
original,  iii.  450;  the  bounds  of,  iii.  452;  succes- 
sions of,  iii.  452  ;  the  motion  of  the,  iii.  453 ;  mo- 
tion of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iii.  455  ;  motion  of,  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iii.  457 ;  prognos- 
tics of,  iiL  458;  imitations  of,  iiL  461;  movable 
rules  concerning,  iii.  402 ;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tives, with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iii.  463. 

Windsor,  the  alms  knights  of,  opinion  of  their  institu- 
tion, ii.  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  of,  iL 
250;  separates  from  water,  if  strained  through  ivy- 
wood,  ii.  7 ;  spirits  of,  mixed  witii  water,  ii.  465 ; 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderately  used,  ii.  9B ;  for  the 
spirits,  ii.  466  ;  against  adverse  melancholy,  ii.  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  ii.  335. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  all,  iL  123; 
efiect  on  attractive  pioperties  of  dilfereut  bodies, 
iL  466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  ii.  09. 

Wisdom  and  power,  difference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Wisdom,  an  example  of,  L  176 ;  divine,  L  174 ;  true 
knowledge  is,  L  174. 

Wisdom  of  the  AncicnU,  i.  271,285.  174;  translation 
of,  by  Sir  A.  Georges,  i.  273 ;  notice  of,  in  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  L  272. 

Wise,  essay  of  seeming,  i.  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  i.  33 ;  wise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  i.  46 ;  use  studies,  L  55 ;  make 
more  opportunities  than  they  find.  i.  56.  ' 

Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  stu- 
dies, i.  55 ;  its  better  use,  to  make  doubts  clear,  iL 
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378 ;  one  of  iti  naet  to  mak«  dear  thuifi  doobtfU, 

ii378. 
Wits  •harpened  hj  maflmiMtiCT,  L  190. 
WUch^  power  at,  afiv  oB,  ii.  131. 
Witchcraft  not  paniahable  by  death,  iL  S91. 
Wivee,  L  16;   crael  examplea  of  wives  of  kings, 

i.27. 
Womb,  living  orestnres  in  the,  ii.  101 ;  doratioii  of 

creatures  in  the,  ii.  lOt. 
Women,  government  by,  ii.  443. 
Wonder,  effect  ott  ii.  06. 
Wood,  Thomas,  his  declaration,  ii.  866. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dark,  iL  461 ;  as  to  its  growing 

hard,  ii.  462. 
Woodville,  Lord,  nib  to  Brittany,  L  830;  liain  in 

batUe,i.332. 
Wool  draweth  watery  vapoor,  u.  80. 
Woollen    bag,  tiqnor  loieth   ita  fiitneas  if  itrained 

through,  iL  7. 
Words,  L  232 ;  when  few  best  remembered,  iL  478 ; 

vain,  L  169. 
Works  of  God,  show  his  ommpotency,  hot  not  his 

image,  L  195. 
Works,  miscellaneons,  iL  446 ;  Bacon's  aoooont  of  hii, 

iL436. 
Works  of  God  and  man,  meditationa  on,  L  67. 
Worship  of  ang^,  L  196. 
Worship  and  Iwlief,  uni^  oC  iL  413. 
Wotton,  Sir  Heniy,  his  saying  of  critics,  L  111. 
Woands,  experiment  tooching,  iL  106 ;  on  the  healing 

of,  iL  89. 


Writ,  of  «ne  exeat  regmuB,"  iL  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  iL  484;  de  rege  inoonaolto,  iL  614; 

what  pass  under  Lord  Chancellor's  hand,  iL  484 ; 

as  to  the  retom  day  o(,  iL  484. 
Writing,  L  313;  makes  an  exact  man,  L  66. 
Wyrthington,  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  commendation 

of  him  to  be  attorney-general  lor  Ireland,  iL  191. 

Xsvoviov,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164;  an  ex- 
ample of  mililary  greatness  and  learning,  L  181 ;  his 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  children,  ii.  63. 

Ximenea,  Cardinal,  saying  of  his,  L  1 10. 

Yawviho,  takes  off  the  power  of  hearing,  iL  44 ;  ex- 
periment touching,  iL  90. 

Ydverton,  Sir  Henry,  iL  498 ;  letter  to,  on  a  cause  of, 
tithes,  iL  632;  notes  of  a  speech  of  lord  chanceOor 
in  the  case  oC  ii.  626 ;  his  cause,  sentence  in,  iL 
626 :  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  iL  603. 

Year-books,  suggestion  for  the  reformation  of,  iL  232. 

Yolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  ii.  16. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  H.  129. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  joints  in,  pliant  and  supple,  L 
46;  beauty  makes  a  dissolute,  L  49;  grains  o( 
iL466. 

Youth  and  age,  essay  on,  L  48 ;  diflference  of,  iiL  61 1. 

Zelix's  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  L  120. 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  controversies,  L  220. 
Zouch,  Lord,  bis  attainder,  iL  318. 
Zutphen,  iL  433. 
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